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“ TYTELL,” said the Great Philosopher, Poet, and Politician of the Age, addressing liis Visitors, as the fire shot up on the 
VV Christmas hearth into a cheery blaze, “ I ’m delighted to see you — delighted. And how well you are all looting ! 
Positively flourishing ! ” 

“ Not more flourishing than yourself,” rejoined the three, in the same breath, with a most gracious bow. 

The Sage smiled benignly. Then he turned his eye on the Griffin, who was warming himself on the rug. 

“ And who brought in this ? ” he asked, surveying the peculiar creature with puzzled interest. 

The three Visitors looked inquiringly at each other. 

“ I took it,” said the Earl, after a short pause, “for a new species of domestic cat, introduced, so I had imagined, by 
my enterprising and enthusiastic friend here, as the latest surprise for us from Eastern Europe.” He gave a courteous 
inclination of his head in the direction of the Premier as he spoke. 

“No, no ! 55 rejoined the Premier, holding out his hand deprecatingly, "I cannot claim the honour. Though,” he 
continued, “ had I the leisure, I have no doubt hut that I should find a study of the extinct fauna of the Slavonic, or even 
of the Semitic principalities, a highly interesting and remunerative labour.” 

“ Quite so,” rejoined the Sage, with tact, nodding approvingly. “ Yet extinction presupposes existence. Now, here 
we have, I fancy, the product of grotesque fiction, A regular jumble of head and tail ; eh, my Lord ? ” 

The Earl smiled subacidly, and shook his head. “ Your philosophic novelist, Mr. Punch,” he rejoined, “ deals only 
with fact. Fiction is the heritage of the Poet. I disclaim the brute ; but why shouldn’t he belong to the Laureate ? ” 

There was a laugh, in which the Griffin seemed inclined to join ; but Toby kept his eye on him in a business-like 
manner, and he looked serious. 

“ He has been a good deal out in the cold lately,” whispered the Discreet Dog. 

“ Very well then,” replied the August Master of the House. “ Let him stay there. We ’ll warm him ! And now, 
My Lord and Gentlemen,” he continued, courteously handing round a box of his own Magnanimos, “ Let ’s have a look at the 
presents.” 

There was a pleasant rustling of silver paper, and the Christmas gifts were disclosed. 

“ Place am Pairs ! ” cried the Sage. “ We ’11 take you, My Lord, first. What has my Indefatigable Earl provided 
for me?” 

“ An extremely readable novel in three volumes,” was the complacent reply ; “ and allow me, Mr. Punch, to enjoy 
the notable privilege of presenting you with them all.” 

The Distinguished Author handed over his work. “ You must regard the spirit of the giver, not the value of the gift,” 
he said with prudent politeness. “ Indeed, I am informed tbat, at the present moment, the whole thing is to be purchased 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States of America, for as small a sum as fifteen cents.” 
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“ Griffin’s valuation,” growled the peculiar animal on the hearthrug. 

“ You don’t say so ! ” replied the Sage, calculating. “ Threes into fifteen — why, hless me — that ’s two pence half- 
penny a volume ! "What a coincidence 1 ” 

The Laureate stepped forwards. “ Ballads and other Poems ,” he said, disclosing the familiar green cloth binding, 
“just a few ; and, no doubt you will have seen most of them before.” 

“ And none the less welcome on that account,” rejoined the Sage brightly ; and then, as if an afterthought had occurred 
to him, he added, “ No Stage-plays among ’em, I hope ? ” 

The Poet hesitated and coloured. tf No, not among those” he said. “ But— I have something in hand,” he 
continued, dropping his voice with confidential modesty. 

“ So I heard,” responded the Sage. “ And if you ’ll follow my advice, you ’ll stick to — — 

“ But there !— I won’t say anything ; 

I ’ll only hope a let will fall 
At last— somehow— to every stall. 

And all the business take a spring l ” 

He shook the Ambitious Minstrel kindly by the hand; and then he turned to the Premier. ** And now, what have 
you got for me ? ” he asked, with evident interest. 

The distinguished Statesman drew a roll of foolscap from his pocket. " This is the draft of our great Irish Measure,” 
he said. “ Shall I read it to you ? ” 

He began to unfasten it. There was an uncomfortable look on the face of everyone. Even the Griffin winced. The 
Diplomatic Sage interposed. 

u Shan’t we have enough of politics the week after next ? ” he suggested, with a dignified wink. 

“ Well then, I might read a portion perhaps ? ” continued the Premier, still inspecting the string. 

et What ! and give us a half measure ? That 7Z never do ! ” said the Earl. 

“ It ’s an excellent document,” continued the Premier. 

“ I m quite sure of that,” answered the Sage. “ But,” he added, reflectively, “ anyhow, suppose we keep it for the 
Sixth ? As he spoke, he approached a jewelled bureau of remarkable workmanship. 

“ Very well ; for the Sixth ! ” echoed the Premier, refastening his papers. “ The date on which we shah meet our 
friends ! " s 

(t And our enenres ! ” threw in the Earl. 

“ Come, come. Gentlemen ! ” cried the Sage, who had taken from the jewelled bureau some costly article that he was 
endeavouring to conceal. “ Come, come ! We ’re all friends here . And this is Christmas-time. So now prepare yourselves ; 
for you haven t yet had my present. I ’ve something for you, the very sight of which will make you give three cheers on the 
spot, and shake hands all round. Now then ! ” 

There was a moment of intense excitement. And then with a nimble leap, Mr. Punch sprang on to the table, and, 
standing on one leg, held out his gift. 

“ Take it ! ” he said. « It is 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

(Educational Tragedy — in active rehearsal.) 

ACT I. 

Scene — A British Domestic Hearth , on the first day of the Midsum- 
mer holidays . Fond and Proud Father and Sensible - and 
Ambitious Mother discovered inspecting half-yearly School report 
with rapture . 

Fond and Proud Father (referring to list). See, my dear, this is 
indeed gratifying. Our little Sophonisba is doing us credit at last I 
Here she is first m European Political History, Higher Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Obscure Philology, and the Applied Sciences ; while I 
see that her Experimental Chemistry, Grerman, Spanish, Dead 
Languages, Art Needlework, and Bulgarian Poetry, are all highly 
commended. She is a deserving little thing, and 1 will reward her 
handsomely. She shall have half -a- crown. [ Prepares it. 

Sensible and Ambitious Mother (taking list). Yes, I see, Adolphus, 
that she has shown a decided application this term, which may he 
regarded as satisfactory; but the metaphysical instruction seems 
weak. T hink what disgrace the child will reflect on both of ns if, 
when she goes into Society in after years, she shows her ignorance 
of the very first principles of Agnosticism I I mnst write to the 
Principal about this ; also as to her beginning Counter-point and 
Arabic. But here she is. 

Enter Alarming Prodigy, glibly, with a heap of useless second-hand 
literature , bound in half calf 

Alarming Prodigy . Here are the Prizes — nine. And if I could 
only have got somebody to wake me an hour earlier, and have got to 
work every morning at half-past three instead of half-past four, I 
would have got five more. I will, next term. 

Fond and Proud Father (caressing her). Brave and sensible girl I 
Remember, my poppet, that nothing is done without effort. It is 
the early worm who — meets the early bird— or rather, it is the early 
bird who eats the early worm. But both bird and worm do well to 
get up early. Eh ? 

Alarming Prodigy. Yes, Papa dear ; but I will not only get up 
early, I will go to bed late. 1 ’m sure I can easily get an extra half 
hour after eleven. 

Sensible and Ambitious Mother . And an excellent time for really 
good head-work. You cannot do too much, my child, at the present 


moment. This is the seed time. , A little extra labour now, and in 

after-life you will find Dear me! what’s the matter with the 

child ? [Alarming Prodigy turns white , and reels giddily to a chair. 

Alarming Prodigy (faintly). Oh! it’s nothing, Mother! A 
queer sort of feeling in my head sometimes. I had it once at 
Christmas; and 

Sensible and Ambitious Mother. I remember ! My dear, the fact 
is, yon ’re much better at school ! 

Fond and Proud Father (Jocosely ). Much ! And now let us hear 
our Poppet’s holiday task! . 

[Educational conversation continues cheerfully (with the aid of 
sal volatile ) , as Curtain descends, 

ACT II. 

But, no. Mr. Punch will stop here. A young girl of eighteen, 
broken in health, with all her powers impaired for life, dragging out 
a weary existence in an invalid’s room, is sad material to work with. 
And such as it is— and it is very sad indeed— he prefers leaving it to 
the imagination of the many Fathers and Mothers in England, 
whQm, according to a recent correspondence, it appears just now 
very seriously to concern. 


Sally on Sally. 

Said ’Aery— the Cad went to see Sally B., 

And was watching her serpentine curves from the Gallery — 

“ There’s some row ’bout her ‘ screw,’ but, as fur as I see. 

She is all screw herself, or at least she ’s all Sal-awry / ” 

Quoth Charlie, “ Not bad ; but I ain’t to be done ; 

When a pal ’s on the joke, J must be in the rally. 

To ’ang round S. B. the Nobs find seoh prime fun, 

That I think we may say the new Swell game ’s * Haunt Sally ’ ! ” 


The Sunday School Centenary. 

We all know the questionable proverb that Reformed Rakes 
make the best husbands. Going back a century, and looking at 
what our street- Arabs were a hundred years ago, and what they are 
now — though still bad enough Heaven and the other place both 
know— in one case at least we feel that “Raises’ Reformation” 
has been the best husbandry. 








MUSIC AT HOME. 

Jones (an eligible Bachelor , whispering tenderly ). “ There ’s too much Music in this world. Miss Ma.ry. I should have been Married long ago, if it hadn’t been for too 

much Music 1 Whenever I ’d screwed up my Pluck to the pitch of Popping the Question, somebody always began to Sing, and of course I had to ” 

Chorus of Bystanders. tl Shshshshsh ! ” [Poor Jones is frustrated for the twelfth timet 
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Frida f, June 25 {Lords), — Lord 
Houghton moved the Second Reading 
of the Bill for Legalising Marriage with 
a Deceased Wife’s Sister* Lord Beau- 
champ moved its rejection. Thereon 
ensued customary debate ; the usual 
arguments pro — the usual twaddle eon. 
Lost by 101 to 90 ; the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Dube 
of Connaught voting in the rational 
minority ; Lord Granville also stand- 
ing content on the side of reason and 
natural right. 

Commons {Morning). — Mr. F ouster 
— not Mr. Parnell— moved the reading 
of the Compensation for Disturbance 


not as a mea 


sure for the indemnification of the 
victims of Irish outrage, but for the 
compensation of tenants disturbed in 
their holdings by landlords taking law- 
ful means to obtain rent. Rejection of 
this proposal of Tenant (Irish) Right 
movea by Mr. Chaplin. Debate ad- 
journed. 

{Evening.)— Mx. Stevenson moved a 
Resolution m favour of the total— tee- 
total— dosing of publichouses on Sun- 
days— seconded by Mr. Berlet. The 
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mover of this proposal is reputed a Liberal; the seconder a 
Conservative ; he ought to be something more— a representative 
of the hierarchy and the ’squirearchy, and an extreme Sab- 
batarian to boot. Amendment in slight mitigation of absolute 
Sabbatarianism moved by Mr. Pease ; publiehouses to “ be open for 
a certain time on Sundays for the sale of beer to be consumed off the 
premises, with special regulations for the metropolis,” This modifi- 
cation of a menace to prohibit the sale of food and drink by shutting 
up restaurants and refreshments altogether, was agreed to without a 
division ! But not without remark. Sir William Harcoubt pointed 
out that it was totally opposed to the Local Option Resolution carried 
the other evening. 

It threatens to close all manner of publiehouses without the 
allowance of any Option whatever. 

Sir Bichard Cboss thought it was impossible to legislate in 
advance of public opinion, and it would be impossible to enforce 
such a measure if passed to-morrow. “ Certainly in the Metropolis 
no Secretary of State could he responsible for the peace if all the 
publiehouses were closed throughout Sunday.” 

Take care, Sabbatarians. Teetotallers, draw it mild. Paternal 
legislators, forbear ! 

As yet, the comfort, enjoyment, and accommodation of the 
lodger, and the wayfarer on Sunday, remain imperilled, by nothing 
worse than a puritanical abstract Resolution. The last House of 
Commons was called a Publican’s Parliament. Which is the better, 
a Publican’s or a Puritan’s Parliament P 

Monday [Lords),— Some Bills having been advanced a stage. 
Lord Sydney brought down the Queen’s reply to the Address of 
their Lordships’ House praying for the omission of the fourth 
schedule from the new Education Code. It graciously promised 
that the matter should he carefully considered by the Committee of 
Council. 

( Commons. ) — Questions over, Mr. Gladstone gave notice that he 
would on Thursday move a Resolution declaring that every person 
returned as a Member of the House of Commons who may claim to 
be a person for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 


affirmation instead of taking an oath, shall henceforth— notwith- 
standing so much of the Resolution adopted by the House on June 22 
as related to affirmation— be permitted without question to make and 
subscribe a solemn affirmation in the form prescribed by the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act of 1866, as amended by the Promissory Oaths 
Act of 1868, subject to any liability by statute. He would also 
move to make that a Standing Order. This statement was so satis- 
factory to Mr. Labouchebe, that he forthwith announced that he 
would withdraw his own Resolution inviting the House to eat its 
recent anti-Bradlaugh vote. 

In answer to Messrs. Samtjelson and Bboad hurst, Mr. Mun- 
della declared that there was no intention to cut down the standard 
of elementary education. A few hours previously, Lord Sydney, in 
Another Place, had made an announcement, which see above. Had 
the matter in question been carefully considered by the Committee 
of Council in the meanwhile ? 

The House went into Committee of Supply on the Haval Esti- 
mates, despatched details, and adjourned. 

Tuesday [Lords).— Royal Assent given by Commission to divers 
Bills, and sundry others advanced a stage. Lord Beauchamp, 
Chairman of the Select Committee on Reporting in their Lord- 
ships’ House, called attention to the report thereon. The reporting 
was unsatisfactory. Why? First, noble Lords did not always 
speak out. Hext, very often, whilst a noble Lord was addressing 
the House, there were several other noble Lords talking to one 
another out loud. 

Imagine any noble Lord so far forgetting himself ! It is enough 
to make anybody quote Shakspeabe, and cry with Wolseij — 

“If I blush, 

It is, to see a nobleman want manners.” 

Lastly, Lord Beauchamp said the acoustic properties of the House 
were defective. To remedy these defects, he proposed three Resolu- 
tions ; two (the second ana third) providing improved accommoda- 
tion for reporters ; the other (the first), with a view to make noble 
Lords, in speaking, face the reporters’ gallery, going to the tremen- 


THE ACADEMY SdlREE. 

( Wednesday , Jwne 30.) 

ebtainly a brilliant 
spectacle! All the 
Old Masters and all 
the young , ones. 
Literature, Music, 
the Drama, and 
Mile. Saba Bebn- 
hardt, all magnifi- 
cently represented. 

The President, 
Sir Frederick the 
Great, receiving 
Your Representa- 
tive, amid the 
hushed silence of 
the assembled 
throng, was a 
A hundred Artists 
seized oh the subject for an historical 
picture. In future years old men will 
tell it to their grandchildren, who 
won’t believe them. 

The Muses and Graces were all 
there, with 

All the Gods and Goddesses, 

And oh, such skirts and bodices ! 

Apollo, in full uniform, conducted 
the orchestra. 

Olympus Mount is a pleasant place, 

And. happy there were we ; 

But what lent a grace 
To the charming place 
Was the Royal Artillery — 

whose band discoursed sweet music. Among the 
ests unostentatiously eating an ice in a comer, was 
ittle Jack Horner— l mean Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
recovering from the fatigues of the previous evening 
at Stein way Hall, where, to a select and brilliant 
assembly, he had been reading— and reading capitally 
^ too— his dramatic novel, as a rehearsal for his American 

tour. Everyone was most anxious to know when he was going, — which did not sound kind, 
but they meant well, and all wished him success. 

Another subject fox the historical painter was the meeting between Mile. Saba and Your ' 



Representative, Surrounded by a prying 
and inquisitive crowd, ,we restrained our 
feelings, and dissembled with common- 
places. But ah! there arc moments,— and 
this was one of them ! 

Ganymedes in white ties handed ices, 
strawberries, and lemonade; and Hebe in 
the corner washed the plates. Mercury 
was the chief of the Detective Force on 
duty, so the coats and hats and umbrellas 
were safe. 

A popular demonstration was prepared 
for Your Representative on quitting the 
Academy, which, however, he modestly 
avoided by pretending to be somebody else, 
having previously ordered the splendidly- 
livened servants not to touch their hats on 
seeing him. It was not until a late hour, 
or rather an early one, that the last man of 
the crowd outside dispersed himself, and 
this only on the positive assurance of In- 
spector Smuggins that Your Representative 
had long since quitted the halls of dazzling 
light. 

The beauty was eblouissante , ramssante , 
and the costumes pyramidales / A great 
success ! and so said all of Us. 


Physic and French. 

Britons who “speak French like a 
native”— of this Island— are advised to he 
careful how they pun upon the name of 
the French Ambassador, M. Challemel- 
Lacoub. "Whether or no it is right in the 
present day to call the French our “mercu- 
rial neighbours,” they cannot with any 
propriety whatever be said to be diplo- 
matically represented at the British Court 
by calomel. 


A MOVE EOB THE MISSIONARIES. 

Whither are the Jesuits expelled the 
other day from the Rue de Sevres to go ? 
The Voltairian members of the French 
Government will perhaps reply, “From 
Sevres to China.” 
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dons length, of actually proposing that, from the week beginning the 5th of July, 
the Woolsack should be placed at the north end of the House, so that the Lord 
Chancellor should sit with his face instead of his back to it I 

The bare idea of this hitherto unheard-of, and unimagined, this wild, fearful, 
and reckless, not to say revolutionary innovation, horrified the House, and the 
proposal of it was of course withdrawn. Shunt the Woolsack I Had the 
suggestion of such an enormity been entertained in the House of Lords for a 
moment, there would have been an end of everything. Treat the Woolsack as 
a moveable ! The Homan Senate would as soon have thought of displacing the 
Capitoli immobile saxum. 

The other two Resolutions were agreed to without a division, and their 
Lordships presently adjourned. 

(Commons,)— Sir S. Northcote gave notice of moving, as an Amendment to 
Mr, Gladstone’s Motion on the Bradlaugh mess, a counter-Resolution declaring 
that the House cannot consent to regale itself on its own recent vote. 

Proposed declaration of non possumus cheered by tbe Opposition, 

Mr. Gtorst also gaye notice that he would ask the Speaker, as a point of 
order, whether, as virtually raising a question which the House has already 
decided in the current Session, such a Resolution can be put at all ? 

Adjourned debate on Confiscatory Compensation of Disturbance (Hibernian) 
Bill resumed, and by-and-by adjourned again ; sitting suspended at seven till 
nine, when Mr. D. O’Conor beginning to talk about the disfranchisement of 
Sligo, the House was counted out in ten minutes’ time. 

Wednesday (Commons),— The House resolved itself into a sort of legislative 
Eisteddfodd. Mr. Roberts moved the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Wales) Bill for totally closing all the publiehouses on Sunday throughout the 
Principality. Another Sabbatarian project, look you. _ 

If, said the Member for Flint, the Government, in the debate of last Friday, 
had promised a Sunday Closing Bill for England and Wales, he would not 
have pressed his own. There was a strong and almost unanimous feeling in 
Wales in favour of closing publiehouses on Sunday. 

That is to say, the Cymry desire to be once a week deprived of their crw. 

Mr. Warton, in moving the rejection of the Bill, very naturally asked — “ If 
the working classes of Wales were so anxious not to visit publiehouses on 
Sunday, why did they do it ? ” The only possible answer, if that is indeed 
so, is that they are so extremely imbecile as to be incapable of self-control. 

Mr. A. Peel, speaking from the Treasury Bench, having remarked that he was 
practically addressing a Welsh Parliament, pointed out to Sabbatarian legisla- 
tors that it would not do to go beyond public opinion, and that the Premier 
had promised legislation on the licensing question with which the measure 
before the House would interfere. There was a Welsh consensus in favour of 
that measure which he did not like to resist. He couldn’t support the Bill, and 
wouldn’t oppose it. 

Amendment negatived. Welsh Sabbatarian Bill read a Second Time. If 
publiehouses are to he closed throughout Sunday in Wales, surely dairies will he 
allowed to remain open, so that poor little Taeet may at least he enabled to 
quench his thirst with the milk which is good for babes. 

Mr, Litton put his oar into Irish Land Legislation by moving the Second 
Reading of his Fixity of Tenure Bill, which of course brought him into a fix with 
Mr. Forster, who, as might have been expected, moved the previous question — 
carried by 187 to 45. Shut up. 

Thursday (Lords), — Lord Galloway again brought the subject of the Mar 
Peerage before the House, moving a Resolution to rescind an Order of their 
Lordships relative thereto. Amendment moved by Lord Redesdale, and, after 
a long discussion, the Mar Motion rejected. “ All that ’s spoke is marr’d.” 

(Commons,)— Final stage, we may hope, of the Bradlaugh bore. After 
preliminary business, of small account, Mr. Speaker, in reply to Mr. Gorst, 
ruled that there was an essential difference between Mr. Gladstone’s Resolu- 
tion and Mr. Labouchere’s, and that the former could therefore be moved, in 
order. 

Mr, Gladstone thereupon proceeded to move his Resolution, rescinding the 
previous Resolution which excluded Mr. Bradlaugh, and in support of Ms 
Motion especially urged the necessity of protecting the dignity of the House and 
maintaining its police. The decency of the House had only been maintained by 
Mr. Bradlaugh being made aware that such a Motion as tMs would be made ; 
and but for that knowledge there would have been a repetition of the painful 
scenes of last week. 

In point of fact, if the House did not accede to the Motion, its dignity and 
order would remain at the mercy of Mr, Bradlaugh. i 

Partly impressed perhaps by tMs consideration, but rather, of course, with j 
a sense of the necessity of getting out of an untenable position, the House, in 
spite of forcible speeches from Sir S. Northcoxe and Sir R. Cross, and impas- 
sioned protests from Mr. Sullivan and other Roman Catholic Members, finally 
adopted Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, and by a majority of 303 to 249 con- 
sented to devour its previous decision, amid much cheering from the Ministe- 
rial benches. It then rejected a rider proposed by Mr. Sullivan, wMch would 
have excluded Bradlaugh personally, and having agreed on the Motion of 
Mr. Gladstone to make the Resolution of wMch Mr. Bradlaugh was the hero, 
and has thus become master of the situation, a standing order, adjourned* 


STATE OE THE TIDE. 

“Sir Sidney 'Waterlow, the Liberal Candidate for Gravesend, was yesterday 
returned by a majority of 220 over Sir Robert Peel.*’ 

It is low water with the Tories just now, at Gravesend. 


COMMON SENSE VICTORIOUS. 

“ Short dresses are now good form in tbe ball-room.’ , 

All hail, Good Sense ! 
Fair Reason, hail ! 
Hail, FasMon’s 
groaning slaves, set 
free 

From galling bonds 
of skirt ana tail 
To revel in sweet 
liberty! 

Too long we ’ve borne 
the foolish toils 
ThatFasMon weaves 
for each poor slave, 
Who, hampered with 
her monstrous coils, 
Has battled on, dis- 
traught hut brave. 

So, when her tyrant 
edict bound 
A frightful cage 
about our kin, 

We ’ve uttered no 
rebellious sound, 
But borne it with a 
Spartan grin. 

And when Unreason’s hand has tied 
Soft sinuous forms in bands of steel 
That marred their gracious lines, we ’ve sighed, 
But scorned to utter what we feel. 

Yet later, when in clinging fold 
She swathed and cramped each pliant frame, 
And tacked to Nature’s perfect mould 
An irksome tail to trip and lame — 

E ’en then we ’ ve smiled a patient smile, 

And wondered at such needless pains ; 

Still keeping wary watch the while, 

Lest, stumbling, we might curse their trains. 

For all too oft the 
Fair but False 
Have shuddered at 
a muttered oath, 

When, tripping in 
the painful valse, 

A crash has made 
their partners 
wroth. 

And now that trail- 
ing trains are 
“ out,” 

Send paint and 
powder, ,jj pointed 
shoe, 

High heels,® wasp- 
waists, to right- 
about, 

With all their 
ghastly, maiming 
crew ! 

For modest grace 
beats Modiste's art. 

And your own forms are quite enough, 

My dears, to break your Punch's heart, 

Without all tMs pernicious stuff. 

So, when the future ages scan 
The page of FasMon’s folly dense, 

They shall confess this year began 
An era of sound Common Sense ! 


Easily Guessed. 

In a new weekly periodical, the Pen, in a notice of 
Samuel Smiles, it is stated that some of Ms books have 
been translated into every European language, except 
one. It will not surprise anyone to learn that the solitary 
European language in wMch the works of the Author of 
Self-Help and Thrift are not to be found, is the— Turkish. 
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TRULY CONSCIENTIOUS. 

“ Are toit asleep, Dearest ? ” 

“ Yes, Mamma, and the Doctor particularly said that I needn’t be Waked to take my Medicine.” 


[Snores. 


FLORA and fashion. 

By an Old-Fashioned Flower - Worshipping Philistine . 

“ Flowers are fashionable just now ."—Daily Fews. 

Just row ! Smart Scribe, and were tliey not so eyer 
Since the first rose-leaves fell .on the first river, 

In distant Aidenn ? 

Enough to put a Poet in a passion, 

To think of Flora as a thrall to Fashion, 

Like any modish maiden ! 

July is with us, her green lap full laden 
With old-world flowers 

(A little colour-dimmed by drenching showers), 

And, though aesthetic prigs turn up their noses 
At things so commonplace as Cabbage roses, 

Larkspurs, and Lilies, 

Thank Heaven, we ’re not yet swayed by sumphs and sillies, 
And their vague talk of amaranth, rue, and moly, 

So wholly 

That we ’re too proud to take a simple pleasure 
In the old cottage garden’s common treasure. 

Flowers fashionable now ? Ah! very probable. 

Flora is much beholden to Le Follet ! 

And yet ’tis rather jolly 
To think her ancient treasuries are not robbable, 

That Fashion, smile or frown she on the flowers, 

Can’t change the cut or trim in fields and bowers ; 

Or rule fair May as she hath ruled Mayfair, 

The rose’s petal petticoats make spare, 

As eel-skin dresseB, 

Or puff the lily-skirts with crinoline, 

Of dim to dingy bronze the grass’s green, 

Or geometricise the honeysuckle. 

Wherefore one blesses 

The kindly fates that, though Society truckle 
To the queer whims of modish mutability, 

Nature kuows nothing of such poor servility. 


None of the parrot -clique's aesthetic crazes 
Affect the secular buttercups and daisies ; 

The ecstasy of the Intense that fills 
Dolldom’s weak heart moves not the daffodils ; 

No High Art prank 

Will make the violet pallid, gawky, lank. 

’Tis doubtless true , — teste the smart Scribe’s comment, 
That, for the moment, 

Fashion for Flora feigns a passingpassion, 

But Flora follows not the lead of Fashion I 


Good Omen. 

The telegrams announced last week that, on the Khedive’s 
affairs — 

11 The British Government has notified its acquiescence in the appointment 
of Mr. Alonzo Money as English Member of the Caisse of Public Debt.” 

This is a good omen for the Khedive. A first instalment of 
I English Money. There ’s only one difficulty, this Money can’t he 
[ changed withont the consent of the British Government, and when 
changed this Money will be lost. The Khedive was delighted to 
hear that, on being asked whether he would accept the post, Mr. 
Money replied, “ Heady, aye Heady ! ”— an excellent motto for 
Money generally. 

A Vulgar Error. 

The institution of Sunday Schools having attained to its hundredth 
year, and been therefore celebrated, and had its celebration reported, 
as that of the “ Sunday School Centenary ’’—this last word not being 
understanded of the people as generally as their friends would wish 
—has greatly exercised some persons phonetically but perversely 


1 Sunday Schools is meant their Founder ; and if he was a Saint, 
whom, meaning to name St. Henry, they call St. Ennery. 




Bbitanhta (Dressmaker to Mrss Helias). “ NOW WE ’YE LET IT OUT FOR YOU, YOUJLL BE 

MORE COMFORTABLE I ” 
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LAW IN THE PADDYLAND OF THE FUTURE. 

(Fro?n Mr. Punch’s Prophetic Reporter .) 

The Seat of War, August , 188 — . 

he long-expected hostilities 
j between Mi. O’Paynottght 
J and The Ragsandt atterso on 
’ have at last commenced in 
earnest. The latter is theore- 
tically the aggressor, although 
the former seems to be acting 
in rather an overbearing man- 
ner. The story of the dispute 
out of which the proceedings 
have grown is briefly as fol- 
lows : — 

A short time since The Eag- 
SANDT ATTERSOON (who is 
groundjlandlor d to Mr. O’Pay- 
n ought) called upon his 
tenant to ask for his rent, 
which had been overdue for 
a long period of years. So 
unlooked-for, not to say super- 
fluous, an action naturally 
provoked the greatest indig- 
nation amongst the O’ Pay- 
noughts, and the visitor was 
received with howls of the 
most vigorous execration. Had 
not the occasion been one of 
a purely peaceable character 
{a meeting of Mr. O’Pay- 
nought's family to celebrate the birthday of one of their number), 
it is more than probable that The Ragsandtattersoon might have 
received some rough treatment. As it was, he was forcibly ejected 
by two powdered footmen acting under the orders of the assistant- 
butler, and furthermore was pelted with empty champagne bottles 
as he ran through his tenant's costly flower-garden on his way 
home. Provoked (not unnaturally) by the rather inhospitable 
manner in which he had been received, The Ragsandtattersoon 
distinctly placed himself in the wrong by kicking a valued friend of 
Mr. O’Paynought in the character of a highly respected pig. This 
harmless animal was quietly engaged in discussing a luscious mess 
of chicken, pate de foie gras , and maraschino jelly swimming in a 
dish of strawberries and cream, when, in more senses than one, the 
luckless landlord fell upon him. It is said by some that in the 
hurry of his flight The Ragsandtattersoon did not see the intelli- 
gent quadruped, and that the insult offered to him consequently was 
purely accidental. This is stoutly denied by the O'Paynoughts, who 
declare that the assault was nothing short of an infringement of the 
new Act. It is contended that The Ragsandtattersoon wished 
to eject his tenant by using violence to the pet pig. Acting upon 
this construction of the proceeding, Mr. O'Paynought commenced 
an action for damages against his landlord, and the matter had to be 
decided as the law directs by the Judge of the local County Court. 

Early in the morning of the day of trial, The Ragsandtattersoon 
(who happens to be a member of the Society of Friends) presented 
himself before the Judge, and on his knees entreated his Honour to 

f ive -the case against him. He repeated over and over again that 
e would far rather make any sacrifice than that bloodshed 
should he the outcome of the contest. Mr, Justice O’ Whisky (who 
appeared to he moved almost to tears by the suitor's generosity) 
replied that he was obliged to obey the dictates of his conscience, 
and that therefore he must give a decision against Mr. O'Pay- 
nought’s pretensions. To comfort his visitor, however, he showed 
that the Court-House had been put in a thorough state of defence, 
and that the Bench itself, by means of sandbags and small pieces of 
artillery, had been very carefully protected. Adding frequently 
that it “ would be all right,” the gallant Judge then retired to his 
private room to await contingencies. 

At exactly a quarter past twelve the O’Paynought family ap- 
proached, and deployed into line. The Clerks of the County Court, 
headed by their intrepid chief, immediately appeared on the walls, 






the counsel learned in the law engaged by Mr. O'Paynought, wear- 
ing his wijg and gown, and wavmg a flag of truce (a white pocket- 
handkerchief attached to a walking-stick) advanced and asked for a 
parley. This was accorded, and it was explained to his Honour that 
in the event of his giving a decision adverse to the interests of Mr. 
O’Paynought, an appeal against the Court would be conducted in the 
customary manner. The Judge gallantly announced Ms opinion 
that the Defendant was entirely in the right, and bobbed down his 
head just in time to escape the very unpleasant consequences follow- 
ing upon so hold a declaration. 


Mr. O’Paynought’s attack upon the strongly fortified Court- 
House was of a most determined character. Thousands of bullets, 
stones, and other missiles were expended in the advance ; and, after 
an hour's desperate fighting, the position was turned, with the com- 
paratively small loss of one maiden aunt killed and two first cousins 
twice removed slightly wounded. The shouts of triumph were soon 
exchanged, however, for howls of disappointment when it was dis- 
covered that Ms Honour had abandoned the Court-House shortly 
before its capture, and was still holding out in a scientifically 
defended laundry and wash-house, 

TMs despatch leaves the Judge the master of the situation. 

A week later. 

His Honour for the last seven days has been undergoing all the 
horrors of a siege. The outhouse is surrounded, and supplies have 
been completely cut off. The garrison are known to be living on old 
summonses. His Honour is expected to revise Ms decision before 
Ms appointment is rendered vacant by a death from hunger. 

Latest . 

The Family have conquered I The decision has been revised, and 
Mr. O’Paynought is at tMs moment spending a small fortune upon 
a grand al fresco fete , race meeting, and regatta in celebration of his 
victory. In the fulness of Ms heart the triumphant tenant has 
invited the defeated landlord to he present at the rejoicings. The 
Ragsandtattersoon, however, has been unable to accept the kind 
invitation, because he has had a pressing appointment elsewhere — in 
point of fact, in the Court of Bankruptcy ! 

WHAT WE MAT COME TO. 

Meddle with the Woolsack, and with alarming rapidity the country 
would see changes of the most revolutionary character introduced 
into both Houses of Parliament ! Are we prepared to stand by and 
calmly witness such startling innovations in the Constitution as are 
implied by new Standing Orders (like those we now publish), wMch 
we distinctly warn an apathetic public, are certain in time to 
be adopted, if the Woolsack is moved but a handsbreadth from its 
present time-honoured position ? 

Standing Oedees (Future.) 

The Lord Chancellor and the Speaker to be at liberty during the hot 
weather to preside over the deliberations of Parliament without a wig. 

The Mace may he lent for exMbition to the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Any Member preferring to attend the sittings of Parliament during 
the months of June, July, and August, in Ms shirt-sleeves, may have 
leave to do so, provided that when he rises to address the House, he 
resume the formality of a coat. 

Black Rod and Sergeant-at-Arms empowered to wear any light 
summer costume they please. 

Smoking (cigars and cigarettes only) allowed on the benches after 
midnight. 

There will be no interference with the occupants of the Strangers' 
G-allery, if they choose to express their sentiments by cheering, 
clapping their hands, or stamping with their feet, hut previous 
notice must he given of an intention to Mss or hoot, 

A Member may secure a seat for the whole evening by depositing 
upon it, at any time after 10 a.m., Ms hat, stick, umbrella, gloves, 
handkerchief (provided Ms name is legibly marked in the upper left 
hand corner), spectacle-case, calling- card, photograph, or any of his 
own or Ms wife's relations. 

During the summer months the Woolsack and the Chair to he 
covered with a cool chintz or cretonne. 

Members may play at chess, draughts, dominoes, or any other 
quiet game, but not at backgammon, on account of the interruption 
wMch would be caused by rattling the dice. 

The Bishops may appear in their robes or not, at their option. 

When the gowns now worn by the Clerks at the Table are worn 
out, they need not be renewed. 

Refreshments will be served at the Bar of the House. 

Any Member may in future keep Ms hat on Ms head wMle address- 
ing the House, provided it is the proper Mgh black hat such as is 
worn in tMs country in the hot season. 

The following articles are inadmissible into either House of Parlia- 
ment without an order from the Lord Chancellor or Speaker Gruns, 
rifles, fishing rods, Bath chairs, bicycles, portmanteaus, telescopes, 
and dogs. 

Overheard at Lord's. 

First Swell . Haw — Steel bowled well, but didn't much swell the 
score. 

The two Studd brothers, though, were to the fore. 

Second Swell. Ya-as l Hot surprised they bore the battle's brunt ; 

For Stud(d)s are mostly— haw— found in the front J 
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THE BEADLES 

OR, 

THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEERJESTER. 

BY 

ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of lt The Chronicles of Bar sellshire” “ Beerjester Brewers ” “The Half- 
way House at Aleinton,” “ Thorley Farm for Cattle “ Family Parsonage 
“ The Prying Minister “Pearls Before Swine; or , Usee? J2V$ 

Diamonds?” “Bui the Hair” “The Way We Dye Now” “Fishy Fin” 
“Fishy as Wildux” “ Dr . Thorne and David James” “ Star and Garter , 
Richmond” “Rachel Hooray!” “ The Jellies of Jelly u The Bertrams 
and Roberts,” “Lady Bye-Anna “Tails of All Creatures “ f Arry 
’Otspur” “Mary Greasily” “ Vicar of Pulllaker” “McDermott of 
BaUadsingerun” “ CanH You Forget Her?” “He Knew He Could 
Write,” #<?., 8fc . 

CHAPTER YI. 

Two Dazed in Town. 

using the scene re- 
corded in the previous 
chapter Mr. Simpler 
had quietly sneaked— 
sneaked, I regret to 
say, is the word— ud 
to town, with several 
cards in his pocket, on 
which he had taken 
care to inscribe, by 
way of introducing 
himself everywhere as 
a public character, 
“ Rev. S. Simpler, 
Bedell of Small - 
Beerjester, Co- 
Despondent in the case 
of Bounce v. the Card- 
sharpers of Beerjester 
and Others his ob- 
ject in writing 
“ Despondent ” being 
to excite the sympathy 
of Sir Isaac Allpheeze^ and obtain from him a private opinion gratis, which 
would at once decide his movements with regard to John Bounce on the one 
hand, and the Bishop and Archbeacon on the other. 

Mr. Simon Simpler, Beadle of Small-Beerj ester, who, as my readers may 
not need to be reminded, is also Peroentor and Precentor, and therefore a 
Reverend in his own rite, found himself in London at his own expense. 

Being in want of rooms in the Metropolis, he took up Chamber ds Journal , 
and having made his selection from a good number of Chambers, he drove 
at once to the Clar gey’s Hotel, in Clar gey’s Street, Pickadowndilly, where 
the head-waiter at once Tecogmsed the Master of Deedler’s Trust as a patron, 
brought him a sherry and bitters and a biscuit, a telegram with latest betting 
at Newmarket, and then retired to order his room. 

The Reverend Beadle’s, or Bedell’s, as he preferred to call himself in London, 
first visit was to the Angel at Islington, where he was welcomed by the angelic 
hostess and provided with an excellent dinner. After this, it being too early to 
call on Sir Isaac, he strolled to Sadler’s Wells, drank the invigorating waters 
which still retain a strong taste of leather about them, and then bethought him 
that a more unprofitable hour might be passed elsewhere than at the Zoological 
Gardens, to which place of recreation and animal spirits he forthwith bent his 
steps. Here he showed three of his cards at the entrance, but, as the Gate- 
keeper is always the sharpest of all the Keepers at the Zoological, who are all 
well up in games of four-feet, he was unable to indnce him to name the wrong 
one, so paid his and money went in. 

Meeting some children with pennies in their hands, he took them to a refresh- 
ment stall and bought some beautiful stale penny buns at half-price, which he 
let the children have at three for twopence or four for threepence, and so, on 
the whole, made a good thing of it, not only recouping himself for his expendi- 
ture of gate-money, but also getting something for himself and fourpence clear 
profit, which he spent in a nde on the Dromedary, a sensation that gave him 
great pleasure, as being the next thing to riding on a Prebendary, 

After this he took a cab as far as Kurlitt’s, the well-known hair-dresser, hat- 
brusher, and umbrella-seller, in Bill Street, whose shop has a back exit into 
the Girlington Arcade, through which Mr. Simpler passed after informing one 
of the young men that he would look in again to see some back hair-pins, and 
thence strolled leisurely towards the Park. Here, seeing the row filled with 
equestrians, he sauntered as far as a neighbouring livery stable in Mount Street, 
and having hired a neat cob for a couple of hours, he joined the gay throng 
and at the expiration of an hour and half he rode out of the Park and dismounted 
before the portico of a princely mansion opposite the Buswater comer of Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Here a ragged individual, fancying that he had overheard the Master of 



Deedler’s lamenting the absence of his groom, proffered 
his services in taking the horse home. 

Mr. Simpler confided the animal to his care, writing 
on one side of one of his blank cards tbe address of the 
livery stable in Mount Street, and on tbe other ‘ ‘ Returned 
with thanks. Please give bearer something for himself,” 
further instructing the man that should he not he re- 
warded for his trouble, he must come back, knock at the 
door at which he was then standing, and the butler would 
then settle with him as he at the present moment had no 
change. The man touched his cap to Mr. Simpler, and 
when he and the horse were quite out of sight, the worthy 
Bedell rang the bell, but on being informed that “ Mr. 
Ferguson,” for whom he had inquired, “did not lodge 
there,” he apologised for his mistake, and having hailed 
a cab, be bargained with the driver to take him three 
miles for a shilling. 

On arriving at the Description Hall, Pickadowndilly, 
he stopped the driver and pretended that it was against 
his conscience to go any farther ; whereupon the driver 
asked him for money which the Bedell flatly refused to 
pay him. The Cabman insisted on driving him to the 
Attorney-General’s chambers, as Sir Isaac Allpheeze 
was known to be favourable to all growlers with a 
grievance, and his opinion, invariably accepted as final, 
should be paid for by the loser ; to which unexpected 
suggestion the Master of Deedler’s acceded^ conditionally 
on the driver’s promising to wait and bring him back 
to tbe Description Hall free of charge. 

Sir Isaac Allpheeze was in ; in fact, as bis clerk said, 
with regard to opinions he was never known to he out ; 
if ever he did happen to be out in his opinion, it was 
only when he was not at home in a case. At the present 
moment, however, he was engaged on the Great Stair 
case in Westminster Hall, and he would run round and 
fetch him immediately. The clerk was as good and 
better than bis word, as in less than Ave minutes they 
were ushered into the innermost room which, hung round 
as it was with legal instruments, and ornamented with 
habeas corpuses stuffed, and framed illustrations of legal 
fictions, produced a considerable effect on tbe Cabman’s 
mind. 

Sir Isaac, who, in Ms full Attorney-General’s uniform, 
wig, cocked-hat, robes, Jack-boots, spurs, sabretache, 
and sword, was standing on the hearth-rug, appeared 
delighted at seeing the Master of Deedler’s, and at once 
wrote Ms decision, to the effect that in the case of Cab- 
man v. Simpler ( Clerk in Orders), “the Plaintiff had no 
claim against Defendant, inasmuch as the former had 
agreed to an essentially .illegal contract ; a shilling, and 
nothing less, being the onlylegal tender for any distance 
of two miles and under.” 

For this decision, the Plaintiff had to pay immediately 
the sum of one guinea, Sir Isaac being specially retained, 
or a warrant of distress would he then and there issued, 
and five shillings more to Defendant to stay further 
proceedings as to the second illegal contract into 
wMch the Cabman had entered to take him hack to the 
Description Hall gratis. 

The Cabman having settled the above charges, with 
tears in Ms eyes, thanked Sir Isaac, and withdrew, leav- 
ing the worthy Attorney and the Master of Deedler’s in 
consultation on far more serions matters than a mere 
Cabman. 

Sir Isaac is along, lank, thin man— so long and so thin, 
that the proverbial longest day could not he enough for 
Mm to stand up in, and he must have an entire long 
Yacation all to himself to He down in. He was long alto- 
gether ; he had been long out of office ; he had been long 
m office ; he was long-winded, long-sighted, long-suffer- 
ing, and of long standing in Ins profession ; he was long 
in getting whatever he longed for, but he was a man 
who could go any lengths to get it. When at the 
University he showed a taste for Latin poetry, hut they 
were all hexameters, all “longs.” If he ever amed away 
from home, my readers can imagine to what hotel in 
Bond Street he gaye the preference ; and when he took 
a long holiday abroad, it was Toolong where he always 
stayed. He was hound to live long ; ta he long a-dying, 
like the Merry Monarch; and to be long remembered 
after Ms death, when Ms long life will be published by 
Longman & Co. 

“The question is ” began Mr. Simpler, when Sir 

Isaac interrupted him. 

“ I know wnat the question is, what you don’t know is 
the answer.” 
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The Percentor bowed assent and played an imaginary 
Jews’ harp energetically with both hands. 

“Now,” continued the Attorney-General, putting his 
finger to his nose, “I’ll give you the straight tip.” 

The Percentor bowed again and thought that Sir Isaac’s 
tip couldn’t be straighter than it was; he said nothing, 
however, but only went on with his inaudible fantasia on 
the old imaginary Jews’ harp. 

Sir Isaac then declared that Bounce and Fishy were 
worse than a couple of donkeys, as these animals were 
quadrupeds, while the two enemies of Deedler’s Trusts 
hadn’t literally a leg to stand upon between them. 

Mr. Simples, seated on his chair, began to play a quick 
march on his imaginary instrument. 

“Moreover, my dear Sir,” continued the Attorney- 
General, “ Bounce will have to pay his own costs"and 
ours.” Here Mr. Simpler increased the time of his 
march, which, inaudible to Sir Isaac, began to sound 
aloud, for him, notes of jubilant triumph, accompanied 
by the beating of the drums in his own ears. “And what- 
ever little honorarium has to be presented to me for my 
opinion, will have to come out of the pockets of the 
Archbeacon and the Bishop, as I am not legally ” — he 
emphasised the word— “ entitled to receive any fee from 
the Master of Deedler’s, though, perhaps, some little 
testimonial, such as apurseful of guineas, a richly-chased 
drinking-cupj or a jewelled inkstand— with an ink-scrip- 
tion on it— might not be out of place on my side-board, 
or on my drawing-room table at home.” 

The latter paTt of Sir Isaac’s speech was entirely 
unheeded by Mr. Simpler, who was now standing up on 
his chair, facing Sir Isaac, and playing up, with both 
hands, such a “ See the Conquering Kero Comes ” on the 
imaginary Hebraic harp, accompanied by such a preter- 
natural beating of inaudible ear-drums, and such a hold 
and rapid blowing of nose-trumpets, as bad never before 
been performed in an Attorney-General’s chambers out 
of Hanwell or Colney Hatch. 

“Hark!” pried the Percentor, stamping bis foot, and 
! conducting bis imaginary orchestra. Sir Isaac listened, 
and looked in wonder. Then he rang the bell violently, 

! previous to grasping the poker and the fire-shovel. 

A Clerk opened the door, and in another moment the 
Percentor had descended the stairs. Sir Isaac had 
sported his oak, in which he remained ensconced, like 
I Charles the Second, for the rest of the day, and the 
worthy Beadle-Percentor-Master of Deedler’s, beaming I 
with triumph, retraced his steps in the direction of 
Pickadownailly. He could scarcely believe his senses ; 
it seemed like some strange dream ; be could not bring 
himself to return to Beerj ester immediately, until he 
felt that he thoroughly comprehended the situation. 
Had he made an enemy of Sir Isaac ? Had his harping 
been premature? Sir Isaac had not given him his 
written opinion— might not this he different to what he 
had spoken and then what a figure he should cut 
when he re-visited Small-Beerjester, and had to humble 
himself before John Bounce and Morleena ?- And once 
more he played the imaginary Hebraic harp, but this 
time dejectedly, to the air of “ We May be Kappy yet 
And so, still harping on his daughter, he entered the 
Hall dedicated to St, James. Here he stood beyond the 
ticket place and near the barrier, humbly informing the 
attendant that he was waiting for a friend, whereupon 
he was permitted to remain on this spot, where he was 
able to hear the louder parts of the Christy’s entertain- 
ment for nothing. 

Taking advantage of the temporary absence of the offi- 
cial, who was called away by some disturbance in the 
Gallery, he entered the room and seated himself in one of 
the stalls. 

He had always considered persons of all shades not 
so black as they are painted, and here before him was an 
instance in point. He had never seen so many people at 
once looking so black, and they are all painted ! 

The Reverend Bedell had heard that “ the Prince of 
Darkness is a Gentleman,” and it occurred to his child- 
like mind that the black Indy-viduai at the comer in 
fall evening dress, with magnificent collars, diamond 
studs^and an elegant shirt-frill, must be His Royal High- 
ness Himself; so, before taking his seat, he bowed 
politely to him, a salute which was most courteously 
returned; a proceeding fortunately witnessed by the 
official in charge of the Stalls, who, returning at 
the moment was about to ask our excellent friend for 
Ms ticket of admission, when he noted this public 



TU QUOQUE. 

“’Air’s gettin’ rather thin on the top, Sir ! Allow me to recom- 
mend OUR KoMOKRYPTOLINE — IT ’s CONSIDERED INFALLIBLE ! ” 

“Ah, well— so long as it’s the Stuff you use yourself, you know!” 

recognition of the stranger accorded by the distinguished occupant of the comer 
of the Stage. 

Mr. Simpler listened with interest ; their perfect harmony delighted Ms 
inmost soul, and it was some consolation to his wounded clerical spirit to 
remember that these men were living as a band of brothers united in one 
uncommon object, and were known in all tMs troubled worldly city as the only 
Christy ’uns. Their service came to an end, and Mr. Simpler quitted the Hall. 
His eyes had become so accustomed to the darkness of the Minstrels’ faces that 
it was not until he had tried several “ eye-openers ” at the American bar of the 
Hyperion that he was able to find his way to Westminster, where he was much 
annoyed at being charged a shilling on entering the Abbey, and it was not until 
he was informed that tMs included everything, and that the Famous Flying J 
Fandango was now # going through her marvellous performance, that he awoke to 
the fact of Ms having mistaken the Aquarium for the Abbey, and onoe more he 
played the imaginary harp to the same tune with a different emphasis, the air 
being “ We may be Abbey yet 

Then the thought of the Attorney-General recurred to Mm, and he mechani- 
cally sought the bar, where he requested to he served with a draught of anything 
legal. 

Then, as the clock struck nine, he looked in at the Podrida , in Molester 
Square, where there was a brilliant spectacle going on, wMch soothed and 
gratified Mm exceedingly. Thence he strolled towards Evins’s, but not finding 
it as soon as he had expected, he returned towards Pickadowndilly, and being 
attacked by a cruel enemy called hunger, he made Ms way to the door of the 
Poll Moll Restauwrong, where, having paid three shillings for Ms ticket, he 
found himself in a brilliantly lighted saloon, crowded, as he could see at a 
glance, by the elite of society;. It seemed to the Master of Deedler’s Trust 
that in tMs gathering of aristocratic and distinguished persons, everyone 
was affable and pleasant, no one haughty or proud ; he was perpetually being 
saluted and addressed in the friendliest and kindest manner possible by polite 
persons of both sexes, with whose faces he was almost certain he was personally 
unacquainted, though they one and all appeared to recognise him immediately. 

How pleased Morleena would be, he thought, if she could he here, and see 
Mm now ! What a triumph for the Archbeacon and the Bishop that their cause 
should be so popular in London, as was evident from the homage paid to 
himself, who was only* their humble representative and co-despondent ; for, 
evidently, such greetings as these were not accorded to Mm as a mere 
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stranger. Of course all the town had read the articles 
in the Prometheus ; hut truth had triumphed, and virtue 
had prevailed. Perhaps, also, Sir Isaac’s opinion had 
been published in the latest evening papers. After 
shaking hands warmly with numbers, who thronged 
around him, how could he refuse to take the chair, that 
was offered to him at a party of his sympathisers, who 
were gathered together for a supper in his honour ? 
How could he help replying several times, when they 
proposed his health over and over again between the 
intervals of oysters, grilled fowl, kidneys, sausages, and 
potatoes f How could he help playing on his plate “ The 
Girl I left behind me ” with the drumstick of a devilled 
chicken, and then throwing it at the Proprietor, who 
had suddenly forced himself on the company without an 
invitation ? How could he refuse to shake hands with 
the Proprietor, and propose his health with three times 
three, when the latter was so liberal in bis entertainment, 
and his hosts round the festive board were so hospitable 
and so rich r 

Then there was more cheering and more toasts ; and 
he would have risen to his legs for the fiftieth time, but 
that, somehow, his legs had risen of themselves, and 
were — he couldn’t explain how it was, or when it hap- 
pened — above him, high up on the table, while he, a 
long way down, was looking np at them. What did 
it all mean ? There seemed to be some argument, and 
a great deal of buzzing and shuffling and scuffling, and 
then it appeared to him that, somehow or another, he was 
hack at Beerj ester, in full Beadle’s costume, showing a 
crowd of Bank-holiday sight-seers over the Cathedral, 
and that while he was doing this the organ struck up, 
and the Bishop rode in on horseback, and service began, 
and that, do what he would, he couldn’t prevent the 
holiday folks from singing “He } s a Jolly Good Fellow /” 
while somebody got up in the pulpit, with his beadle’s 
staff, and began laying about him lie Punch in the 
show, and then that some one shook him roughly by the 
collar, and said, “Come, no more of this I” and ,he 
awoke to find himself held by two Policemen, and con- 
fronted by an Inspector, while a third stood by, with his 
helmet knocked in, and a black-eye, having, as he pro- 
tested, been seriously “damaged by that G-eut, there,” — 
pointing to the worthy Percentor, who had not as yet 
recovered Ms faculties sufficiently to he able to reply to 
the charge. Then he hears the Proprietor request pay- 
ment from some one for the supper, and the broken glass, 
and the injury done to the reputation of Ms establishment ; 
and on the Percentor indignantly turning to inquire why 
the people who gave the entertainment didn’t reply, the 
Proprietor, observed tbat be didn’t want to he trilled 
with, and if he, the Percentor, conldn’t pay the money 
down, he must trouble Mm for his name and address, 
before he was taken off to the stationhouse. 

.Then the Master of Deedler’s bethought Mm of Ms 
friend, the Attorney-General, and producing a card re- 
quested the Inspector to send it at once to Sir Isaac 
Allpheeze. At the mention of tMs name the Inspector 
suggested that he, the Proprietor, and the worthy Per- 
centor, should all go down to Sir Isaac’s chambers in 
a cab, and there being no objection to tMs proposal, it 
was adopted. 

Then, on Mr. Simpler’s having endorsed the card 
* Testimonial all right, splendid cup and inkstand with 
inkscription,” Sir Isaac, without getting off the Wool- 
sack where he slept for practice, wrote a judgment in 
the Master of Deedler’s favour, threatening the pro- 
prietor with a prosecution and the withdrawal of his 
licence, and severely reprimanding the Inspector, who 
was ordered to see Mr. Simpler home and pay M™ 
every possible attention. 

The Master of Deedler’s didn’t get up till very late 
next morning, and then returned by evening train to 
Small-Beer jester; and thus ended Ms two days in 
London. 

How in the meantime had Mr. John Bounce been 
occupied ? / , 

NEGATIONS AND AFFIRMATIONS. 

! The House of Commons say that Bbadlaugh is to be 
allowed to affirm. Punch, must be allowed to affirm that 
though Bradlaugh is quite wrong, the House is quite 
right. 

Btirrow Members.— Rabbits. 


I FROM THE STY. 

; By the Learned Pig. 

Learned Pig {laying down a modern Hovel) loquitur — 

! If rumps ! Hrumph! Now, that’s 

! /7 as fragrantly 

JBy T Prom^a^ong-stored and newly-stirred 

JlH Prom the brine, or a mignonette-bed, or 

f * ff from lilac-buds rain-washed at eve, 

yJ| Tou are really quite out of the ruu- 

Hrumph! Triumph I tMnk for our 
race; we’ve been ridiculed rather 

Por our appetite wholesomely catholic. 

‘7. "wl| |H I Now find us justification.^ Gross por- 

/mmm Seeing Art now shares the tastes of us 

V " JM B Really worth while to he learned, if 

/•ft 1 iSimminilMi H1!m In modern humanity’s boasted chef - 

II ’ ^ V| d* oeuvres the traits of our race ! 

Here^now ’s a novel! I’m told it is 

w\ And comes under modest girl-glances 
„ and passes through honest boy- hands. 

Gad! it’s pure dungheap— delightful! 
,m n , , No fat gutter-garbage so rich 

1 would, satiate hogdom s keen greed plus a satyr’s esurient itch. 

Roses ? I never liked roses, and Mies are cold whited lies, 

Dreams, too, and dainty ideals, they do not find favour* in styes. 

Like something solid and succulent, toothsome, and titillant. Dirt ? 

Hrumph/ ’Tis ausetol commodity ; I never found it to hurt. 

Dirt ? What js dirt after all ? A comparative thing I suppose, 

What do punctilious hards use for growing their My and rose ? 

Hate all such finicking fasMons, The gushers would tiptoe through life 
Lake girls oera foul City crossing. Now, right realism is rife 
With a meaning the mooners all miss, but which hogdom has long ago hit on, 
Ah ! the sty could have 1 given the cue to romancers from Homer to Lytton. 
Aristophanes smacked of our trough, and the Pantagruelian snout 

? * Perhaps : lx % e sparkle, the symbol flashed out, 
And the soft whiff of fragrance spoilt all. No, the tub is no place for the gem ; 
And as for strewn yiolets-pheugh I. Slabbest hogswash were sicklied by them 
+9 XA i’ now * there s a writer ! I think, as I wallow and grunt, 

That the learnedest Pig of us aH need not deem it the slightest affront 
Xo be dubbed Realistic Romancer. It sonnds contradictory, too, 

But the last avatar of romance is so nakedly, nastily true, 

That I vow I myself should scarce grumble at being suspect of a part 
in so painting the earth’s ordure 7 heaps or the squalid back slums of the heart. 
Were the world, now, all lambkins and lilies, all sunshine and snowy-winge< 
saints, 

There might he some excnse for the prig who perfection persistently paints ; 

™ wuf f 511 st ?i el y, of . ?l eaa of frien, and dainty of taste, 
With.no loathly fag-end to their life, like a siren gross fish to the waist, 

Then the moony romanticist’s gush and the smug melodramatist’s rant 
Might have a more fit : ramn-d’etre than the fiat of autocrat cant. 

Afi.wZ tS e S P /-| s T? teg pardon !-the realist writers, know better. 

a?p °? ^.up 13 ^ J^^-idealised ! Let ’s have the letter, 

£he foots of the gutter and midden. I have grubbed with luxurious tusk iu 
* i e ^ rank as the slough so offensive to finical Rttsbcn, 

And found it a capital feeding-ground. Art./twould appear, iias discovered 

SmwriSf 5®® too long in the clouds she has hovered, 

Scornful of soil and of carrion. Pooh ! there are Morions niokinvs 

what dilettanti call filth. The boobies I their stumblings and^tickings 
Whenever life s road ’s a hit miry remind me of cats in wet weather. g 
Hoi for the rout and the wallow, the muck-feast and mud-bath together ! 

t d S e ^^out for K s tte snowiest napery, 

Or limn the gross facts of the earth without swathes of fantastical drapery ! 
Now the romancers and lyrists have learned of the Sty, it is glorious ! * 
Porkerdom s Art- Apotheosis, Swmehood in Letters victorious I 
Hrumph ! Will they gird at us now for delighting in wallow and grovel ? 

By Gurth and my nose-ring, who dares — after reading a latter-day Novel P 

Old Times Revived. 

+i,?^5^ n u er r ation a £ road on ft t> ei n£ reported that a Member 
the -English Parliament had been “ sent to the Tower.” The torture, the Sc 
Daughter, and an execution on Tower Hill, were nervously expecte 
A second telegram rectified the omission of the word “ Clock ” before Tower. 


■ To OoMMPoiromrra.— TO . mtor doarwthold 
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AT THE DOOR OF KNOWLEDGE. 

T\OVER COLLEGE. — President, Earl Granville, K.G. 

-L/ For particulars apply to Rev. W. Bell, M.A., tlie Head 

Master; or W. Knocker, Esq., Hon. Sec. — Times, 

Ye parents that with’anxions eyes 
Sean rival school lists over, 

Your troubles spare, and spare your sighs, 

And take the train to Dover. 

For lo ! that city J s classic gate 
(No distance from the station) 

Supplies you, wondrous to relate, 

With every information ; 

Go when you will, by light, by dark, 

You could not get it faster — 

The Knocker is the College Clerk l 
The Bell is the Head Master / 

And if one says what is not true, 

Or contradicts the other, 

It ’s plain to see what you may do 
Without the slightest bother. 

For you upon them both may frown, 

And say that you are shocked, or 
May knock the Secretary down, 

And then ring up the Doctor. 





A YOUNG TURK. 


Lines for Home-Rule Legislation. 

As Property has its duties as well as its rights, so, 
conversely, it has its rights as well as its duties. 

The rights of Landed Property in general pertain to 
the Landlord, but the rights of Irish Landed Property 
are the rights of the Tenant, and resolve themselves alto- 
gether into Tenant Right. 

The Irish Landlord ought by rights to have no rights 
whatever, but duties only. 

His duties are his taxes, and the duty of contributing 
to the relief of distress, and to all other works ana 
objects of benevolence, beneficence, and utility. 


Governess, “How dare you, Tommy ? I shall tell your Mamma ! ” a. “Gen eral ” Order.— “ Abolish most of them.”- 

Tommy . “Oh, I don’t care what Mamma says ! She ’s too young !” (Signed,) “G. 0. T,” 


THE NEXT VICTORY ! 

[A Sketch for the Historian of the Future .) 

All apparently was lost. The Sub-Lieutenant in command (the 
only British officer young enough to perform the duties of a General) 
was at his wits’ end. The enemy had gained ground everywhere, 
and the scattered battalions of Ola England were gradually rallying 
round their respective head-quarters— the Infants’ Schools from 
which they had drawn their recruits. Non-Commissioned Officers of 
nearly two months’ standing were taking their places in the junior 
classes of the Educational Establishments just mentioned from force 
of habit, and their “men” were crying as of old for the recently- 
deserted sugarstick and the lately-relinquished box of bricks. 

“ What am I to do ? ” murmured the Sub-Lieutenant, as an aged 
Captain from the List of Officers of the Reserve approached Mm. 

“Half a century of service rather more passive than active has 
rendered me a little rusty. I do not fern equal to giving you 
advice.” 

TMs was said with a heavy sigh, and a moment later the elderly 
speaker had succumbed to a dead faint, produced by the overwhelm- 
ing weight of more than eighty years of comparative inaction. 

“ Let us help you ?” 

It was a very faint wMsper— the outcome of extreme old age. The 
Sub-Lieutenant wavered. He had been addressed by an ancient 
General, who, with some thousand colleagues senior to himself, were 
gathered together in a group, seated in vehicles specially adapted to 
mitigate the rigour of their infirmities. 

“ ’Tis the only chance,” cried the young chieftain in command— 
he was scarcely sixty. “’Tis the only chance! The Reserved 
Reserve will advance ! Quick march — double-charge ! ” 

In a moment there was a general movement of Bath-chairs. The 
strange battalion at an easy trot steadily pursued its way. Then 
happened a remarkable occurrence. The enemy were completely 
taken by surprise. Full of superstition, they regarded this unlooked- 
for manoeuvre as something supernatural. They were prepared to 


meet men — or rather children— but not ghosts ! As they saw the old 
fogies coming towards them in their invalid carriages, they lost 
heart. In a word, they uttered a piercing shriek of consternation, 
and hurrfedly retired. The retreat changed immediately into a rout. 
The honour of England was saved ! The battle had been won by 
* ‘ Old Parr’s Brigade ! ” 

“General Officers and Honorary Colonels!” cried the now tri- 
umphant Sub-Lieutenant to the venerable conquerors as tbey 
leisurely returned aud feebly produced ear-trumpets, so that they 
might listen to their leader’s complimentary harangue— “ General 
Officers and Honorary Colonels, I thank you ! Inkermann has been 
called 1 the Soldiers’ Battle,’ but to-day shall be remembered— aye, 
for ever— as the Yictory of the Retired List ! ” 

And so the fight ended. The Generals were wheeled hack to their 
respective Clubs, and tbe Sub-Lieutenant within five years was 
gazetted (out of Ids turn) to a company. This last step gave the 
greatest possible satisfaction to tbe lucky Captain and his friends, 
although causing— for awhile — a little heart-burning among tbe 
hundreds of Ms seniors, who now perforce became Ms juniors. TMs 
was natural enough, as the well-merited promotion produced stag- 
nation in the British Army for several generations. But (as the 
Press subsequently remarked) “What are private interests worth 
when weighed in the scales with Pluck, Merit, and the Good of the 
Public ? ” 

To conclude. Shortly after the hero had received Ms reward, a family 
group were assembled in tbe newly-furnished quarters that had been 
given to Mm in recognition of Ms hardly-earned advancement. 

I “ Nay, do not give me all the praise,” said the successful tactician 
! to Ms grandchildren as they heartily congratulated Mm on his first 
appearance in the uniform of a Junior Captain in a Marching Regi- 
S ment of the Line. “ Do not give me all the praise. I owe my 
j present rank to the services of others, I should have lost the day 
without the charge of the General Officers' on the Retired List.” 

And the whole nation agreed with him (as they settled with the 
tax-collector) that the charge of the General Officers on the Retired 
List was a heavy one indeed ! 
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Ye your course have run, 
Comrades of the Rifle ! 

Spite of drenching: rain, 

Spite of cold “ Authority,” 

Ye ’ve contrived to gain 
A sound and strong “majority.’ 1 
Bravo, N. R. A., 

Twenty-One to-day ! 

Here ’s your long survival 
Of official snubbing ! 

May you give each rival 
Amicable drubbing ! 

Here ’s to scores improved ! 

Averages bigger ! 

Nerves by strife unmoved 
Fingers firm on trigger ! 

Health ! my N. R. A. 

Twenty-One to-day ! 

Fig for phrases fine ! 

Accents Ciceronian ! 

Brim the cup with wine ! 

Ranges Wimbledonian, 

May ve be this year 
Delugeless, sun-litten, 

While, with hearty cheer, 

Punch , and every Briton, 

Drink “ The N. R. A. 
Twenty-One to-day ! ” 


A GREAT UNWASHED. 

Mr. Forester, the other night, was very 
anxious* to know what the scaffolding at 
the Clock Tower had cost, what it was for, 
and when it would be down. 

Mr. Adams, in giving Mm the informa- 
tion he asked for, said that the cost would 
he £250, that the scaffolding would be down 
tMs week, and that it had been put up for 
the purpose of cleaning the outside of the 
Clock— wMch tells to the eye what the 
tongue of Big Ben proclaims to the ear— 
the flight of time over the head of Parlia- 
ment. When Mr. Adams added that tMs 
is the first time the Clock has had its face 
and hands washed since it was put up, he 
stated what, in these sanitary days, should 
have startled the House. 

Is there any Westminster street- Arab in 
so neglected a condition as to that cleanli- 
ness which is next to godliness, as the Clock 
. to which not only the Collective Wisdom 
but the western portion of the Great Baby- 
lon looks for the time of day P 

Let us hope the hands of Parliament are 
cleaner , than those of its Clock, and that 
such great unwashedness is for the present 
not allowed to penetrate farther than the 
Clock Tower, where, en attendant, it may 
be said to have had a recent representative 
in Mr. Bradlaugh. 


“LA CL0TTTRE ENGLISH AND 
. • , ORIGINAL. 

Much sensation has been excited by the 
daring act of the Board-School teacher who, 
the other day, sealed, with a strip of stick- 
ing-plaster, the lips of one of her pupils 
“ who would not leave off talking.” 

Oh, if that school teacher’s original and 
effective remedy conld but be introduced, 
by the authority of the Speaker, into the 
House of Commons ! 

To he sure, the world would very soon 
he short of sticking-plaster. 

But, think how much the most efficacious 
form this would he of “ La Cloture ” wMoh 
everybody wants, and nobody apparently 
dares ask for! 

Imagine the Home-Rule heads each in its 
sticking-plaster! 

What plaster half so likely to heal the 
sores and raws of Ireland 1 
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A LITTLE JESUIT. 


‘ Son and Heir. “ Ma’, 

| TO EAT ALL THE 


, 1 WISH YOU WOULDN’T LEAVE ME ALONE WITH BABY, ’CAUSE I HAVE 

e Jam, an’ Oranges, an 7 Cakes an 7 Things to amuse her ! 1 ” 


WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT ? ! 

Dear Mr. Punch, 

It has come at last, and from a very great distance. All have heard of it, read of I 
it, and many of us have dreaded to know more about jit. It has been in print for an indefinite ' 
time, but only within the last few days have certain personages, and those the highest in 
the realm , received a proof of it. Long but a name in tMs country, it is now amongst us, a 
splendid reality. It has appeared in the very last place where it might have been expected- 
in the Court Circular . To prevent further suspense, be it known that Her Majesty the 
Queen, and H.R.H. the Prince of Waxes, are At tMs moment each the happy possessor of 
a “ WMte Elephant.” # From Siam. 

P.S.— Her Majesty and the Prince, after mature consideration, have decided not to send 
their WMte Elephants to the Zoological Gardens, but to keep them in boxes, .and occasion- 
ally to show them in public. 

i A Rara Avis {in Bpping Porest) .—A ‘ 1 Wayz-Goose.” 
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PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

censing Laws is too com- 
plex for the Government to 
. "a JL tackle j nst now, ‘ 1 hut they 

fSmjf, ^ i/u7\ hope at no very distant 

i \ date STL kmit a measure 

/ 1 i correcting some of the chief 

\ Till f.|| / JL* Y evils of the present system.” 

A -tjsnv,,, / JijjA So much, in answer to in- 

Ajk Bk | quiries from the Thane of 

/ Fife, commonly called Earl 

I] 8 lBTOj|3 |L( For the satisfaction of 

the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Kimberley said that 
^ TV if Cyprus should he handed 

' i \ over t0 the Colonial Office, 

I H \ the mo( ^ e ^ which it has 

ij ? \ been acquired will not pre- 

§UH |j| | msm \ yen ^ the Farl of Kim- 

\vKS ^1111 111 I ||PSp|S ipkxll ) berley, from trying to form 

YS| wHII 1111 IlifimH BS rf ^ a, valuable possession of it, 

I ffi|r | °f 

^ p > x I j The Earl of N orthbrook 

^\J ^ / ll v^, A. ! informed the Earl of Ra- 

^ / / I I \ \ '^ vensworth that the Ad- 

miralty had decided on 

their shipbuilding programme for the year. Good, my Lords. 

Their Lordships passed a few Bills of little or no remarkable con- 
sequence to the community. 

( Commons , Morning,)— Prayers ; after which Mr, Bradlaugh 
walked in and took his affirmation and seat sub silentio. 

Debatfe on an Amendment to the Employers’ Liability Bill, moved 
by Mr. Macdonald in the interest of the Employed, and seconded 
by Mr. Inderwick. Time called, and Sitting suspended till 
Evening , when Dr. Cameron moved an Address to stay British 
subjects from taking law into their own hands with uncivilised natives 
after the manner imputed, to some missionaries, particularly certain 
“Blantyre Missionaries in Central Africa,” who are reported to 
have punished offending savages not only by flogging some of them, 
but also by banging others, to reclaim — not encourage— the rest. On 
assurance from Sir Charles Dilee, upon the part of the Government, 
that they wished to prevent such doings, the Doctor withdrew his 
Motion. 

Perhaps the Blantyre Missionaries have been belied by the wicked, 
and are falsely accused of having “ Lynched ” or “ Blantyxed ” the 
heathen they could not convert. 

Saturday ( Commons) .—Committee on Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
i Act Amendment Bill, and thereupon lengthy debate, chiefly financial, 
in the course of which Mr. Eorster begged* the Irish Members to get 
on, for if the Bill were not finished that day, he could not be sure 
when it would be brought on again. Nevertheless, Amendment and 
Division followed and followed again and again ; the talk went on, 
and they kept it up from 12 at noon on Saturday to 12 ’30 Sunday 
morning, when at length, on Motion of Mr. Forster, the debate was 
adjourned. 

Mis dat quicito dat ; and, as Sancho Panza might add, whilst the 
grass is growing the steed may starve. As is the growth of grass to 
the sustenance of horses, so is that of potatoes to the support of 
people who subsist on them, or would, if they were not starving for 
want of them. Despatch, Home-Rulers, or else, by the time ar- 
rangements for the relief of your countrymen’s wants are completed, 
Irish distress will be over — and much of it relievable no more. 

Monday {Lords).— Lord Fortesctte recalled attention to a favourite 
idea— not to say “ fad”— of his Lordship’s, which he has frequently 
urged before — that of supplementing the intellectual education of 
the Army by physical competition ; which would be an excellent 
, arrangement if there existed any necessity for it whatever. 

But His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, General Com- 
manding in Chief, who may be supposed to know, assured their 
Lordships that there was none at all. 


Three R’s. 

’(Commons .) — In answer to Mr. Baxter, Lord Hartington said 
the total excess expenditure of the Afghan War was some £9,000,000, 
of which £3,370,000 would have to be found in 1880-81. So much 
for our Scientific Frontier. 

Debate on Irish “ Disturbance Bill ” resumed by Lord R. 


Churchill, who pitched into it so severely that he straightway 
brought up in its defence its author’s Official Big Brother. 

Mr. Gladstone upheld the Government Bill before the House in 
the teeth of opponents who vilify and abuse it, calling it an Irish 
Landlord Ruination Bill, and still harder names. He repelled the 
statement of the noble Lord (R. C.) that it had been introduced for 
the purpose of “oiling some part of the parliamentary machine,” 
and vindicated it against “ inilamed and exaggerated statements ” 
made by other Hon. Members. He contended, very forcibly, that,. as 
for confiscation, it was no worse than several previous Acts (which 
he named) had been. 

A very satisfactory and convincing argument, no doubt— as far as 
it goes. 

Mr. W. C. Cartwright opposed the Bill from the Liberal benches. 

Ditto Mr. Brand, speaking also from the Ministerial ditto.. 

The Marquis of Hartington assured the House that nothing but 
the strong conviction of those responsible for the peace of Ireland 
that a measure such as the present was necessary, would induce him 
to support any proposals of the kind. But it was the duty of the 
Government to prevent the object of the Land Act of 1870 from 
being defeated. They wished also to compel the landlord to exercise 
his rights with moderation. The Executive Government in Ireland 
could not carry out the law. unless the Irish were convinced that it 
was not only law but justice ; and it was, above all, in order to 
produce that conviction that the Bill was brought in. 

After a fling at the Bill by Sir S. Northcote, debate wound up by 
Mr. Forster ; then division. Second Reading carried by 295 to 217, 
majority 78— considerably less than the “ normal ” Cabinet figure. 

Tuesday (Lords).— Lord Winmarleigh caused a parley by calling 
attention to the new scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
Grammar School of Kirkham ; but it came to nothing. 

Lord Norton asked Lord Spencer whether the Inspectors of the 
Education Department had not deprecated the grants for results in 
the specific subjects of the fourth schedule, and whether their depre- 
catory remarks would not he laid on the table. 

Lord Spencer answered both these particular questions in the 
negative, but would consider the main question to which they 
related, during the recess. 

Conversation, without result, ensued. 

( Commons , Morning .) — Debate on Employers’ Liability Bill re- 
sumed by Mr. Warton (Conservative), who urged the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee, which Mr. Knowles (Conservative)— 
Mr. Macdonald’s Motion having been withdrawn— moved that it he. 
Motion opposed by Mr. Chamberlain, supported by Mr. Hussey 
Yivian (Liberal), Mr. Schreiber (Conservative), Mr. Wiggin 
(Liberal), and Sir H. Gieeard ; but opposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
and negatived by 259 to 130. Debate on going into Committee again 
adjourned. 

This Employers’ Liability Bill proposes to make Employers very 
much more liable than they seem to like. Mr. Yivian, on the part 
of many Liberals besides himself, entreated the Government not to 
force it on their staunchest supporters, and warned them that it 
would be fought over clause by clause in Committee. It will not 
have escaped notice that amongst the Liberals opposed to them in 
voting for the Amendment, Ministers had a Wiggin. 

(Evening.)— A discussion of much interest, doubtless, to military 
readers arose on a Resolution for the reduction of the active list of 
Generals to an adequate and no more than adequate number, moved 
by Mr. Trevelyan. Assured by an intimation from Mr. Childers 
that the Government would, as soon as they had time, apply to the 
Army the same system of pay and retirement that they had formerly 
applied to the Navy, Mr. Trevelyan withdrew his Motion. 

Mr. Richard Paget then began to expatiate on a Motion respect- 
ing the maintenance of high roads ; when, presto, the Honourable 
House was counted out. 

Wednesday (Commons).— The Irish Fishermen— as is occasionally 
the case with a few others of their countrymen— require assistance. 
Accordingly, Mr. E* Collins moved the Second Reading of the Sea- 
Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, of which the objects were— firstly, to create 
an unpaid Commission to manage them, and, secondly, to lend them 
£30,000— he should have liked to ask for £100,000. Supported 
by Colonel Colthurst, Mr. Blake, Mr. Parnell, and other Home- 
Rulers, but deprecated by Mr. Forster, because the Government 
could not commit themselves to finding, capital for the fishery busi- 
ness j and of course negatived on division. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Blake stated that the loans made 
to Irish fishermen out of the Reproductive Loan Fund had been 
punctually— except in a few instances— repaid ; and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor confirmed this remarkable statement. Money lent to Irish 
fishermen has been actually— yes, and punctually— repaid. Fact. 

By-and-by, perhaps, the Irish Fisheries will pay interest on loans ; 
a possibility to be considered by capitalists, who hitherto have mostly 
regarded Irish, financially, as no better than Turks. 

Another fact not generally known was mentioned by Sir A. 
Gordon. Irish herrings are too oily to take the pickle, and there- 
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fore cannot compete with Scotch salt herrings in the trade with 
Germany. Irish will be Irish. Even Irish herrings snperabound 
with unctuous humour ; your Scotch are comparatively dry. 

England next came in for a little talk on the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, moved by Mr. Chaplin ; whereon debate was, in the beginning 
of a speech by Mr. Duceham, adjourned. 

Leave having been given to Sir E. Wilmot to bring in a Bill to ' 
incapacitate avowed Atheists from sitting in Parliament (as if total 1 
Nonconformists could be at all more reasonably excluded than any 
others), the House adjourned also. 

Thursday (Lords).— Lord Stratheden and Campbell, in order to 
enable himself to criticise speeches delivered by Mr. Gladstone in 
1877, moved for returns of the killed and wounded in the late war 
between Russia and Turkey. 

“A day too late for the fair,” as in the old days, when fairs were 
institutions, the saying used to be in Arcadia. So said Lord Gran- 
ville (in other words), and asked how the Foreign Office could pos- 
sibly give a return of killed and wounded in a campaign which this 
country took no share in. How, indeed ! 

Lord Dunraven asked, with respect to Turkey. Greece, and the 
Berlin Conference, what the Government meant to ao in the event of 
certain contingencies which might possibly occur, and might not. 

Lord Granville replied that, in his 'prentice days at the Foreign 
Office, his master, Lord Palmerston, had tanght him better than, 
except now and then in a very exceptional case indeed, to answer 
hypothetical questions. Hypothetical questions are questions that a 
Dundreary might be expected to ask— hardly a Dunraven. 

(Commons.) — The Tay Bridge Rebuilding Bill read a Second Time, 
was referred to a “ hybrid ” or mule Committee. 


At the end of a string of questions even more numerous than 
usual, the House at last got upon the order for going into Committee 
on the Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill.. A debate on 
an Amendment thereto, meant to limit its application, moved by 
Mr. Pell, and negatived, was remarkable chieny for comments on 
another Amendment down on the paper, to he moved in Committee 
by the Irish Attorney-General (Mr. Law), which, Mr. Parnell and 
Sir Stafford Nobthcote both agree, completely alters the character of 
the Bill; hut this Mr. Fobsteb and Mr. Gladstone strenuously deny. 

It provides that the Landlord shall be allowed to get rid of his 
liability by giving the Tenant permission to sell his holding. ^ Cases 
in which this is done will be excepted from the Bill. Is this indeed 
“a change of front” ? The Government says no; the Opposition 
and the Home-Rulers both say yes. Politicians are violently divided 
on the question. 

Argue it out between you, Gentlemen. Non nostrum inter vos 
tantas componere lites. 

If, however, a sop to the Conservatives, the (Mr.) Law Amend- 
ment to the Ministerial measure is altogether an offence to Home- 
Rulers. Mr. Parnell said it had entirely changed Ms view of 
the Bill ; wMch, therefore, it may be presumed to have greatly 
ameliorated. It looks like Law combined with Justice. 

Nevertheless, there was a question to be asked, and it was put by 
Lord Elcro : — “ Is it a fact that the Marquis of Lansdowne is no 
longer a Minister ? ” Mr. Gladstone had to reply, “ It is.” The 
Opposition hooray ed. 

Motion for going into Committee carried by 255 to 199. Announce- 
ment of numbers received with cheers from both sides, alike gratified 
— a result also truly gratifying to the genial mind. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE MAN. 

At the Gaiety — Adelphi— General Notes . 

bsebve that Chaumont as 
Lolotte is quite something to 
be seen before the star dis- 
appears. In this piece she 
first assumes the airs of a 
fine lady, and then, losing 
her temper, shows us what 
a Low lot she really is. 

Her Madame attend Mon- 
sieur is only a sort of Lo- 
lotte married to a gentleman 
decidedly her superior, from 
the little we are allowed to 
see of him, whom she hopes 
to surprise at supper with 
Ms mistress. Madame is 
so decidedly coarse that 
nothing can excuse her ex- 
cept having been Lolotte 
before marriage ; and the 
unfortunate husband is to 
be pitied. 

The idea of the piece is 
excellent, but it is not well 
worked out, and, when the 
actress only goes for a 
laugh, the true spirit of 
what might have been a 
very charminglittle comedy 
scene is utterly lost. 

In Toto chez Tata Madame Chaumont est chez elle. As to her 
songs, she puts too much spice into “ La premiere Feuille making 
a winter pickle of it, all its spring freshness having departed ; and for 
4t La bonne Annie ” — that is about as perfect as Celene Chattmont 
can make it, which is only saying, that it is about as good as it 
can he. 

Comparisons are odorous — and there can't he a comparison, only a 
parallel, in tMs case— hut, in a good English version of Madame 
attend Monsieur , or of Lolotte , wouldn't Mrs. Bancroft in both 
or Miss Nellie Faeben in the latter, be on two equal parallels 
with the clever French actress ? A copy would be impossible, and 
would, of course be a dismal failure; for the two characters — 
Madame and Lolotte— sue distinctly and ^peculiarly French ; and 
similar pieces, written for Mrs. Bancroft and Miss Farren, would 
necessanly be distinctly and peculiarly English. Madame Chaumont 
could no more play Mrs. Bancroft's characters in Robertson's 
pieces, as the author intended them to be played, —that is, to the 
satisfaction of a jury of matrons and daughters,— than could Mrs. 
Bancroft play Chattmont’s Madame or Miss Farren the French 
Lolotte to the satisfaction of a Parisian audience at the Variety, the 
Vaudeville, or. the Palais Royal. The two ideas are totally apart. 
Human nature is the same, but its outward expression varies as the 


nationality. The French actress would ever remain the French 
original of the part she had created, without detracting from the 
originality of the English creation, which might he equally perfect 
in its own line. 

La Bonne Annie , however, is entirely Madame Chattmont’s pro- 
perty. No one, in any language, could improve on her rendering of 
this song ; but auy simple artless singer would please me more with 
La Premiere Feuille . Lhebitier is wonderful en galant homme, 
taking Ms friend’s wife— the sly dog— to a baignoire , No. 4, to see 
that dreadful play, Le Roi Candaule . 

Datjbray, arriving late at the Gaiety, has nothing to do, the 
Menage Fopincourt and L y Affaire de la Rue de Lourcine having 
been, I am informed, “ suppressed ” by our Censor Morum . Rather 
late in the day to wake up, after such a play as Cilimare le lien 
aime has been performed. 

La Reme was a mistake in spite of Madame Chatjmont’s five 
minutes' Conference sur le Theatre , and her song of grateful apology, 
wMch was charmingly rendered and loudly applauded ; and also, in 
spite of Mile. Leoauit’s imitation of the gifted Sarah, and M. Plet’s 
admirable imitation of Lhebitier. 

Geoffroy is invariably good, rarely exaggerating, but, as a rule, 
playing so naturally as to invest most farcical situations with an air 
of genuine probability. Lheritier is a French Buckstone, and 
Hyacinthe a droll ; but the public has seen them playing their own 
pieces in their own house, and, though delighted to welcome them at 
the Gaiety, is not very enthusiastic ou the subject, specially after 
the Sarah effervescence had subsided. And then within the last 
few years we have learnt something from our French friends, as it 
appears they have something to learn from the Dutch. We are ac- 
customed to first-rate ensembles , such as are to be found at the Hay- 
market and at the St. James's, while the Palais Royal and Gymnase 
companies in their own special line would find themselves well 
matched — and in some instances overmatched— by the capital troupe 
of comedians now playing at the Criterion under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. If the prolific and somewhat reckless 
French authors would associate themselves with English authors 
as collator ateurs, their pieces and their pockets would gain con- 
siderably ; for most of their pieces, in wMch the point is un peu 
vif. are really improved— most decidedly improved — for an English 
audience's taste, by the freest adaptation possible. 

Unfortunately we have recently seen, chez nous , that, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might state the proverb, “ Originality breeds contempt *' 
— but tMs opens too big a subject for the present space, so, will con- 
tent myself by noting the fact that Mr. Dion Boucicault has 
achieved a success at the Adelphi, not with a thrilling drama, but 
with a milange of absurdities, called Forbidden Fruit , wMch is to be 
classed with Truth and Fink Dominoes as one of the Comedies of 
Cremome. 

Diona, the ballet at the Alhambra, is not by “Dion B.” 

Miss Ellen Terry is charming in Iolanthe ; Madame Modjeska 
and Miss GeneveIve Ward are shutting up ; les Bancroft depart 
for their holiday at the end. of July; the St. James's is over, and a 
new “ Hares Bill ” (without the rabbits) will be brought forward late 
in the autumn. Telle est la vie des Theatres^ and I am 

Tour Representative. 
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A HOST IN HERSELF. 

Mrs. Polkimore Hopkins [who has been asked to bring one or two “ dancing young men” with her). “This is only a first Instalment, 

dear Mrs. Jenkinson 1 There are plenty more coming ! ” 


“KISMET”!!! 

On what is lie musing, this adipose man, 

By opiate fumes enshrouded ? 

Of the Russian's hate, of the Briton’s han ? 

Of the mastered Powers and their boasted plan ? 

Of Ms day of grace and its shortening span ? 

Of the future trouble-clouded F 
Or thinks he, smiling a gTeasy smile, 

And winking slily a furtive wink, 

Of the large resources of Ottoman guile P 
Kismet I * Calm on Convulsion’s brink, 

What doth the fat Fate-worshipper think ? 
Toad-like, a-squat at the Eastern gate 
Of worried Europe, he sits and sits, 

WMIe Statesmen weary and rack their wits. 

Kismet I Surely a full-paunched Fate, 

That Jupiter-Scapin might own as master, 

Must be that Fate wMch the Turk invokes 
Whilst he stolidly perches, serenely smokes, 

On the innermost edge of disaster. 

The old non possumus comes once more 
In a wheezy wMsper, half sneer, half snore, 

From the moony Mussulman’s three-chinn’d throat. 
Conference ? Treaty P Collective Note ? 

Pellets pelted at Behemoth’s hide I 
Greece may threaten and Goschen cMde, 

But Vis inertice ’s victor still, 

A sullen challenge to Europe’s will ! 

What does he mutter amidst the smoke ? 

Is it tragic menace or cynic joke ? 

** Beaconspield carved and Gortschakofe sliced 
{Bring me sherbet sublimely iced J) 

Consolidation brought naught but trouble. 

[mo J Slave , fresh charge me my hubble-bubble !) 
Now, Sadonallah, we ’ll stick like logs, 

And brave the wrath of the Infidel dogs ! ” 


But the powder ’s stored and the train is laid ; 

Will the Kismet-worsMpper wait the torch ? 
Must the banded Powers through bloodshed wade 
To Othman’s seat at the Eastern porch ? 

Both a stark fierce demon of wrath yet lurk 
In the sodden soul of the sluggard Turk 
That shall break in a fury of fatalist zeal 
And put the quarrel to test of steel P 
Or, awed by Europe’s menacing frown, 

Will' the Ottoman coon at once come down ? 


“EX FUMO DAKE LUCEM!” 

Poon Vesuvius ! What next P First, invaded by a “ Funicular 
Kailway ’’—(Punch’s Line it ought to he called)— up to the very edge 
of the seething abyss ; and now, for the lurid and awful light of 
thine own central fountains of stored-up fire, and the red rivers of 
lava that they give with it, we are promised the illumination of cone 
and crater by the Electric Light ! 

As in the days of “Simpson and the Koyal Property,” London 
used to be electrified by the announcement of 20,000 additional 
lamps at Vauxhall on gala nights — we may look out, among the 
attractions of Cook’s tours and Gaze’s excursions, for tne announce- 
ment— “Vesuvius! Personally- conducted Eruption! Warranted 
harmless [ New Craters, on advantageous terms ! Lava laid on by 
private pipe, in directions, to suit Parties making arrangements 
beforehand. Grand Gala night ! Three extra Electric Lamps ! ! ! ” 

Poor Volcano ! — “ How art thou Cockneyfied! ” 


Mem "by a Member. 

( Apropos of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill.) 

Disturbance ? Eugh ! If they ’ve their wicked will, 
They ’ll upset every interest in the Nation : 

Bill Gladstone is the true “ Disturbance Bill,” 

In whom, alas ! there is no compensation.” 
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CHAPTER YII. 

Anothee* Happy Day 123- Tows'. 






issatiseeed with everything 

^ 011(1^6^1)0(17, groaning in 
spirit, and unsuccessful in 
Ms interviews both with 
the Archbeacon and Moe- 
leena, poor John - Bounce 
—whom in Ms misfortunes I 
cannot help pitting, though 
I honestly admit to feeling 
no sympathy with Ms opi- 
ir nions, or . Ms radically 
\ilrnrJ Commnnistic purposes — 
dried Ms head, brushed Ms 
Ijtgg hat, packed up a small bag, 
an< ^ went up to London, in 
order to carry out Ms pledge 
to Mobleena, to blow up 
Tom Tidbleb, and all con- 
nected with the Fenny 
Prometheus. 

After depositing Ms lug- 
CLSflm gage at Ms favourite hotel, 
Yoltaire’s Head,” 
\v near ^ther Arcade, 

r lllll where there was always a 
philosopMcally Ferney - 
shed Room at Ms disposal, 
sHBHS our would-be Small-Beer- 
jester Reformer proceeded 
|||B|P at once to the mysterious 
abode of Tom Tibbleb, 
Director, Editor, Manager, 
|p and Proprietor of the Fenny 

' Prometheus . 

Tom Tibbleb lived as! 
near the sky as possible, | 
personifying Prometheus in 


, h W ^ personifying Prometheus in 

the Attic story. In front 
of Ms windows, on one 

side, was a magnificent weathercock, wMch indicated from, day to day the direction in wMch 
he could hurl Ms penny thunderbolts, and flash Ms liquopodium lightning. From tMs 
eminence he could take the time of day from the clock of St. Stephen's, and set Ms own 
repeater, so as to cMme in with the voice of Big Ben. A barometer of Public Opinion was 
suspended on the wall, faced by a Table of Tides in the Affairs of Man, wMch n taken at 
the flood, lead on to fortune. Rockets, squibs, crackers, were packed away safely in tin 
boxes, handy for immediate use ; a sheet of iron hung on the wall, wMch, when well shaken, 
sounded dreadfully like thunder; and there was proof-sheet lightning, harmless, but effective 
as Japanese fireworks, and forked lightning rockets, requiring very careful handling ; anti- 
Roman candles, marked “with .care;” flags of all colours, folded up in corners; rough 
towels, for improving the circulation, and a patent blower, for sounding a mechanical Penny 
Promethean trumpet, which every morning early aroused the slumbering world, and directed 
the course of those millions of Tom Tedblee’s dependants, whom he was graciously pleased 
to acknowledge as Ms fellow-countrymen, and fellow-citizens. 

Of the hundred million thousand impressions that the Prometheus issues daily, but one 
impression remains everywhere, wMch is, that the Penny Prometheus knows all about it, 
whatever it is, and more than all about it, whatever it isn't, and that the Promethean copper 
mine, in wMch the ofS.ce is situated, has yielded the proprietor heaps of coppers, that nave 
been turned into gold and silver, with which Tom Ttd bleb's ground is strewn, and wMch 


Business ; and in another part was Ms Press 
of Pleasure, in which were Ms white ties, 
evening coats, trowsers, and so forth. The 
attic-room, where John Bounce found 
himself, was of a large type, classically 
supported by four editorial columns, headed 
with big capitals ; the window on the south 
side commanded a space that was leaded 
out ; a statue of the Laocoon stood on an 
agony column, in the comer ; on the walls 
, were portraits of the Fathers of the Fourth 
Estate, including a picture of the first Old 
Pabb, and sketches for several small Parrs ; 
while over the mantlepiece was a half-length 
presentment of the celebrated Jabge 
Oegustus Salamanbeb, the Fire King of 
the Trope-picks, with the legend beneath, 
“Quorum Pars Magna Fui J " On some 
shelves were bottles labelled “Gigantic 
Gooseberries," preserved, and three cases 
of Sea-Serpents. On one wall was a picture 
of the “Great Man and Dog Fight,” and 
below it, preserved in a sort of reliquary, 
“A Hair of the Dog that hit Mm." On 
another wall was a sketch of The Farmer's 
Friend, Chawbaconsfielb, and on another 
an engraving of “The People’s Willi an 
of the deepest dye," in a scene from Axe 
and Crown , or the JRoyal Prerogative ; 
there were, besides, some pre-Raphaelite 
portraits of Latter Day Sinners ; a hundred 
numbers of the Prometheus , scattered 
about loosely, labelled Prometheus Un- 
bound, and another set, in anti-Russian 
leather covers, labelled, Prometheus Vinc- 
tus; the chairs were stuffed with old pad- 
ding, from the back numbers ; and on the 
table, it being five p.m., was a capital tea, 
for wMch Tom Tibbleb was getting up an 
appetite, in the next room, "by exercising 
his skill at fencing and single-stick, 
attacking a column of dummy figures, 
wMch he said improved Ms circulation 
immensely, and quite set Mm on Ms legs 
again. 

“Take something," said little Tom 
Tedbleb, as he entered breatMess, wrapped 
in a proof-sheet. 

* ‘ So, thank you ! " replied J ohn Bounce, 
abruptly. “The fact is, I've come to give 


e fact is, I've come to give 

S ou "something." And then, mindful of 
is promise to Mobleena, he commenced 
the operation of blowing up. 

Tom Tibbleb, taken by surprise at the 
first explosion, stepped hack in mute 
astonishment at Ms visitor's daring bold- 
ness ; but, immediately recovering himself 
in Ms proof-sheet, wMch was a kind of shirt 
of evening mail, he shouted through a 
telephone. At tMs signal twenty devils 
from the Printers appeared through various 
panels and traps, who, seizing the luckless 
Reformer, bore him of£ in their clutches, 
and held Mm under a fount of type, until 
he was deluged with black Printers' ink 
from head to heel, when they set him free, 
and let Mm make Ms way home as best he 
could. 

“ Poor John Bounce ! " my Lady-readers 
will exclaim, even though they may agree 
with me that he deserved the treatment he 
received. Alas ! he has not come to the end 
of it yet ! He has offended Tom Tibbleb, 
who will go on working that fount of 
Printers’ ink, until no one will ever believe 
that John Bounce ever was any other 
colour than jet black. 

And so turned out of Ms hotel, pointed at 
scornfully in the streets of London; he 
slunk back to Small-Beeij ester, where' it 
was a long time before he dared show even 
the tip of Ms nose— from wMch the black 
was just beginning to wear off — above the 
window-blinds of Ms own house, wMch 
very soon exhibited bills posted up, inform- 
ing the inhabitants that tMs valuable 


he is engaged in picking up morning, noon, and night. 

It was easy to see from Ms room, as you might from Ms company, after you have been 
in it a few minutes, that Tom Teddleb was a Sybarite, though not an idle one, as the intel- 

U j. J t ■ -C- j _e . rtj/r * -i i i _ 1 o 


ligent reader may have already inferred, from the fittings previously described, and from 
the ornaments, partly for show, mostly for use, wMch could at once indicate to what estate of 
the realm their owner belonged. 

In the centre of the room was a press ; and everything around was connected with the 
Press. This press was used for everything and anything. His hooks were in it ; Ms table- 
cloths, dinner-napkins, and all sorts of articles, and printed goods. This was his Press of 



DONKEYS HAVE EARS.” 

Emily {playing at Lawn-Tennis with the new Curate ). “ What ’s the Game now, Me. Miniver V 9 Curate. “ Forty — L ovE. ,, 
Irreverent Gardener {overhearing). “ Did y’ever hear such Imperenoe ! ‘Love,’ indeed ! And him not been in the Parish 
above a Week 1 Just like them Parsons 1 ” 


property was for sale, and that as there was no good-will in the 
place, the fixtures would alone be parted with at a valuation. 

J ohn Bounce had kept his word to Moeleena ; but the Penny 
Prometheus attacked him every morning for a month with articles, 
letters, and paragraphs, headed, “ Mr. Bounce Again l” until 
blackened as he was, bankruptcy stared him in the face, and nothing 
could save him except white-washing; and how was that to be 
done ? Poor Bounce l 

Bo far Mrs. Overwayte’s plan had prospered ; Bounce had been 
snubbed by Moeleena ; her father still retained the Mastership of 
Deedler’s Trust, with his other appointments ; but her triumph was 
not unclouded — the Archbeacon would have to pay his share of the 
fees to Sir Isaac; and if Moeleena should change her mind, and 
take pity on Bounce, the whole battle would have to be fought over 
again, and on a field very disadvantageous to her movements. 

* What is to be done, my dear P ” asked the Archbeacon, as he 
stood before the glass, in his Doctor’s University bed-gown and hood 
twiddling the tassel of his College cap, previous to putting out 
the night-light. 

“ Bone! You Arch-Noodle ? ” replied his spouse, from under the 
bed-clothes; “what’s to be done f Why the shoulder of mutton 
and baked potatoes for to-morrow’s dinner ! ” 

“I don’t ouite understand, my dear,” said the Archbeacon, 
pausing with the extinguisher. 

you Arch-Noddy!” returned the Lady, contemptuously. 

What ’snecessary must be done. Dinner ’s necessary ; the shoulder 
of mutton will be hot to-morrow : when it is cold, we can offer it to 
Moeleena, if she dares to encourage that Bounce ! ” 

I see,” said the Archbeacon, as he extinguished the light. 

As well as you ever will in the dark,” answered his spouse. 

Moeleena must be married to a friend of ours, who will pay some 
share of Sir Isaac s charges ; and, above all, Moeleena mustn’t 
ftccept any one recommended by the Bishop, or Mrs. Dowdie.” 

Why not, my dear?” asked the Archbeacon, who was now 
performing that act of cannibalism, 'known as “ tucking himself in,” 
before dropping off to sleep. But his question met with no verbal 


response, only a gentle snore, and a quiet, but vigorous kick, which 
caused Dr. Oveewayte to congratulate himself on the strength of 
his furious tucking in. 

“ Recommended by the Bishop, and Mrs. Dowdie I ” murmured 
the Archbeacon to himself ; “ what the deuce does she mean ? ” 

Then, after intoning his first snore, he joined Mrs. Oveewayte 
in her nocturne. My readers will gather from this that during 
Mr. Simpler’ s and Mr. Bounce’s absence, some one had been re- 
commended by Mrs. Dowdie as a candidate for Moeleena’ s hand. 
Who was it? Fair Ladies, I will not deprive yon of the pleasing 
information one second longer than I can help. Let us meet and 
gossip over it in my next chapter. 


RIGHT AND WRONG AT WIMBLEDON, 1880. 

{Extracts from a Couple of Diaries.) 

Lieutenant Lazyboy’s Record. (Tee Wrong * *Way.) 

Monday . — Lounged down in the afternoon. Found that my tent 
had not been planked over. Could not stand that I Came back to 
Town and dined at the Club. 

Tuesday.-- Having nothing better to do, thought I would look in 
at Wimbledon. The carpet I had ordered for my tent not soft 
enough. Utterly impossible to remain. Returned to Town, and' 
enjoyed a comfortable night’s rest. 

Wednesday.'— -BotheTei 3 by the Butterfly girls to take them to see 
the Camp, So had to doit. Horrid nuisance. Got a headache from 
the firing, and in opening a gate spoiled a pair of lavender kid gloves. 

Thursday.— 'E ioq day, so thought I would go to the Camp. Had 
a little dinner in my tent. Rather pleased that I was not obliged to 
follow the other fellows up to Town. Slept in my tent, after throw- 
ingthe empty champagne bottles into the open. 

Friday . — Dreadful night. All sorts of trumpet-calls. Too ill to 
move. Spent the day in retirement. The salmon at yesterday’s 
dinner has given me an awful headache. 
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AN AESTHETIC MIDDAY MEAL. 

At the Luncheon hour , Jellaby Postlethwaite enters a Pastrycook's and calls for a glass of Water , 
into which he puts a freshly-cut Inly , and loses himself in contemplation thereof. 

Waiter. “ Shall I bruts you anything else, Sir ?” 

Jellaby Postlethwaite. “ Thanhs, no I I have all I require, and shall soon have done !” 


A BUNDLE OE BILLS. 

Mr. Punch Las reasons for believing that 
among the Parliamentary prospects can 
hardly be included that of the following 
Bills being brought into Parliament by the 
Members whose names are attached to 
them. 

A Bill for closing Breweries— Mr. Bass. 

A Bill for the encouragement of Pure 
Literature— Mr. Bradlaugh. 

A Bill for Disestablishing and Disendow- 
ing the Court of Aldermen and the Guilds 
of the City of London— Sir Robert Walter 
Carden. 

A Bill for the Repeal of all Statutes 
affecting Religious Houses for both sexes 
throughout the United Kingdom, its Colo- 
nies and Dependencies — Sir Thomas 
Chambers. 

A Bill for the Suppression of Horse- 
Racing— Mr. H. Chaplin. 

A Bill for the Better Ordering of Ath- 
letics at the Universities — Mr. Chitty. 

A Bill for the Abolition of Divorce— 
Mr. Inderwicx. 

A Bill for Re-imposing the Duty on 
Paper— Mr. Passmore Edwards. 

A Bill for the Better Regulation of Society 
Journals— Mr. Henry Labouchere. 

A Bill for Appointing Regular Officers to 
the Command of Yolunteer Corps— Colonel 
Lawrie. 

A Bill for Establishing Annual Parlia- 
mentary Elections for the Universities — 
Mr. Robert Lowe. 

A Bill for Prohibiting the Sale of News- 
papers at Railway Stations — Mr. W. H. 
Smith. 

A Bill for Abolishing Competitive Ex- 
aminations— Mr. Wren. 

And lastly, a Bill for admitting the Major 
and the Admiral to Parliament, without 
election, and keeping them there — Mr. 
Punch t 


POLITICAL PARADOX. 

The loss which the Government has sus- 
tained by the secession of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne is not so small as it is Petty. 


Saturday . — Woke up with a bad cold, in spite of the sumptuous 
appointments of my tent, which is as luxurious as a lady’s boudoir. 
Left the place, as I can’t stand another week of it. Wimbledon the 
biggest mistake out !_ Never saw such a disgusting hole ! Hang the 
National Rifle Association ! 

Private Workaway’s Record. (The Right Way.) 

Monday . — Reached Wimbledon, and set to work to pitch my tent. 
Great fun. Did me a world of good. Dug the ditch and spread the 
waterproof sheet over the heather. Devoted the afternoon to setting- 
up drill. Slept like a top. 

Tuesday.— Up with the lark. Battalion drill in the morning, 
shooting in the afternoon. Eresh as a rose ! 

Wednesday.— Saluted at daybreak. Shooting in the morning, 
battalion drill in the afternoon. Lively as a cricket ! 

Thursday .— On duty all day. Did my proportion of sentry-go 
and picket-work. No complaints. All on the alert and quite 
correct. Great fun ! 

Friday .— Raced the sun in rising, and beat Mm ! Attended mili- 
tary lecture. Fell in for ambulance drill. Devoted the remainder 
of tbe day to shooting. Something like a holiday ! 

Saturday . — Early parade. Got through three hours’ steady drill 
in a workmanlike manner. Inspection of Camp. Everything in 
apple-pie order. Then some really good shooting. Half-holiday in 
the afternoon. Racing, jumping, and other athletic sports. Never 
better in my life. Shall enjoy the second week as much as the first. 
Wimbledon an enormous success! Never saw such a delightful 
spot I The National Rifle Association for ever ! 


THE OTHER SIDE 03? THE ACCOUNT. 

“ Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill,” What an 
enormous sum Ireland will have to pay England ! 


PRE-ADAMITE PAINT. 

Tbcb question put to Mr. Adam, the other night, as to what he 
meant to do in the shape of beautifying the interior of the home of 
the legislature, was met by that gentleman with the usual response. 
He was not in a hurry to do anything. This answer is, of course, as 
old as Mr. Adam. Indeed older; for it has been given before Ms 
time by several of Ms predecessors. However, perhaps, the present 
guardian of Sir Charles Barry’s masterpiece may he induced to 
make some move in the matter of adornment, seeing that, as a critical 
contemporary puts it, the stranger who mounts the staircase leading 
to the Committee-rooms, is brought, when he surveys the frescoes, 
“face to face with a ravage of thirty years fit to match anything’’ 
that has befallen the work of Leonardo perishing under the neglect of 
centuries. There seems, therefore, no dpubt, but that before long some 
one will have to be called in. Meantime let Mr. Adam get a pail of 
water and a scrubbing-brush. If he is at a loss for a decoration for 
the moment, he evidently can’t go very far wrong — with the Bath ! 


By Great Anker’s Licence. 

“ Two eggs of the Great Auk, not previously recorded, discovered in an old 
private coUection in Edinburgh, were sold by auction on Friday by Mr. J. C. 
Stevens, of King Street, Covent Garden, one fetching £100, ana the other 
102 guineas ,” — Daily News, July 5. 

This is a case of sale by auction wMch well deserves to be called 
“ Great Auktion.” At such prices we may indeed say, in trade 
phrase, that “ Eggs is eggs.” 


The Best “ Baike^ Progress.”— O n Ms Sunday School errand 
at Gloucester, 1180 . 
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OUR GEESE. 


’T would far£ w|th^hee 

— ^ ^gsf fj gp^- ^ "** But for [that modern 
— — ===■— Curtins, Drummond 

Wolee ; 

Nay, things so bad might fare from worse to worst, 

Were ’t not for our Palladium, glorious Gorst. 


|*jV> H> England, left by For- 
tune in the lurch, ill 


M' 


Stout as the Three who kept the Bridge of old, 

These scare Rad robbers from the Church’s fold, 

Resist the Arch-fiend Gladstone and his works, 
Holding a brief for Heaven and the Turks. 

But there ’s another mightier yet than these. 

Old Rome, so history says, was saved by geese, 

And the chief “ Question-asker ” is an Anser 
Greater than any History — the romancer ! — 

Holds records of. The lord Stratheden and Campbell 
Beats most at an inquisitorial ramble ; 

And oft the pestilent Premier writhes and squirms 
Beneath the great “ I-want-to-know ” De Worms. 
But what historic goose can match at cackle 
The incontinent querist who delights to tackle 
His Country’s foes, from Gladstone to Grant-Dupe, 
With daily screeds of skimble-skamble stuff, 

Mixed homily and catechism, fraught 
With such an inchoate vastitude of thought, 

So subtly blending infinite pretence 
With most mirific lack of pertinence, 

That the old type of foolish fuss, Dame Partlet, 

Must now yield place to— Mr. Ashmead Bartlett ! 


A Distinction with, a Difference. 

“The Sultan has invited the Director of the Ottoman Bank 
to the Palace, to discuss the difference between the Porte and 
the Bank .” — Recent Constantinople Telegram . 

The great difference, we take it, between the Porte 
and the Bank— which includes most of the minor ones— 
is that the Bank has command of money, the Porte 
hasn’t— 4 ‘ nor none is like to have.’’ The one is a Porte 
in a storm. The other is a Bank with a rest. 


DRAMATIC DIPLOMACY, 

The true Secret of, as extracted from a Foreign Office wire by Mr. Punch’s 
te Own Special Tapper.” 

Marl Gr-nv-Ue, F. O London , to Fight Mon. G . G-sch-n, B. E., 
Constantinople . 

Waiting to hear from you. Something ought to have happened 
by this time. What are you about ? Wire. 

Right Mon . G. G-sch-n, B. E., Constantinople , to Earl Gr-nv-lle, 
F. O., London. 

Am about nothing particular. They don’t understand arithmetic. 
Shall broach the “Reforms,” however, at dinner on Tuesday. 
Things move more slowly here than you would suppose. Situation 
delicate. Ought I to wear a hat at dessert ? 

Earl Gr-nv-lle , F. O., London , to Right Mon. G. G-sch-n , B. E., 
Constantinople . 

Certainly. Assert yourself. We will take consequences. 
Refuse also to leave Palace till promise to carry out programme is 
given in black and white. Prestige will suffer by prolonged inaction. 
You understand. Strike. 

Right Mon . G. G-sch-n , B. E, y Constantinople , to Earl Gr-nv-lle, 
F. O., London . 

Have struck. Produced Fifteen Puzzle with the coffee, and got 
H. M. into a two hours’ conversation over it. Very successful. He 
did it twice, and promised a concession. The whole of the Syrian 
Zaptiehs are to wear policemen’s helmets and learn book-keeping by 
single entry. This to come in force his next birthday hut one. Hope 
this will do. 

Earl Gr-nv-lle, F. 0., London, to Right Mon . G. G-sch-n , B. E„ 
Constantinople . 

Won’t do. 0. R. telegraphs from Berlin <c We ’re nowhere.” G. 
feels this too* Something must be done. You will have our fullest 
support in a coup de theatre. Try one. 

Right Mon . G . G-sch-n , B. E., Constantinople, to Earl Gr-nv-lle, 
F. O., London. 

Coup, de thSdtre effected. Have refused to give up escaped' female 
slave. Enveloped myself in union-jack, and sang “ Rule Britannia ,” 
defying Ministry to walk over my prostrate body. Not' one of them 
would. She goes to Egypt. Triumph complete. Hope this will 
satisfy you. 

Earl Gr-nv-lle , F. O., London, to Right Mon, G. G-sch-n, B. E., 
Constantinople . 

Thanks very much. Not quite what we expected, hut better than 
nothing. Prepare for arrival of Collective Note. That will wake up 
H. M. Meantime wear your hat . 


GIVE YOTJR ORDERS ! 

Mr. Punch, , . „ _ . . 

Many persons, equally interested with myself m affairs of 
pomp and ceremony, were of course highly delighted by the perusal 
in the Court Circular of the announcement that — 

“ On the occasion of the audience granted by the Q,ueen to the Ambassador 
from the King of Siam, on Friday last, His Excellency Chow Phya Bhanu- 
wongse Matta XosaTibodi ti Phralang having presented Her Majesty i 
with the insignia of the Order of the White Elephant of Siam, the Queen 
was invested with the Riband, Badge, and Star, which were placed on Her 
Majesty by Princess Beatrice.” 

In the course of my favourite reading I subsequently had the 
pleasure to learn from the Morning Post that — 

“ The Queen has been graciously pleased to confer on Phya Ratua Kosa, 
First Secretary of the Siamese Embassy, who was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from being present at Windsor Castle on the 2nd inst., the Companion- 
ship of the Order of St. Michael and St. George.” I 

Surely, Sir, the Order of SS. Michael and George was a more than 
ample return for the Order of the White Elephant. The insignia of 
the latter symbolise a superstition ; but do not those of the former 
commemorate sacred personages, objects of orthodox faith ? It is a 
delusion to believe the bodies of white elephants to be tenanted by 
transmigrated souls ; whereas we kuow it — do we not ? — to be true 
that St. George slew a dragon, and that St. Michael also triumphed 
over a similar antagonist, when, as represented in the stained glass 
window at Melrose Abbey, 

“ Full in the midst his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride.” 

Is not the Companionship of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George the fellowship of Saints, for which Phya Ratua Kosa may 
be expected forthwith to get, if he has not already got himself duly 
qualified, and when he goes back to Siam wiH he not very likely 
convert his master the Eng ? 

Otherwise, for exchange of decorations with Sovereigns who believe 
in such creatures as White Elephants, the Crown might perhaps he 
advised in adaptation to their ideas, to create special Orders of 
Chivalry, whereof the denomination might be derived from denizens 
of the Zoological' Gardens, as, for instance, the Order of the Hippo- 
potamus, or the Order of the Two-Horned Rhinoceros. Therewith 
a complimentary distinction received from a foreign potentate of the 
Buddhist or any suchlike persuasion, might be repaid in kind, and 
with such congruity and fitness of things as to make things perfectly 

Square. 

P.S. — The United States, I think, are provided with no Order of 
Chivalry whatever. Uncle Sam might be pleased to institute an 
Order of the B,uffalo, or of the Spread Eagle ; or what would he think 
of an Order of the Sea-Serpent r 


£3 W To CoBEBSPOiTDEirxs .— The Editor does not hold hit nsdf bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In no case cm these te returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be "kept. 
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Cot 


BORN OCTOBER IS, 1817 


DIED JULY 12, 1880. 


For some little time we had been deprived of bis personal presence at our council-board ; yet 
bis letters, written with bis own band, showed no sign of failing, but, on the ’contrary, inspired ns with 
the greatest confidence in bis ultimate restoration to health. Only a few days before the end came, be 
bad sent suggestions for the week’s Cartoon, and our latest dumber contained contributions from 
bis pen. 

That be is not still with us— that we shall not, after a while, greet him, as heretofore, at our 
weekly gathering— is hard to imagine ; but that he is gone from us for ever, that we shall never again 
respond to the grasp of that good right hand, shall never more watch those keen, quick, intelligent 
eyes, nor hear his kindly voice, seems for us, so long and so closely associated with him, impossible 
to realise. 

Yet, he has gone— and left us the lesson of his life. 

Gifted with rare critical acumen and mental powers of no common order, his vigorous brain 
directed a hand as quick and ready as his own thonght. 

Possessing a marvellous capacity for work, he was indefatigable in the discharge of Ms many 
onerous duties; and so, oftentimes, doubtless, overtaxing a strong constitution, he lived and died 
in harness. 

He was always occupied with a variety of subjects; ever as eager to acquire, as willing to impart, 
knowledge. A cultivated man of letters, an admirable scholar, he was as free from pedantry as he was 
incapable of idleness. His relaxation was study ; his mental rest, activity in some new field ; and from 
Ms earliest schooltime to the last days of Ms life, Ms career of usefulness is an example of well- 
directed energy, tenacity of application, and honest singleness of purpose. Whatever he set himself 
to do, he did thoroughly. And in that word may be summed up Tom: Taylor’s character ; for, from 
first to last, he was, in the Mghest and best sense, “Thorough.” 

Pec uliarly placed in Art and Literature, for him to make some enemies was inevitable. But, if 
in error, he was readily open to conviction, and Ms frank and free confession of mistake was not the 
least touching characteristic of Ms generous, manly nature. 

**As a Dramatist he did excellent and lasting work ; but his numerous plays are so familiar to the 
public as to render superfluous here anything more than a general recognition of their undoubtedly great 
merits, both in construction and in terse and nervous dialogue. 

It remains to speak of him, once and for all, as we of tMs Staff knew him. He was a warm- 
hearted, genuine, upright Man. To us, Ms fellow-workers, he proved himself a careful, considerate, 
and judicious Editor ; and, in all respects, a staunch and loyal friend, whom we sincerely loved. He 
had the very gentleness of a woman, and Ms large human sympathy could never allow him to turn 
a deaf ear to any tale of distress. 

Quick to detect and appreciate talent, he was ready in every way and on all occasions to hold out 
a helping hand to a beginner. 

Of Ms Home-life it does not become us here to speak— our deepest and strongest sympathies are 
with the bereaved ones— but tMs we may say, in all humble hope, that when at last our names shall be 
called, and when you who read and we who write tMs inadequate tribute to Ms worth, shall be 
summoned to give an account of our stewardsMp, may we too, one and all of us, be able to present 
the record of a life as useful, as well-spent, and as blameless as that of the dear friend whose loss 
we deplore. 


von. uxxTx, 





AN AMATEUR RACING-DAY WITH THE NEW STEEL YACHT. “PUNCH-BOWL 
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“JUST OUT!” (AT ALL THE LIBRARIES.) 

First Young Lady . “ How did you like Oonviot Life , dear V* 

Sectmd Young Lady. “ Pretty well. 'We’ve just begun Ten Years* Penal Servitude. Some of us like it, but ” 

Old Lady {mentally). “ Good gracious i What dreadful Creatures ! So young, too I ” [Looks for the communicating cord l 


THE BEADLE! 


THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEE RJESTER. 

BY 

ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of “The Chronicles of Barsellshire,” “Beer jester Brewers ,** 
“The Half-way House at Aleinton ,** “ Thorley Farm for 
Cattle ,** “ Family Parsonage ,** “ The Frying Minister ,** 
“Pearls Before Swine; or. Who Used His Diamonds?** 
“ Bub the Hair,** “ The Way We Dye How,” “Fishy Fin,** 
“Fishy as Wildux** “Dr. Thorne and David James** “Star 
and Garter , Richmond” “Rachel Hooray!** “ The Jellies of 
Jelly,** “The Bertrams and Roberts,** “Lady Pye-Anna,** 
“Tails of All Creatures ,** “ *Arry* Otspur,** “Mary Grea- 
sily” “ vicar of Pullbaker,** “ McDermott of Balladsingerun,** 
“ Can*t You Forget Her ?** “He Knew He Could Write,** 

8fC> 

CHAPTER Till. 

Coram Episcopo. 

Dr. Dowdie, Bishop of SmaH-Beerj ester, was a quiet, easy-going, 
silent-voting prelate, tenacious of such authority as he possessed, 
and patiently ambitious of attaining to Archiepiscopal splendour ; 
tolerant of dissent, yet ever ready to Toll the fatted calf on the con- 
version of a prodigal or a pretty-gal, and still more ready, whenever 
the weal of the Church Established might be intrusted to bis hands, 
to cut a good fat slice out of it for himself. 

In person Dr. Dowdie is a decidedly good-looking man; and 
though somewhat below the middle height, he is considered as in 
himself equal to an entire] episcopate of sixty-two bishops, being 
exactly five feet two inches high, and every inch a bishop. He is 
not, therefore a bishop, in partibus, Jmt in toto . He is somewhat 
deficient in nose, as this episcopal organ is so frequently submitted 


to the process of being snapped off, I regret to say, by Ms better half, 
who in reality rules the roast in the Palace— Dr. Dowdie himself 
being the roast— and directs the diocese from her husband’s sanctum ; 
while he himself, seated on Ms throne in Small-Beerjester Cathedral, 
has no more real power in his hands than have the recumbent stone 
effigies of Ms predecessors on their CotMc tombs. 

Dr. Dowdie is remarkable neither for great talent nor for any 
brilliant social qualities, and so Ms swift but steady rise in Ms pro- 
fession, and subsequently Ms preferment from one See to another, in 
rapidly improving succession, was an enigma to the world outside ; 
and he himself was as unintelligible as an inscription on a Moabite 
stone, except to Mrs. Dowdie, who had so often translated him into 
various diocesan dialects, from Land’s End to Northumberland, 
that by the time of Ms latest instalment on account of Ms Small- 
Beerj ester Bishopric, he might well have been intoxicated with his 
success, having Been in England half-sees over within the first three { 
years of Ms Prelacy. 

As the great Earl of Warwick had earned the title of King-maker, 
so Mrs. Dowdie had thorougMy deserved the honourable sobriquet 
of “Eminent Translator^’ wMch had been conferred on her by aH 
the ecclesiastics, their wives and families in aU the dioceses. Once 
having completed the rough translation, tMs worthy woman set her- 
self to carefuHy adapting the bishop to the new stage where he had 
to appear. The Bishop was entirely in her hands ; he never moved, 
proprio motu , hut only when she pushed him forward ; whatever 
she made Mm take, he took, including a black" draught, or wMte one, 
if either were in the game on the board ; and when not in action he 
was only too glad to remain upright, and always on the square. 

Yet, perhaps, he inwardly groaned under the domestic tyranny 
wMch, to all outward appearance, he seemed to accept with philoso- 
pMc contentment. But for her promptings Ms ambition might have 
taken quite another turn, on the military parade, or in Westminster 


Perhaps, Ladies, he was silently sighing lor an oppOTnnity to 
break away from these bonds, wMch gave him so little interest, to 
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ON A BREAD-PLATTER. 

“ Well, Austin, oak you head that ? ” 

*' Ho, Mamma. 5 * 

“Well, it is bather difficult ! Those are Old English 

LETTERS.” 

“Are they ? Then no wonder the Ancient Britons couldn’t 
Bead or Write 1 ” 


assert his independence, and, so to speak, to throw away the Female 
Dictionary to which, he had owed his rapid and most successful 
translations. If he eyer ventures to insinuate that being a Bishop 
he should like to have his own latch-key and go out occasionally 
by himself ; if he occasionally remonstrates against being compelled 
to clean the children’s boots and cut their hair, simply because he 
wears an apron, and must put it to some economical use, Mrs. 
Doodle retorts with, the Question from her Episcopal Catechism, 
“Who made you what you are?” to which his Lordship is com- 
pelled to reply, “ You did, my dear,” and she then reminds him with 
no little asperity, that when he was first made Bishop, he was only 
an Eighteen-penny Ordinary, supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of Commercial Travellers, and now he is on the high road to 
be Prime-meat of all England ! Was she not carving it all out for 
him? Cui JBono, if not for the joint good of himse lf and his 
family 

The Bishop admitted it. Then why this ingratitude:? she asked. 
Let her hear Do more of it. And so Ins faint attempt at insubordi- 
nation came to a lame andimpoteM 'conclusion. 

At length, however, the 'Bishop fancied he saw a ray of hope 
gleaming in the eye of Ms new chaplain, fhe Reverend Matthew 
Matttx, who had been, selected out of a perfect regiment of appli- 
cants byhis experienced wife ; for this excellent lady would have 


chosen all the clergy for the diocese had the opportunity offered, and 
reduced them all to submissive obedience to her sovereign will. 

“You’re quite a good Queen Bess,” the Bishop had said to her 
playfully, when he saw her a little ruffled,— which probably suggested 
the resemblance, pictorially. 

“ I ’d be an Ecclesiastical Britannia, if I had my way,” was the 
worthy woman’s rejoinder. “ Britannia rules the waves ; I rule 
the See.” 

The Bishop hummed to Mmself the remainder of the tune wMch is 
wedded to tne declaration of the eternal freedom of Britons ; but he 
thought it the safest policy to offer no further observation. 

Mr. Matthew Mattix, the new Canon, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop, and special protige of Mrs/DowniE, is, however, far too im- 
portant a personage in this story to be dismissed with a few hard 
lines in the middle of a chapter ; indeed it would have been more 
than the Bishop himself would have dared to do, even iu the most 
crowded chapter ever assembled,, against the express desire of his 
wife, to whose superior will and judgment, I, my dear Ladies, must 
also bow, and ask your attention to the portrait which I shall now 
have the pleasure to present for your inspection, though I can 
scarcely describe the operation as pleasurable, since Canon Matthew 
Mattix is no favourite of mine, as I may warn you beforehand, with- 
out prepossessing you against him, and with every intention of 
treating Mm as fairly as possible. 

Mr. Matthew Mattix was not originally a member of the Church 
Establishment ; but being, as Ms family name implies, of Angular- 
Saxon Dissent, he had adhered to the Early Perpendicular Persua- 
sion. However, when he was only five feet two, he entered as an 
under- sizar at St. Rhombus College, where, on Ms rapidly attaining 
the standard of six feet, he was made a Full-Sizar, in which position 
it was Ms duty to chop logic for the Master and Fellows, and make 
the hardest props for the support of the Mathematical Tripos. In 
tMs occupation he made such progress that he was elected Gradient 
of Ms college, an honour that was only conferred on one in six ; when 
in diametrical opposition to Ms father’s wishes, he renounced the 
Perpendicular Persuasion, and through the influence of Ms patron, 
Sir Kumeer Bence, to whose family circle he had been admitted, he 
was appointed to the valuable Bectangularship of St. Euclid’s 
College, instituted for tfie Propagation of Parallelograms iu the 
Polygonian Islands. On the occasion of Ms preaching Ms own first 
ParaBelogrammatic Sermon, wMch, it must be acknowledged, he did 
in excellent axiomatic English, he captivated the rich vulgar widow 
of a defunct Dyer, who considered Ms complements as addressed to 
herself. 

TMs devoted Lady disposed of a large portion of the property 
wMch her husband had made by dyeing, in order to purchase for 
Mr. Mattix a Living, and she was on the point of appearing in her 
true colours/after throwing off the weeds, when Time’s inexorable 
scythe gave her her coup de grass . Her entire property went to her 
relatives, except a box of her best weeds, wMch were left to Mr, 
Mattix, and so all Ms hopes in tMs quarter ended in smoke ; 

The following year he won the Bhum Boyd ScholarsMp, by a 
learned essay on the Tripos and Onionos of the Ancient Greek Sup- 

g erstitious Bites. TMs prize is in the gift of the Greengrocers’ 
ompany, which at once elected him as their Honorary Chaplain, 
when he immediately rented a commodious house charmingly situ- 
ated iu the most fashionable square of the Hypotheneuse, which gave 
Mm the right to the tolls, not only from all the belles crowding to 
Ms church, hut also, by a grant of the College of St. Rhombus, from 
everyone,, crossing the Pons Asinorum . 

Here he made Mrs. Dowdie’s acquaintance, and the intercourse 
very speedily became close and confidential. From the moment he 
became the Bishop’s Chaplain, and Canon of Small-Beerj ester, Mr. 
Mattix resolved thafrhe — he, Mr. Mattix, would iu effect be Bishop 
of Small-Beerj ester. Mrs. Dowdie had also chosen the same posi- 
tion for herself. Mr. Mattix flatters Mm self that he can out- 
manoeuvre the Bishop’s wife, and that, if other means fail, he has a 
reserve force in his hand in the shape of the Bishop himself, who, 
he is confident, would gladly avail Mmself of any safe opportunity 
of emancipating himself from the petticoat tyranny. 

Mr. Mattix is tall of stature, hut decidedly Low in his views. He 
is somewhat broad-chested, but very narrow-minded, When there 
are two lines for him to take, he can, according to Ms inclination, he 
either obtuse or acute. His forehead is square, Ms eyes look round, 
and are occasionally bisected with mathematical precision by heavy 
Euc-lids. To some people the bridge of Ms nose is sometMng they 
cannot get over, and its classic outline bears a strong resemblance to 
the above-mentioned Pons Asinorum^whioli is the Only Roman thing 
about Mm ; as any approach to an M. fe. waiSteoat, a Mgh-eut clerical 
coat, or an imitation jugurn or Roman Collar is, in Canon Mattix’ s 
eyes, an intolerable abomination. His hands are large, but otherwise 
they are no -great shakes. For myself I have always disliked his 
manner of shaking hands ; Ms right hand is cold and fishy, and 
its touch is flabby ; but on the other hand it must be borne in mind 
that he is a servant of .the Church Establishment, and not a pro- 
fessional Shaker. 
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Such, is the clergyman -whom Mrs. Dowdie has introduced into 
Small-Beer jester as her husband’s Domestic Chaplain; he is neither 
a Cherub, nor a Demon ; for to the former a stall-seat in the Cathe- 
dral would have been of no practical value ; and as the latter he 
would have been sadly inconvenienced to find a suitable place for his 
tail, which would have caused a considerable coil among the clergy 
generally. 

Mrs. Dowdie has heard all about John Bounce’s proceedings, and 
has determined to place her favourite in Mr. Simony Simpler’ s place, 
whenever that Gentleman shall be forced to resign, an event which, 
as we have seen, is not likely to happen quite so soon as the Bishop’s 
wife had expected. Mrs. Dowdie has at present no idea that the 
Reverend Matthew Mattes, has cast a loving eye on Morleena, and 
Mrs. Overwayte is for once wrong in her surmise that Canon Mattix 
has been recommended for the vacant place in her sister’s affections 
by the Bishop and Mrs. Dowdie, whose mutual enemy the Arch- 
beacon’s wife is. by nature and position. Each Lady wishes to get 
the' whole ecclesiastical power of Small-Beerj ester into her own hands, 
and the Bishop and Archbeacon are only their puppets. Mrs. Over- 
wayte has managed to dispose of J ohn Bounce, and she is now 
looking forward to rendering nseless all Mrs. Dowdee’s efforts at 
supplanting her father on the Mastership of Deedler’s Trust. More- j 
over she is determined to defeat whatever matrimonial designs Mr. 
Mattes: may have on her sister Morleena, and as he is opposed to 
the* Archbeacon’s interests generally, she will not rest until she has 
driven him out of the Small-Beerj ester Diocese, and with Mm, if 
possible, the entire Dowdee party ; and it is not improbable that the 
excellent Lady may have ambitions dreams’of her bosom’ s^Lord being 
seated heavily on the Episcopal throne. J Be this as it may, Mrs. 
Overwayte contents herself at present with frustrating Canon 
Mattix’ s designs on Morleena, and on the Mastership of Deed- 
ler’s. 

“ He is a great gun, no doubt,” she has said to the Archbeacon, in 
one of those nocturnal episodes at ‘the Archbeaconry, whereof we 
have been so frequently the unsuspected witnesses. 44 He is a great 
gun, uo doubt; but for all that, Archbeacon, I’ll spike the Canon 
44 But, my dear, the Archbeaccwn ventured to suggest, 44 suppose 
Morleena falls in love with Mm.” 

44 Rail in fiddlesticks, you Arch-Noodle l ” retorted Ms Lady. 
44 My father will resign his office of Pereentor, and we must have 
somebody ready in the Archbeaconry to fill the vacancy, and to 
marry Morleena. Then when the Canon is spiked, our candidate 

can step into Ms shoes, and if you ’re only half awake 

, “ I am, my dear,” said the Archbeacon, taking a vigorous pull at 
Ms night-cap that stood hot by the bedside. 

44 You may step into the Bishop’s shoes and gaiters.” 

44 But my itty tiddy-pop,” began the Archbeacon, cajolingly, 

44 who is the man we’re to have here ready for the PercentorsMp and 
Morleena’s hand ? ” 

4 4 Who I ” exclaimed Ms spouse, giving so startling a back-legger 
as nearly sent the Archbeacon fiying on to the fioor. 44 Who ! why 
you Arch-idiot,” she was never more familiar than this in addressing 
her husband., 44 your old friend Mr. Arable.” 

“The very man!” exclaimed the Archbeacon. 14 1 ’ll write to 

Mm to-morrow. I ’ll write about 

44 You ’ll right-about face now,” interrupted Ms spouse, turning 
away, 44 and don’t bother me any more,” 

44 Bong swore” murmured the Archbeacon. And then the worthy 
couple gradually sank off to sleep, performing in their slumbers a 
duett from Nosey en JEgitto , performing triumphant marches on their 
two organs in anticipation^ of the glorious victory over the Dowdie 
party, and the ultimate spiking of the objectionable Canon. 

And who is Mr. Arable ! Ladies he is far too important a person 
to be introduced at the tail of a chapter, or at the end of any chapter 
of a tale. 


A Double Saint’s Day. 

On Wednesday last came off ■ the fete of the French Republic. On 
the day following, the Legitimists celebrated that of their Chief, the 
Count de Chamrord— the festival of his Patron Saint, the Fifteenth 
of July.. That, in their Calendar, is St. Henri’s Day; but since 
a Saint is a Saint all the world over, Henri Cinq, as they call 
Wmay rejoice under the tutelage of another Saint also besides 
St, Henri — the guardiansMp of two Patron Saints, SS. Henri and 
Switbin; and in particular enjoy the advantage of invoking the 
latter to send Mm a long reign. 


Wanted, a Settlement. 

If Bend Or they can prove a 44 crook,” 
As Holkbr says they ’re able, 

’Tis clear that, spite a stable book, 
Engagements will begin to look 
Uncommonly un-stable I 


A THREATENED INFLICTION. 



The statement made by Lord Enfield, in the House of Lords, as 
to the course to be followed in taking the Census of 1881 has relieved 
the minds of numbers of people of a great load of anxiety. Alarm- 
ing rumours of the questions that would be put, and the answers 
that would have to be returned, in the Census forms, under the 
heaviest penalties, were disturbing the equilibrium of everybody 
everywhere. Some excited householders went so far as to say that 
the Census was only meant to incense us, and to denounce it as in- 
quisitorial and vexatious, an intolerable interference with the liberty 
of Britons, certain to arouse angry feelings in the breasts of thou- 
sands of harmless Heads of Families, and to sow discord between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, total abstainers and tipplers, allo- 
paths and homoeopaths, and all the other respectable but differently 
th in k in g sections of the community. 

Happily, all these apprehensions have proved to be groundless. 
We know now that the Census paper of 1881 will be well nigh as 
simple and harmless as that of 1871, and we can therefore review, 
with a qxdet mind, some of the traps and pitfalls wMch rumour 
insisted Heads of Families would find lurking in the document to 
be left with them, on a certain day next April, by the Enumerators. 

The most disquieting report was that the statement of age would 
have to be supported by affidavit, or, in the case of Moravians, 
Quakers, and Separatists, by a statutable declaration. Cautions 
ladies (likewise gentlemen) trembled to think that their hour had 
come at last, and meditated emigrating, between now and April, 
1881, to some happy innocent country where statistics and Censuses 
are alike unknown. 

Many quiet families did not relish the idea of having to disclose 
the average weekly consumption of wine, beer, and spirits on the 
premises. Smokers puffed at the notion of being compelled to 
render a return of their expenditure on tobacco, distinguishing 
between pipes, cigars, and cigarettes. 

Another threatened question was whether the family were allopath 
or homoeopath, or 44 Peculiar People,” faithless in all doctors, and 
following a path of their own. 

But far worse than tMs was a terrible wMsper that all unmarried 
females would be called upon to declare, without reservation, whether 
their affections were engaged ; and to satisfy the Enumerators that 
in taking country walks with a male companion, corresponding, 
exchanging presents," &c., they were acting with full parental 
consent. 

Domestic animals, it was reported,, were to be included in the 
return. . A harmless requirement, but it was foreseen that nice ques- 
tions, difficult of adjustment, would arise— for example, whether 
the Cat actually slept on the premises on the night of the enumeration* 

A demand for a declaration of political opinions would, it was 
contended, if persisted in, light the torch of Revolution throughout 
the land. 

About one hundred and fifty religious sects and parties fully 
expected to be harassed with prying and trying questions. 

Lastly, prostrate bewilderment was the condition of the perplexed 
Head or the Family, on hearing that he would have to find out and 
Teoord the opinion of every adult member of his household on the 
following debated questions—' Vivisection, the use of Stimulants, 
Athletics, Ritualism, Tobacco, Turkey, Yegetarianism, and the 
orthography of Shakespeare’ s name. The Head was not made 
more comfortable by being told that he might have to add the names 
of the favourite Authors, Actors, Painters, Poets, and Preachers, of 
all under his roof. 
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FRENCH FOOD FOR ENGLISH BABES — AND MOTHERS. 

Grigsby {during entr’acte), “What! yon here, Miss Jones I ” 

Miss Jones. “Yes ; I got Mamma to bring me. She doesn’t understand French, you know! Ain’t it eun!” 

[Grigsby flatters himself that he sees the fun of a Palais Royal play as well as anyone on this side of the Channel } but he does draw the line 
somewhere ; and does not see the fun of a respectable Materfamilias being present at such an entertainment , — and with her Daughter , toot 
a thing that is not even done in the country of Zola ! 


PITY A POOR FO (R) STER-MOTHER ! 

Oh, he always were weak in the knees, I know, and a leetle "bit 
shaky, hut still 

A more inner cent and well-meaning child there never could he than 
my Bill ! 

Which Ms birth premature and promiscns-like were a good deal agen 
Mm, poor pet ! 

But I ’ve nussed him keerful, and I 'ye fed him reglar, and he is that 
lovely, and yet 

Them hoys, them rascally rampageous hoys, they are down upon him 
like bricks— 

Though that ain’t the word— with their stones and sMed taters, not 
to mention rotten eggs and thick sticks. 

From the very fust they was that unjust that they wouldn’t trust 
him a mite, 

Now, do it stand to reason as a mossel like him is likely for to kick 
or to bite. 

Or to ruin aaytnink in the varsal world ? See him toddling ffipputty 
fLopputty, 

Fust one side, then t’other I It ’s rediking, quite, to fancy him 
pitching into “ proputty.” 

A innercenter cherub never cut a tooth than him, my poor little 
Bill, 

Which them wenomous hoys, drat their nasty noise l is a-doing their 
best for to kill. 

Though why they should chivvy him into Ms coffin is more than a 
body can tell ; 

As the most aggrawacious of the ’ole lot of ’em is that Irish boy, 
Parnell, 

A more cantankerous and howdacious young rebel never broke a fond 
. parient’s heart ; 

Nothink never don’t please him not nohow, confuge him I and cer- 
t’ny I have done my part. 


Sometimes I ’ardly seem for to know Mm myself, he ’s that altered 
in face and in figger ; 

And for all my care and my tender cosetting he never seems to grow 

As to better,^ they ’d “ amend” him off the face of the earth— they ’re 
as woid of heart as of manners I — 

And o’er Ms little corpus shout their “ J2 ear, Aear, hears! 79 jest 
like demons a howling hosanners. 

I’d like to larrup them all round, the young waggerbones; who dust 
say they derserves the birch ill ? 

Parnell and Biggar, and the other Paddies, likeways also that 
Randolph Churchill, 

Who’s as had as the worst, and that ojus Gorst, as I’d string him 
up in a halter, 

With that sarcy Gibson and that spiteful Elcho, and that cold 
supercilious Walter. 

Oh mussy me ! There, they ’re at him agen ; my poor unfortnit Bill I 

With Ms hack all askew, and Ms side kinked in, and Ms spindle- 
shanks wobbling still. 

It’s all pelt! pelt! pelt! — have they never felt what a Forster- 
dame’s feelinks must be ? 

Oh ! there’s one in Ms wind, and a half brick behind, and a rotten 
egg squelched on his knee ! 

And what can I do ? What a hullaballoo ! He ’ll get reglar riddled, 
he will. 

They won't let Mm pass ! ! I Oh what will become of my poor little, 
dear little Bill ? [Left lamenting . 


The Londoner’s Eye to the Main Chance.— Getting over it 
without being blown up I 

Republican Cry for Henri de Rochefort.— 2 la Lanterne / 
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PUNCH'S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 



Friday , July 9 (Z,<;vy7*).— Oj. tins Motion of Loid Spkxceb, a 
Scotch Educational Endowments Bill having been read a Second 
Time, the Elementary (Three R’s and Extras) Education Bill, not 
specifically Scotch, was read a Third Time, and passed. So likewise 
were the Union Assessment (Single Parishes) Bill, and the County 
Bridges Bill ; as ratepayers will probably soon discover. 

( Commons , Morning,)— Mr. Gladstone having, to a question 
touching the Cabinet’s Eastern policy, courteously asked by Sir H. 
D. Wolff, made a civil reply, sufficient to keep, as it were, the 
wolf from the door, the House plunged into Committee on the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (or C. D. Irish) Bill ; and in a debate on 
the question that the Preamble be Postponed, floundered about all 
the sitting, so as to make no progress at all, but stick in the mud. 
Lx the course of this controversy, Mr. Gladstone besought the 
Committee not to persevere in obstruction, and warned them that 
waste of time would, not induce the Government to withdraw mea- 
sures'they thought necessary to be passed for their country’s good. 
In the course of the continued altercation which followed this 
menace concerning the moors, Mr. Biggar — for once in the way- 
happened to give the Chairman occasion to call him to order. Further 
cackle was subsequently adjourned until 

Evening, when a Resolution by Mr, Rottndell, proposing the 
abolition of the remaining restrictions by which the headships and 
fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge are limited to parsons, but 
saving the case of the Beanery of Christchurch, was moved, and, 
after a discussion at this stage of the Session of course perfectly 
futile, in which, nevertheless, several honourable Members took 
part, necessarily withdrawn. Then the House went to work again 
m Committee on the C. B. (Ireland) Bill, contriyed at last to agree 
on the Motion to Postpone the Preamble, and adjourned. 

Monday [Lords )*— Census (England and Wales) Bill for 1881 laid 
on the table by Lord Entxeld, and read a First Time. This Census 
is not to vex or puzzle people by requiring them to return their 
religious opinions. 

Lord Oranmore dilated on Hibernian Atrocities, chronically cha- 
racteristic of “ the first flower of the earth and first gem of the 
sea; ” otherwise once poetically described as 

“ The land of misrule, and half-hanging, and flame.” 

Ha noble Lord materially contradicted Lord Oran&oee’s state- 
ments ; whence it would appear that Ireland only wants Home-Rule 
to become quite Another Place— not the Lower House of Parliament, 
but one still nether— paved, as the saw says, with good intentions. 

Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill read a Third Time. Ho, 
Stupid, this measure did not emanate from Convocation. 

( Commons ,) — After interrogations and responses, Mr. Gladstone 
moved a Resolution providing for despatch pi business^ during the 
remainder of the Session. Hereupon business was immediately 
arrested by a long wrangle, in the course of which Mr. Cowen well, 
but vainly observed that they had too many Members, too muon 
work, ana too much talk. 


Too many cooks proverbially spoil the broth out of Parliament; 
in it binder the concoction of any broth whatever. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Motion having been at length agreed to, he then 
gave notice of an Amendment, designed, on second thoughts, to 
supersede Mr. Law’s, of the Irish C. D. Bill. Then the House went 
into Committee of Supply, and, finally, further considered the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill in Committee, and took such time in 
so doing that they did not rise to go home till nearly a quarter to five 
iu the morning. 

Tuesday [Lords)*— The Lord Chancellor presented and got read 
a First Time a Lord Byron Indemnity Bill, to exempt (the contem- 
porary) Lord Byron from the consequences of having, by an over- | 
sight, taken his seat and voted before having sworn his oath and 
subscribed the roll in this present Parliament. Further proceedings 
perfunctory. 

( Commons, Morning*)— Irish C. B. Bill again ; Committee thereon. 
In moving that the Chairman report progress, Lord R. Churchill 
called on Government for some explanation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
most recent Amendment, which he called a third or fourth change of 
front. Answer from Mr. Forster in general terms. Particulars 
reserved. 

Controversy followed an Amendment moved by Lord G. Hamilton, 
as to whether, in practice, “ejectments” necessarily meant “evic- 
tions,” which, if they did, it would be sharp practice no doubt. 
Fact affirmed aud denied right and left. 

Mr. Gebson moved an Amendment confining the BiR to tenants 
under £15. Mr. Gladstone would take £30. Mr. Gibson said that 
wouldn’t do ; and then another change of front was charged upon 
the Ministry— this time by Mr. O’Connor, Mr. P. Martin, and Mr. 
Parnell. Further consideration of Clauses adjourned till evening 
sitting. ^ 

[Evening*]— Count-out ; and Punch reports “ Progress.” 

Wednesday [Commons)*— Deb ate on Mr. Forster’s Irish Bill con- 
tinued for nearly six hours, partly squandered upon Mr. Gibson’s 
Amendment confining the operation of the Bill to holdings under 
£15, instead of £30 as proposed by its author and his Chief ; partly 
upon the question whether or no the Chairman had power to silence 
Mr. Mac Iver (Conservative), who would persist, although thrice 
called to order, in making irrelevant remarks on Emigration, a 
subject said to he his “ fad.” Question ultimately ref erred to Mr. 
Speaker, who ruled in favour of Mr. Mac Iver and against Mr. 
Chairman. Thereupon Mr. Chairman gracefully invited Mr. Mac 
Iver to continue his remarks, hut he forbore, and left off boring— 
for a time. 

Oddly enough, the Chairman, having called Mr. Mac Iver to 
order for the third time, then called on Mr. Parnell, who had risen 
at the same moment with the other hon. Member, to speak. Was 
not this trying to cast out Conservative Obstructive by Home-Ruler 
Obstructive ? 

The latter, in possession of the House, forthwith moved to report 
Progress, which was ironical of him; and he created laughter by 
declaring that, though he thought the Bill ought not to pass, he was 
not willing to take the responsibility of defeating it at the present 
moment. He was good enough to signify that he would not press 
Ms Motion ; but discussion thereof was nevertheless continued by 
Mr. Biggar and The O’Donoghlte ; also by Colonel Tottenham. 
To enable Progress to be reported, Lord Elcho likewise spoke, and 
twitted the Premier with having initiated Communistic legislation. 

Mr. Mac Iver then remounted Ms Emigration hobby, and took 
another ride amid much interruption. 

After an invective against Irish landlords from Mr. Timothy Sul- 
livan, the Motion to report Progress having been withdrawn, Mr. 
Gibson’s figure was negatived, and expenditure of breath on Mr* 
Forster’s adjourned. 

Sir Eardley Wilmgt’s Atheists Disqualification Bill broke down 
on a point of form pointed out by Mr. Labottchere. Here ended 
the Government’s Wednesday sitting. 

Thursday [Lords), — The Census BiR was read a Second Time, and 
the Census (Ireland) BiR, moved also by Lord Enfield, a First Time. 
In reply to suggestions from Lord Fortescue, for dispatch of com- 
pilation, and for the addition of sanitary inquiries, the noble mover 
said that, both for economy and expedition, the Local Government 
Board thought it best to restrict the returns to the heads enumerated 
in the Bill. 

We occasionaRy hear talk of “ cooking returns.” There is no fear 
that those of the Census Mil be cooked at edl ; hut some apprehension 
exists that, as before and as usual, officials wiR take a long time in 
doing them. 

[Commons,)— The Marquis of Hartjngton informed Mr. J. K. 
Cross that the excess of the Afghan War-costs MR be so enormous 
that the Government have concluded that a soRd and substantial 
part of them ought to be borne by tMs country ; that is to say, .those 
of its inhabitams who pay the taxes* But there Is no occasion for 
alarm or hurry; and the Government, before they propose any 
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definite course, will wait till they can lay all tlie facts "before tlie 
House, and will take time to consider. 

On again with Committee on Mr. Forster’s little Irish Bill, or 
bantling. Discussion of his £30 Amendment on Mr. Hibson’s £15 
Amendment resumed by Mr. Biggar, who, of course, opposed all 
limitations of the Bill whatever. So did Mr. Daly, Sir J . M‘E!enna, 
and Mr. Shaw. Parnell recommended postponement. Mr, 
Forster offered, with the consent of Mr. Gladstone, to give up Ms 
Amendment of an Amendment. Mr. Gibson taxed the Government 
and the Premier with further change of mind and front. 

If Mr. Gladstone has changed Ms front, has he changed Ms 
“ dickey” ? Has he ever changed Ms shirt- collar — except for the 
wash? 

Our "Wil liam deprecated the heat and extravagance with wMch, 
he said, a second-rate matter had been treated, and asserted the 
right of the Government to accommodate every section of Irish 
Members. 

Granted the right, query the possibility, Wixliam. 

Sir Stafford Northcote having, in his turn, fallen foul of 
repeated changes of the Bill in deference to Mr. Parnell, Mr. For- 
ster’ s Amendment was negatived, and Mr. Gibson’s withdrawn. 
Three other Amendments then also successively came to nothing, 
and further “ progress ” was adjourned till the morrow. 

Lord Byron is all right. His Indemnity Bill passed through all 
of its stages. 

Friday (Lords).— In answer to Lord Middleton, Lord Enfield 
said the Local Government Board hoped to introduce a Noxious 
Vapours Prevention Bill next Session. In the meanwhile, chemical 
and other works will go on emitting effluvia. 

In Committee, the Preamble and Clauses of the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Bill were agreed to with a few alterations, 
and, possibly, improvements. 

{Commons. Morning .) — Much time taken up with talk on the 
complaint of Mr. Dillwyn that the Lord Byron Indemnity Bill, 
brought down from the Lords, had been read three times at two 


o’clock before noon. Then Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) j 
Bill on again in Committee. Amendment moved by Mr. Glad- 
stone u that a landlord shall not be relieved from the payment of 
compensation if he has refused a tenant’s reasonable offer without 
Mmself offering a reasonable suggestion,” partly carried after pro- 
tracted prattle, the remainder talked upon by Mr. Biggar, until 
the hour came for suspending the sitting, and so talked out. 

{Evening .) — Resolution moved by Mr. Briggs, and amended at the 
suggestion of Mr. Bereseord Hope, that the erection of a statue to 
the memory of the late Prince Imperial in Westminster Abbey, 
would be inconsistent with the national character of the edifice, 
after a Division on the Motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
finally carried by 171 to 116 ; neither the majority nor the minority 
including Ministers, who, instead of going into lie lobby, withdrew 
from the House, amid ironical cheers and laughter. A question wMch 
ought never to have been raised is now, perhaps, settled. 


A Derby Ditty. 

In these days of characteristic ballad-writing, when every sport 
and pursuit, down to deep-sea diving, has had its song, why doesn’t 
some one take advantage of a pending squabble and immortalise the 
Turf ? “ Bend O'er me Gently ” would make a capital title, and, if 
the Duke of Westminster could only be persuaded to write the 
words Mmself, somebody’s fortune would be made. Messrs. Brewer 
and Blanton nave shown considerable energy in their recent handling 
of Robert the Devil , Why shouldn’t they publish it ? 


A Word for Him. 

{By One of Thim .) 

What ! Biggar satisfied ! Shure— there ’s a flaw— 
He ’d niver swallow what was hacked by Law J 
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A SPORTING OBSTRUCTIONIST. 

[By an Ill-used Gentleman of the Pavement.) 

That noble animal, the ’Oss, 

I ’ve ’eerd some parties praise ; 

I never come his back across, 

But bets on him I lays. 

Talk about Ponies’ “pints” to me— 
Tour words is empty sound : 

All in a Pony, I can see, 

Is five-and-twenty pound. 

An ’Oss’s own self I don’t take 
No sort of interest in, 

But only as regards the stake 
I stand to lose or win. 

But whether that ’Oss wins his race 
By foul means or by fair, 

To ask such questions ain’t my" place. 
Who neither know noricare. 

Yet alljny ’art ’s in every Race, 

A goin’ to be run, 

I always goes and takes my place 
To learn which ’Oss has won ; 

The Sportin’ Paper’s ’Orfice front 
For hours I waits without, 

Until the name on which my blunt 
Depends, is ’anded out. 

There I, and others sitch as me, 

Which that ewent expects, 

Each anxious the result to see, 

Quite peaceably collects ; 

Awaitin’ till the ’and-bill shows 
Which way the game has gone, 

Why should the Bobby, ’ere we knows, 
Oblige us to move on ? 


THE MEN AT WHIRLED ON • 

When the Yolunteers, last week, com- 
pleted the twenty-first year of their exist- 
ence, they came of age, and, as a body, 
presumably arrived at years of discretion ,* 
so that even rank and file attained their 
majority. The most incorrigible offender 
can now no longer call the demonstration 


Stfl 



*l 

RPiasla 


TAKING THE 


ONE'S OWN HANDS, 


can now no longer can tne demonstration 

of Infantry Yolunteers at Wimbledon a Fair but Considerate Customer . “ Pray sit down. You look so Tired. I ’ve been riding 


Big Baby Show. 


ALL THE AFTERNOON IN A CARRIAGE, AND DON’T REQUIRE A CHAIR.” 


THE NEXT MOTES. 

The “ Identic Note ” having been delivered to the Sublime Porte, 
the question of the hour is, “ What will come of it ? ” Mr . Punchy 

i • ... * i f* ; * J.1 T — i- ~ 


of the year 1880, and the whole of the year 1881 : — 

August 1$&— The Porte, before answering the Identic Note, asks 
for further time. The Stjltan explains that the reforms suggested 
have already secured his heartiest sympathy, aud that he loves the 
Allied Sovereigns infinit ely better than his own brothers. 

2nd . — Consultation of the Powers thereon. Much telegraphic 
communication between Paris, Yienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Borne, 
and London. . n 

20£A.— Consent of five of the Great Powers obtained after frequent 
meetings of Ambassadors, assisted by “ Technical Subordinates.” 

30£A.— Scruples of the Sixth Power removed after explanation 
and compensation. 

September ls£.-— Official consent of the Powers ready for delivery. 
The Sultan prevented from receiving the Doyen of the Ambassadors 
by reason of a severe toothache. 

15^.— Continuance of His Majesty’s toothache. Diplomatic 
pressure employed to effect a cure. 

16^.— Pressure successful. The Sultan admits the Doyen of the 
Ambassadors to an audience, and graciously accepts the further time 
allowed him by the Six Powers. 


Vizier to give an answer to the Identic Note. Satisfactory reply. 
The answer ready. Pair copy only required. Slight delay, on 
account of the illness of the Imperial copyist ; that official suffering 
from a sore finger. j 

November 10£A.— The Sultan explains to the Doyen of the Am- ! 
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12th. —Application of the Sultan, for a loan, to France and 
Germany. 

13th. — Application of the Sultan, for a loan, to Bussia, Austria, 
and Italy. 

14^.— Application of the Sultan, for a loan, to Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, Egypt, China, Ireland, Canada, Sweden, Australia, Zulu- 
land, the Pope, the Sandwich Islands, and, later in the day (as an 
after-thought), Honduras. 

15th . — Universal refusal to the Sultan’s application. 

December 1st . — Y ague reply to the Identic Note. Sum total— the 
Sultan will do nothing. 

New Tear’s Day , 1881,— Despatch of invitations to the Powers to 
attend another Congress. 

January 2nd until December 31stf, 1881. — As before ! 


Possibly. 

{Suggested by a Current Inquiry?) 

‘ { All ’s well ! From stem to stem, no spar unsound, - 
There never sailed a ship more worth her cost ! ” 

If that be so, and she was judged “ well found,” 
These cheery optimists, so pleased all round, 

Will tell us next that she has been well lost ! 


Midsummer Appeals. — Appeals for ice, claret-cup, pic-nies, 
garden-parties, and light summer dresses. 
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THE TOURIST'S DREAM BOOK. 

(Compiled by Mr, Punch's travelled Seer.) 


If you dream that you are within hail of Rome, and are not satis- 
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I F you dream 
of inspecting 
. hundreds of 
highly - coloured 

P icture s’, and 
istening to 
thousands < of 
never-ceasing 
chimes, you will 
go to Antwerp. 

If you dream 
of enjoying a 
savoury lunch on 
a pier, and at- 
tempting to 
escape from a 
very unsavoury 
odour on a quay, 
you will go to 
Boulogne . 

If you dream 
that you have 
suffered a couple 
of hours’ martyr- 
dom on hoard a 


T °hC Ll 

that you have 

tried to’dessenTthe fatigues of a long'trip by retiring to “rest” 
immediatelyjafter arrival at J midnight one evening, and starting 
off again by a train leaving at 4 a . m . the next morning, you will 
go to Dijon. 

If you dream that after undergoing a lengthy and tedious journey 
you have found yourself in the same atmosphere with a number of 
kings and princes, you will go to JHms. 

If you dream that you have shown daring worthy of the recog- 
nition of the Victoria Cross, and have consequently braved the 
horrors of a “ new route ” warranted better than the very best, you 
will go to Flushing . 

If you dream that you are disappointed at finding a city of marble 
hidden in a coating oi mud, you will go to Genoa. 

If you dream that, for the sake of your health, you are getting up 
at five in the morning to drink some nasty water (comparatively safe 
from the germs of typhoid fever), and are habituating yourself to 
bed at sunset, you will go to Momburg. 

If you dream that you are sharing a view of a snow-capped moun- 
tain with a collection of ’Abbys, Joolias, and their “people,” you 
will go to Interlacken . 

If you dream that you have purchased from Mr. Cook, for 
i£27 145. 6 d. y a first-class ticket enabling you to visit Dieppe, Paris, 
Turin, Venice, Trieste, Alexandria, and Jaffa, with the privilege of 
ending your journey on a horse, you will go to Jerusalem . 

If you dream that you are being roasted alive in a dismal town 
within sight of one of the pleasantest hotels in Europe (the Beau 
Ravage at Ouchy), you will go to Lausanne . 

If you dream that you have “ done ” the best part of a beautiful 
river, r have had enough of it, and wish to proceed no further, you I 
will go to Mayence. 

If you dream that from a very dirty city you are gazing upon a 
fairly charming Bay, and yet have no desire for the immediate ap- 
proach of Death, you will go to Naples. 

If you dream that you have turned a desperate gambler and an 
inveterate gourmet — that in your first character you have a passion 
for baccarat , and in your second a palate for oysters, you will go to 
Ostend. , T . - . 

If you dream that your wife will sacrifice everything to her love 
for the bonnet-shops, you will go to Paris . 

If you dream that you have spent three weeks on the ocean wave, 
vainly attempting to secure a pair of sea-legs, you will go to 
Quebec. 

If you dream that you are fighting a score of waiters in yo;ur 
efforts to obtain a room at a hotel, and are being heavily charged (in 
more senses than one) by the proprietor, you will go to the Bighi. 

If you dream that -you have waded through somevery uninterest- 
ing -scenery ” to look upon a third-rate waterfall, you will go to 
Schaffhausen. ’ 


If you dream that vour thoughts are given up to the consideration 
of the manufacture of velvet in one of its most useful branches, you 
will go to Utrecht. j 

If you dream that you are being bitten by gigantic gnats, and are ! 
floating on a successful rival to the Regent’s Canal, you will go to j 
Venice . \ 

If you dream that you are taking a solitary walk in an empty ! 
garden, and are thinking that, after all, there was something to be 
said in favour of the Tables, you will go to Wiesbaden. 

If you dream that you have an opportunity of practically testing 
the many interesting stories you have heard mom your friends about 
Japan, you will go to Yokohama, 

If you dream that you are singing with feeling, inspired by the 
close proximity of the spot, a rather florid song about certain “ fair 
waters,” you will go to Zurich. 

And, finally, if you dream that you are enjoying true comfort, and 
are escaping a thousand disappointments and annoyances, you will 
stay— at home ! 

TURKS AND THOROUGH GENTLEMEN. 

In the Morning Post the other day appeared a letter with the 
signature of “ Stanley of Axdebley,” denouncing the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill on the ground that, if enacted, it will effect the destruc- 
tion of game, and check the residence in the rural districts of the 
rich and the educated, cause field-sports to disappear, and render 
still fewer those of Her Majesty’s subjects habituated to stand wea- 
ther, and thus fit themselves to endure an autumn or winter campaign. 
The bi-titular correspondent of the Post demands : — 

“ What, then, is the object or the motive for this Bill ? Primarily its 
object was to catch votes, and to enable the Government to figure as farmers* 
friends. But the real motive and animus in the minds of the real pro- 
moters and originators of such legislation is the same as that which has led 
the country astray from its interests and traditional foreign policy. It is a 
hatred of gentlemen; the Turks are essentially gentlemen, and must there- 
fore be got rid of. The same feeling applies to the country gentlemen.” 

It would he interesting to know what are those characteristics of 
the Turks generally, which constitute them essentially gentlemen. 
In the estimation of some persons claiming to be gentlemen them- 
selves, one essential property of a gentleman is independent pro- 
perty ; the means of subsistence without labour, coupled with actual 
j abstinence from any maimer of work or kind of useful employment 
I whatever. In the disposition to live without doing anything to 
deserve or gain a living, and the desire to subsist entirely on the 
productive powers of others, the typical Turk, if not grossly belied, 
is equal to the laziest member of the British nobility and gentry ; 
not certainly a type of his own order, whatever Stanley of 
Axderxey may think. For the implied comparison with Turks, as 
horn simply to consume the fruits of the earth, English country 
gentlemen must feel flattered, rather, by Stanley of Axdebley. 


RULES FOR THE NEXT LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1. Axl competitors to adopt a tone of modest depreciation of their 
own powers, while extolling the prowess of their opponents. 

2. No competitor on any account to assume a garb of an eccentric 
character. Hats to be useful rather than grotesque. 

3. Umpires to learn their duties thoroughly before consenting to 
assume office. A novice should never he permitted to pick up a 
first knowledge of the rudiments of the game in this important post 
on a match-day. 

4. Gate-money to be discountenanced, and grand-stands abo- 
lished. 

5. Press notices to be submitted for correction (when necessary) to 
a competent judge before despatch to the various papers. 1 “ Reasons 
why ” such and such a competitor did not win, to he officially sup- 
pressed. 

6. Decisions of bystanders upon nice points in a game, as to 
whether a ball was or was not inside the line, &c., &c., to be ignored. 
Strict tennis should be as “ hard and fast” as strict whist or strict 
cricket. 

Given at Wimbledon and elsewhere, 

July, 1880 . (Signed) Toby, 

By order of Mr. Punch , Mon, Secretary. 

Director-General of National Game f s. 


A Fxy in Ambeb.— A Cab of that colour. 


. Ground Game.— Lawn Tennis. 


’ To 0oiB3SHurBiins.--2ft* Editor does not hold himself bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In no case can then be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should to kept. 
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THOUGHTS ON A BALL 


Mr. Punch, 
There lias late- 
ly been a Ball 
at the hospitable 
Mansion House, 
given to the 
Mayors of the 
United Kingdom. 
In an account of 
this festivity I 
dud the following 
remarkable statis- 
tical statement: — 

“Of the Mayors' 
nearly 150 were pre- 
sent, each wearing 
Ms state official robes 
and chains, and all 
were accompanied 
by Mayoresses.* * 

One hundred and fifty Mayors, and an equal array of Mayoresses ! 
Certainly onr Mayors are marrying men. Not a bachelor amongst a 
hundred and fifty of them ! The office of Mayor is clearly not an- 
tagonistic to the rite of Matrimony. The Mayoral dignity as surely 
implies a Mayoress as it does a robe and a chain. Silver cradles 
are as proper to onr Chief Magistrates as maces and dinners. Ho 
single Alderman, no unwedded Councillor need aspire to the 
Chair, unless he can give a solemn pledge and promise that he 
will, within one month from his election, present the borough with 
a Mayoress. Whatever class of the community may look with in- 
difference— nay, perhaps with aversion— on matrimony, this charge 
cannot he brought against our Mayors. They set a bright example 
to those over whom they are appointed to rule, and deserve re- 
election, and knighthood, and testimonials, and every other distinc- 
tion and enjoyment that life can offer. 

What a striking illustration, too, of the influence of woman is 
hereby afforded ! Can anyone suppose that ail these hundred and 
fifty Mayors would have come up to London in the hot weather, to 
dance in their robes and chains at the Mansion House— for this night 
only turned into a Mayors’ Nest — unless they had been persuaded, 
perhaps, in some extreme cases, compelled, by their wives, their 
Mayoresses ? This is a question, Mr . Punch, we must all think over 
in the holidays. The Man with the Eye-g-lass. 

P.S. — It has occurred to me, in explanation of the hundred and 
fifty Mayoresses, that as all the Mayors of the United Kingdom were 
not present at the Ball (those who attended it may be distinguished 
as the United Mayors of the Kingdom), the absentees were excep- 
tional bachelors, who being ashamed to present themselves to the 
LordIMayor without a Mayoress, stayed at home. 


SOMETHING LIKE A COMPANY ! 

Mr. Punch, my very dear Sir, 2 Uh July, 1880. 

You have often claimed to he the Philanthropist of the 
civilised and uncivilised world, and your contention most justly has 
never been denied. As a man of business, yon stand preeminent as 
the Financier of the Nineteenth Century — a century which has seen 
the largest undertakings in the History of the Universe carried to a 
successful conclusion. It is in your joint characters as a philan- 
thropist and a man of business that I address yon, confident in the 
knowledge that yon will place at my disposal a feeling heart and an 
unfailing brain. 

My very dear Sir, yon have doubtless read the account of some 
legal proceedings in connection with the Northern Counties of 
Eaglaud Fire Insurance Company (Limited), which were taken in 
consequence of the gross mismanagement of the eoncern to which I 
have just alluded. My very dear Sir, the N. C. E. F. I. C. (Limited) 
was an excellent idea ; and the fact that more than a couple of 
thousand pounds in hard cash was subscribed by a good-tempered 
Public out of a nominal capital of One Million Pounds sterling, is a 
proof (if one is needed) that the English people are ever ready to 
give a hearty welcome to concerns founded on a substantial commer- 
cial basis. It is to be regretted, for all our sakes, that so promising 
a business should have ended in what may he comparatively termed 
disaster. Still, the details of the case are encouraging— most en- 
couraging. Although imprisonment with hard labour was not 
included in the duties of the Manager and the Directors as set forth 
in the Articles of Association, the solid fact remains that something 
— and a very pleasant something— was paid in to the account of the 
Association by a number of well-meauing Shareholders. This is 
very comforting, and onght to he received by every Promoter of Good 
Feeling, Human Sympathy, and Public Companies of limited lia- 
bility, with heartfelt Satisfaction and brain-experienced Gratitude. 


This will he conceded by every Briton of average intelligence ; 
and, when the concession is made, the query arises, 44 Cannot the 
experiment he repeated ?” or, to use a colloquialism of Transatlantic 
origin, 44 Is the little game quite played out?” No!— a thousand 
times no ! Never shall it be said that a man bearing my name, and 
with my reputation, has allowed a germ so full of promise to vanish 
into a nothing airy as— in fact — the air l 

So, my very dear Sir, to Business —and Philanthropy. I have 
jotted down a few ideas that only require a little thoughtful arrange- 
ment to blossom into a financial scheme of colossal proportions, and 
as welcome as the flowers in May. I have imagined an undertaking, 
and these are my notes 

The Title of the Company. 

This of course should be of a character to encourage a cheerful 
confidence in the minds of those who are invited to share their 
fortunes in the common lot. Hope is one of the most blessed of 
virtues, and honourably takes a place in a list headed by Faith, and 
ending in Charity I What say you to the 44 Bank of England Roths- 
child Three Per Cents in Consols Investment Company ? ” It seems 
to me that this title would be welcomed by thousands of country 
Yicars in petty parishes, small-annuitant-holding Spinsters, and 
aged naval and military Officers! on half-pay. It is to these excel- 
lent persons that we must look for pecuniary support. We know 
that their means are straitened— should we not give them the 
j value of onr more extended experience ? After dealing with us for 
| a time, would they not gain an accurate knowledge of the lim i ts of 
their resources ? 

The Aims of the Company . 

To do everything, and by 44 everything,” of course, taking a large 
view of the expression, we should mean “ everybody.” 

There would be plenty of scope for onr industry. For instance, 
we might at once secure a large business in Life Insurance by insur- 
ing the lives (at our own prices) of all the Residents in the principal 
Cemeteries. This would be perfectly safe from a financial point of 
view, as we should never have to pay unless the policy-holders 
appeared in person at our office to claim their money — a proceeding 
which would most probably be of very rare occurrence. On the other 
hand, the Premiums due might appear on the Profit side of onr 
Books as “owing.” The merits of this idea include the fact that, 
strange to say, this kind of insurance has never been tried before, 
not even by the Northern Counties of England Fire Insurance Com- 
pany (Limited). 

The writing of the word 44 Fire ” reminds me that this Branch also 
should give us a large portion of business. We could insure the 
Palaces of the Emperor of China, and the crops, herds, farm-build- 
ings, &c., &c., of the principal inhabitants of the Undiscovered 
Islands, and many other persons of importance. . It is an axiom that 
44 Silence gives consent,” and, were we not forbidden by the parties 
interested to carry out this proceeding, we might logically imagine 
that the transactions would he agreeable to their wishes. 

It is needless to point out that these two ideas alone would give us 
au enormous business. I have, however, a number of other notions, 
equally new and equally sound, in reserve. They might be used 
as occasion required. 

The Capital of the Company . 

After all the most important point. Money is as much the sinews 
of Peace as of War. 1 would propose a Capital of £150,000,000, 
divided into 1,000 Shares of the nominal value of £150,000 each. 

And here I would adopt the plan of the Northern Counties of* 
England Fire Insurance Company (Limited). 

The Public should pay what they pleased . The smallest contribu- 
tions would be most thankfully received. Thus the millionnaire would 
pay for his shares in hundreds of thousands of pounds, while the 
small clerk would obtain documents of equal value for a few half- 
crowns. Every pocket would be consulted, and Crcesus and the 
pauper at his gates would have a common interest in a joint 
concern ! 

The idea is a very solemn one, and moves me to tears ! 

There, my very dear Sir, you have the produce of my Brains and 
Heart. 

In conclusion I may say that I shall allot to you 750 shares in the 
new Company, for which I shall he glad to receive an appropriate 
remittance. 

As we have not yet appointed our Bankers, I will keep your 
money — of course pro tem. 

Believe me, my very dear Sir, Yours most sincerely, 

Post-Office, Seven Dials, (Signed) Jeremiah Diddder. 

(Zb be left until called for), 

P.S.— Should yon, for various reasons, feel indisposed for t\) 
moment to embark in this Company, may I beg you to lend me until L 
Tuesday week, at half-past one o’clock punctually , the ridiculous 
sum of one and fourpence halfpenny ? 

P.P.S. — Make the loan eighteenpence, and I will throw the 
Shares in gratis. 



E ’ 


vox* LXXIX. 



CULTURE. 

She 44 Ot course you went to Monsieur Renan’s Lecture on Marcus Aurelius ? ” He. “ Mo, I didn’t. Who ’s Marcus Aurelius ? ” She. “ Why, a Roman Emperor, to be sure, and a Stoic I 

He. “ Haw— what 's a Stoic ? " She. “ A Stoic ? Well, at all events, Marcus Aurelius was one— at least he didn't go bo par as MOST Stoios. 

He. 44 Didn’t he ? How ear do thet go ? ” She. 44 What a Ridiculous Question 1 ” L Collapse of conversan 
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THE BEADLE! 


THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEERJESTER. 


ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of “ The Chronicles of Bar sellshire” “ Beer jester Brewers” 
“ The Half-way House at Aleinton” “ Thorley Farm for Cattle ” 
“ Family Parsonage ” “ The Prying Minister” “ Pearls before 
Swine; or. Who Used his Diamonds?” “ Rub the Hair ” 
“The Way We Dye Now ,” “ Fishy Fin” “Fishy as Wildux” 
“ Dr . Thorne and David James” “ Star and Garter , Rich- 
mondj “ Rachel Hooray / ” “ The Jellies of Jelly ” “ The 
Bertrams and Roberts “Lady Pye-Anna” “Tails of All 
Creatures ” “’Arry y Otspur ” “Mary Greasily,” “Vicar of 
Pullbaker ” “McDermott of Balladsing erun,” “ Can't You 
Forget Her ? ” “ He Knew He Could Write” fyc., fyc, 

CHAPTER IX. 

The New Candidate. 

Me. Henry William: Arable, or as lie was known to his inti- 
mates, ’Abet Bill Aeable, was a personage very much Before the 
world, and, therefore, considerably in advance of his time at 
Oxford. 

He had recently been engaged in a tremendous controversy with 
Mr. Matttt on the vexed questions of the exact position of the 
vestry door in the Eastern Church ; and secondly, as clergymen were 
not permitted to wear their hats in church, whether a curate with a 
tile off could be permitted [to officiate. These two Gentlemen had 
never met one another, but war to the paper-knife had been carried 
on between them in the columns of the Penny Prometheus, which, 
professing impartiality, had sided with Mr. Matters view, and had 
refused to insert any more letters on these subjects, except as adver- 
tisements. Whereupon Mr. Mattel had written a tract to show that 
Mr. Aeable was no better than an idiot ; and Mr. Aeable had re- 
plied with a learned pamphlet, proving that his opponent was much 


worse than one. The works sold brilliantly, until public interest 
began to Hag, and then the combatants retired from the arena for a 
few months to re-set their weapons, and to sharpen their wits. 

Mr. Arable had distinguished himself greatly at Oxford by 
passing. every examination without looking at it. 

“ Arable ploughed again ” had passed almost into a proverb, and 
there was no distinction which he might not have attained had he 
not openly declared that he preferred to stay at 'Oxford, and be, with- 
out cultivation, a Fallow of his College. For this, however, he 
would have had to wait some considerable time had it not been 
for his suddenly indulging in serious thoughts about religion. He 
bought a Missal in ten volumes for his own private reading, which 
he kept in his rooms, and only spoke of it as Chambers 1 Missal-any; 
or he would use one volume at a time as a missile for the head of any 
| one who ventured to dispute with him ; and on Fridays he stinted 
himself with short commons after, and chaunted long Lauds : he gave 
up reading the parliamentary news in the papers, he professed himself 
quite satisfied with his own Lauds and Commons. His rooms in the 
evening were illuminated by acolytes instead of wax-lights, and he 
used to stand all day in only angular positions, like the saints in 
painted windows, repeating to himself, “NonAngli sedAngeli,” which 
seemed to afford him considerable personal satisfaction. He shaved 
his head, and took a vow never to do it again until he was able to 
make a pilgrimage to Bath. Instead of a surplice in the College 
Chapel, he appeared in a Roman Cotta, which so frightened the 
Master and the FeHows, that Aeable thenceforth christened it his 
“Terror Cotta but as there^was nothing in the statutes against the 
use of this garment, he refused to take it off, boldly alleging that he 
was not “ one of the Surplice Population.” 

In short, Mr. Aeable knew precisely what he was about; and 
as he never contravened any of the College regulations as to walking 
on the grass-plats, throwing stones at the Master’s windows, putting 
fireworks in the fountain, ringing the bells of the College Chapel ana 
then running away, or going round a corner and crying “Bobby! 
Bobby ! Bobby ! ” when he saw a Proctor, or being out after mid- 
night without a special permission from the Yice-ChanceHor, and as 
he never “ screwed up ” any of the officials, or got screwed^ himself, 
the CoHege Authorities had really no shadow of a case against him. 
They could not expel a man because he chose to eat less than the 
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others, while he paid exactly the same. Yet it was known to every 
one that Mr. Arable fasted, and that the consequence of this 
fasting was that, losing flesh daily, he became thinner and thinner, 
and it was evident to all that he was leaning towards Rome. This 
leaning was specially remarkable when he came to Lent, 

Such conduct as this of Arable’s did not suit the tradition of 
Bacon College, which was established, as every one knows, after the 
Reformation, in order that its Members, as a body, might be a per- 
petual protest against the older College of All Souls’, which, in 
comparison with its new and powerful rival, soon began to fall into 
disrepute as simply consisting of a “ Set of No Bodies.” So as Mr. 
Arable began to develop certain new and unheard-of theories about 
being “born again,” the Master and Bellows of Bacon’s decided ; 
that the only thing to retain their wayward brother in the Establish- 
ment would be to provide him with a snug berth. 

I need hardly inform my readers, be they fair or unfair, who have 
visited Oxford at Commemoration time, that Bacon College is a most 
pig-turesque building, though wanting in certain pig-culiarities, 
which is accounted for by its being supposed that the architect at 
the time of drawing ont the plans, had a stye in his eye. 

It is a small College ; in fact, Bacon is considered pigmy in com- 
parison with the others ; but, at the same time, since its. first 
foundation, it has always been looked upon as the resort of Littery 
men, whose reserved ana studious habits well warrant the epigram- 
matic motto over the front gateway, underneath the brazen sow’s 
ear, Porker Verba , which is again repeated in Old English cha- 
racters, under the figure of “ Hogg, King of Basin,” in the noble 
sow-west window, the gift of Craklyn Pettito, hirst Master of 
. Bacon, wherein the story of the above-named illustrious, and 
generous Monarch is strikingly told, with all the incidents of the 
Basin and The Wash, and of Bang Hogg plighting his Trough, 
which the discovery ox the original Mosaics have recently brought 
to light. 

“ I shall be delighted to see Mr. Arable, Pereentor in Beer- 
jester,” said Mr. Simony Simpler, on hearing that Mr. Arable had 
accepted the offer, which was the very snug berth fixed on by the 
College authorities ; “it will relieve me of a thankless office, for the 
chorister’s notes are absolutely valueless ; and as the surplice funds 
are exhausted, the washing-bill has to he defrayed out of the 
Percenter’s pocket;” and poor Mr. Simpler played an mandible 
paean of joy on his invisible mouth-organ. 

He had never quite recovered John Bounce’s attack, nor had he 
been entirely himself since his memorable visit to London. Sir 
Isaac Allpheeze had not yet. sent in his bill ; but Mr. Simpler 
knew the dreaded day must arrive sooner or later ; and if the Bishop 
and the Archbeacon refused to accept the responsibility which he 
had incurred of presenting a testimonial to Sir Isaac, he foresaw 
nothing for it hut relinquishing his office of Beadle. 

“ Yes,” murmured the poor Master of Deedler’s, and a vision of 
the burnished silver poker which he had so often carried in state 
before the Bishop rose before him as he lifted a glass of the Arch- 
beacon’s port to his lips. “Yes; here’s to the silver poker! I 
pledge the silver poker in a bumper ! ” and he drank off the wine at 
a draught, as though he saw his way out of immediate pecuniary 
difficulties by pledging the silver poker. 

The idea fetched him amazingly, and if the bauble could only fetch, 
as much, he would fulfil his promise to Sir Isaac, hire a tin-foiled 
papier-mdche property, poker which would look just as good as the 
original, and retain bis honourable post of Beadle of Small-Beer- 
jester in spite of everything and everybody. 

If Morleena would only play Mr. Mattix as she had played John 
Bounce, and then marry Mr. Arable, Mr. Simpler might bide 
his time patiently, and might even end his days as Bishop of Small- 
Beerj ester. It will be evident from what is passing in our worthy 
Beadle-Percentor’s mind, that he has not been Master of Ola 
Jeremy Deedler’s Trust all these years for nothing. 

So a storm was impending, of which I have already given a sure 
forecast ; hut at present the horizon is apparently clear, the weather 
is lovely, and there was scarcely a ripple on the calm surface of the 
See of Small-Beerj ester, when Mrs. Dowdie determined to give a 
lawn-tennis party inthe^ Palace Gardens; on which occasion the 
Bishop would appear in his own lawn-tennis sleeves, and show what 
his Grace and agility could do, and Mr. Mattix, the Domestic 
Chaplain, would conduct the five o’clock tea Service by way of an 
appropriate finish to a happily and well-spent day. 

In this project she was much influenced by her desire of ex- 
hibiting the new Chaplain to the inferior Clergy in his proper station 
as an ecclesiastical dependant of the Bishop’s household, powerless 
to do anything of his own will and pleasure, but holding his appoint- 
ment entirely by her favour. It occurred to her that this was an 
opportunity, not on any account to he missed, of keeping the Chap- 
lain in his place, and showing Mm that, though he was a new 
Canon, yet he could not even be loaded with honours without her 
permission ; and, indeed, hy the rules of the Palace, she heaid the 
Canon’s report every morning at breakfast, and once again at sun- 
down. 


GRACE! 

An Ode a la Mode. 


To the Modem Incarnation of an Antique Ideal , by Punch's Special 
JRhapsodist. 

“After seeing a great deal of diverting University cricket, it is salutary, it 
is instructive, to watch Mr. Grace play as he played before luncheon on 
Monday. The wicket was as difficult as it could be, for the sun was drying 
and drawing into lumps the sodden turf. Shaw and Morley never bowled 
better: the former breaking and hanging, while the latter either got up 
awkwardly or sent in over after over of swiff shooters. Mr. Grace played 
this hard bowling with perfect patience and mastery. In about half-an-hour 
he only made some four runs, because there were no more runs to be legiti- 
mately made. No half-volley could tempt him, as one tempted Mr. Penn, 
to hit up. In short, Mr. Grace hatted in the 1 grand style.* There was a 
monumental composure, a sanity, an absence of the fantastic in his cricket, 
which reminded one of the masterpieces of Greek literature and art.” — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

ell classic Charis might her 
nS. sex abjure, 

* ' ^ Nausicaa pale with envy. 

^ Lo! the type 

yC ~ (j Jfwllii Hath changed ! 0 Master! 
^ ^ ^ Lord, of “Cut” and 

I i // Precious of style, of pose as 
\ V chastely pure 

^ ( (j ) As any Phidian masterpiece, 

^ How welcome, in these un- 

^ j/f //I M ' heroic days 

A / ‘ MJ ^ ( Marred by the Gothic and 

1 5 ' ' Romantic craze, 

i wEKSKu m Thy classic calm, erect by 

' I \ , stump and bail, 

* * ' N f V Sane, statuesque, serene, 

V V M||l| prepared to slog 

1 \ I m m \ K1WM As Hercules to smite, yet 

A\ \ l/v V self-contained 

^ . //) I u / \\W/ \\m\ As Phoebus watching his 

\J\ /Jr} J /ll A W \x t I swift arrow’s flight ; 

' ' ' M Cool, though the turf to 

semblance of a bog 

Be turned, and though Shaw’s shooters, swiftly rained, 
With Azure Bunk might fill the Lord of Light. 
Praxiteles should have sculp’d thee ; not that thou 
Art slim, soft-moulded, sleek-limb’d, epicene, 

Nay, faith, hut swart, square-shouldered, stalwart, keen, 
With bellying shirt hack-blown and beaded brow, 

Brawny bat-gripping hands, and crisp-curled heard 
As black as Yulcan’s own. It may be feared 
The later Greek had little liked thy style, 

Effeminate prig, whose supercilious smile 
Had dubbed thy brawn barbaric, and thy bend, 

At crease or point, too crab-like for pure charm 
Of gracious pose. Yet, yet to see thee send 
The welkplaced “ sixer,” stay with sudden arm 
High up the sharp-cut swift palm-stinging sphere, 

Else boundary-hound, is Beauty, in its sheer 
Ripe roundness of most perfect precionsness, 

Outquiting utter quiteness in its fine 
Completeness of large mastery. Therefore, less 
Than godlike only by fortuitous “ duck ” 

(Biat of Bate, whom cricketers call luck). 

Or catch-muff more infrequent, thee divine, 

Or thereabouts, right rapturously we hail, 

Lord of the flying hall and untouched hail ! 

Of unimagined scores up-piler mighty I 
Great unf antastic Artist, calm, unflighty 
Half-volley scorning, ’ticer proof ! Ah me! 

Could we, in Higher Art, “ live up to ” thee 
As to old china, e’en on this dull earth 
Life were worth living. Now, in the drear dearth 
Of the Intense Ideal, what pure joys 
To the aesthetic spirit it affords 
To see thee witoh the Ladies up at Lord’s, 

Spite of Shaw’s shooters, Mobley’s screw’d decoys, 

Hour after hour, unbowled, uncaught, unstumped, 
Though by long rain the sodden turf be lumped 
Like to plum-pie-crust. Ah! no more ado! 

Why with vain visions thus our spirits vex ? 

The antique Charis feminine ? Go to ! 

Have we not learned that Beauty hath no sex ? 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE MAN. 

(At Her Majesty’s— for the new Opera.) 






H, a Grand Opera, 
Mefistofele ! On 
my night it com- 
menced with a 
prelude consisting 
of a well-sus- 
tained passage of 
‘ people over my 
toes to the accom- 
paniment of bles- 
" sings, not loud 
but deep, of 
forced smiles, 
fierce looks, 
grumblings, ex- 
culpations, mur- 
murings, explan- 
ations, and, in the 
orchestra, melody 
of harps dis- 
turbed by de- 
moniac trombones. 
On they came — oh, Pilot, ’twas 
a crowded night ! — on they 
came — singing (to them - 
selves)— 

“ Over his toes, over his toes, 

’Tie a poor stranger whom nobody 
knows.” 

Ah ! were the Corn Laws 
still in existence, wouldn’t I 
be a Protectionist — of my 
own ! At length the last 
Lady in velvet— a Lady in velvet, and a lot 
of it, is a difficulty in the Stalls, because her 
dress clings to your knees so affectionately- 
had passed, and the Curtain drew up on the 
Prologue of Mefistofele . Perhaps all this toe- 
prelude was to remind me that the Opera was 
by Bo -i- ro; and mine would be. anything but 
a beau-y toe after all this crunching. 

What on earth did that Scene represent? 

Nothing “on earth,” or, at all events, not 
exactly on earth. On the stage left was a hank of clouds— very unsafe place to deposit 
money— while, high, up, was what closely— or, if not closely, at all events ,at a distance- 
resembled a pantomimic Smashed .Tomato illuminated. On the right, in the distance, was 
a view, apparently, of some portion of the Downs at Brighton. Sky above, and lots of 
Operatic stars. 

The Prologue, illustrating an evening call paid by Mefistofele to the Upper House— 
Mefisto, by the way, .would have been admitted into the Commons without any difficulty as 
to affirmations— consists of diabolic solos and angelic choruses. Mefisto offers to wager that 
he will seduce Faust (who appears to he a sort of test case) from the right road. The 
angels — evidently very sporting characters belonging to “another and a letting world ” — 
accept the challenge, and lay evens. 

The whole proceeding is of doubtful morality, and would not be sanctioned by the Turf 
Club, as Faust’s soul clearly belongs to himself, and he is just the one person not consulted in 
the matter. . 

The music of the Prologue is somethingto be heard over and over again with increasingpleasure. 

Act I. — Frankfort-on-the-Maine. View of the flowing Maine, where the tale commences. 
Easter Sunday holiday-makers. The Elector, at the head of a cavalcade, passes across. 
Great excitement of the crowd to see him, as naturally there would be in a city where there 
is only one Elector. What a big vote he would have ! A Caucus in hims elf ! Well, on 
comes the Elector, and then comes the ballot— no, I mean the ballet, who, in the presence of 
Faust and Wagner — very generous this of Boito to introduce another composer, Wagner — 
dance a sparkling “ Obertas.” . I take it for granted that what they dance is an “ Obertas ” 
— as named in the libretto . It is a jovial, sparkling sort of dance — the kind of thing which 
it is usual to “ turn on at the Maine ; ” and the name, being Franco-Germanically translated, 
means, of course, the “ Obertasse or the “ Cup-too-much dance.” Mefisto , as a friar of 
orders grey, startles Faust and Wagner, and then evening sets in, the mist rises — that is, the 
gauze descends — and we have before us gauze and effect. 

Next Scene, same Act ; very quick change, reflecting great credit on the Stage Manager 
Mr. Harris (who, like Mrs. Harris, is invisible), and talented assistants. 

“ That,” said Mrs. Malaprop Junior, who sat next me and would keep the book, “ that is 
Faust’s Lavatory.” 

Into the alcove on the left came another cove, Mefisto . A fine scene* musically and 
dramatically ; a marvellous song for Mefisto , who finishes, it by putting his fingers in his 
mouth— of course he said in Italian, “I put me-fist-oh to my lips”— in order to produce a 
shrill whistle, which a waterman at a cabstand or a street- boy would have envied, its effect, 
as grotesque as anything that ever came from the hand of the Great Whistler — Whistler 
Jemmy— himself. Duett for Faust and Mefisto , “ Whistle and I’ll go with you, my lad 1 77 
and— -off they go l 



I have undertaken a herculean task— to 
tell this Opera. Having finished one head, 
up crops another. No ; it must be con- 
tinued in our next— whenever that may be. 
The story of Marguerite is partially, and 
impartially, told. Siebel is not there, nor 
does 31arguerite-NiLLS0^ get her Valentine . 
If you can forget Gounod’s Faust you can 
more thoroughly enjoy 31efistofele. If you 
can’t, you will be perplexed and. vexed. 
Faust has a hard time of it. He is taken 
by 3Iefisto to witness the open air rehearsal 
of a Christmas Pantomime on a Sabbath 
night. Heavens! what will Exeter Hall 
say? Then he is taken to a “Classical 
Night” at the Ancient Concerts or the 
Philharmonic. Here he meets Helen of 
Troy ; but Mefisto, a deceiver ever, ought 
i to have taken him on to Paris, and given 
[ him a night there. 

Then, in the Last Act, Faust appears got 
up like Old Father Christmas on a sugar- 
topped cake, and decides for himself that, 
all things considered, he is tired of Mefisto’ s 
company, that his room below must be 
worse than his company on earth, and that, 
on the whole, he prefers genteel society and 
a quiet life for the future, to a hot atmo- 
sphere aud overcrowded space, and so dies 
on a bed of roses; while Mefisto, who has 
wasted his time and lost his bet, gets on to 
a trap and goes down to H-arrogate, where 
the sulphur waters axe. 

And that ’s all from 

Your Representative. 


LATEST BRADLAUGKABLE 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Tremendous excitement on admission of 
Mr. Bradlauoh, in wax, into Madame 
Tussatjd’s Establishment. 

Corbett’s figure gave an extra kick of 
delight, and, as he offered his snuff-box to 
the unwelcome guest, he assured him he 
was a friend at a pinch. 

Cliver Cromwell, Cranmer, and 
Charles the First were indignant. 

The Giant is annoyed, and Tom Thumb 
threatens to make the place too hot to hold 
him. Figures waxing wroth. 

Latest Telegram from B after Street . — 
Bradlauoh eool. Great heat. Cromwell 
showing signs of melting. All melting. 
Sleeping Beauty undisturbed. 

Latest Latests All threatened with the 
Guillotine, in the Chamber of Horrors, if 
they ’re not quiet. Tranquillity restored. 


The Sale at Wimp ole. 

“The sale of the Earl of Hardwicke’s pro- 
perty atWimpole Hall, Boyston, Cambridgeshire, 
the family seat, commenced yesterday, by. direc- 
tion of the sheriffs of the county, under a judge's 
interpleader order. . . . Biddings then began, and 
the deer were sold to Mr. Thomas Betts, of 
Winfarthing Hall, Diss, a gentleman who has 
hired the park for grazing .” — Daily Telegraph . 

Yes l Going, going, gone ! And Wimpole ’s 
doomed. 

Lit at both ends a Hard Wick ’s soon con- 
sumed. 

Advantage from lost pounds Winfarthing 
gets. 

If lost by betting, deer are won by Betts ! 


A LITTLE PICKING-. 

A substance, warranted the best thing 
ip the world to kill flies, is advertised un- 
der the name of “ Myoctun Fly Gum,” to be 
“ simply wound round a piece of string.” 
Is “Myoctun” a product whose invention 
was derived from the experience of a 
phoneticist in seclusion ? 
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INDUCTIVE RATIOCINATION. 

Mamma. “ When Grandpapa was your age, Effie, Tea was Ten Shillings a Pound, 
and Bread a Shilling a Loaf ! ” 

JSffie . “ And is that why poor Grandpapa is so Thin ? ” 


bathj enjoyed under nearly all its normal 
conditions, will be at the command of such 
Members as are still confined to Town. 

Tickets for twelve baths will be pro- 
curable from the Sergeant- at- Arms. A 
band of itinerant Christy’s Minstrels, a 
photographic apparatus, and the Humane 
Society’s drags will be in attendance every 
morning from 10 to 1 p.m. 

Primrose Hill will he broken up with 
shrubs, dykes, trenches, and masses of brick- 
work. It will then in its upper portion be 
whitewashed, and a small hotel built on 
the summit, while experienced guides will 
wait at the bottom, at the Regent’s Park 
entrance, for the assistance of those who 
are desirous of # making the ascent and 
seeing the sun rise. Those Members who 
are also members of the Alpine Club, and 

i • i n 1 1 I* .1 - ill 


Dean and Chapter, all the staircases and 
ladders will have been removed, both in- 
side and out, and of carving their names 
on the ball at the top. Alpenstocks and 
hatchets will be purchasable from the 
Verger on duty. 

The garden of Kensington House will be, 
for the time being, devoted to the wilder 
sports, and, by arrangement with the Zoo- 
logical Society, the whole of the tigers now 
in their possession will be let loose in the 
ornamental grounds at the rear. # Such 
Members as contemplated taking their holi- 
day in Africa, will be provided with a 
single ticket to the High Street Station. 
Admission to the grounds will he by 
voucher, after dusk. 

Lastly, several yachts will he placed upon 
the Round Pond, and a few experienced 
salmon, and a ladder for their use, intro- 
duced into the ornamental water in St. 
James’s Park, while “ walking gentlemen,” 
from minor theatres, will he hired to give 
life to Rotten Row; and people who are 
about to migrate to their hack rooms, and 
close the shutters of their front, will be 
requested to delay this fashionable move- 
ment as long as possible. 

The hope that the above programme, or, 
at least, a portion of it, will be carried out, 
may rob the necessary menace of the Pre- 
mier of half its terrors. 


ALL ABROAD. 

{Mow to Manage it.) 

Mr. Gladstone’s threatened determination to see certain measures carried through Parlia- 
ment in the present Session, even at the loss of a considerable portion of his holiday, coupled 
with Mr. Arthur Arnold’s still more ominous avowal of his indifference to any holiday at 
all, has led to the following arrangements : — 

On and after the Mret of September next — 

Partridge-shooting will commence on Wimbledon Common. . The game, which will 'be on 
the ground from noon to 4 p.m. daily, tinder the direction of an experienced Bond Street 
salesman, will be accessible to all Members of Parliament who, after establishing their identity 
andprodncing a written licence from the Speaker, can manage to hit it. 

Bathing-machines will he placed on the northern shore of the Serpentine, where, by an 


VOLUNTEER UNDRESS. 

In a Torquay newspaper, amongst certain 
orders for the 4th Battery 1st Devonshire 
Artillery Volunteers, that gallant Force is 
instructed that— 

“ 3. — The Battery will assemble at Gun Bat- 
tery, Walls Hill, at six p.m., on Saturday next, 
for shot and shell practice ; the men will wear 
forage caps and waist-belts only. ,, 

In very hot weather at Oxford, in other 
days, when trousers used to he fastened 
under the soles of men’s boots, an Under- 
graduate reported to his friends that the 
summer costume at the University con- 
sisted of “ surplice and straps.” The uni- 
form assigned for shot and shell practice to 
the corps above named seems even yet more 
simple, and very much less additional to a 
state of nature. There is a certain distin- 
guished Regiment commonly called “ The 
Buffs.” It was always regarded as an un- 
paralleled body of soldiers ; but, from the 
above direction, the 1st Devonshire Artil- 
lery Volunteers appear to have approached 
it very nearly in point of name, if not of 
fame. 


A Travelling Show.— A King on a tour. 




Cootsehoe G. “ WE HELP YOU? MY GOOD MAH, WE CAN DO NOTHING FOR YOU IP YOG RESIST THE 

JUDGMENT OF THE COURT.” 
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THE M.P.'S MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Iot, hot, so hot ! My brain ? s on fire, 
and still they go a-maundering 
On and on, unweariedly, with well- 
worn washy platitude, 

In muddy sloughs of tangled words 
for ewer blindly wandering. 

■Who choked these bores for once 
and all would earn my deepest 
gratitude ! 

Choke-bore ! # Ah me, those pleasant 
words bring savours fresh and 
heathery ! 

And in this poisoned, murky air, 
that ’s very nearly killin’ us, 

I dream awhile of scented ling and 
see the bracken feathery, 

To wake, alas ! to dreary talk and 
odours vile and villanous. 

No hope, no ray of light can pierce 
our darkness intellectual ; 

For even of these wretched bores if 
happily once quit you weut, 
Such sweet relief from endless talk would yet he ineffectual, 

For still behind there lurks the scoru of the outraged Constituent ! 

Ho mercy feels Ms heart of stone, e’en if asphyxiation 
Should threaten with a sudden doom his chosen Representative, 

I fear, indeed, his bosom glows with a certain proud elation 
To see his Member crushed beneath his labours argumentative. 

For this, with desperate nerve we faced the rack inquisitorial. 

And bore tbe “heckler’s” galling grin that scarcely veiled the snarl he meant ; 
For this we came from North and South and regions hyperboreal, 

To hear these windbags blow and buzz as Members of High Parliament ! 

Parliament ! We ’re like the crows caw- cawing in their croaking-room ! 

In vain I ’ve tried to comprehend, though my attention best I lent, 

The feeble twaddle that I hear in House or Tea- or Smoking-room. 

The arguments are always stale— the air is always pestilent. 



But one consoling thought relieves our wearisome 
inanity — 

At least we ’re free to change out place : the Speaker ’s 
always resident ! 

Our lot ’s a cruel one, but, though it seems like inhu- 
manity, 

It comforts me to think that worse befalls our august 
President 1 

August ! that hopeful word again brings tortures as of 
Tantalus, 

And visions of tbe blessed Twelfth in my dazed brain 
will flicker up — 

A vision as of breezy moors, with cooling mists to mantle 
us. 

The thought is maddening — ‘ ‘ Sir, I move this House 
do forthwith liquor up ! ” 


Vivisection for tRe Table. 

A contemporary states that, at a recent meeting of the 
Anti- Vivisection Society 

“ Frequent reference was made to an important article in this 
month's iScnb?ier'$ Magazine , entitled ‘Does Vivisection Pay ? * 
which the writer answers in the negative.” 

Vivisection does pay, in one sense, when a physiologist 
is fined for practising it otherwise than according to law. 
In another sense it pays when a fishmonger who charges 
so much for unscotched or unvivisected salmon asks more 
for “crimped ” salmon. The question, therefore, whether 
Vivisection pays or not, may be answered in tbe affirma- 
tive. Vivisection, at any rate, pays the fishmonger ; a 
privileged person whom the Anti-vivisectionists of course 
duly distinguish from the physiologist. 


AFT EE, THE AjOESTT’S OVER. 

From the violence of the seditious language used at 
the Working Men’s Congress now assembled in Paris, it 
is clearly proved that the Enemies of the Republic are 
not all “ on the Right.” Ho, nor ail in the right, either. 
iVows verrons. 


NATURAL INHUMANITY. 

According to evidence given at an inquest held by Dr. Hard- 
wicke at Camden Town, Joseph Essex, a child of nine, was acci- 
dentally drowned the other day in the Regent’s Canal. Whilst the 
first of the witnesses below-named was vainly endeavouring to Rescue 
him, two barges came along, “but the men in charge would not 
stop, although called on by the police, and the persons looking on, 
to do so.” Whereas- 

“It was stated by Sadder that, had the first barge stopped, he would have 
been able to save the deceased. Mr. Hunt, who arrived on the spot while 
the two last barges were passing, stated that the reason why the bargemen 
would not stop their barges or assist in saving life was that they received 
nothing for their trouble ; whereas if they recovered a dead body they received 
five shillings from the County.” 

The virtue of taking trouble, incurring loss, or running risk to 
save life, is, as far as the County is concerned, its own reward. 

“ The Coroner, in answer to a juryman, said that there was no fund by 
which he could reward the young man Sadder for Ms praiseworthy efforts 
to save the life of the little boy. It was a great pity that nothing could be 
doae to the bargemen for their most disgraceful conduct.” 

It will rather be a pity if nothing can be done to the County that 
will induce it to afford such encouragement as that which was 
wanting in the above case to stimulate the humanity of bargees. 
Knowledge of ;the need of that provision may perhaps suffice. 
Now the County authorities possess that knowledge. Let them also 
know that — 

“ The jjiry returned a verdict of 1 Accidental Death/ adding that the con- 
duct of the bargemen was Mghly discreditable. They made a collection, 
and gave it to Sadder for Ms praiseworthy efforts.” 

_ The County will now then perhaps make that allowance for saving 
lives as well as for recovering dead bodies, wMch, had it been ex- 
pected by those bargemen, would probably have prevented any 
occasion whatever for the generosity of a Coroner’s Jury. 


Note from; the Bachelors’ Ball.— Kensington Mouse. Change 
its name. Call it the Albert (Grant) Memorial. 


WON BY ONE ! 

How they shot for the Elcho Shield at Wimbledon^ 1880. 

[After the closest possible contest all through, the Irish Eight made 1638 
points to the English 1637 (the Scots scoring only 1523), and won by one 
point .] 

Excited Hibernian loquitur — 

Och I the Rose and the Thistle 
For the prize may whistle. 

For the glorious Shamrock it has made ’em yield, 

Though Jack and Sandy 
At the butts were handy, 

It was Pat — the darlint— who bore off the Shield ! 

Well the Scots might “ whustle,” 

They were not in the tussle : 

But the Jacks and the Paddies they fought point by point ; 
Shure their shplendid firing 
Won the Camp’s admiring, 

And they shouted joyously for Thynne and Joynt. 

And Lif tinant Fenton, 

He serenely went oh ; 

Brave Milner also, likewise gallant Young. 

There were scores right big by 
The two Mothers Rigby, 

And thin upon Warren Oireland’s hopes all hung ! 

Och! excoiting minute ! 

Will he hit, and win it ? 

Will the lad’s nerves tail hiffij as so many’s have done ? 

Eh ? HurrbO III An “ Inner ” 

Laves Ould Oireland winner 
Of the closest battle in the worruld by —One ! 

[Left hurrooing and tohiskeying in honour of Ould Ireland \ in 
both which •proceedings Mr . Hunch most heartily joins him . 


The Real “Pirates op Fenzanqb” — Mr. Mackonochie and 
Refractory Ritualists. 
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printing certain correspondence relative to the alleged 
murder of a Mr. Peter Mesbculla3t, at Jerusalem, 
twenty years ago. Mr. Heshullaai had not teen assas- 
sinated, although, at the late Tice Consul’s instigation, 
it was said, somebody had been hanged. 

Lord Geanville explained that the correspondence 
had been published only on account of a claim made 
against the Foreign Office, and merely in justice to 
private persons. 

Their Lordships got on with some unopposed Bills, and 
a way in time to come in for a cup of five o’clock tea. 

. (Commons *) — From a little past four till a quarter to 
six, Ministers under fire of interrogation ; in the course 
of which Mr. Gladstone, answering Mr. Scheeiber, 
said the Government hoped to proceed on Wednesday 
with the Employers’ Liability Bill, notwithstanding the 
absence of Mr. Dodson — who had it in charge. 

Pity poor Mr. Dodson, late Member for Chester, 
unseated for bribery committed in his name without his 
knowledge, and against his will, by some fool, if not 
hypocrite or knave. _ What is to prevent a political 
rogue from committing bribery in the disguise of a 
partisan of the opposite party, to the end. of com- 
promising that party’s candidate F Britons, beware the 
Caucus ! 

The Pjremxee also pointed out to Mr. H. Tivian that 
it would he absurd to waste a day in futile discussion 
of tbe Welsh Sunday Closing Bill. 

Mr. Biddell then gave notice of his intention to ask 
the Peime Ministee a really sensible question: — “ Will 
he favourably consider a proposal to limit all speeches 
to seven minutes, with an exception in favour of 
Members of the government?” 

Say, rather, perhaps, an occasional exception in favour 
of some of the Ministers. 

Then, once for all, into Committee on the Irish Tenants’ 
Grip on the Land (C.D.) Bill, and, after amendments 
right and left, right on behalf of the Landlord, left in 
the Grip on the Land Interest, all negatived, the Little 
Bill finally struggled through Committee. 

Tuesday {Lords),—- Lord Eneield moved the Second 
Beading of the Census (Ireland) Bill, and the Earl of 
Fefe the ditto of the Census (Scotland) Bill. The former 
Bill, like its predecessor, contains a religious schedule, 
which the Irish do not object to ; and it can be ac- 
curately compiled. The latter, following the English 
Census Bill, contains no catechism. 

Clearly, the Saxon, "and the Cymry moreover, look 
you, like keeping their religious opinions to themselves. 
Canit be that Irishmen delight to flourish their con- 
flicting faiths in one another’s faces ? 






Is 










YOUNG WIFE AND 


FRIEND. 


Uan it be that Irishmen delight to flourish their eon- “Hate you seen my Pipe, Love ?” 

o i “Do you mean your Meerschaum, Darling ? Here it is, inside the 

Iaaa - lT 8MBLT 80 0F THAT B0RBID T0BA000 > raAr 1 WASBED IT ™ 1 ” 
"Din * u"* • J.-L . ri j n i d -r y *y - ■ ■ ■ - — — — - „ ... _ . ZZ — . ; 


Bill, designed to give the County Courts of Ireland 
jurisdiction in cases of craziness combining unsound 
intellect and limited means. 


From his apology for the Income-tax the Premier proceeded to defend its 
aggravation by a penny in the pound ; and, after some words, Mr. Hubbard’s 

M A-f-t nw WAN MAA.A X. — r — C rt-iry T> J J.Z J.T *1 J “ J J _ 
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Other Bills were advanced, including several Orders Motion was negatived by a [majority of 217 Representatives of the multitude 
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Confirmation Bills, of no particular interest to the Clergy, to 28 Members forlthe few. Then the House went into Committee, hut progress 
if of any to the Laity. . was reported immediately. 

( Commons , Morning,)— Mr, Biddell asked his limita- , — Committee on the Budget Bill continued, with discussion of 

tion of loquacity question, to which Mr. Gladstone d ® tails j for example, the specific gravity at which the beer duty is to be 
answered Ho ; but he saw the drift of it, and obstruction charged. A specifically grave debate of which the gravity was a little lightened 
to business might require serious attention. hr Sir dtaefobd Horthcote, who with reference to the gratification of the 

On going into Committee on the Customs and Inland Farmers desires by the repeal of the Malt-tax, said that to a sceptical mind it 
Revenue Bill, Mr. Hubbaed moved, as an Amendment, a mi % ht suggest a quotation from a classical author. 


tion of loquacity question, to which Mi 
answered Ho but he saw the drift of it, ai 
to business might require serious attention, 


Resolution for amending, by correction, the iniquities of 
the Income-tax. Hereupon followed a debate on quite 
another matter— the penny additional to that tax to be 


“ Evertere domos totas optantibu3 ipsis 
Li faciles” 

— which he omitted to translate for the benefit of agricultural— and commercial 

A-1 1- * -A- T • * T 


imposed by the Budget, and the question whether or no LTw! ” a] 

it would he just to repeal the Malt-tax by means of that “” gentlemen * Hor ^ he J oh^son, singing after J uvenal, 


imposition. <c How nations sink by darling schemes opprest. 

At last, however, Mr. Gladstone got up, and replied 'When vengeanoe listens to the fool’s request.” 

tL^uS way^ Tte kJqualitietof theSme-taTi eS , 9 ; ^ el R s ®, lie ndgM have msinuated that the repeal of the Malt-tax was a 
undeniable, but the idea of redressing them was Utopian. | arlmg solleme oI whiah - tlie concession might possibly disappoint the British 

but* we ^d S to^S a I bngYray we K R^ef pf Distress (Ireland) Bill re-committed pending the distress; and the 

then, and he had no proposal to make now. House adjourned a little before sunrise* 

Ho, of course not. He would take nothing by it — except Wednesday {Commons )* — At work on the clauses of the Budget in further 
the gratitude of a comparatively few. The parties detail, discussing questions chiefly of ciphering; how much sugar shall he deemed I 
aggrieved and fleeced by the Income-tax are a weak equivalent to a bushel of malt from 27 lb. to 28 lb., at what figure to fix the I 
and defenceless minority. The majority of those who specific gravity of worts (encore) and so on. Mr. Watney, Mr. M. A. Bass, and I 


>roposal to make now. # nouse aajournea a little Delore sunrise. 

le would take nothing by it — except Wednesday {Commons )* — At work on the clauses of the Budget in further 

comparatively few. The parties detail, discussing questions chiefly of ciphering ; how much sugar shall he deemed 


ana aeienceiess minority. JLhe majority ox those who specific gravity of worts (encore) and so on. Mr. Watney, Mr. M. A. Bass, and 
vote the taxes ana also the national expenditure, pay Mr. Whitbread, on the part of the brewers, haggling with Mr. Gladstone, who, 
no Income-tax whatever ; thanks to a Conservative amendments being withdrawn or negatived without a divirion, carried all his 
Democratic Reform Bill. points ; hut he promised the men of beer to re-open the questions between 
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NEMESIS. 

Wife {he had brought her a little present). “ No, William, I will not have 

HIM BROUGHT UP ON THE * BOTTLE * I LOOK AT YOUR OWN NOSE, DEAR ] ” 


Mm and them should experience prove his calculations wrong— instead of 
confirming the conclusions of his consummate “ chalk-head.” 

Mr. Sullivan moved an Amendment providing that the valuation of public- j 
houses in Ireland shall be Griffiths’s valuation, but withdrew it on Mr. 
Gladstone’s undertaking to provide that the valuation shall not exceed 20 per 
cent. ^ valuation. Who ’s Griffiths ? As an actuary and accountant, evidently 
in Irish estimation at least, a safe man. 

Adjournment of sitting, formal business despatched, and House adjourned. 

Thursday {Lords ). — In Committee on the Census Bill, an Amendment, pro- 
posed by Lord Fortescue, to provide for the local collection of sanitary infor" 
mation was rejected without a division, but another Amendment, moved by 
the same Peer, appointing that an abstract of the Census shall be published 
within three months instead of twelve, passed without opposition ; and thus im- 
proved the Census Bill went through Committee. 

Forte scutum salus ducum. Had Lord Fortes cue’s sanitary extension of 
the Census been carried, wouldn’t it also, have tended to the salus populi $ 

On report on Amendments in the Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill, 
the Lord President named the Commissioners thereunder to be appointed by the 
Government, the first on the list (of four) being Lord Balfour of Burleigh— a 
romantic if not historical name. 

, The Irish Census Bill, and some smaller Bills, having passed through Com- 
mittee, noble Lords knocked off. 

. (Commons.)— Government having, by the mouths of the Attorney- General, 
Sir C. Bilks, and Mr. Gladstone, given nearly sixty querists indefinite answers, 
the House set to on the Report of Amendments on Mr. Forster’s little (Irish) 
Bill. Two new Amendments proposed by Mr. Gibson to temper the Bill for the 
unhappy Landlords, were accepted by the Ministry ; a third, moved on the same 
behalf by Mr. Chaplin, got negatived. Then, on the Motion of Mr. Forster, 
the House disposed of the question of limitation, carried over from the Com- 
mittee, by deciding on a limit of £30 valuation-; and, having settled that point, 
ordered the Bill to be read a Third Time on Monday. 

, Mr. Fawcett next moved the Second Reading of the Post-Office Money Orders 
Bill, to cheapen and facilitate the transmission of small sums. It proposes to let 
you send one shilling for a halfpenny, sums up to ten sMUings for one penny, 
and up to one pound for twopence. Here is a lovely little Bill for you, a truly 
lAberal Bill, although, as Mr. Fawcett candidly said, it was practically the Bill 
of the late Government, and it had the warm support of his predecessor. 


After some precautionary criticism from Sir J. Lub- 
bock, who wanted the Bill overhauled by a Select Com- 
mittee, it was read a Third Time, and the House, having 
at last done one bit of good work, adjourned. 

Friday [Lords ). — Inquiry as to the progress of the new 
Ordnance Survey, from Lord Braye, answered by Lord 
Sudeley, and from the Duke of Somerset about the 
Geological Survey, replied to by Earl Spencer, in a brief 
and instructive lecture on geology. 

On the Report of the Census Bill, Lord Enfield 
opposed an Amendment moved by Lord Limerick to 
provide a special Census for the City of London, hut said 
there was nothing to prevent the Civic Monarch and his 
Aldermen and Council from doing a Census of their own. 

A considerable batch of Bills were forwarded, and 
then their Lordships adjourned. 

[Commons, Morning .) — The Marquis of Hartington, 
in answer to Mr. Arnold, announced that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from the Viceroy of India, saying that 
at a Burbar on Thursday at Cabul, Abdur Rahman had 
been proclaimed Ameer of Afghanistan by somebody 
or other, whom the telegram did not name. 

As Abdur Rahman is supposed to have European 
ideas, in due time we shall perhaps have a photograph 
of him as Ameer, smoking a meerschaum. 

[Evening .) — Moving for papers, Mr. Bryce expatiated 
on the frightful state of things existing through Turkish 
misgovernment in Armenia and Asia Minor ; and a con- 
versation ensued, graver than the debate of the other 
evening about specific gravity. 

Sir C. Dilke said the Government was doing all it 
could with the Porte in concert with the other Powers. 
The pressure of six Powers was being bsought to bear on 
the Porte with a view to enforce reform. 

European six-Power pressure is pretty strong, hut 
will any pressure milder than hydraulic pressure bring 
the Porte to reason ? 

Mr. Gladstone, after Mr. Onslow, Sir W. Lawson, 
and Mr. Labouchere had said their says, defended the 
Government’s line against Mr. Ashmead - Bartlett. 
They were working with caution, and within the limits of 
their duty ; but were not prepared to act save in concert 
with the other Powers. 

Success to the Powers, exerting six-Power pressure in 
concert on the Porte ; and may they keep it up at con- 
cert-pitch to the desired end. 

After a few Turcophil observations from Mr. Bourke, 
the House agreed to Mr. Bryce’s motion for papers, and 
adjourned itself. 


A PHENOMENON OUT OF PLACE. 

The subjoined advertisement, extracted from the 
Liverpool Daily Mercury , appears to attest the existence 
of a very extraordinary creature, of a description gene- 
rally considered by Physiologists as fabulous : — 

W ANTED, by a Mother and Son, a Situation as KITCHEN 
GARDENER or COWMAN. -No objection to horse. 
Good references. Address, &c. 

A “ Mother and Son,” really both, would surely do 
better to get shown as a lusus nature than to work as 
a Kitchen Gardener or Cowman. 

For a long time we have ceased to hear anything 
about Hippophagy; but the statement foregoing, that 
the advertiser “has no objection to horse,” appears to 
indicate that a prejudice against a particular form of 
animal food is decreasing amongst the laborious classes. 


CYNICISM CORRECTED. 

It is not true, says Smelfungus, that there is always 
something not altogether disagreeable to us in the mis- 
fortunes of even our very best f riends. When any of our 
friends whosoever get into difficulties, and apply to us 
for assistance, which we cannot well # afford to render 
them, bnfc shall he considered mean if ^ we don’t, their 
misfortunes then'give us unmitigated pain. 


“ Db. Tanner ’s Fast is he ? Then stop him. But 
if he won’t be stopped, and insists on going it for forty 
days, then back him, as we have Shakspeare’s authority 
in Samlet that “ Tour Tanner will last you nine year.” 


jJST To CoBBEsroiTDEirrs , — The Editor does not hold himself bound to acknowledge , return , or pay for Contributions . In no case can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope . Copies should be kept . 
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Mr. Punch, my good Young Friend, 

I giye you your second title because I -would have you 
know, Sir, that I was wearing my Sovereign’s uniform and lighting 
battles under the shadow of the British Flag long before you were 
born. Sir ! Zounds, Sir ! you were a baby in your cradle when I led 
the forlorn hope at — But there, I won’t tell you where . A warrior 
never boasts of his own leats of arms. I am geneious to a fault 
and never misrepresented a fact in my whole life! A true old 
English gentleman, Sir, from my white locks to my patent leather 
boots. 

Attention ! You want me to give you a few hints on Sporting. 
Well, Sir, you could not have come to a better quarter for informa- 
tion. I may say. Sir, that I have been born on the turf (the dear 
old Irish turf it was, bedad, Sir!), and have lived on it in various 
quarters of the world all my life long — as a boy, as a man, as a 
veteran. Like every commander. I have seen my nps and downs. 
I have made pots of money, and have lived, Sir, in the most elegant 
affluence. I have had a Town house in Piccadilly, a couple of stalls 
at the Operas, a shooting-box in the Highlands, a villa in the Isle of 
Wight, with a yacht moored off the dining-room window, a pied a 
ter re at Paris, and a settled-from-the-Oonquest family seat (with a 
few thousand acres, half a dozen lawn-tennis grounds, an orchid- 
house, and a first-class Tudor midnight ghost, all complete) in the 
best hunting county in the shires ! Yes, Sir, I have known what 
our “ lively neighbours ” call the “ High Life.” On the other hand, 

I own (without shame) that I have sometimes been “ in retreat,” 
Before now I have lost everything, yes, Sir, everything— but my 
honour ! 

Was I at Goodwood P Why, Sir, you might as well ask me if I 
had ever captured a battery of the enemy single-handed ! Of course 
I was at Goodwood I And a very pleasant party we were, Sir. The 
usual four — my Right Hon. Friend (who had actually put off a 
Cabinet Council), the Archbishop, the Millionnaire, and myself. My 
ecclesiastical colleague (if I may be permitted the expression) was in 
his very best form. His story about the Sultan, the Margate 

Bathing-Machine Horse, and Her Majesty’s Consul at (you know 

where), was absolutely screaming / The practical joke, they tell me, 
was contrived by Bismarck— the dog l Ha ! ha ! I will repeat it. 

Well, you must know that when Lord Salisbury was but of 

course you have beard it before. Sir ! If you haven’t, Sir, m^re 
shame to you, Sir, for neglecting the duties of your position ! My 
Right Hon. Friend was depressed, and was scarcely equal to dis- 
cussing finance (his strong point, you know, Sir), with the Mil- 
lionnaire. My protege , the Millionnaire ! How much does he not 
owe to me ! And, it it comes to that, how much do I not owe to 
him ! But, with the delicacy of true friendship, Sir, an account has 
been kept by neither of us. At least I can answer for myself, Sir. 

And now to the racing. Right shoulders forward — quick march ! 
Well, there was nothing in it ! Hollow as a drum. Sir. The Good- 
wood Cup was a match, filir ! Think of that, Sir— a match, Sir ! 
Will you believe it, Sir — a field of two ! Scarcely enough to afford 
a ary of “ A thousand to one— bar one,” Sir I The prize, according 
to the Times, was a “Roman Crater,” Sir! Although I am an 
Englishman in the very best sense of the word, I still have a few 


drops of Irish blood in me, and I was disgusted to find u the crater” 
s> insulted, Sir ! It. was an outrage. Sir — an agrarian outrage. Sir ! 
But t«» continue. The favourite was nowhere, and (as lhe Ari.hhi>h >p 
observed) D>e'deu China was not brokeu. Good, eh? A quaint 
conceit. Sir ! None of your nonsense, Sir ! I am a simple, guileless 
old soldier, Sir, and I tell you it amused me ! Law ! how heartily I 
laughed as the old ecclesiastic paid me over my little earnings ! To 
humour him, I had taken him several times over, Sir, about Chip - 
pen dole at 10 000 to 30 ! I made the odda> for him miwlt 3 

But I was so thoroughly disgusted, Sir, with the whole affair that 
I gave up Goodwood on Friday in favour of the City. It always 
does my heart good. Sir, to see our grand old Metropolis in all the 
glory of its Bus-mess Pride! ^ The Home of Euterpiise, Sir. the very 
Centre of Commerce ! Ah, Sir, a noble thought, a very noble thought 
indeed ! And, truth to say, Sir, I had a smalL commission on baud, 
Sir. I am good-natured to a fault, Sir, and can say “ No,” Sir, to 
nobody. So you shall hear. Sir ! 

The aged widow of my deceased uncle had entrusted me with what 
she accurately termed her “little all” for investment. A few 
hundreds, don’t you know, Sir, just enough to keep the wolf from 
the door down at Brixton. Of course, as an officer, a gentleman, 
and a relative, my services were given to her gratuitously. I 
insisted that she should have every penny — every penny, Sir — of the 
interest accruing from the Bonds. Sne was to lose nothing — 
absolutely nothing, Sir, unless the Stock (on realisation) happened 
to go down . I, ou the other hand (as she had a poor head for busi- 
ness, and I didn’t want to bother her with details), agreed only to 
take something when — mark the when, Sir — the Stocks went up ! 
Then— but not until then — was I to take the difference. I selected a 
good substantial healthy-looking Stock of unquestionable respect- 
ability, and— well, as I write^ the blessings of my venerable and 
venerated connection are ringing in my ears ! Zounds, Sir, I am 
affected almost to tears ! The rest is silence ! 

Yonrs to command, 

The Colonel. 

P.S. — By the way, should — I repeat should — you and your friends 
(Hike to be genial, Sir, and I say the more the merrier, Sir,— the 
more the merrier !) waut something really safe, why follow me. I 
have invested the fortune of my aged Aunt (dear old lady !) in 
Turkish Fives I 


ART POUR ART. 

{From a Parisian point of view.) 

The Englishman’s Art ! Ah ! mafoi 7 ’tis ridiculous, 
Pome v Boeotian, maudlin, meticulous. 

Bon pere defamille and thrall to the dutiful. 

He ’s quite devoid of true sense of the Beautiful. 

Is he not steeped in “ propriety ” — soaked in it ? 

Pouf / ^ Gallic lungs cannot hreathe, they are choked in it. 
Ne’er will he rise to the true Ideality 
Whilst he is weighted with stupid Morality. 

Painter, it hangs on bis Philistine neok a log, 

P*»et, he ’s dragged to the earth by the decalogue ; 

While he is frightened of Nature aud Nudity, 

Slave be must he to Convention and Crudity. 

Two things are worthy of high Art capacity — 

Painting hare limbs and describing salaciry. 

Art that’s not hinged ou these points in banality ; 

No inspiration is found iu Morality ! 

Bull is so fond of bis sweet domesticities, 

Calm honied courtships, and baby felicities, 

Treackle-pot pa>sion, and coarse cockney drollery. 

Art ? A mere compound of clap-trap and foolery ! 

Art that gives not with miuurest explicitness 
Details of passion in piquant ilhcitnetoS, 

Virginal vice and mature sensuality, 

Cant be true Art, for it smacks of Morality. 

Art must be free ; that’s the sine qua non , you spb 
(S >me Britons own it,— they are getting on you see). 

Art owneth nought as a bond, chain, or band un-ant, 

Save ibis,— it must deal with the Seventh Commandment. 
Art without that theme t<* harten and tarry on, 

Pines, like a fly in t he absence of can ion. 

Bondage to dirt ? Not at all. Ideality 
Finds nothing borne about morality I 


The Old Golden Age.— Ladies are wearing “old Gold.” When 
husbands grumble at these new cases of waist, their wives, being on, 
or rather in^ their metal, reply that “ it is good for home trade, the 
mode not being French, hut thoroughly John-BuUionish.” “ ’Van- 
tage they win,” as we say at Lawn-Tennis. 
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Monday , July 26 [Lords ). — Their Lordships had a chat over the 
Second Beading of the Wild Birds’ Protection. Law Amendment Bill, 
moved "by Lord Abebdare. 

The Bake of Argyll^ commending the body of the Bill, criticised 
the schedule, which, said His Grace, had been drawn up by some- 
body who knew nothing about the birds it referred to. Nearly half 
of their names were synonyms ; for example, “ lapwing,” also 
entered “pewit.” Besides, he found in it one or two birds of a 
very destructive character. 

The sparrow-hawk, let us hope, if there is one left; the kite also, 
and the buzzard, once common, now rare. Yes, ,and all the rest of 
the Falconidcey and the owls. Never fear, your Grace. Time enough, 


if these fine old English birds multiply, to take means for keeping 
them under. 

Lord Walsingkam judiciously pointed out that it was desirable 
that a bird should be known in every place by its local name. 

As for example “chaffinch,” alias “chink, alias “spink,” in 
different counties. The compiler of the Schedule did, perhaps, know 
what he was about, a little, pace the MacCaxlum More. 

The Lord Chancellor noticed the omission of the kingfisher and 
the woodpecker, and suggested that they should be put in. As wild 
birds, ana wards in Chancery now, of course they will. Why left 
out? 

The Bill, as amended by their Lordships, was read a Second Time ; 
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thank them. Then Lord Spencer moved the Second 
Heading of the Relief of Distress (Ireland Act Amend- 
ment) Bill, and explained its provisions. It also passed 
its Second Reading and Noble Lords, before adjourning, 
forwarded other Bills, not a few*. 

{Commons.) — Lord Hartington gave a not unsatisfac- 
tory account of the state of affairs in Afghanistan, from 
which it appeared that the Indian Government, mainly 
following out the policy of their predecessors, had squared, 
it with Abdur Raman, proclaimed Ameer of Cabal with 
their consent and that of the Sirdars. Our troops would, 
as soon as possible, retire to a position where they could 
keep a look-out ; and it was hoped that in the Autumn 
they would retire through the passes to India. No 
formal engagements had been made with the new Ameer ; 
he had simply been recognised and offered temporary 
assistance to establish his authority. He had been let 
know that he must have no relations with any Foreign 
Power but ourselves, but, if he took our aavice, the 
British Government would back him against any un- 
provoked aggression. A Mahommedan Envoy would be 
sent to Cabal, but the Ameer would not be required to 
receive a British Resident. 

This is meant for an improvement on the policy of 
the late Government. Such may it prove. At least, a 
Mahometan Envoy is perhaps less likely than a British 
Resident to he assassinated. 

In answer to a question, the noble Marquis said the 
I assistance given to Abdur Raman would be principally 
pecuniary. 

So everybody no doubt foreboded. 

In answer to Lord E. Cecil, Mr. Gladstone confessed 
that it was quite true that the increased Income-tax, 
although not sanctioned by law, had been Btopped from 
salaries paid to civil servants, and from coupons on 
foreign stocks. But, pleaded Our William, the practice 
had the merit of convenience to sanction it. 

So have all the iniquities of the Income-tax. But still 
they are at least legal ; which makes some difference, 
doesn’t it, William ? 

Mr. Forster at last moved the Third Reading of his 
long-debated little Irish Bill, whereon, said he, “ Sir, 
we have now had twelve sittings.” A little Bill truly 
much sat upon. But finally carried by 303 to 237 ; a 
diminuendo majority greeted with Opposition cheers. 

Big Ben struck two, and the House adjourned. 

Tuesday . — First appearance of Little Irish Bill in the 
Lords, and of two giants, the Chinese Chang and the 
Norwegian, with the Dwarf, in the Commons. It was a 
tall night, but tbe Giants found it short commons as an 
intellectual feast, and left early. Our Artist took them. 

( Vide Illustration.) 

Lord Norton moved and carried the Second Reading of 
the Industrial Schools Acts Amendment Bill, chiefly de- 
signed for the particular protection of girls under four- 
teen ; and Lord Sudeley obtained tbe same success for 
tbe Merchant Seamen’s (Payment of Wages, &c.) Bill — 
essentially an anti-crimp ■ Bill, framed to protect poor 
Jack from land-sharks of the crimp kind. Lords 
Aberdeen and Norton very much ' applauded Lord 
Sudeley’ s measure, calculated, no doubt, also to please 
Mr. Pumsoll. 

0 Commons , Morning.)— Mr. Gladstone attempted to 
explain, in answer to Lord R. Churchill and Sir H. J 
Woolep, why it had been arranged that Mr. Dodson 
should accept the Chiltem Hundreds when he had been 
unseated for Chester ; hut the case nevertheless seemed 
to remain very much an affair of “ Dodson and Fog.” 

Dr. Cameron got upon Postal Telegraphs, and in the 
Evening , suggested that the public are anxious for “ in- 
creased telegraphic facilities and diminished charges.” 
Having got his answer from Mr. Fawcett, he withdrew 
his Motion. 

Colonel Barne complained of the amount and inci- 
dence of the Education-Rate, from which he complained 
that the farmers derived no benefit. He moved that a 
larger share of the cost of education he defrayed out of 
the Imperial Exchequer. Motion seconded by Mr. 
Beddell, and opposed by Mr. Mundella, who protested | 
against the disparagement of education and the eulogy 
of ignorance in Colonel Barne’ s speech. The Resolution 
in the farmers’ or barn-men’s interest was negatived by 
114 to 36. 

Mr. Biggar caused a discussion respecting the alleged 
conduct of the Lord Lieutenant of Louth while acting as 



Colonel of the Antrim Militia ; misconduct of which, it seems, he was not 
culpable. Further legislation was then deferred. 

Wednesday {Commons ), — The Marquis of Hartington having received a 
telegram reporting a terrible disaster to have occurred to the force under General 
Burrows near Candahar, read it to a thin House in dead silence. 

The Budget was proceeded with nevertheless. Lord G. Hamilton moved to 
omit the clause increasing the Income-tax by a penny in the pound ; but Lord R. 
Churchill, as tbe farmers’ friend, declined to vote against the means for the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, and Mr. Gladstone said the success of the Amendment 
would render that relief impossible, let alone the relief of Indian difficulties 
requiring Imperial assistance. Sir S. Northcote supported Lord G. Hamilton, 
whose Amendment, however, was rejected by 230 to 94. 

As children must he paid for, so must remissions of duties— of course out 
of the pockets of the Income-tax payers ; for there is now no more taxing the 
People. No wonder, then, that they do not object to the Income-tax. A tax 
which the People have not to pay is necessarily popular. 

The Marquis of Hartington read two further telegrams encouraging the hope 
that “ annihilation ” was too strong a word to describe the calamity which had 
befallen General Burrows’s brigade. The House, with some slight sense of 
relief, adjourned. 

Thursday [Lords ), — Authorised by the Queen, Lord Granville, in reply to 
Lord Stanley of Aldebley, stated that his Royal Mistress had sent the Sultan 


Lord Stanley of Aldebley, stated that his Royal Mistress had sent the Sultan 
a message “in which she expressed a firm hope that, even at a sacrifice, he 
would accede to the unanimous wishes of Europe.” “ Don’t you wish you may 
get it, Ma’am ? ” is the answer which, in an Oriental form, the Padishah will 
perhaps not dare to return to Her Majesty’s letter, only because he may possibly 
apprehend that there is something to be read between the lines. 

Answering the Duke of Somerset, Lord Granville announced that 
grave as was the affair at Candahar, it had been exaggerated in the first 
accounts. The last account from Afghanistan will be heavy for J ohn’s pocket. 

A sad reverse, whatever the details may he, but, apparently, not quite 
amounting to an Afghan Isandlana. 
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CONCLUSIVE! 

Unseated M. P. ( indignantly ). £ ‘ Actually charged me with Bribery ! ” 
Friends. “ Bur didn’t you deny it V 7 

The Unseated. “Certainly — most emphatically but— they ah— pboyed 

it I » “ 


WISDOM OF EXPERIENCE. 

SrR,— I am sorry to say I am old enough to remember 
a time considerably previous to the birth of most of my 
acquaintance. I recollect in. particular the day in which 
many people's minds became possessed with an idea that 
we had entered on an era of peace and progress, and 
philanthropists fondly prophesied the approaching cessa- 
tion of war, and the. abolition of capital punishment. 
As to war, their amiable predictions, which I always 
derided, were very soon falsified by a succession of 
tremendous conflicts, and now, instead of turning swords 
into plough-shares, nation is striving against nation to 
construct monster cannon, ironclads, and torpedoes. So 
much for war, and, as regards the other necessary usage 
whose abandonment was foretold by many mawkish 
sentimentalists, any of those simpletons still surviving 
may learn late wisdom from this recent item of foreign 
intelligence : — 

“Capital Punishment in Switzerland. —The Great 
Council of the canton of Schwytz, in voting the restoration of 
capital punishment, has decided* that executions shall be public. 
Capital punishment has now been restored in four cantons — 
Unterwalden, Appenzell, Uri, and Schw) tz.” 

I always contended that Society could not get on with- 
out the gallows. When I say the gallows, I mean the 
guillotine also, and its other equivalents. Now they have 
tried the experiment of disusing it in Switzerland, and 
you see with what success. When milksops used to talk 
to me about what they called the hopes of humanity, I 
always told them that there was no hope for humanity 
whatever; for human nature was human nature, and 
plague, pestilence, and fire, battle, murder, and sudden 
death — the latter occasionally inflicted by the execu- 
tioner — would continue till the end of time. I doubt 
not you will sympathise with the extreme satisfaction 
which the foregoing confirmation of foresight and of the 
feeling that is father to prevision, affords an aged philo- 
sopher who always was, and is, and ever will be, an out- 
and-out and thorough-going Pessimist. 

P.S.— I am glad we in this country were not such fools 
as to try the experiment of suspending “ sus. per coll.” 


Dean Street, Soho and Sohot.— They use a “ pun- 
kah” at the Royalty Theatre, Is it considered to be a 
satisfactory way of raising the wind ? 


On Motion for going into Committee on the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill, Lord Emly, supported by Lords Dun raven and 
Povverscourt, besought the Government to devise a scheme of State 
emigration. 

Lord Spencer said that the . feelings of the Irish people were 
opposed to compulsory emigration, and that the Irish Boards of 
Guardians possessed large powers of encouraging Pat to emigrate. 

If poor Paddy could consult his own inclinations, an “Irish 
Exodus” would mean staying at home. 

Their Lordships then put the Bill into Committee and passed it 
through, pushed some other Bills on a peg, and adjourned. 

{Commons .) — The Marques of Hartington, touching theCandahar 
disaster, repeated the statement made by Lord Granville to the 
Peers ; and recited telegrams in detail. 

Sir 0. Dilke, in reply to Mr. Monx, said the Porte had answered 
the Collective Note by declining to. cede Larissa, Janina, and 
Metzovo; but proposed new negotiations for settlement of the 
frontier, and general details. 

The Porte, seems not to perceive that a European Round Robin 
means that its signataries have had enough of negotiations, and 
don’t intend to stand any more delay, during which the frontier will 
remain as utterly unsettled as the state of the Turkish dominions 
altogether. 

On the Order of the Day for the Second Reading of the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Elcho, between them, 
created a laugh. The former presented a petition from 127 Hadding- 
tonshire farmers for the Bill, and the latter a petition against it 
from Sir T. Gladstone. “ A little more than kin, and less than 
kind,” apparently. . 

Why is the question concerning “ ground game,” which exercised 
the Collective Wisdom for so many hours, like a kernel ? Because 
it lies in a nut-shell. Is it, or is it not, necessary to debar a had 
landlord from driving a hard bargain which will force his tenant to 
keep the hares and rabbits on the estate he farms sufficiently under 
to prevent them from ravaging his crops in a ruinous measure, and 
thus constituting themselves a plague of noxious vermin worse than 


any rats and mice, and as bad, almost, if not quite, as locusts and 
Colorado beetles and the Fhylloxera ? 


Friday [Lords ). — On the Motion for the Third Reading of the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill, a dialogue between Lords Powers- 
court and Kimberley on the subject of Emigration reverted to by 
the former Peer, and pooh-poohed by the latter. After that the Bill 
was read a Third Time and passed. 

The Second Reading of the Limitation of Costs (Ireland) Bill 
was moved by Lord Stanley ox Alderley, and, on the Motion of 
Lord Annesley, rejected. 

Is it not much to be wished that some measure could he framed 
for the effectual Limitation of Costs (Ireland) ? 

( Commons , Morning .) — Hares and Rabbits Bill on for Second Read- 
ing. Abused by Lord Elcho in good set terms as a “monstrous abor- 
tion,” which would demoralise everybody concerned, encourage fraud, j 
and make the relations of landlord and tenant intolerable. Defended I 
by Sir W". Harcourt, who gave Lord Elcho as good as he brought, 
and, obiter , chaffed Brand. The match between these two opposite j 
champions over, on the recommendation of Sir S. Nortblcote, the ! 
Bill was read a Second Time. Pitched battle and row to come on j 
the Third Reading. 


{Evening .) — An attempt at a sitting, hut, before any business could 
be done, the House counted and the seance snuffed out. 


Very Necessary. 

Sir, 

An examination for Steam-Launch Owners. Certificate of , 
efficiency to he shown at every Lock. Charge of admission for any 
Launch to a Lock to be two sovereigns. This would bring the 
Launchers to their senses, and he a way of applying a lesson from 
Locke on the Understanding . ; 


Yours truly, 

Happy- go-Locxy. 
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GUT'S IN DISGUISE ! 


IRISH NOTIONS OF NOTES. 


As there seems to he some rumoured conflict of authority at a 
well-known London Hospital, Mr, Punch begs to publish a revised 
* 6 List of Regulations.” 

The Medical State. 

There shall he four Physicians, who shall have unlimited power, 
exercisable (as a matter of form) at the discretion of the Taking-in 
Committee, the Treasurer, the Librarian, the Sisters and Curses, the 
Chaplain, and the Matron. 

These Physicians shall he required to visit the Patients at least 
two fixed days in every week, and shall appoint their own days, 
subject only to the courteous consent of the Clerk and Registrar, the 
Surveyor, the Porter, the Sub-Porter, the Night Watchman, the 
Messenger, and the Matron. 

The Physicians shall each in rotation have charge of the Clinical 
Wards, and shall deliver a Clinical Lecture at least once a week. The 
subjects of these lectures shall he left to their own choice, after re- 
ceiving the perfunctory sanction of the Chaplain, the Bathmen, the 
Janitor, the Engineer, the Engineer's Assistant, and the Matron. 

The Assistant Physicians shall help the Physicians, and shall he 
completely under their control, subject only to the occasional inter- 
ference of the Museum. Keeper, the Museum Keeper’s Assistant, the 
Sisters, the Nurses, the Baker, the Cook, and the Matron. 

There shall he four Surgeons, who shall perform the necessary 
operations, under the nominal supervision of the Trustees, the 
Governors, the Chaplain, the Surveyor, and the Matron. 

The Assistant Surgeons shall act under the orders of the Surgeons, 
of course subject to the purely friendly guidance of the Nurses (day 
and night), the Chaplain, the Engineer's Assistant, and the Matron. 

The Dental Surgeon shall extract teeth and lecture on Dental 
Surgery at such times as may he really considered advisable by the 
Messenger, the Baker, the Back-Gate Porter, and the Matron. 

The Aural Surgeon, the Pathologist, the Medical and Surgical 
Registrars, the Apothecary and Dispensers, and the Laboratory Man 
shall be perfectly independent of all control, provided only that they 
accept the periodical hints of the Janitor, the Librarian, the Museum 
Keeper, the Museum Keeper’s Assistant, the Sisters, the Chaplain, 
the Clerk and Registrar, and the Matron. 

The Medical Staff shall order what they please, in hope (if not in 
faith) of seeing those orders obeyed. In consideration of this perfect 
freedom of action, they will be held responsible by everybody for 
everything with the hearty and entire consent of the Governors, the 
Trustees, the Treasurer, the Taking-in Committee, the Sisters, the 
Nurses, and the Matron. 

The Nursing Stiff. 

The Matron shall be subject in all things to the wishes of the 
Lady Superintendent. To prevent confusion, however, the Matron 
and the Lady Superintendent shall be exchangeable terms referring 
to the same official. ^ This regulation shall be enforced with the 
utmost rigour at all times and on every occasion. 

The Sisters shall pay the greatest possible deference to the utter- 
ances of the Medical Staff. They shall invariably allow those utter- 
ances to enter at one ear and to exit by the other. They shall 
consider themselves entirely at the disposal a of the Medical Staff 
when they have obtained the consent of their immediate Superior. 

The Nurses shall follow the lead of the Sisters, and shall submit 
themselves in all things to the orders of the Doctors, when those 
orders have originated with the Matron. 

Thus the Medical Staff will learn to work harmoniously with the 
Nursing Staff, and a clashing of authority will obviously be a matter 
of almost insurmountable difficulty. 

The Patients. 

The Patients shall cheerfully accept the treatment ordered by the 
Physicians, misunderstood by the Nurses, referred to the Taking-in 
Committee, supported by the Surgeons, edited by the Governors, and 
generally revised by the Matron. 

They shall willingly undergo any necessary inconvenience inci- 
dental to the situation. They shall be glad to have their beds made 
shortly after daybreak. They shall never obiecfc to the absence of 
their guardians at the hours set apart for meals aud moral exercises. 
They shall train themselves to welcome new faces, and shall never 
fret for the companionship of nurses removed to other wards for the 
sake of variety. They must remember that such little troubles 
must be goodnaturedly accepted, to enable the Sisters and their sub- 
ordinates to perform the duties assigned to them to the entire satis- 
faction of the Framer of the Rules, Regulations, and Observances. 

In conclusion, should any Patient show practically his or her dis- 
approval of a system at first sight rather suggestive of a divided 
authority, of a kingdom within a kingdom, of a quarrel between 
Healers and Attendants, of a dispute between Doctors and Nurses, 
he or she shall be immediately dismissed from the Hospital with the 
tacit consent of the Governing Body and through the immediate 
agency of the Undertaker ! 



he patriotic Mr. Petes 
Sheridan - , “a Dublin 
merchant for forty -five 
years,” arrived at six 
o’clock on Saturday 
evening, at the St. Pan- 
cras Station. 

He tendered a £3- 
note of the Bank of 
Iceland in the restau- 
rant, in payment of 
refreshments. This ten- 
der was refused by the 
young ladies behind the 
baT. They referred Mr. 
Peter Sheridan to the 
Station-Master. 

The Station-Master 
told Mr. Peter Sheri- 
- dan that he would not 
take Irish notes. Mr. 
Peter Sheridan told 
the Station-Master “the 
note was a Bank of 
Ireland ’’—note under 
stood. 

The Station-Master 
replied that he did not 
care. 

Having related the 
foregoing particulars in 
a letter to the Times, 
Mr. Peter Sheridan 
adds : — 


tl My answer was that it was a poor compliment to Ireland, and that I 
would henceforth refuse any payment tendered by Bank of England notes, 
and would recommend every mau, woman, and child in Ireland, through the 
Press, to do likewise.” 


Is it not too probable that some, if not most, of Mr. Peter 
Sheridan’s debtors, if they suppose him likely to be as good as his 
word, will, whenever they offer to discharge their obligations to him, 
in the amount of from £5 upwards, make a point of always tendering 
him Bank of England notes ? 

Mr. Peter Sheridan is perhaps descended from ancestors com- 
memorated in the stock Irish anecdote, according to which, once 
upon a time, the inhabitants of a certain district in his native land, 
bearing a grudge against a local banker, and wishing to spite him, 
collected for that purpose as many of his notes as ever they could, 
and then burnt them. 


HIGH AND MIGHTY. 

Two Strangers paid a visit last week to the House of Commons. 

They were, it is believed, the most exalted personages who have 
ever passed within the walls of the House. 

They were of the highest standing in Society. 

They had the loftiest demeanour. 

They were far above all Party differences and divisions. 

They could look down on the most conspicuous aud eminent 
Members of the House. 

The Standing Orders of the House greatly excited their curiosity. 

They inquired with a personal interest about the Long Parliament. 

The Tory benches wished they had such allies to stand up for the 
Constitution, against the revolutionary Hares and Rabbits Bill. (The 
only drawback that seemed to suggest itself was that they might 
get to high words.) 

Everybody appears to have been polite and attentive to them, but 
even if they had suffered any slight or neglect, they could have 
overlooked it. 

They looked over the Ho^use. 

They went away highly pleased with their reception, did — 

The Chinese Giant (8 ft. 6 in.) and the Norwegian Giant (8 ft. 4 in.), 
each of them fully entitled to bear before his name the letters H.R.H., 
i.e>, His Real Highness. 


ONE FOR TANNER. 

u Dr. Tanner, Sir,” said a bluff Norfolk J.P. a “ If he were in 
this country, I ’a commit him for getting his livelihood without 
ostensible means of subsistence.” 




THE PIG AND THE PEER. 

Peer [sotto voce). By Jove ! here he is, then, the pestilent creature, 
He looks quite at home, too— ineffable cheek ! 

Pig [aside). Ooh t Bhure thin, my Lorrud, in figure and feature 
Ye ’re moightyimparious ! 

Peer [to Pig), What do you seek ? 

Pig [to Peer). 9 Sake is it t yer honurr P — ’Tis justice I ’m Bakin’, 

And this is the roight sort o’ shop for that same. 

Peer [aside). Eugh I Justice would just salt you down into bacon, 
Base porcine pretender. [Aloud.) You bear a bad name. 

Pig {jauntily ). Bad ’cess to the blaygurrds that gave it ! But that 
thrick 

Will not take you in. 

Peer. * Well— ahem ! — I don’t know. 

Pig, Och, shore thin, I swear by the holy Saint Pathrick, 

I ’m just the most innicent gintleman. 

Peer [drily). Oh ! 

Pig. Eaix, ask Misthurr Gladstone. 

Peer [hotly). . I ’ll see him d— dashed first. 

Your sponsor is worse than — well, well, I’ma Peer. [Sighs.) 
Pig [aside). Ah I noblesse oblige. But the wrath that outflashea first 
Much marred the repose of the caste Yere de Yere. 

[Aloud.) Don’t ye hike Misthurr Gladstone ? 

Peer [struggling with insurgent emotion). I — like — him ! ! ! [Masters 
Ms feelings with difficulty ,) The question 
Is wholly irrelevant. Keep to the point. 

Pig. Eaix thin, will yer honurr forgive the suggestion ? 

Ould Oireland is just the laste taste out o’ joint, 

Thanks intoirely to rent-grabbers greedy and- — 

Peer [irritably). Pooh, Sir ! 

Mote pigheaded— humph ! that ’s a sort of— metonomy ; 


But, oh ! I’d conjure you, whatever you do, Sir, 

Don’t — do not fall foul of Political Economy 1 
My friend, there are chords ! [Sighs.) Yes, the land and its 
holding 

Are sacrosanct matters, too holy to touch. 

Pig [aside). Holy, is it ? Who cares for his praching and scolding ? 
Shure, thm, on the land we must keep a toight clutch. 
[Aloud.) Is it me ye ’d be afther evicting, thin ? 

Peer [tenderly). You , friend ? 

Nay, never ! If that ’s your sole fear, he content. 

Without your kind offices what would they do, friend ? — 

The “ Gentleman who as of old — “ pays the rent ! ” 


A Confession. 

[From Guy’s.) 

Though Charity trains us as Mother, 
We rejoice — being averse to a blister — 
That while every man is onr brother, 
Every woman — well, isn’t our Sister l 


LEFT OUT BY INADVERTENCE. 

These is an omission in the list of the members of the City Livery 
Companies’ Commission— The Lord Mayor’s splendid footmen. 


EXTENSION OE LICENCE. 

Swells complain that there ’s nothing open after half-past mid- 
night. Legislation wanted for London’s upper classes. 
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THE RIFF-RAFF PIRATE! 

{A Fragment of a River Romance.) 



THE BEADLE! 


THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEERJESTER. 


ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of “ The Chronicles of Barsellshire” “ Beer jester Brewers” 
“ The Half-way House at Aleirdon” “ Thorley Farm for 
Cattle” “ Family Parsonage” u The Frying Minister ” 
“ Pearls Before Swine ; or , Who Used His Diamonds ? ” 
“Rub the Hair” “ The Way We Dye How” “Fishy Fin” 
“Fishy as Wildux” “Dr. Thorne and David James” “Star 
and Garter , Richmond “ Rachel Hooray J” “ The Jellies of 
Jelly J “ The Bertrams and Roberts ,” “ Lady Pye-Anna” 
“ Tails of All Creatures J “ ’ Arry ’ 0tspur” “ Mary Drear 
sily,” “ Vicar of PullbakerJ “ McDermott of Balladsing erun” 
“ Can't You Forget Her f ” “ He Knew He Could Write.” 
#c., 

CHAPTER X. 




tSSpfSMl 




* lurch, and his wife, pale and 

trembling, held the light again 
above his distorted features. The good old Yiear, kindly and 
silent, marked the changes of Ms guilty sleep with the attentive 
air of one who has seen much hut has understood little. He drew 
a step nearer, and then gently asked, 4 4 And is this his usual habit 
of slumber?” 

He would have been answered by an icy nod, had not the restless 
sufferer at that moment bounded np with another shriek. 

The sleeper was sitting erect now, and was staring vacantly 
towards the foot of his couch into the space beyond. “ I see another 
of ’em. Put on the steam! In to Mm! ” he chuckled horribly to 
himself. 44 Now we shall do it ! Forward we go ! Ha ! ha ! Cut 
him down to the water’s edge ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Capital ! Capital ! ” 
He sank back exhausted with merriment, hut quickly rallied. In 
another instant he had seized a pillow, and was gazing savagely over 
the side of the bed. 44 Six of ’em floundering this time ! That ’s a 
good ’un ! But d’ye think I ’m going to let the life-buoy go over 
the weir ? Not if I know it! ” He hid the pillow as he spoke, and 
turned to the other side as if in fierce altercation. 44 What’s the 
matter with you, eh P ” he asked, laughing, as if in. enjoyment of 
some tragic joke. 44 Can’t swim, can’t yer ? Yah ! Then why don’t 
you learn? Ha! ha! Steam away! Eor’ard there! There’s 
another of ’em ahead! Now— in we go! Lock ’em! That’s 
another good ’un ! Why, they ’re a-drownin’ like tadpoles in a 
bilin’ duck-pond ! Eor’ard !” 

The exhausted Baronet fell back. The paroxysm was over. All 
was bushed. His wearied wife approached the Yiear, and, with 
bated breath, told the dread secret of her suspicion. 44 It is some 
crime of bis early years.” She gasped, 44 He must once upon a time 
have been a diving garotter ! ” 

The kind old Yiear took her band sadly. 44 It is worse, I fear, 
than that, my good soul ! ” be responded, with a gentle inflexion in 
Ms voice. “ Your husband has had a fearful past.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. Then be told her the bard and 
cruel truth, 

44 In Ms yonth,” be said — 44 1 know it now— be kept a steam- 
launch, and diverted himself under the protection of the Rules en- 
joined by the Thames Conservancy /” 


A Professional Phrase. 

In a leader on the Burials Bill, the Morning Post lately observed — 

“Everyone who has looked into the subject knows perfectly well that the 
Dissenters’ grievance is a thing pro re nat&P 

Rather, one would say, pro re denatiot , so to speak of the subject 
of the Bui. The medical student in the old story translated pro re 
noM % in a prescription, “for the little thing born,” but the fore- 
going quotation, apparently, relates to a thing, which, instead of 
having justtfbeen born, is about to be buried. 

4 . s 

Now, Stooped!— A tall Lady in a tight dress quite realises the 
4 4 Bendor difficulty.’ ’ 


Who shall be Faibest? 

Me. Mattix remained at Small-Beerj ester to do all the work for 
; the forthcoming paity, while the Bishop and Mrs. Dowdie went up 
to London to make various necessary purchases at the Stores. 

The structure of the Palace and the plan of the grounds were ad- 
mirably adapted for Mrs. Dowdie’s purpose. Of course Lawn- 
Tennis would, be played on the Episcopal Lawn ; and as religious 
observances were not on any account to be kept out of sight, there 
would he a series of short services during the game in the different 
courts. In another corner of the garden, howls of Bishop would be 
provided for the stalwart elderly Gentlemen who might have an 
ecclesiastical bias ; there would be a circus with some hobby-horses 
in the paddock for those who were never happy unless mounted on 
their own particular hobby, wMeh eacb person could bring with Mm 
were he so minded. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new glass houses ' 
would be watched with delight by most of the Ladies, who, interested 
in the poultry-yard, were every one of them hen- wives, and would 
produce their own prize layers. Should it come on to rain, a portion 
of the company could be invited into the billiard-room, when taking 
the cne from his wife, the Bishop would exhibit Ms skill in making 
minor canons. There would also he a ploughing match between the 
Rural Deans, and if two Ody-Colonial Bishops could be sent in time, 
they, with his Lordship of Small-Beerj ester, would appear in a 
tableau representing the Three Graces. 

The Chaplain himself would wait at table, see the dishes care- 
fully carried in, and all the arrangements carefully carried out. On 
tMs occasion Mrs. Dowdie insisted on his wearing Ms full clerical 
official court suit as Domestic Chaplain and Canon, which consisted 
of a sombre livery with knee breeches, and artilleryman's boots as a 
Canon; high waistcoat, footman’s coat, splendidly braided, which 
he could not neglect without being splendidly up-braided by Mrs. 
Dowdie, —white tie, a pair of academical brass bands round his 
throat, a Master of Arts gown, and a low-crowned hat very much 
turned up at the sides with strings and coloured cockade, to revolve 
with the wind like a ventilator. It was part of Ms duty to show the 
Ladies into the Bishop’s private ehapel, which, on account of its 
being furnished with luxurious sofas and arm-chairs, was called 
the Chapel of Ease, where the Private Chaplain had always to be 
in readiness at any hour to preach privately to the Bishop, and j 
never to stop until the Bishop woke and walked out. Woe be to the , 
Chaplain who, presuming on the Bishop’s somnolence, should sud- 
denly drop Ms discourse. It was the only thing that roused the 
excellent Dr. Dowdie into instant action, and a formidable hassock 
was soon sent flying with unerring aim at the neglectful chaplain’s 
head. 

While on the subject of Mr. Mattix’ s duties, it will not be out of 
place to add that he had to brush Ms LordsMp’s hat every morning, 
water the rosette in front, iron the brim, see that all the buttons were 
on the episcopal gaiters, and that the apron-strings were strongly 


inferior clergy regarded as a visitation of Providence, — he was 
accompanied by Ms wife on the guitar, and Ms Chaplain, who acted 
as courier, taking the tickets, looking after the luggage, and ordering - 
stalls in the Cathedral three weeks in advance. 

Mrs. Dowdie therefore requested Canon Mattes: to be good enough : 
to bestir himself and procure a tent, or as she described it, a marquee , ; 
in which some of her visitors could sit during the afternoon party at , 
the Episcopal Palace ; and if he -could devise any entertainments to r 
amuse and astonish her guests in a harmless and inexpensive way he 
was at liberty to do so ; nay, he was earnestly requested to make a , 
point of doing so. Mrs. Dowdie’s request was, of course, a com- 
mand ; and as it was nothing new for his Lordship’s Clergymen to 
take their orders from the Bishop’s wife, so Mr. Mattix, bestriding 
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a sleek cob, for lie had not as yet ventured upon the high horse, rode 
forth intent on the marquee, which was to be suoh a feature m the 
day’s proceedings. 

My readers may guess that I myself have no strong partiality for 
Mr. Mattix, yet I must admit that he is a man of parts which might 
ordinarily have accounted for his pulling up in front of a booth at a 
fair, where a theatrical exhibition was being given within five miles 
of Small-Beerjester. Indeed, Mr, Mattes: was meditating many 
things in his mind about a Fair, but the Fair that engaged the 
Reverend Gentleman’s thoughts at this particular moment was the 
second daughter of the Beadle of Small-Beerjester, the Percentor, 
whom he had been brought there by Mrs. Dowdie to supplant in his 
mastership of Deedler’s Trust. 

Mr. Mattix had already placed himself on a friendly footing with 
Moexeena, having pressed her toe twice under the table at the 
Bishop’s luncheon, and then thrown all the clerical fervour at his 
command into his eyes as he offered her the preserved ginger. He 
had called one morning at her father’s house, and, having watched 
his opportunity, had drawn near her, and sat close to her in the 
drawing-room. He had entered unexpectedly and had found her in 
deshabille, playing an air by Bach on the piano with her back hair 
down. He had asked her politely, “ What air that was ? ” alluding 
to the one she was performing, and she had replied, “My own, of 
course l Like your impudence ! ” when he at once explained that he 
did not allude to the hair of her locks, hut to the air on the keys ; on 
which Moexeena had blushed deeply, and had shaken out her 
tresses ; then she had called him “ a great big naughty parson,” and 
had gone straight to the sofa, where she sat down, pouting and sulky, 
till Mr. Mattix, who could adapt the craft of the serpent to the con- 
venience of the dove, came and sat down beside her, repeating play- 
fully the nursery rhyme about Little Miss Muffet, ana hoping that 
he, at all events, would not he the spider to “ frighten Miss Muffet 
away.” 

Moexeena had taken up the rhyme and observed that “buffet” 
rhymed to Muffet, and then Mr. Mattix had retorted that buffet in 
French meant a refreshment place, and asked permission to offer her, 
in her own house, a glass of sherry, which Moexeena declined with 


thanks, but played at tip-biscuit with him, when Mr. Mattix in his 
eagerness to catch a piece she was about to throw to him, edged 
nearer and nearer Moexeena’ s seat. And then he had asked her 
whether she had heard his latest [sermon in Beerj ester Cathedral on 
“waist not, want not,” wherein he had informed his hearers that 
he considered a little waist a very dangerous thing, but had. shown 
how even a considerable amount of waist might be pressed into the 
service of the Church, and how necessary it was to suit the action to 
the word and the word to the action ; to all of which Miss Moexeena 
had given her unhesitating assent, being perfectly sure that anything 
like dissent on suoh an occasion would be quite out of place. Ana 
when he left he had given her his best blessing, and had asked her 
to get the idea of bis being her shepherd thoroughly through her 
| wool. “ and one day,” he murmured, “ the shepherd may hope for a 
shepherdess.” 

<r And will he marry one of his own lambs?” Moexeena had 
inquired archly. 

To which Mr. Mattix. becoming quite impassioned, had pressed 
her hand, as he replied, “Hot a lamb ; — Ewe , 11 

To which Moexeena had made no answer, and Mr. Mattix was 
now thinking over this interview, and was weighing his chances and 
calculating Ms plans as he sat motionless on Ms cob in front of the 
booth of the Fair wMch was being held on Gosling Green. 

As I have already more than hinted, to say that he was attracted 
by a Fair in any shape was nothing new ; but on tMs occa-sion Ms 
attention was arrested, and not unwarrantably, by the appearance 
of an elegant female figure dancing on a platform, in front of a 
gigantic picture, while two persons in fantastic costumes played a 
drum ana cymbals, and a third shouted to the crowd a reiterated 
invitation to “ "Walk up I ” as they were “ just a-going to begin.” 

Mr. Mattix was not sufficiently lost in love to be unable to appre- 
ciate the exquisite type of Italian beauty wMch now appeared before 
Ms eyes. Who could she be ? this vision of unsurpassed loveliness ? 
— for as he sat and gazed he was dazzled by a sort of beauty the 
like of which he had never before seen, and he was caught by her 
easy, free, voluptuous manner, which was perfectly new to Mm. 
He had never been so tempted before : the temptation was irre- 
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sistible ; it carried Mm away, right out of the saddle 
and on to the platform, where ne found Mmself in com- 
pany with an ArleccMno, a Pantaleone, the father of his 
resplendent charmer, her brother dressed as a Gains- 
borough Bine Boy, and a Kerry Andrew, who was bow- 
ing to him and asking, “ What he could go for to fetch 
for to carry for to bring,” addine* that if he had a ticket 
from the Church and Stage Guild he must pay extra. 

The entire troupe was Italian, and, though perhaps not 
peculiar in their own country, would certainly create a 
sensation on the lawn of the Episcopal Palace of Smail- 
Beerj ester ; for it had suddenly occurred to Mr. Mattix, 
as an inspiration, that in order to account for his pre- 
sence on their platform— so different from his own 
platform at Exeter Hall— he would explain that he had 
come to engage them for a private afternoon performance 
at Mrs. Dowdie’s garden-party, if their engagements 
would permit of the arrangement. 

The Signora, who appeared to be the Manageress of 
the^ booth, received him in her dressing-room; and, after 
giving some orders in an undertone to the Blue Boy, 
turned to the enraptured Canon, and assuring him that 
his horse would be provided with a good stall in the 
first row, motioned him to a seat close hy the couch on 
which she reclined, beautiful and motionless, in an atti- 
tude of the deepest and most earnest attention. 

* 4 Excuse my receiving you in tMs dress 2 J ’ she said, sim- 
ply; “but business is business, and tMs is my costume.” 

And very becoming her costume was. It was white 
muslin, reaching quite to the knees, without any other 
garniture than rich yellow roses and pearls across her 
bosom, and the same round the scarcely perceptible armlet 
of her corsage. Across her brow she wore a tiara of 
precious stones that gave additional lustre to her eyes, 
wMeh were brilliant as diamonds of the first water, spark- 
ling with dazzling effect on each side of her exquisitely- 
cMselled nose, which in itself was a perfect mosaic. On 
her arms, wMeh her position required her to expose, she 
wore several magnificent bracelets ; while her perfectly- 
fitting flesMngs, of the palest pink tint, exhibited to 
advantage the marvellous outline of her well-rounded 
limbs. Her small feet were encased in the tiniest wMte 
high-heeled satin shoes, set off with large delicately- 
coloured rosettes. 

Dressed as she was, and looking as she did, so 
beautiful,^ so statuesque, with that lovely head, those 
large staring eyes wMeh took everybody in at a glance, 
it was impossible that Mr. Mattix, clergyman though he 
was, should not he also numbered among those who were 
taken in by those eyes and done for on the spot. 

“I must introduce myself,” she said, in excellent 
English, to wMeh her foreign accent lent an irresistible 
charm. 44 You will see in the bill,” and she handed him 
a programme, wMeh he received as though he were in 
some delicious overpowering dream, “that I am an- 
nounced as Coltjmrina Crinolina. That is not my real : 
name. # I am the Marchesa di Zazzeglia. The Boy in 
Bine is my half brother; the others are my servants; 
though Signor Pantaleone acts the part of my guardian 
pour me dormer contenance 

1 1 You are a Marchesa then ? ” said Mr. Mjltiix, softly, 
and then mindful of Mrs. Dowdie’s commission, he ex- 
plained that he was in search of a marquee, and esteemed ■ 
Mmself so happy to have found a Marquise, 

She inclined her head towards him pensively, and eyed 
Mm like a she-devil. 

The Canon who had never met a she-devil, however. : 
thought that this was the sort of angel he liked, and ' 
drawing the chair neareT to the sofa, and within reach of ! 
the Signora’s dazzling wMte arm, he assumed the deepest , 
sympathy and prepared Mmself to console her, should she • 
show any symptoms of being overcome by emotion. 

“ You do not know iny sad story ? ” she inquired, lay- ( 
ing her hand on his with a light touch that sent a tremor 
through Ms whole frame, and made his hair curl up 
crisply like the leaves of a sensitive plant. 

Ho, he didn’t know a word of it, he stammered, hut he 1 
should he happy to hear it. ] 

44 1 am a Roman by birth,” said La Marchesa di Zaz- 
zeglia. 44 1 have the blood of the Pumpeys in my veins, i 
That is how I first took to pumps and dancing,” and she 
kicked one of her little shoes in the air, and then asked < 
Mm to replace it on her foot. 

The Canon was but a man. Wbat could be do but 1 
place himself at her feet ? After all, there was no harm 
in Ms holding the shoe if she were the only one to put her 





ALL THERE I” 

Clerk [who has called to see the gas-meter). (i Is yours a Wet or A Dry 
Meter, Madam ? ” 

Young Wife {who does not like to show ignorance). “ Well, it is rather Damp, 
I AFRAID I ” 


foot in it F As for Ms kneeling before her, had not Ms own shoemaker knelt 
before him to try on a new pair, and there was nothing wrong in the act ? 

“ Knee plus ultra” said the Signora laughingly, as she jerked her foot into its 
place, and motioned Mm to Ms former seat by her cusMon. 

“ I was engaged to be married to II Duca di Polichinello,” she continued, 
earnestly, 44 a dissolute nobleman who had already killed Ms first wife, Donna 
Julia, and was accused^ of such dreadful crimes that rather than be Ms wife I 
sacrificed my position in society, my fortune, everything, and escaped from 
Italy, accompanied by the few faithful attendants you have seen with me, and 
possessed only of these family jewels wMeh you now see me wearing.” 

Mr. Mattix would have examined them more closely, especially the diamond 
pendants in her ears, hut at the sound of a small bell, the Signora rising suddenly 
from the sofa, observed in a low tremulous voice, that he must hear the remainder 


bewildered and struggling into consciousness as though he were awaking from a 
deep sleep. 

Past and Present. 

Paterfamilias {to Ms son). Do you mean to say they don’t punish you for 
being idle ? Why, in my time at Harrow, a fellow who didn’t know his 
lessons was flogged, as certain as 

Son {amused). Oh! no one learns their lessons now, except the regular 
mugs, and fellows grinding for an Exam, ! 

Paterfamilias . ^ How the deuce then do you expect to get into the Army P The 
competitive examination is most severe. 

Son {gaily ). Oh, six months at a Crammer’s will do that all right, never fear ! 
Ho one ever passes direct from school, yon know. 

[ Visions of £10 a week for a year > and failure at the end of that, float before 
Paterfamilias, who feels accordingly. 
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THE SHORE. 

( With Apologies to the Shade of Southey.) 














The excursion crowd strong 
Then plunges along, 

Running and leaping, 

Over rocks creeping, 

Kicking and flinging, 

“ Kiss-in-the-ring ”-ing, 

Pulls at the whiskey 
Making them frisky, 

Smiting and fightm*— 

A thing they delight in — 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with 
their sound. 

* * a 

Sea- weeding and feeding, 

And mocking and shocking, 

And kissing and missing, 

And skipping and dipping, 

And drinking and winking, 

And wading and bathing, 

Shell- picking, and sticking 
In mud-holes and kicking, 

And going a-rowing, 

And Ashing and wishing, 

And roaming in gloaming, 


ow do Cheap - 
Trippers 

Come down to the 

shore ? 

* * * 

v From their 

NV sources they 

wend 

In the squalid 
East-End ; # 

— r L— \\ From ^ Wnite- 

T~W chapel 

[ —f m Surge and grapple 
; '"TT y/f Its ^A bbies and 
-J u JijJ - its Cabbies. 

i~j — 1 mill Through court 
ZirMw and through 

i M r lane 

Jp They run and 
off they shout 

W For awhile, till 

they ’re out 
By their own 
special train. 
And thence, at departing, 
All bawling at starting, 
They drink and they feed ; 
And away they proceed 
Through the dark tunnels, 
’Mid smoke from the funnels, 
Where they shriek in their 
flurry, 

Helter skelter, hurry Bkurry , 
Now singing, now smoking, 
Now practical joking, 

Till, in this rapid ride 
On which they are bent. 
They reach the sea-side 
And make their descent. 


Sight-seeing and teaing, 

And larking and sparking, 
Love-making, and taking 
To beering and jeering,. 
Donkey-riding and hiding, 

And squeaking and seeking. 

* * * 

And galloping and walloping, 

And wandering and maundering, 

TJncoating and boating and floating, 

Upsetting and getting a wetting, 

And crying and drying and spying, 

Immersing, dispersing, and cursing,. 

And meeting and greeting and seating 
and eating, 

And fuddling and muddling and hud- 
dling and puddling ; 

And so never ending, hut always 
descending, 

The Cockneys for ever and ever are 
wending, 

All at once and all o’er with a mighty 
uproar — 

And this way Cheap-Trippers come 
down to the snore ! 


THE NEW* .DRESSMAKER. 

( What it must come to with the present taste for “real ” trimmings .) 

Scene. — A JBelgravian Boudoir, Lady Anne discovered at her toilette table . 
Mr. Weeds is ushered in by a Maid, 

Lady Anne, I am not at all satisfied with the dress I wore last night. The 
palm-leaves were too heavy, and the camellias faded before the first dance. 
As for that lattice- work covered with jasmine you fixed up for me on my skirt- 
why, it was ooming undone the whole evening. 

Mr, Weeds, Very sorry, my Lady, but you said you liked flowers better 
than fruit. It is the first complaint I have had, and I garden, as you know, 
some-of the best blood in town. ,Yonr Ladyship will remember that I gave 


you refusal of the dress worn by the Duchess. It made 
quite a sensation, and I admit that I felt nervous and 
fluttered when I ushered her Grace into the salon. 

Lady Anne , The grape- drapery, with its vegetable 
marrows and parsnips was certainly pleasing. By the 
way, the sudden introduction of the artichokes in the 
tunic was ineffective. 

Mr. Weeds. Your Ladyship is right. I frankly ad- 
mit that the cucumber required toning down. We ought 
to have scattered a pint of peas over the gauze, and em- 
phasised the buckles with kidney potatoes. Your Lady- 
ship is pleased with the dress your Ladyship is going to 
wear to-night? It cost me several hours of the most 
anxious thought. I believe, fondly believe, you will 
consider the patch of mushrooms worn on the left arm a 
masterpiece l As for the vegetables, my Lady, you may 
rely upon them. They came fresh this morning from 
Covent Garden. 

Lady Anne . It might be worse. The bonquets of 
carrots and Brussels sprouts are certainly sweet. The 
head-dress— a cauliflower in a nest of beetroot— is very 
pretty. But are you sure that you can fix it in securely ? 

Mr. Weeds. Certainly, my Lady. And now, my Lady, 
I am sure you will forgive me if combining, as I do, 
millinery and greengrocery with the art of waiting at 
evening parties, I humbly ask permission to withdraw ? 

[Exit Mr. Weeds, to assume his war-paint for the 
evening “ genteel” conviviality . Scene closes in 
as Lady Anne tries on a dress looking like the 
evergreen-covered case used by Jack-in- the- 
Green on May- Day. 


SIGNS OF A REVIVAL. 

(By a Pessimistic Header of the Times.) 

Scene — Interior of a Workman's room. The Work- 
man' s family discovered sadly taking their tea. 

Wife. Father has not yet returned ! But how could 
I expect it ? Return to nothing cheerier than tea l That 
nation is, indeed, impoverished that cannot afford its 
working-man his pint of beer at regular family intervals ! 

Eldest Son . Believe me, Mother, better times are at 
hand. Trade is, for the moment, under a cloud, but the 
sun of prosperity will soon shine out once more, and we 
shall be happy. So, cheer up, Mother dear— cheer up ! 

Eldest Daughter (earnestly). Listen to Edwabd, dear j 
Mother ! We have still much to be thankful for. 

Wife (angrily). Thankful for ? You mock me ! 

Eldest Son (soothingly). May I guess my sister’s mean- 
ing ? She would say that during these years of depres- 
sion — when the good old English workman has been so 
often forced, for long periods together, to exchange the 
cheerful pewter for the nerve-shattering tea-pot — edu- 
cation has progressed by leaps and hounds. Look at I 
ourselves ! Time was wnen we were wont to speak a | 
coarse, nay, an almost unintelligible jargon, interlarded 
with profanity ; now our language — creaming, if I may 
use the image, with family affection, is sugared with 
politeness. 

Eldest Daughter. Is as polished and to the point as 
the reports in a daily newspaper 1 Ah ! what do we not 
owe to the School Board ! 

Wife (bitterly). Not much! We are not allowed to 
get into arrears with their rates, and be hanged to ’em I 

Eldest Son (reproachfully). Nay, Mother, you are 
ungrateful! But, believe me, we have brighter days in 
store. Soon this long-continned depression will pass 

away, and then — (loud noise heard without) Ha! 

what was that ? 

Wife. Hush ! Four father ! 

Enter the Working-man. ^ He repulses his Wife, who 
attempts to embrace him , aims a vague but savage 
blow at hi x Son, and tries to pull his Daughter’s A< 2 /.r. 
Then he kicks over the tea-table with its equipage , 
and falls heavily on the floor. 

Eldest Son (joyfully). Mother! Mother! all our dark 
days are over ! Trade is brisk once more 1 

Wife (eagerly). How do you know it ! 

Eldest Son . By the surest sign. Father is as jolly I 
and joyous as of old. (Pointing to Workman , who is 
now sleeping heavily .) Shiver the superfluous tea-pot ! 
Our Father is once more mops and brooms ! 

[Tableau and Curtain . 
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Monty,” said Lord Beaconsfield, who came up at the 
moment, “ don’t imagine that death has any terrors for 
him. Why, you forget, Ms coffin will be full of 


The inveterate habit of button-holing and then quoting 
a bit of the Latin Grammar to any leading actor he 
chances to come across, for which the Head Master of 
the Blue-coat School is chiefly distinguished among his 
intimate friends, led, the other morning, to a brilliant 
little passage of arms outside the establishment of a 
well-known West-End hairdresser. Happening to meet 
the accomplished lessee of the Lyceum on the door-step, 
and the situation naturally suggesting a reference to the 
advertised programme of the coming season, the great 
City scholar, , slapping Ms acquaintance familiarly on the 
shoulder, said, in Ms nsual dry manner, “ Corsicos odi 
puer apparatus / wMch means, my boy, you had tetter 
have stuck to the legitimate— and Terri/ ! Come, find 
something to cap that, if yon can.” “What do you 
say,” replied the amiable tragedian, smiling pensively, 

“ to my possibly baying found, after all, a rarer avis in 
Terriss ! ” On this being retailed, the same evening, to 
Lord Brabourne, he instantly said, “ Well, if that isn’t , 
the best thing that has been heard outside the Athenaeum 
tMs fifty years, I know nothing of Juvenal ! ” i 

* * * * * i 

Lord Kimberley’s aptitude for communicating a 
despatch in the shape of an impromptu epigram, has got 
him, before now, into hot water with more than one 
Colonial Governor; and, on the Cabinet coming to its 
recent decision to recall Sir Babble There, he deter- 
mined to surpass himself* Taking up Ms pen, without 
a moment’s hesitation he jotted down the following: — 

“ Though rated out there as a seer, — oyer here 
We ’re rated because we won’t doubt you ; 

So you’d better come home, for with us you ’re still Prere, 
"While we shall feel free-er without you ! ” 

When this reached the Cape, hy cable, Sir Bartle 
was taking lunch with a distinguished German personage. 


THE TANNER CASE. 

Butcher {reading). “ Livin’ on nothin’— let alone Butcher’s Meat— for a 
MATTER OF A MONTH ! WHY, I ’D ’AVE HIM ’UNG, I WOULD ! If ToLK> 
TAKE TO THIS ’ERE SYSTEM, WHAT’S TO BECOME O’ THE BRITISH CONSTITOO- 
TION I ? ” 

Chorus of Tradesmen {in assent). li Ah ! what, indeed ! ” 


— — — — — 

SPARKLERS. 

{Being short dining-out Stories, carefully selected hy our Own Out- and- Out 

Diner.) 

N.B. — The object is to furnish, under the above heading, for the benefit of ; 
those who, when seated at a dinner-table, never can find anything to say for 
themselves, a little entertaining and thoroughly authentic gossip about somebody 
else. It is therefore sought, while avoiding any approach to personality, to 
provide perfect accuracy combined with an unmistakable cachet. With this in 
view, the task of selection has been confided to a person of title, wM> has at 
his command an abundant leisure backed by a comprehensive discrimination. 
But any suitable contributions from people who are still confined to town, will 
receive full consideration. The first instalment is subjoined : — 

The interest taken by Mr. Toole in politics, and the habit he has of frequently 
dipping out from Ms own theatre between every Act, for the purpose of listening 
to a bit of some debate in the House of Loras, often leads him into amusing 
complications. Only the other night, hearing that the Chinese Giant had, by 
Ms mere height, given himself a capital advertisement in the Strangers’ Gallery 
in the Commons, the clever comedian on pushing Ms way in and taking Ms 
accustomed place, instantly stood conspicuously on the seat. An Irish Member 

Aft Kft /an.ft TT nallinn ft iSnAalrAit^B o++ay»+ia»i Ift -Po n.4- I a tttTi a 


the culprit goodnumouredly, saia, ” Lome, Mr. toole, we can't nave your jouy 
here. How did, you get into this House, Sir?” “I suppose, your WusMp. I 
came in with a Standing Order” was the pointed but pleasant reply. The 

Speaker went back to Ms chair in fits. 

****** 

The economical stable arrangement of a certain well-known sporting Peer 
being discussed in connection with Ms rather serious illness the other evening 
in the tea-room, Lord Rowton, whose official experience in dealing with the 
Cabmen’s Reform Association has made Mm perhaps one of the best living judges 
in England of the peculiar points of a hack, was commenting, though in no 
unkindly spirit, on the stinginess of the nobleman in question. “My dear 


TWO MONDAYS. 

( With Mr. Punch's compliments to the “Extreme Sabbatarian 
Party.”) 

BARK MONDAY. 

Scene — A Counting House. 

DrI&atis Persons — An Employer of Labour, and his 
Manager. 

Employer. "Why are you so downcast? Anything 
wrong ? 

Manager . The usual story. Sir ! Can’t get the men to 
work. All muzzy and mudaleheaded. Shan’t be able to 
do anything with them until to-morrow ! 

Employer. Dear me, that’s bad! But is there no 
brighter side to the picture ? 

Manager . Well, yes ; the hands are not quite discon- 
tented. 

Employer . Why? 

Manager . Because owing to the compulsory closing of 
the Museums yesterday, they were able to spend the 
greater part of their Sunday in the public-houses. 

BRIGHT MONDAY. 

Scene — The Same . 

Dramatis Persons as before. 

Employer . Why are you so cheerful? Any good 
news r 

Manager . Quite a new story, Sir ! The men are really 
hard at Work, and doing twice as much as usual. I only 
hope they will keep it up to-morrow I 

Employer . That ’s good ! But is there no darker side 
to the picture ? 

Manager . Well, yes; the hands are not quite con- 
tented. 

Employer . Why? 

Manager. Because owing to the voluntary closing of 
the public-houses yesterday, they had no resource but ( u 
spend the greater part of their Sunday in the Museun 
and Picture Galleries. 


Best County for Playing Nap— B eds. 
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As a preliminary. Lord Kimberley announced that the 
Government had_ decided to recall Sir Bartle Frere, 
the Great First Fiddler’s instrument not being entirely 
in tune with the Government orchestra. 

Then Earl Granville suavely and suasively moved 
the Second Beading of the Bill, whose character he 
described as follows : — 

<c The Bill in effect provides that where the only reason whj 
the tenant cannot pay his rent is the unusual failure of the 
harvests, when the tenant is willing to make reasonable terms 
with his landlord as to rent, arrears of rent, and otherwise, and 
when such terms have been refused by the landlord without any 
offer of a reasonable alternative, then the use of one of his reme- 
dies— a remedy to enforce the tenant's contract with himself, 
which is not possessed by English and Scotch landlords — wifi be 
suspended for a term not exceeding sixteen months, after which 
it can be resumed.” 

The Bill — like a Bobby’s beat — was limited as to 
“area” and “time.” Its principle was not “novel,” 
though charged with being “sensational.” He was 
sorry to hear that Lord Grey was about to resume his 
role of “ Chucker-out ” to the proposed measures of his 
own party ; but as he had been at it for a quarter of a 
century, Liberal grief on that score was a mitigated woe. 

Lord Grey proved his love of the Liberal party, as 
usual, by sharply chastening it. Turning his face to 
the Opposition Benches, he lashed out behind, like a less 
noble animal. 

“Turn this way— they are converted,” blandly sug- 
gested Lord Granville ; whereupon Lord Grey faced 
round upon “ his friends, the enemy.” As a pendant 
to Lord Granville’s couleur-de-rose sketch, he described 
! the Bill as one for suspending the power of getting 
j rents, and, in that character, opposed it. 

Lord Emly thought that — 

f< Apt exaggeration' & artful aid 
Had made the Peers of this poor Bill afraid.’* 

The Marquis of Lansdowne credited the Government 
with Good Intentions, but must decline to tread with 
them the road of which these were proverbially the pave- 
ment. What was “a reasonable alternative” for the 
landlord? “Between the devil and the deep sea” was 
the nearest definition he could hit upon. If this Bill 
were passed, we should have no more fine weather in 
Ireland. 

The Earl op Derby (more suo) was moderate and 
mediatorial. Bather than accept the Bill as it stood, 
indeed, he would help kick it out, but “on the whole” 
(the favourite formula of such minds as the Earl’s) he 
was in favour of encouraging the poor thing, and amend- 
ing it in Committee— that Parliamentary purgatory where 
peccant Bills are purged of clinging frailties, and pre- 
pared for the Elysium of the Statute Book. 

The Marquis of Salisbury thought the Bill a por- 
tentous combination of Sphinx, Proteus, and Chimera. 
Its genesis had been perplexing, and he hoped for its 
speedy exodus. “ Be just (to the Landlords), and fear 
not” (the Land League), should he the motto of the 
House of Lords. 

(N.B.— This high-sounding motto, borrowed from Mr. 
Gladstone, does not, of course, apply to Foreign affairs, 
my Lord !) 

After some defensive remarks from Earl Kimberley, 
the House, on the Motion of Earl Cairns, adjourned at 
five minutes to twelve o’clock. 

(Commons.) — The House was shocked by the announce- 
ment of the grave indisposition of Mr. Gladstone. (Upon 
his happy recovery therefrom, Mr. Punch, and a re- 
lieved country, cordially congratulate the Bight Honour- 
able Gentleman— and themselves.) 

In Committee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates, 
Mr. Mundella moved the vote of £1,466.077 to complete 
the sum necessary for Public Education for the financial 
year. Interesting review of the progress in education 
during the decade that has elapsed since the passing of 
the Education Act. General chorus of praise to the Yice- 
President of the Privy Council. 

“ For he ’a a jolly Mundella, 

And so say all of us ! ” 

Yote agreed to. House adjourned at 2 ‘25 . 

Tuesday (Lords).— Debate on the Big-Little Irish Bill 
resumed. For hard upon three hours did Chief Gunner 
Cairns fire forensic shot into it until the “ riddle ” (in 
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NATURAL RELIGION. 

Bishop (reproving delinquent Page). “ Wretched Boy ! Wmo is it that sees 
AND HEARS ALL WE DO, AND BEFORE WHOM EVEN I AM BUT AS A CRUSHED 

Worm ? ” 

Page . “The Missus, my Lord 1” 

Lord Salisbury’s sense) was riddled indeed (in an artilleryman’s). He thought 
(to summarise seven columns in as many lines) it would impair the fixed principles 
of “proputty,” in deference to an unproven emergency, unfairly tax the 
pockets of a small section of the public, raise the sordid passions of the 
peasantry, and drive away Capital from Ireland. 

Lord Selborne characterised the Earl’s seven columns as observations.” 

“Let ‘observations’ with extensive view, 

Survey lhe Bill, and say it will not do.” 

He, Lord Selborne, thought it would. He rather fancied Earl Cairns, 
like certain Wimbledon marksmen, had been scoring bulls’- eyes (which did not 
count) on the WTong target, peppering a phantom Bill of his own imagination 
quite different from the one actually before the House. 

Lord Cranbrook, with his accustomed, heat, threw cold water on the Bill, 
the Duke of Argyle as warmly defended it. 

i The Earl of Beaconsfield was retrospective, preferring, apparently, the 
calm pleasures of Memory to the flattering tales of Hope, or the delusive 
delights of Imagination. He informed a listening Senate that it was “a busy 
age,” and a “rapid,” that we had got into a pernicious habit of forgetting 
world-shaking events, — which took place five years ago (the Devon Commission, 
for example),— that “new ideas” were not so omnipotent as some people im- 
agined, and that the despotism of public opinion required tempering— by 
DisraeHan epigram, of course. He, also incidentally, opposed the Bill. 

After a brief reply from Lord Granville, the House divided. The Great 
Propntty Fight ended in a majority of 231 against the Bill (Contents 51, Non- 
Contents 282 ) ; and the Peers, having once more “ saved their country,” 
and “ earned the .gratitude of posterity,” broke up at twenty-five minutes 
to two. 

(Commons.)— Here, upon the Employers’ Liability Bill was waged by lesser 


and irresponsible Ishmaelites gibed ; ana whilst Conservative free-lances showed 
themselves wonderfully liberal — of disinterested advice to the Government — 
Liberal Capitalists proved remarkably Conservative — of their own special 
interests. Highly interesting masquerade of political emotions. 
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Istunael (Tory) stood in fixed “ surprise.” 

“ Sorrow ” brought tears to Abdiel's (Liberal) eyes; 

Official “Indignation” had to cope 
,TTith Capital’s “Despair,” and Labour’s angry <{ Hope.” 

Progress was reported, though little had been made, and the House 
adjourned at half -past one. 

Wednesday (Commons.)— The House assembled at twelve o’clock? 
went into Committee on the Employers’ Liability Bill, and lengthy 
discussion of the doctrine of “ Common Employment,” which “ doc- 
trine ” was canvassed with as much heat as though it had been a 
theological one, warring interests being to the full as cantankerous 
as contending creeds. 

Oh ! Capital’s unselfish zeal for Labour lovingly forthshines, 

When 1,4 Alines ” (for “Railways’’) lay down rules, or “ Railways ” fashion 
laws (for “ Mines.”) 

Moral of the Sitting, which was suspended at six o’clock. 

Thursday (Lords). — Half an hour’s sitting; Epping Eorest Bill, 
and Wild Birds Protection Law Amendment Bill, pushed fairly 
through. Little cry and a fair share of wool. 

(Commons.) — Torture by question liberally (and Conservatively) 
applied to Government. In reply to an insidious inquiry from Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Forster intimated that, the loss of the Disturbance 
Bill notwithstanding, the Government must support the law in 
Ireland, but hoped the landlords would be moderate in their appeals 
to it. 

Personal explanations between Mr. Bouree and Sir Charles Dilee 
(on behalf of the Premier) concerning the alleged jealousy of the 
Powers, notably France, on the subject of the Anglo-Turkush Con- 
vention, and the improper suppression of evidence of that jealousy 
by the late Government. Like most personal explanations, it seemed 
to need— explaining. 

Lord Hartington detailed certain proposed arrangements for the 
conduct of the business of the House, against which everybody, of 
course, felt it his duty (and pleasure) incontinently to protest. Mr. 
Forster pathetically complained that the time of the House was 
being wasted ! ! ! Forster, my lad, you lack humour I The motto of 
the Obstructives (Irish and Ishmaelitish) is “Never allow to be 
postponed till to-morrow what you can wrangle over to-day.” 

Then more disinterested dialectics on the Employers’ Liability Bill,, 
cut short, to Lord B. Churchill’s great disgust, by wbat he called 
“a mere Irish row,” the discussion, namely on Mr. McCarthy’s 
Motion for the reconstruction— in the interest of the Irish Tenant- 
Farmers— of the Irish Land Commission, which Motion was lost, on 
division, by 74. 

Friday (Lords). — The Peers talked for two hours, or so, about 
Acoustics and reporting. They obj ected to having a reporter wheeled 
about on the floor of their House to catch their Lordships’ speeches. 
If no alteration is made, Beporters will be provided with ear- 
trumpets. 

( Commons , Morning.)— Lord B. Churchill interrogative (c’est la 
son metier) about Ms clients, the Turks, and Concerted Coercion. 
Sir C. Dilke thought it would be wrong— and rude— to consider 
prematurely the “improbable hypothesis” that the former would 
render the latter necessary. Mr. Ashmead-Bartletx (another 
incarnate Note of Interrogation) raised the old Bogey of “ Millions 
of Indian Mahomedans”I!I wMch Lord Hartington, in the most 
cold-blooded manner, straightway floored. 

(Evening.) — Mr. Arnold moved for relaxation of the restrictions 
on the Importation of Foreign Cattle. Mr. Jacob Bright thought 
the Motion “wise.” Mr. Chaplin swore it was “wanton.” Mr. 
Mundelxa, on behalf of the Government, said “ non possumus 
earning thereby Sir Staejford Northcote’s deep gratitude, and the 
Motion was negatived by 194 to 20. 

Then the House (to avoid the supplementary purgatory of a 
Saturday Sitting on “ contentious business”) resumed discussion of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, and wound up its week’s work at 
twenty-flve minutes past three. , 

Ah me ! if our Senators, ancient and young, 

IVere less short of temper, and less long of tongue 

Sang Mr. Punch, M.P. for England, as he strolled home in the cool 
of the morning^ 


hoppy-go-lucky. 

Capital tidings from the Kentish grounds ! 

The hops are coming on “ by leaps and bounds.” 


GOOD OUT OR EVIL. 

A paragraph headed“ Disappearance of the Skylark” is troub- 
ling ornithologists. This will be a dreary world with no Larks ! 


MOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. 

iiiiggfe. This is how I come for 

i /|r ^ My Fatherwas a Green 

Iff lovely soot of Black, and 

f ! || ' v - ' his beautieful white 

Choker, looking for all 
the world like a Bishop 
/ / without his apron, my 

'A * - A hart was AkL with Am- 

„ m A” HP | myself,* if it is so grand 

WjM * to be a meer Ammytoor 
^ a ^ er ’ mtl pt it t )e 

JgsBj . shunal ! So a Waiter I 

ill i become, always having 

/ ging, like a crisliss from 
illllllliilW iir a gruhb or wisy wersy, 
into a full blone Foot- 
man to a Sheriff or even a Lord Mare ! But this is a vishun not to 
be reelised ! 




The fast thing as struck me when I began my offishal dooties, was 
the wonderfool amount of confedens shown to us by everyboddy as 
we waited on. The most secret hax, the most dangerus sentimens, 
in the most ontspokenest langwidge, was talked of freely before 
us, as if we was all Def I My friend Brown, who ’s a bit of a 
Sinnic, says it ’s all Contemp ; I say it ’s all Confedense, and nothink 
therefore shall flow from my pen and ink, that the most fastigious 
Warden can objeck to. Pm a true Conservatif. I want no change, 
and never wants to give none. 

How can I help being a Conservatif, wen every week I hears all 
the loyal Toasts given four or five times, with almost teers of eflec- 
shun and revrense ? Then comes the Army and the Navy and the 
Wollunteers, and don’t the Chairman, whoever he may he, pour out 
the melted butter pretty thick ? Praps tho the man above all men as 
I continuelly hears spoken ighest of is, “ my Bight Honerrable frend 
the Lord Mare,” as the Chairmen all calls him. What wonderful 
chaps them Lord Mares all seems to he ! Every one is alius better 
than the last one, so what they will sum day kum to, who can say ? 

Brown says, in Ms snearing way, “Wot a rum lot them must 
have biu as is past and gone ! ” 

Wot a life of luxery and pride is a Lord Mare’s ! Fancy reel 
Tuxtel Soup five nights a week I The idear is too gorgeous to realise. 

I loves my City Tress, and why ? Becos every Saturday it gives 
a bootiful account of all the grand City dinners, wMch takes up 
neerly harf the paper, and direoly it cums, my eldest hoy, who is 
fitting a cappital Eddicashun at somebody else’s expence, expounds 
it all to me, and I am abel to say to almost all on ’em, “ My children, 
I were there ! ” 

It’s always orful impressive to hear the profound silence while the 
Turtel is rapidly disappeering. Then the Aldermen arks one another, 
“How were the Tuxtel to-night?” “Not quite equal to last 
night’s,” or “ Simply perfect,” as the case may he. As far as Turtel 
goes, Aldermaniacks I call ’em. 

I herd one wuthy Alderman say the other night at the Gold- 
smiths, “What a merciful dispensashun of Providens it is, thal 
Turtel and Wenson should be as wholesome as they axe scrumpshus 1 ’ 

(Signed) Bobert. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 

Any Measure for the Belief of Irish Distress must be unsatisfac- 
tory unless it contains sufficient provisions. 

ANTIQUITY OE BICYCLING. 

The Members of the Bicycle Club always date their letters “ B.C*’ 
TMs will astonish future Antiquarians. 

A Mechanical Organ.— An Artificial Nose. 
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WHY EAT ANY MORE? 




U**mFw 


^**\j* x ^ National Debt I 

Yours hope- 

fogy, 

Real Turtle. 

Sir, — Long life to Dr. Tanner is what me and my little lambkins 
ail say. Kb more legs o’ mutton ! Ko more slaughter-houses ! Ko 
more being driven about by that worrying sheep-dog. “ Cur woolley 
woo ? ” I says to him, talking over Dr. Tanner ; at which he only 
growled a growl. The young bullock who.told me about it roared 
at the idea. I couldn’t help taking up my sheep-pen to say a word 
to you on the subject. They won’t kill us now, only shear us — 
merely cut and come again, to keep up the supply for the Lord 
Chancellor’s 'Woolsack. Dr. Tanner will be the sheep’s friend— 
onr Sheer Ally* Bless Mm ! I ’d have a statue erected to him by all 
the eatable animals, and placed— where ?— in Sheepside. 

Yours, not sheepisMy, 

A Member oe the* Baa. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

{The Colonel on Brighton Bubbles and Canterbury Cajoleries .) 

Having promised to furnish you occasionally with hints upon 
Sporting, need I say I attended Brighton Races ! 

The journey down was not uneventful. The sole occupant of my 
compartment (beside of course myself) was a person of innocent 
| appearance, who after discussing Hospital Sunday, the Benevolent 
| Institutions of London, and other interesting topics of conversation, 
t invited me, when we reached East Croydon, to play a little game of 


be expended to the uttermost farthing in true charity— which begins 
at home ? Ko, Sir. I hope not ! 

Arrived at Brighton. Sir, in spite of the lassitude of the Police, 
the scepticism of the Municipal Authorities, the indifference of the 
Public Prosecutor, I insist that the notorious gambling-houses, the 
dens of dissipation and gambling are no myth, no horrible trick of 
a heated imagination ! I myself am a living proof to the contrary. 
In the course of a couple of days (would you believe it, Sir ?) I was 
turned out of all of them ! 

Utterly disgusted with Brighton town, on Thursday I left it 
to visit the Race Course. The company were neither numerous 
nor select. The boxes of the Grand Stand were occupied cMefly 
by baskets of flowers, and in tbe carriages en face was an assort- 
ment of paintings in rouge and blanc de perle , mounted apparently 
in frames of Worth. These paintings appeared to mev Sir, to 
be very indifferent ‘‘studies of flesh colour.” The county nota- 
bilities were conspicuous by their absence. It was quite a relief 
to leave “the nobility and gentry of the district” to mix with 
“the common people.” Here was a vendor of a mysterious com- 
pound called “Okey Pokey,” and there a sharp American engaged 
in puzzling the county constabulary (who were crowding amicably 
around him) with a Yankee edition of “ the three-card trick.” I 
heard an aged Sergeant of Police observe, d propos of tMs last feat, 
that “he (the Sergeant) couldn’t imagine how he (the American) 
could think of such clever things I ” But the most interesting people 
on the course in my eyes were some half a dozen worthy fellows 
marking race-cards, and givingtips at sixpence the consultation! 
One of these “prophets” was a most finished orator. He gave Ms 
autobiography. He had been a surgeon, then a jockey, then a 
trainer, then a gentleman, then the proprietor of numerous “ ’orses.” 
He was uow, apparently, a millionnaire, and certainly the servant of 
the public. As the servant of the public he was ready to mark race- 
cards and give tips, naming the absolute winners for the races — all 
for the ridiculous sum of sixpence. 

[ And now, my dear young friend, if you knew how impulsive I am 
you would not be surprised at what followed. I happened to be in 
a rollicking humour, and ready for any piece of waggery. I had 
preserved my incognito. There was not a soul on the course that 
knew me. So I thought I would play a little practical joke. Taking 
one of these prophets aside I arranged that he should mark the cards 
as I directed. Then came my part of the pleasantry. By the merest 
[ chance I happened to have brought on to the course with me a carpet 
I bag containing a green hat with yellow stars at the front and back, 
a bright blue coat with large red buttons, a pair of— perhaps I had 
better say— a dado of pink and black stripes, a false nose, a large 
porte-monnaie labelled “ Brown of London,” and a board plastered over 


I discovered that my apparently simple-minded fellow traveller 
was nothing less than a Card Sharper ! I laid my plans accord- 
ingly. As a matter of common precaution, I invariably carry a few 
Kings concealed up the sleeves of my coat (if you knew the world 
as well I do, my dear young Friend, you would do the same), and 
with this advantage in my favour, I soon succeeded in foiling Ms 
iniquitous devices. Having lost some of his ill-gotten gains, the 
scoundrel wished to give up play, and to return to the discussion of 
Hospital Sunday, the Benevolent Institutions of London, and other 
interesting topics of conversation. It was then that I withered him 
with my scorn, and painted him in Ms true colours. I pointed out 
to Mm that travellers were cautioned by the officials of the Railway 
Company to beware of fellows of his stamp, and threatened to give 
him into custody at the next station. He was deeply moved, and 
promising immediate amendment, appealed to me for mercy. His 
tears convinced me of the sincerity of his repentance. Feeling, 
however, that I must not compound a felony, 1 as a Magistrate (I 

am on the Commission of the Peace for , but this is a detail), 

imposed the fine, and smiled graciously, while I pocketed Ms money. 
Is it necessary to add, Sir, that the fine thus solemnly imposed, will 


menced. My friend the prophet sent me plenty of customers. I 
assisted to put the public “on” the King of Scotland for the Clifton- 
ville Plate, Grace for the Preston Handicap, Chutney for the Kemp ! 
Town Plate, and Marc Antony for the welter Handicap. Those 
who were present know that none of these “ noble quadruped ’orses ” 
(as'my prophet called them) “ was able to win.” The King, in spite 
of a good thumping from Cannon (rather suggestive of Blackheath 
riding on a Sunday) failed to get up to the Judge’s Chair at the 
finish. Grace 1 $ colours (straw and sky-blue sleeves) were prettier 
than her performances. Rossiter had it all Ms own way on Ligu- 
rian, and as for Marc Antony , he was as much out of the race as 
Cleopatra* But now I considered that the joke^was growing a little 
stale— the more especially as I learned from my customers that the 
Prophet had given Cannie Chiel (the horse that subsequently 
came in first) as his selection for the Steward’s Cup. I retired during 
the running of tMs race, hastily resumed my ordinary costume, ana 
quietly and unostentatiously returned to Brighton. Kot a soul 
saw me go ! In conclusion, I may say that I spent the day, on the 
whole, in rational, innocent, and not altogether unprofitable amuse- 
ment^ 

I will merely add, that the remainder of the “ Sussex Fortnight ” 
was passed at Lewes, and I am hard at work upon, the entries 
for the Autumn Handicaps. The Old Stagers have had a good week 
of it at Canterbury, though they missed the Old Stagerest Stager of 
’em all, myself— The Coxokeu. 


Musical Information. 

Dr. Arthur Sullivan, it is said, had chosen Jonathan as the 
subject of Ms forthcoming Oratorio at Leeds ; but he changed Ms 
mind probably after visiting America, on the ground that some of 
Ms friends out there might object to it as too personal. 

Con. for Backers of the Favourite. — How many “bad 
seconds ” go to a mauvais quart d y heure f 




THE LAST VALSE BUT FOUR TIME 2.35 A.M. 

Wife of his Bosom. “Don’t keep looking at your Watch - , Amt ! One would think you were in Church 1 ” 


PUNCH TO THE PREMIER. 

“/All ’s well,” my William, “ that ends well,” and hearty 
Are Mr . Punch's prompt congratulations, 

Echoed, without respect of creed or party, 

, v By , a whole gladdened Nation’s. 

Wheugh! but it shocked us, 'William, that sharp news 
That you were down — the stalwart, steadfast, stable I 

No man of ns arose without the “ blues ” 

Prom Monday’s breakfast-table. 

The House looked chill, my William, and its voices 
Were hushed to hear what, heard, deepened the sadness ; 

Now, House, Punch , People— all the World rejoices 
With an unfeigned gladness. 

Hurrah ! But William mine, he wise, beware ! 

Give not e’en tempered steel too sore a trial. 

The Nation urges you, “ Take rest ! take care ! ” 

And will not brook denial. 

The venial selfishness of love suggests 
The warning, of solicitude Bure token. 

We know the blade won’t rust— it seldom rests— 

But we ’d not see it broken. 

You must— but Punch is far too glad to chide. 

He turns him to his task again more gaily. 

Since he can Bend you, Will, with thankful pride, 

Salve ! instead of Vale / 


Entr’acte., 


A SCARE IN THE CITY. 

The shell has burst over the City. The Commission of Inquiry 
into the Livery Companies is London-Gazetted ; the styles and titles 
of the twelve Commissioners, one for each of the twelve great Com- 
panies, are duly set forth, the nature and scope of the investigation 
are precisely detailed ; and the name of the Secretary is not suggestive 
of peaceful proceedings— it is Wajre. 

The Companies (eighty or so in number) will invite the Com- 
mission to dine with them in rotation. As a preliminary, the 
Members axe all cramming themselves for examination. 

Relays of Charwomen are busy night and day in the Halls, 
preparing for the Chairmen. 

The Apothecaries have offered to attend the Commissioners for 
nothing, on every day after the fare; the Barbers will shave them 
on the same liberal terms ; the Cooks are ready to submit their 
(cookery) -books to the most rigid scrutiny, and show all their receipts 
for years ; there will always be a knife and fork for them at the 
Guttlers’ — we mean the Cutlers’ ; the Pishmongexs will offer their 
little haul for dinner; and the Fruiterers will give them their 
desserts. 

The Glaziers will appear in their best window-sashes ; the Glovers 
intend to be hand-in-glove with them ; the Girdlers hope to get 
round the Commissioners by girdling (we attach the utmost signifi- 
cance to this term, none but Freemen of the Company know its 
exact import),; the Goldsmiths are on their metal; the Gun-Makers 
are alarmed lest their pockets should be rifled ; the Joiners will join 
them at dinner (unless the parish-olerks forbid the banns) ; the 
Merchant Taylors have intrusted their case to a committee of nine, 
who will be as one man ; and the Musicians will be instrumental 
in bringing about a satisfactory finish. 


u Tbs Bridal Tour l ” indignantly exclaimed an old Haymarket BrtiXANb’s Floating- Capital. — Cork, [This was i 1 told to the 
ex-Pitman. Try to pass this off on -ns as a good play I It ’s like Marines’’ last week, and a thousand of ’em were sent off at once to 
^ ‘ 8 * 1 invest it.] 


Ms American assurance ! ” 

“ Ah,” sighed the Manager, “I wish it Were like his London 
Assurance ! ” 


The best Dr. Tanner.— The Sun at the sea-side. 








Loud B-c-nsf-ld (jubilant), “WE DON'T OFTEN GET SUCH A CHANCE ON 077JR MOOR. WHY, WE 'YE BLOWN HIM. ALL TO BITS BETWEEN 
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OB, 

THE LATEST CHR02TCCLE OF SHALL-BEEBJESTEB. 

BY 

ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of “The Chronicles of Barsellshire,” “ Beer fester Brewers” “ The Half-way House at 
Aleinton,” “ Thorley Farm for Cattle “Family Parsonage ” “ The Trying Minister,” 
pearls before Swine; or , Who Used his Diamonds?” Bub the Hair,” “ The Way 
We Dye Now,” “ Fishy Fin,” “ Fishy as Wildux” “Dr. Thorne and David James” 
Star and Garter , Richmond,” “Rachel Hooray ! ” “The Jellies of Jelly,” “The 
Bertrams and Roberts ” “Lady Rye-Anna “ Tails of All Creatures,” “'Arry 


Bertrams 

’ Otspur ” “Mary Greasily,” 
“ CanH You Forget Her ? ” ‘ 


Vicar of Pullbaker,” “ McDermott of BalladsingerunJ 
He Kneio He Could Write,” <§*<?., <§*c. 


CHAPTER XL 
Returning Consciousness. 


e. Mattix put Ms hand 
to his head. His hair 
was still curled 
tightly. What was 
this sudden change? 
Where was he ? In a 
show at a booth. If 
ever in Ms life he had 
been on the verge of 
proposing to a woman 
it had been within the 
last five minutes P 
Another second and 
he would have popped 
the momentous ques- 
tion. Was he a canon 
or a pop-gun? He 

VJ vv was sane and safe. 

Where was Ms horse ? 

The sound of ap- 
plause greeted Ms 
ears, and above the 
din arose the measure 
of a tune he had heard 
in his earliest infancy 
as associated with a 
circus. It was “ The 
Bronze Horse.” 
Paster and faster it 
was played: urged by 
the tune, he rushed 
from the door, and 
crossing a passage 
came in sharp contact 

,, , . t . r t -r with another door, 

tnrongn anole m which he saw La Signora cantering ronnd the circus on Ms own cob, as 
she bowed with inimitable grace right and left to the spectators. Ah ! what would he not 
have given to have ridden with her on the same cob, and an old-fasMoned p illi on I 

And here the author must beg it to be remembered that Mr. Mattix was not in all 
things a had man. Eds motives, like Ms grog at night, were mixed ; and though Ms con- 
duct is generally such as I am compelled for the sake of my most respectable readers to 
blame severely, yet, I assure you, I cannot prevent Mm from succumbing to these impulses 
wMch, if nice for the time being, are undoubtedly naughty; though I am willing to admit 
that it would have been difficult to impress Mr. Mattix with the moral truths contained 
1,1 ojj® Ms own sermons, could it have been read aloud to him on tMs particular occasiou. 

Mr. Mattix had never been an immoral map, and therefore might have a good deal of 
amusement yet in store for him, as in early life he had devoted bimsp.lf so entirely to study 
as to have had neither eyes nor thoughts for anything hut the strictest mathematical defi- 
nitions and. the very plainest axioms. It must, therefore, he conceived by my readers, who 
would not for one moment tolerate the slightest suspicion of immorality in any of my works 
any more than I should myself, that Mr. Mattix in all this was firmly convinced that, in 
making love to two Ladies at once, he was acting from the very Mghest motives, and that 
if he had ultimately married one for her money, and gone on with another for love, he 
would, still have pacified his conscience by the reflection that no harm can be done where 
none is intended, that least said is soonest mended, and that the happiness of the greatest 
number is the object of the individual. 

He saw no immorality in having two belles to Ms one bean, and as he rode back to Small- 
Beerj ester on the cob wMch Mr. Mebk yman had brought out with La Signora 7 s compliments 
fcud t h a nk s, he hummed to hi m self “ How ^ happy could I be with either and began 
to debate whether such an Italian Marchesa with the family diamonds was not worth two 
Morleenas, even with the Mghest clerical preferment in view. So he returned to Small- 
Beerj ester, and informed Mrs. Dowdee of the arrangement he had made to surprise all 
Small- Beer jester at her first garden-party, wMch, “for your sake, my dear Lady, 77 said 
Mr. Mattix warmly, “ I hope to see the biggest possible success. 77 

Mr. Mattix, I must admit, was not exactly honest in this utterance, hut after all, he was 
placed in a difficult position, and if he had said too much about La Signora, would not my 1 



readers have been deprived of the stirring 
recitation of the scene wMch they are al- 
ready enjoying by anticipation, and wMch 
they may safely expect, for I am not one to 
raise false hopes and fears, and then baffle 
aspirations— in the next Chapter. 

How grievous a thing for Miss Kitty 
Clover it is to have all her interest in a 
Novel suddenly destroyed by Miss Paulina 
Pry, who, having peeped into the third 
volume and read the last chapter, is able 
triumphantly to inform her weeping friend 
that sue need not shed tears over the death 
of the heroine in the middle of Volume 
Two, as she comes to life again as right as 
ninepence, and marries Sir Frederick Phinis, 
at the very end of the hook. No, my sweet 
Kitty Clover, although you do bother me 
so, oh — oh, oh, oh ! and da capo — oh, oh, 
oh !— your interest in my novel shall not be 
destroyed by any Paulina Pry, 1 promise 
yon, for there is no last volume to peep into* 
and the finishing chapter of tMs work shall 
be as deep a secret from you as were the 
contents of the Blue Chamber to Madame 
Fatima , until her husband gave her the key 
and she let the Catastrophe out of the hag. 
But your own favourite novelist is no Turk 
of a Blue Beard, and as he doesn’t wish his 
dear Miss Kitty Clover to lose her head* 
he will not trust her with the key, ana 
when he does open the Blue Chamber Chap- 
ter at the end, you may depend upon it you 
shall not be shocked at the revelation, and 
shall only see — what you shall see ; that and 
nothing more, or what would my Lady 
Patronesses, my dear Spinsters of over forty, 
my dear Matrons and Materfamiliases say 
to me, were I to show you inside this Blue 
Chamber, a row of yellow-covered foreign- 
looking books labelled Zola, Daudet, Mon- 
tepin, Boisgoeert, and one or two other 
names that I could mention, did I wish to 
be flouted out of all honest British house- 
holds and be excommunicated by Mudie 
& Co. ? 

No, no, my dear Miss Pry, no, no, my 
sweet Miss Clover, and no, no, no, excellent 
Mrs. G-oodytwoshoes, you may try and 
make friends with the worthy publisher of 
this periodical, and do your best to induce 
Mm to let you into the secret^ of the last 
chapter, fbnt even he will be unable to 
gratify your curiosity, and we will go hand 
m hand in full and perfect confidence, 
author and reader, right up to the finale of 
tMs troubled story. 

So, my dear Ladies, on we goes to China, 
or rather on we, go to the Episcopal Palace 
of Small-Beerjester, where, as you are al- 
ready numbered among our Mrs. Dowdie’s 
intimate friends, you will be admitted — you 
and I together in our Sunday best — and 
trust me to take you into the refreshment 
room, to point you out what is going on at 
different times between La Signora and Mr. 
Matrix in one comer, or La Signora La 
Marchesa di Zazzeglia and the Bishop in 
another, and how Morleena has her eye 
on Mr. Arable,, who 'has just arrived, and 
how Mr. Arable has his eyes on Miss Mor- 
leena, .and how .the latter’s sister Neva- 
leena* is observant of everything and 
everybody including the Aichheacon, who, 
with Ms fatlyer-in-law, the worthy Mr. 
Simpler, is discussing the prospects of the 
Mastership of Deedler’s, and file chances 
of Sir Isaac Allphbeze having his hill of 
costs discharged in full within the time of 
the present Bishop’s reign oyer the See of 
Small-Beeij ester. 

You see we shall have enough to do to- 
gether without peeping into Volume the 
Third, but by merely passing Mrs. Dowdle’s 
footmen and cutting the pages, we shall go 
in for the next Chapter. 
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PERVERSE FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Me. Punch, 

Really, Sir, the conductors of newspapers should be very 
careful how they promote or permit the publication of figures capable 
of being quoted by the enemies of Progress, for their own purpose, 
against the Social Reformers now so earnestly endeavouring to en- 
force parental legislation for the curtailment of freedom of indulg- 
ence in those personal inclinations of which, being offensively opposed 
to their own, they desire the repression as, above all things, requisite 
for the general good. 

In an account of the Bank Holiday at the Alexandra Palace, your 
principal contemporary, the other day, related oertain “particulars 
respecting the demand on the refreshment departments;^’ amongst 
them these : — 

u There were consumed 720 dozen of spirits, 470 dozen wine, 1600 dozen 
bottles of ale, 750 bottles of stout, 9,000 dozen lemonade, ginger-beer, soda- 
water, and seltzer-water, 350 barrels of draught ale, 30,000 cups of tea and 
coffee, and 12,600 one-shiiling teas.” 

The enumeration then goes on to eatables ; but what I protest 
against is the foregoing statement as to drinkables, in connection 
with what follows 

“ The total number of visitors, as already reported, was 107,852. It is very 
satisfactory to state that there was not a single instance of disorderly conduct 
on the part of the immense concourse.” 

Satisfactory, indeed ! Quite the reverse, Sir. According to the 
quantities of intoxicating liquors above given, a very large propor- 
tion of their consumers ought to have been drank and disorderly, 


tween intoxicating and non-intoxicating liquors, the holiday people 
at the Alexandra Palace ought by no means to have partaken of the 


represent Personal Option as having, in effect, all the advantage 
which we contend can only be derived from Local Option. This is 
not the way to speed the crusade against the liquor traffic, and to 
demonstrate the necessity for closing restaurants on Sunday. 


I have the honour of boasting myself to be, Sir, your humble 
Servant, an uncompromising member of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and a zealous out-and-out Good Templae. 

P.S. — I trust you will impartially print the preceding protest, 
although your name is synonymous with a beverage I wish abolished 
by Act of Parliament. 


PUNCH TO THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 

Austeaxian lads, ye ’re a leathering lot, 

Your team has no “ tail,” and seems proof against u rot ** ! 
Your batsmen a capital average tot ! 

Your bowlers are commonly well on the spot ! 


You have licked us all round, and the prospect is not 
An enoouraging one to the Briton or Scot, 

And— drinking yonr health — Mr. Punch would a9k, “ What ! 
Can cricket in England be going to pot ? ” 

[Mr. P. sigheth , and solaceth himself with a ** deep deep 
draught 9 of Iced Hatfield . 


Puzzle Advertisement. 

ExxEACr from the “ Marriages ” in the Times of July 30 : — 

“On the 28th July, at St. Mary’s, Putney, by the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Henley, M,A. m Catherine Theodora, eldest diughter of Robert H. 
Dahl, Esq., of Morden Lodge, Putney.” 

Query —Where was the Young Man ? 


Pairing. — For birds in Spring, and Members of Parliament gene- 
rally in the Autumn. 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE MAN. 

At Drury Lane, for the Premiere of the World . 

i s as “safe as 

T3HE WGHYD -A StAJrE houses,” and 
^ r ' “hig s , houses” 

too. The following synopsis may convey some idea of what* the 
play is like : — 

Act I Tableau 1. IT. JSmden . (I copy the bill. “ H. Emden ” 
is not the name of the Scene, but the Scenic Artist.) Cape Colony. 
Steamer at back, about to start. Man at the Wheel, polishing it. 
No one speaks to him, of course. Nursemaid (a widow) seated before 
him. No one speaks to her. Everybody watches them closely. 
Evidently there is a mystery about these two persons. What is it F 
Is the steersman in love with the widow ? Won’t the widow listen 
to the steersman f 3>oes Bilence speak consent F This is the action 
at the back. In front, enter various villains under various aliases, 
one being a comic gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion, “ charac- 
teristically ” (this is a safe word in criticism) played by Mr. Harry 
Jackson. There is a Mr . Owen — “ a diamond seeker” — who I 
fancied would have turned out as thorough a villain as the worst 
of them if he had been allowed to survive the Second Act. This 


! poser— all in one— everybody expected “with a song” in the bills. 

[ But everybody was— disappointed. lie only had one chance in 
! Act II. on board the gallant Something (whatever it was) when it 
was quite on the cards for Mm to have called out, cheerily, “ Avast 
there, messmates I We ’re crossing the Equator ; and when we ’re 
doing that, ’tis a way we have in the Navy to sing a song.” 

Everybody {on board , of course). Aye ! aye ! A song I a song ! 

And then,, of course, Mr. Owen would have at once obliged the 
company with a ditty and chorus. After the song, up starts some 
other jovial person, and cries, “ A dance I a dance ! ” But nothing 
of this happened. No ; they passed over the Equator as if they had 

simply overlooked it, and But I find I ’ve got to the end of 

Act II. before I J ve done Act I. 

Act L (resumed). The villains tell each other what they know of 
one another’s viilany. They all do it, and are all in it. The comic 
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Sir Clement Huntingford (Sir William Rignolb), a stout Baronet 
under an alias, enters, and becomes very sentimental — all stout 


on board disguised as Somebodies Elses under aliases , including the 
Captain. The steamer— licensed to carry at least thirteen passen- 
gers, and ultimately intended to ply between Chelsea and London 
Bridge Piers— starts. Yet not one word has passed between the 
above-mentioned Man at the Wheel, and the Maid in a widow’s cap l 
What is this mystery ? 

Act II— Oil board ,* where Mr. Mathison doesn’t sing, where they 
don’t danc e, a nd, where Pop goes the Dynamite, and downi comes the 
Curtain. Where’s Mr. Plemsoll ? This boat, licensed to carry 
thirteen, is taking five times the number. Is it an expanding boat ? 
Is.it blown out before being blown np ? Impossible to say. But in 
this Act at least sixty persons come to an untimely end, and all 
friends in front would nave been inconsolable for so great a loss 
had they not subsequently recognised nearly all the passengers alive 
and .well in the Third Act, promenading about the Aquarium in 
the identical dresses they had worn on that fatal day aboard that j 
ill-starred vessel. | 

Act II. — Death of Owen (Mr. Arthur Mathison) — morte I Arthur 


— without a song. A struggle for the last drop. ’Tis lost ; and as a 
ship heaves in sight, down comes another drop — the Act Drop. 

Act III . — The Royal Aquarium filled with survivors from the 
gallant SometMng, as specimens of sea-water preservation. Mr. 
Augustus Ha -ruts appears in evening dress, as another villain, with 
the elegant heroine. Comic Hebrew reappears, and with him a new 
villain, who is an old villam — one Lumley , a Solicitor (Mr. J. R. Hib- 
son) — the best-played part in the whole piece. There is quite a 
surfeit of villains in this piece. The Man at the Wheel and the 
Maid in widow’s weeds have disappeared for ever, having been, ap- 
parently, the only victims of the dynamite explosion. Perhaps their 
story is to be continued in Messrs. Merritt, Pettitt, and Harris’s 
next. What a lot of double letters in these three names ! 

Tableau 5. — Interior of a Great Hotel. Stout Baronet, under an 
alias , chloroformed by Bashful under another alias , who, in turn, 
is killed by Mr. Augustus Harris, the Stout Baronet’s Wicked 
Brother in disguise. Thrilling. 

Act IV . — After the Hotel a scene in an Inn— Lincoln’s Inn. Two 
mad Doctors — both mad — join a Solicitor, the Wicked Brother,, and 
a few others in committing stout but sentimental Baronet to a private 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Tableau 7. — Good Scene by H. Cuthbert. — Stout Baronet knocks 
down ten keepers, escapes from the Asylum, then hires a. punt 
by the hour, and probably ends the day stickleback-fishing in Ms 
shirt-sleeves, with a jug of beer and a long pipe. 

Act V . — Palace Chambers. Really palatial. I think it is in tMs 
scene that Mr. Harris exclaims, in a cruelly rasping voice, “ It ’s a 
lie!” whereupon Miss Helen Barry asks Mm “if he doubts her 
voracity ? ” She looked as if she could have eaten Mm, so he thought 
it best not to express any further doubts as to her “voracity.” Comic 
Hebrew and old villain taken by police; and Wicked Brother of stout 
sentimental Baronet, rushing after Elegant Heroine, declaring wildly, 
“I love yer to snbstraction ” — like Captain Crosstree— receives a 
“ wunner ” from the elegant one, wMch knocks Mm down the place 
where the lift ought to be. Having thus given the piece a lift where 
it .might have fallen a little fiat, as the Wicked Brother must have 
been after the descent of the ascenseur — off we go to 

Tableau 9. — A Fancy Ball, where the stout sentimental Baronet 
| comes, with the Elegant Heroine, to celebrate the event of Ms Wicked 
Brother’s recent death, and to convey the melancholy intelligence to 
Mrs. Wicked Brother (Miss Helen Barry), who, hut for that, would 
have made a night of it. 

That ’s all. Moral. — Don’t be a stout sentimental Baronet. 

Can I doubt its success ? No, not for The World, says 

Your Representative. 

P.S. No. 1. — At one time there was some danger of too much 
attention being paid to upholstery on the Stage, but Mrs. Bate- 
man feels certain that she can’t furMsh her house better than with 
genuine old Chippendale. 

, P.S. No. 2. — “What are the Danites’ Performances?” Day- 
nights Performances ? Evidently Night performances in the Day, 
generally known as Matinees . [At least Mr. Toole tooled us so— 
and he ought to know.] 


A MERCANTILE TORPEDO. 

On Saturday last, a daring seaman, “ Captain Gray, of the barque 
Letterewe of whose head, if possible, a cast should be taken, be- 
cause, according to Phrenology, it ought to exMbit a hole instead of 
a prominence at the “organ of Caution,” was convicted by the 
Liverpool Bench on a charge of having on board his vessel paraffin 
instead of vegetable oil ; therewith non-safety matches ; and there- 
withal the cargo below specified : — 

“The vessel was lying in the river with tMrty-five tons of gunpowder on 
board, and the police found two paraffin lamps burning in the cabin.” 

The reporter of these particulars premises them with the remark 
that “ some heavy penalties ” were imposed by the Liverpool Justices 
on Captain Gray, and concludes them with the statement that — 

“The defendant was fined £10 and costs for the first offence, and £5 and i 
costs for the other.” 

Suppose, instead of thirty-five tons of gunpowder the Letterewe 
had contained as many pounds of contraband tobacco. In that case 
would Captain Gray have escaped with only £15 and eosts to pay ? 
If so, he would have been let off with penalties very light compara- 
tively to those wMch contraband tobacco renders its possessor liable 
to, and wMch are usually inflicted. What a difference in heinous- 
ness, as well as in danger, between the concealment of contraband 
tobacco and the unlawful storage of gunpowder ! 


How to Aiake use op “The Block in the Law Courts.”— 
Try wigs on it. 


* To CQMTOOromn ».— The Editor does not hold himsdf bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions' In rib case can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 


i should be kept. 
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A COLLISION. 

(20&A indignation)* u Now, then ! who are you a-shovin’ of ? See 

WHAT YOU 7 VE DONE TO MY BASKET J ” 

Sweep (with scorn). “ Your Basket ! — Look at my Bag ! ” 

EGOES OE THE WEEK. 

(From the Hysterical London Hews.) 

My esteemed colleague of the SmoJcely- on - Sewer Observer is entirely in 
error in stating that Olives Cromwell ever wore spectacles, and that, from 
those aids to vision being tri-lateral and of an azure hue, he was known among 
his Presbyterian Soldiery, now as “ True Blue,” and now as “ Goggles.” Nothing 
whatever of the kind. I knew “ Old Noll ” very well ; that is to say, I remember 
my grandmother telling me that she could remember a Punch and Judy man 
who had once been in possession of the skull of the illustrious Protector (whom 
Shenstone justly calls “ the Greatest Prince who ever reigned in England”), 
and that, from the appearance of the superciliary ridge, the external and 
internal orbitary prominences, and the nasal frontal suture, he was certain that 
Cromwell never wore spectacles. 

I wonder whether the bantering expression, “ Nolle prosequi ,” (used when 
you decline to go any farther with a wearisome companion) refers in any way 
to Cromwell having been exceptionally active in the prosecution of Charles 
the Pirst. And, touching etymons, it might he as well to consult Junitjs, 
Skinner, Worcester, Walker, Webster (0, rare Ben Webster !), Menage, 
Phillips, Wedgwood, and Professor Skeat as to whether there be any 
foundation for the popular belief that “ Old Noll” should properly be spelt 
“ Knoll,” the word having a sly reference to the “ eminence ” attained by 
the victor of Naseby. 

Mem. — There are to my knowledge (I had almost said “ Nol”- ledge) eleven 
heads of Old JSToll extant : one at Knole Park ; another in the Hoodlum Museum, 
Kearney Street, San Francisco ; a third at Chandernagore ; a fourth belonging 
to the Time-Keeper of the Straits of Malacca ; a fifth in the Bodleian Library 
(this is from the Collection of old Nollekens the Sculptor) ; a sixth at Madame 
Tussaud’s (only the proprietors are not aware of the fact, and exhibit the 
skull as that of Henri Quatre) ; a seventh in the Kiatigorod Museum at 
Moscow ; an eighth in the Balearic Isles (it is that of Oliver when he was at 
school) ; a ninth, in the Sultan’s private cabinet of cdimis , coupons, and crania 
at Constantinople ; a tenth in the Trippenhuis Gallery at Amsterdam ; and the 
eleventh in the possession of your humble servant. Hot any are genuine 
except mine. 


A fair Correspondent writes me that through the 
munificence of Sir John Tenpenny Naylor, Barfc., M.P., 
the charming little town of East Grinnington has been 
endowed with a Free Library, of which a special section 
has been apportioned to Lady readers ; and, as a member 
of the Library Committee she asks me for a succinct list 
of useful ana entertaining works suitable for “general 
reading,” say of girl students, between the ages of nine 
and nineteen. I have the greatest pleasure in complying 
with her request. Here is the list : — 

Higgins’s Anneal ypsis ; Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Parley ; Boppsius On Tetrahedral Deeadendra ; Quacken- 
rosch On the Equivocal Quincunx ; Sir It. Phillies’s Essays 
on the Proximate Mechanical Causes of the General Phenomena 
of the Universe ; Spinosa On, Diseases of the Spine ; Albertus 
Magnus’ Life of General Grant ; Professor Oxley’s Letters 
of Ole Bull, The Zendavesta ; Dr. Butterfield’s Memoirs of 
Tosti; The Fall of Wolsey ; a JTistoric Study , by Sir Ooutts 
Lindsay; Crystallography for Kittens, by the Hon. Mrs. Grey’ 
Malkin; Batle’s Critical Dictionary ; IV hat ’s in a Name ? 
a Novel, by Miss Louisa Lawn Tennison; Jornovius’s 
Theory of the Spheroid Bulb ; JElecampadius’s Greek Boots ; 
The fatty Koran ; Bacon’s Minor Essays, comprising “Basher 
Thoughts,” “Up the Bind,” and the “ Perfect Cure ; ” Mouldy- j 
mugg’s Thoughts on Suicide and Meditations on Homoeopathy ; \ 
the Belle's Assembles ivcihe year 1813 ; Grinderani’s Organic 
Remains ; and Huff’s Guide to the Turf. 

I shall he happy to reply either in this column or 
directly to my correspondent “ Oogipoff,” if he will 
favour me with some more definite address than “ Bed- 
ford Level, Yale of White Horse;” hut I must respect- 
fully request that neither he, nor the Gentleman from 
Hanwell (who bit my parlour-maid in the arm last 
Wednesday), nor the Lady who claims to he the Bightful 
Heir to “ England’s Thorny Throne 99 (see her thirty- 
seventh letter to me), will in future repair to my private 
residence at seven a.m. for the purpose oi throwing 
mud, eggs, gingerbeer bottles, and other missiles at my 
dining-room windows, because I have been unable to 
discover whether it was George Selwyn, Machiavelli, 
or the Arabian physician Avicenna, who made use of 
the remarkable expression, “ That accounts for the milk 
in the cocoa-nut ; but not for the hair outside .” 

I have of ten thonght that remark anent the milk in 
the cocoa-nut worthy to make a sixth with the famous 
Five Aphorisms of Hippocrates. I wonder whether I 
could repeat them, now, without book. I remember, 
more than seven-and-forty years ago, learning them 
(the aphorisms, not the years) at my good old Nurse 
Muffin’s knee. Let me see— 


Ho Bios bracheus. Life is short— when ifc is fast. 

Re de techne makre. Art is long — when Mr. E. Burne- 

Jones’ s joung maidens wind down 
“ Golden Stairs ” 

Ho de hair os okus. The occasion fleeting — when the train 
only stops five minutes for refresh- 
ment at Mugby Junction. 

He depeira sphalere. Experience fallacious— when for the 
seventh time, you have bought a 
painted sparrow for a canary. 

He de krusis galape . Judgment difficult — in the Long Vaca- 

tion. 


He de krusis galape . 


In the matter of Alamode Beef. “Toopsy” tells me 
that it is made from chamois leather, marine glue, carda- 
moms, andDr. Gillyflower’s Patent Food. “X. Y. Z.” 
remarks sarcastically that the merest schoolboy ought to 
know that alamode is a careful preparation of couscous- 
sou, pilaf polpetti, ravioli, stchi, salmagundi, ollapodrida, 
clam-chowder, and that the peculiar flavour is imparted 
to it by means of the inspissated juice of the manioc 
( Tolderollolidis vulgaris ), and “ cherrybungo.” But 
wbat is 1 ‘ cherrybungo ” ? I have searched Schbeyelius, 
Liddell and Scott, Littre and Walker continued by 
Hooker (a most judicious lexicographer, who also wrote 
on Ecclesiastical Politeness), but can find nothing about 
“ cherrybungo.” Will Professor Skeat oblige ? 

Mem , ; — “ Brumbrum ” says that Hogarth was very 
fond of alamode, and that he can remember the period 
when Mr. Worth of Paris kept an alamode-shop. , 

P. S.— There will not be any “ Egoes” next week, as 1 
am going to, Honolulu, by the way of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and the Bight of Benin. Dear old Bight of Benin !— Vos 
valete etplaudite. The Electric Lighter, 

(G. A. S. superseded .) 
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Moxda r t August 9th (Lords ). — In reply to Lord Stanley oe 
Alberley, who wanted to know whether the Government intended to 
take partin a Naval Demonstration against the Turks, Lord Gran- 
ville intimated that premature fist-shaking was not at all in his 
line ; but that without attempting a political pas seul , as European 
Policemen, the Government meant, if needful, to play its proper 
partin Concerted Coercion. 

The Earl of Dunrayen thought that the best way to help Ireland 
was to assist Irishmen to get out of it, in the way of emigration. 
Lord Kimberley, while admitting that there might be some local 
congestion of population, which could be treated by depletion, con- 
sidered that the chief duty of Government was to enable Irishmen to 
stop at home, and be happy. 

(Commons .)— Lord Hartingkeon declared, that notwithstanding 
Ayoob Khan, and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, the Government in- 
tended to withdraw all our forces from Cabul as soon as possible. 
Neither temporary reverses in Afghanistan nor persistent Bogey- 




mongering in St. Stephen’s, would turn the Government from its 
settled policy. 

KEPT IN. 

A Parliamentary Tragedy in One Act . (See Cartoon .) 

Scene — St. Stephen's School , late in the Season . 

Hartington (Chief Usher). Now, boys, the holidays 

Chorus of Boys . Hooray ! ! ! 

Hartington. Postponed, 

Prom press of work, must be put off- — Who groaned ? 

No one ? That ’s well ! — Must be put off until 
You ’ve polished off arrears— too many still. 
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There is your Natural History (Hares and Rabbits), 

Political Economy (Labour’s habits), 

Finance (the Indian Branch and Strachey’s tripping), 

And Navigation (Section Merchant Shipping) 

And several minor subjects 

Chorus of Boys (murmuring ly) . Oh, Sir! Please, Sir! 

Partington. '"Who interrupted ? Northcote ? 

Master Northcote. 5 T wasn’t me, Sir. 

But when shall we break up ? 

Partington {decisively). Not while this noise 

Goes on. 

Front Form {together). Oh please, Sir, ’tisn’t us. Those boys 
Behind make all the row. 

Irish Boys ( triumphantly ). Not us, this time ! 

’Tis Churchill, Chaplin - , Elcho ! {Aside.) Ain’t it prime ? 
Can’t chivey us again ; they ’ve licked us hollow. 

Hartington. A sorry lead for decent lads to follow. 

Regret to keep all in for the bad few, 

But there ’e a lot of work that you must do. 

Stop shindymg, and yon may get away 
About— -let's see— well, anyhow, some day ! 

Tableau ! ! 

In Committee of Supply the House listened to Mr. Story-Maske- 
lyne’s stories, and the tales of (Bebeseorb) Hope, concerning the 
British. Museum, and the Minor Apostles of Economy had each his 
peculiar (and unavailing) peck at various votes. Officialdom’ s love 
of economy is a fine illustration of what the Scotch girl called “ love 
in the aibstract.” But when Mr. Teueelslroch Thompson pro- 
posed to do away with judges’ marshals and javelin-men, and 
Iconoclastic Mr. w atkin Williams spoke of the time-honoured 
legal paraphernalia of wigs and gowns, &c. t as “old-fashioned rub- 
bish ’’ it was felt that “ the man who would speak disrespectfully of 
the Equator” had at last been surpassed. 

Tuesday {Lords).— Lord Dorchester asking inopportune ques- 
tions about Brigadier-General Burrows “ brought down the House ” 
in wrath upon his devoted head, and had to “retire up” under a 
pelting shower of “ unfair, unjust, ungenerous,” and the like little 
amenities. 


Ah me! these phlogistical times! e’en the calm brow of wisdom wears 
furrows, 

"With rows in the Commons on Rabbits, and shines in the Lords about 
Burrows. 

(Common*.)— Sir W. Palliser opined that the Sherpur Camp 
ought not to have been abandoned before the result of General 
Roberts’s expedition was known. The Government did not agree 
with him. 

Then uprose Chaplin in his wrath (as easily turned on at the 
main as the Mulberry One’s tears), and assuming (as Lord Habt- 
ington remarked) the Leadership of the Opposition, asked the 
Government what the dickens they meant by putting the House in 
the “peculiar ” position of being hard at it in the middle of August ? 
Lord Hartington retorted that the “ peculiar position” had been 
caused by factious motions, irrelevant questions, and the general 
indiscipline of what Mr. Bereseord Hope called “ Her Majesty’s 
Illegitimate Opposition,” whether the proceedings of that party are 
more characterised by plaguiness or puerility Mr. Punch finds it 
hard to determine. 

Then bland Labouchere, in the Bill called u the Hares and the Rabbits ” 
Would include other game which had equally horrible habits. 

For pheasants, put out in the park with their cooped foster-mothers. 

Old Gooseberry played with the barley-crops, wheat-crops, and others. 

The mild mangold-wurzel and innocent swede would then follow, 

Cart-loads of the former they riddled and left them all hollow. 

Since Game 's u common property " — {Groans) — he 'd instruct the Committee 
To extend this small Bill’s small provisions without the least pity. 

“ Heah ! heah ! " P. A. Taylor broke in, “though the Bill is so little, 

I will not oppose if you don't too much pare, trim, and whittle .' 9 
Says Harcourt, “ The Bill 's to save crops, ’tis not meant to spoil sport." 
Cries Chaplin, “That Labouchere ought to he laughed out of Court 
For muddling up deer with winged game ; and, serene as he looked, 

If he tried a day's grouse-driving he would be pretty well 4 cooked.' 99 J 

“ It 's all nasty envy," sneeis Elcho. Amendment snuffed out. 

Then Hicks on poached eggs, and renewal of row and of rout. 

“ Confiscation," cries Chaplin, “ should be this bad Cabinet’s nomen™ 
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Yo-;'d pose as the Friend of the Farmer — that’s your little game ! ” 

And — so on — boy-snagging repeated — and more of the same, 

Till after eleven long hours of such hullaballoo, ^ 

The House, tired and angry, adjourned at ten minutes to two. 

Wednesday {Commons ),— Eris again in the ascendant. Erin’s 
champions entirely outdone by their English imitators, Lord E. 
Cecil, Mr. R. Torre, Earl Percy, the clamorously contentious 
Chaplin, and the exuberantly egotistic Elcho — that ^ querulous 
quintet t ot‘ lovers of the imperative mood (and of the first person 
' singular; playing such fantastic tricks before the Speaker as made 
Mr, Punch heartily ashamed of them. In the brief intervals of 
such intermittent shower of sputtering imbecilities, some small pro- 
gress was made with the Hares and Rabbits Bill, the discussion 
thereanent being for the most part as much like “ debate,” in the 
old worthy sense, as Donnybrook to Roncesvalles. Eris, did Mr, 
Punch say ? !Nay, the ruling spirit of this Parliamentary Toliu- 
bohu must hail from the fish-market, not the three-forked hill. 

“Popguns and boys, I sing, whom cynic fate 
And Landlordism’s unrelenting hate, 

Gave pigmy sport upon St. Stephen’s floor, 

"Where the clean steel of heroes clashed before,”— 

should be the exordium bf the new Parliamentary Epos. 

I Mr Punch , like Sir W. Harcourt, is sorry that in their “ stand- 
I and-deliver ” kind of interrogation, the Angry Boys of Westminster 
i have found u a new instrument of Obstruction.” A pity that, like 
! contraband Catapults, and surreptitious Squirts, all the instruments 
| of these puerile plagues of Parliament cannot be incontinently con- 
fiscated. Meanwhile Jovian jobations from John Bright, and 
caustic repartees from Sir William Harcourt, seem to have little 
more effect than grape-shot on gnat-swarms upon this Revolt of the 
Midges. 

Lord Hartington’s calm and resolute conduct of business under 
such irritating difficulties 3ft\ Punch doth much commend. 

Thursday {Lords ), — Three hours’ discursive and dry-as-dust chat 
on recalcitrant Reporters, Affairs in Afghanistan, and the British 
Army. How distil essence from broad-blown chaff ? 

{Commons,)— In reply to Mr. Otway, Sir C. Limns intimated that 
the question of givingan assurance to Turkey against further carving 
in the future, provided she consents to the slicing recommended at 
present, had been mooted. The promise had not been made ; but 
” in principle” the Government did not object to it. Punch opines 
that this “ principle” may bear fruit anon. 

Then something notable at last. After much debate, not, of 
course, novel in argument, but also not ignoble in tone, the Burials 
Bill (down from the Lords with amendment, which will have to he 
amended) was read a Second Time by a majority of 179 (258 against 
79). Mr, Punch congratulates Mr. 0. Morgan, the House, the 
Country, and the Church, on what looks like the beginning of the 
end of an embittered contest of twenty years about— shadows. 
Bereseord Hope was comically ruefully pessimistic, John Bright 
pleadingly pathetically optimist, the latter remarking that when 
brought fairly face to face with the phantom Terror they had them- 
selves conjured up, the opponents of Salutary Change generally 
“ went to perdition ” with a light heart and a cheerful countenance. 
Mr, Punch confidently predicts that in this, as in hundreds of 
previous “ Rushes upon Ruin,” the hosts of spectral fears and 
hobgoblin forebodings will be found to have been but the dimly 
dreadful unrealities of funk-ridden fancy, 

Friday {Lords), — Piteous plaint from poor Lord Redesdaie : — 
Late, late, so late ! so little work to do, 

Yet bound to wait that wrangling Commons’ crew. 

So late, so late 1 Why not employ ns now 1 

Late, late ! so late the measures come to us, 

Small time is there those measures to discuss. 

So late, so late l Oh, let us labour now ! 

Do we not know the grouse are on the moors ? 

Waiting for Bills is beastliest of boxes. 

So late, so late ! Give us the straight tip now 1 

Lord Granville, whilst warmly commiserating, could administer 
hut cold comfort, 

{Commons,)— Employers’ Liability Bill at last got through 
Committee. Imminent solace for plaintive personages “ in another 
place ” who can take their turn at it next week. 

Some serious talk on a serious subject— the present condition of 
the fever-stricken districts in the west of Ireland, ended in a 
Resolution to the effect that the matter demanded the serious and 
immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Government, a Resolution 
readily agreed to by Mr, Forster, and earnestly emphasised by 
Mr, Punch : — 

“ Then, some having toiled, like the typical Nigger, whilst others abstracted 
and foaled, like the Turk ; 

So ended one more week of purposeless worry, and puerile wrangling, and— 
precious hard work ! 


HOPES OF THE HARVEST. 

Hawfinch sings— 



ow St. Swithun 
have sent the 
land full 
enough raain, 

Andhaailstoans 
terreeable a 
pepper’n the 
plaain, 

Likewise thun- 
der and light- 
nun, starm 
hard npon 
starm, 

Looun moor or 
less damidge 
thereby to the 
Farm. 

Let un sprinkle 
the apples in 
due time o’ 
year, 

Sufficient to 
plim the corn 
well out in 


ear; 

But not goo on a plyun us wi’ engine and hose, 

Or a water’n-pot fixed wi’ a double-holed rose. 


The barley and whate has in places ben laid. 

And be spiled in zum potion, med be, beyond aid ; 
But the clover done well droo a wet zummer time, 
And the turmuts, coal-rabbi, and mangold be prime. 


What wi’ loads o’ hay vit vor stock, this time, to ate, 
There wun’t be no fail this next winter for mait ; 
And the ’taturs is charmun, good-sized, though a lot 
Be attackted already, in parts, wi’ the rot. 


For a while we ’ve at last sin the clouds away clear, 
And beheld the Sun all in his glory appear, 

Wi’ his veace broad and bamish, so bright to behold, 
As a shines on a signboord, all pictur’d in gold. 

If he ’s come ont vor good, he ’ll fast ripen the crops. 
There ha ben, this here saizon, a good yield o’ hops, 
If the barley be saved, carried soon, safe and sound. 
The relief o’ the Malt-tax repale ’ool he found. 

St. Swithun, we ’ll hope now thee ’st empted thy pail, 
And draa’d off the sky that there drippun-wet veil, 
That the Son med blaze out as ’tis time vor un to, 
Like a big dandelion aloft in the blue. 


Seasonable Suggestion. 

In the Deal Chronicle's account of the trial of the Sandwich 
Election Petition the following accidental misprint occurs : — 

a Messrs. Lush and Manisty, Mr. ex-Justice Mellor occupied a seat 
upon the beach, as well as the Mayor, Dr. John Hillier, and T. L. Sur- 
rage, Town-Clerk of Sandwich.” 

“ A seat upon the beach,” of course at this time of year would be 
far preferable to ” a seat on the bench ; ” and the compositor’s idea 
of an open-air Court is delightful, but, unfortunately, impracticable. 


In the Lobby. 

Fine Old M.P. {who never performs out of London), Grumbling 
about not getting away from London ! Ugh ! It ’s the same old 
tune. 

Sporting M,P, {with a moor). That ’s what I complain of. It is 
the old tune, and we aH want some fresh air. 


Unfortunate for Authors. — Only men who can't write make 
their mark. 
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NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. 

H, the most contemp- 
shus fellers as I 
knows of is them 
as cums and eats 
like a Alderman 
and drinks like a 
fish, and nothing 
to pay, and then, 
wen they cnms 
fur their ’ats, 
puts a shillin’ in 
the plate, and 
takes out six- 
pence change! 
Shame on sich 
parasites, says I. 
Atrew gent never 
wants change. I 
agrees with 
Brown that the 
finest Tray of the 
grate Dook of 
Wellintun was 
wen he give the 
woman a whole 
sov. for a play 
Bill, and refused 
change. Ah ! he 
I should like to meet the likes of 


m 


u 


- r 



i l If 



was summut like a Book, he was. 
him about wunce a weak. 


A werry hinteresting insedent ocured the other night. 

I was assisting at a grand Banket of the Washupfool Company of 
Grosers, and a wery nice Liberal set them Grosers is. They almost 
all gives me a shilling instead of sixpence, and that’s how I judges 
of Mankind. Well, Mr. Loop the grate Bruer had to return thanks 
for the Howse of Commons, and wen he begun, he looked, as it were, 
full to the hung, and didn’t he froth away, like his own bottled 


who quietly got up and went away, leaving a glassful of the fine old 
Madeery, which I instantly removed, for fear it might he spilt, and 
put away, and very fine it were, sum of the best I ever tasted. Wot 
could have made him go away, afore he had finished his Pyne Apel 
too ? As Brown said to me, praps it was the eat or praps it were 
the drink he didn’t like, or praps he didn’t like so much of Loop’s 
hitter. Howsumdever it quite spiled the hole evening, and many on 
’em went away talking so wiolently that they quite forgot to pay for 
their Hats, I hates to see a Gent much hegsited, it does make him 
so forgetful of the Waiter. 

I cannot for the life of me make ont wot’s in the wind. All the 
grate Citty Companees, I think they calls ’em the grate Gills, seems 
quite out of sperrits. They eats and they drinks much as usual, 
praps more ; but they don’t have so much fun as formerly. They ’re 
alius talkin about Spoilthenation and Codfishcation. I don’t at all 
no what they means, but Brown says they ’re a goin to he axed a lot 
of horquad questions abont wot they does with their t monney. I 
could tell wot they does with a lot of it, and quite rite too. Wot ’s 
better than Horsepitallerty ? as I heard a Eite^ Reverend Bishup ask 
only last weak, and I could hardly help sayin, here I here ! As I 
didn’t dare do that, I showed my preshiation in my own way by 
instantly filThi him up a bumper of the fine old Madiery, well knowia 
if he didn’t drink it, sumbody else would. 

I sumtimes sees rum things dun. For instance now, only last 
week I see quite a grand looking Swell slyly put 2 very finejPeeches 
in his coat pocket, so I took care, wen his attenshun was occipied, to 
give ’em such a jolly squeege, as must have rather estonished him 
wen he got home, and tried to take ’em out. Peech-jam can’t he 
nice in your best coat pocket. _ 

{Signed) Robert. 

Note .— -You will undustand Sir as I rites all these Notes and as ritten em 
myself but the puakchewashun I leafs iutierly to my youngist boy who as ad a 
libberal eddecashun. 

Foolhardy Fellows. 

The Risca Colliery Explosion is a very serious matter, and the 
gravity of this consideration is in nowise lightened by that of the 
fact that coal-miners, by neglecting to use their safety-lamps, or by 
abusing them to light their pipes, or by other carelessness equally 
gross, continually risk a Colliery Explosion in every coal-mine. 


HOW TO WIN A VICTORY (?) 

{An Incident from a Farce ending in a Tragedy.) 

Scene — A Room in a Government Office in India , filled with Models 
of Buildings , Plans of Drainage , Specimens of Cloth , 8rc. f fyc. 
Elderly Head of Department hard at work at desk covered with 
contracts , invoices, §c., §c. Enter Chief Clerk. 

Elderly Dead {looking up hurriedly from his writing). Now, my 
dear fellow, if you have nothing of very great importance to com- 
municate to me, I wish yon would leave me alone. Since I gave up 
my Regiment to come here, I don’t know how many years ago, I 


haven’t been so busy ! 

Chief Clerk . It certainly is important. Sir, and 

Elderly Dead [interrupting). Ah! to be sure! Something about 
the new buttons ! The pattern is not yet designed, hut they are 
going on nicely. My compliments to the Chief, and the buttons are 
going on nicely. 

Chief Clerk . Nothing about buttons, Sir, but 

ng). 


Elderly Dead {again interru\ 
Well, we have a choice of hi 


The site of the barracks, eh P 
a-dozen ; and when the Surveyors 


send in their Report, I will- 

Chief Clerk. Nothing about barracks, Sir, but 

Elderly^ Dead {interrupting once more). Stop!— it’s the Soup I 
The Chief wishes me to have a voice in the Soup ! Well, tell him, 
with my compliments, that I think imported vegetables, in tins, 
should be 

Chief Clerk . Nothing about Soup, Sir, but 

Elderly Dead . I have it ! The Chief wants my opinion upon the 
proposed Gas-works I 

Chief Clerk. No, Sir— nothing to do with Gas-works. The fact 
is, it ’s a purely personal matter— yon are to have a new appoint- 
ment — out of the Office ! 

Elderly Dead (i with emotion ). Out of the Office! Now, I really 
call this too bad— several degrees too bad ! I have been here for 
years, and have fairly worked my way from the bottom to the top. 
loo bad, too had ! ( Gloomily .) Well— what do they want me to do ? 

Chief Clerk. To attack the enemy immediately at the head of the 
Army, Sir. 

Elderly Dead [surprised). Eh ? What ! Good gracious ! [After 
a pause , severely.) Be good enough to remember, Sir, that I com- 
manded a company when I was younger, ( With an assumption of 
military dignity.) A joke at the expense of a superior is unseemly. 
Sir— very unseemly ! 

Chief Clerk [shocked). Good gracious, Sir, it ’s not a joke I It ’s a 
very serious matter indeed {aside) — for the country ! 

Elderly Dead {smiling good-humouredly ), Well, well, I confess at 
the first blush the notion was a little comical l Eh? A quiet old 
official like me wearing a cocked hat and spurs, and dancing about on a 
charger, in front of a clond of smoke— quite the warrior ? Ha I ha ! 
Yes — a little comical ! {Regaining his gravity , and drawing himself 
up.) But doubtless the appointment is very flattering ; and although 
a little rusty, I will do my best— yes, do my best ! Buttons, Bar- 
racks, and Gas-works were certainly more in my line ; but— {with 
cheerful gallantry) — cavalry charges, hollow squares, the manual 
and the pontoon— I should say the platoon— exercises, and— and— in 
fact, that kind of thing, will be a pleasant change— yes, a pleasant 
change ! And now, my dear fellow, I shall want you for a good 
hunt for the rest of the day. You must really help me to find my 

sword . [Scene closes in upon a vigorous {but unsuccessful) search . 


By a Despairing M.F. 

Each fruit in August we require 
That bough and hush can bear. 
But what we most of all desire, 
Is what I want— a pair / 


From a Well-Wisher. 

Sorb, 

Miss Genevieve Ward is going to appear in an adaptation 
of the Butch play Annie-Mie. The talented lady will play the 
heroine, and, bedad, I hope she won’t be her own Annie-mie in 
performin’ the part. Yonrs, 

The O’Asis in the Dessert. 


THE MINIMUM. 


Articles that Mr. Punch declines to receive are those which are 
not even worth a “ Mag.” 





SENTIMENT K SPORT. 

I 

A Meeting of some consistent Members of tbe Anti- Vivisection 
Society was held tbe other day at their head-quarters, to consider 
about petitioning the Legislature against the Hares and Babbits 
Bill, on the ground that it sanctioned the shooting of live animals, 
which often involved the infliction of much pain upon them. 

The Chair was occupied by Sir Simon" Sheepshanks, who, moving , 
a Resolution in accordance with the object of the Meeting, declared 
himself a Vegetarian, and, as such, entirely opposed to the destruc- 
tion of living animals, even for the table, which, he contended, the 
greengrocer and baker conld quite adequately supply without the 
butcher. 

Mr. Bbaphy was sorry to say he did not quite see that ; though he 
would have all animals that were killed for the use of being eaten, 
slain under chloroform or nitrous oxide, at least if it was quite certain 
that the anaesthetic would not injure the meat. If rabbits and hares 
were allowed to increase and multiply ad infinitum, they would soon 
destroy all the crops ; and where would the Vegetarians be then ? 
(Murmurs, and cries of “ Oh! oh!” and “ Turn him out!”) 
However, he had really much pleasure in seconding the Resolution 
as against hare and rabbit shooting— which having been carried— 

Mr. Snobgbass said that, like the Chairman, he was a votary of 
Vegetarianism, therefore he objected to the slaughter of any game 
of any description, whether winged or ground. Accordingly, he 
would move a Resolution to the effect that grouse, partridges, and 
pheasants, also quails, snipe, and woodcock should be inserted in the 
{Schedule of the wild Birds Protection Act. 

Mr. Waggles would gladly second that Motion, notwithstanding 
that it undeniably tended in favour of Came Preserving. For all 
that, he would propose to entrust it to the care of Mr. P. A, Tayloe, 
who, he doubted not, would readily advocate it in Parliament any 
Wednesday. 

The Resolutions having both of them been carried with few dis- 
sentients, the constituents of the Meeting went about their business. 


AT COVENT GARDEN. 

The Messrs. Gatti are fortunate in securing the services of 
Miss Obbidge. She is a rich and rare specimen of the young and 
pretty contralto. When she sang “ Meet Me by Moonlight Alone 1 ” 
there was a rush of everybody to the front of the Amhulauditorium. 
The men oheered to the echo. I don’t think the Ladies were quite 
so enthusiastic. Miss Oeeedge can evidently draw as well as sing. 
This is an Orridge-inal remark. Mr. Cowen keeps his first-rate 
band in excellent order. Time was made for slaves, and he makes it 
for them— ruling over them with a rod of iron— by which I mean his 
baton . No wonder that they are so submissive and yet so deeply 
attached to him, as he is never bullying, though he is always cowin’ 
them. 

The other evening was performed Mr. Waxtee Austin’s Camp. 
Camp is an Overture, so don’t run the final “ s” on to the initial 
“e” and make it “ Scamp,”— the Orchestra didn’t do this to it by 
any means, but played it in first-rate style. The Camp was pro- 
perly pitched, and on his doing has best everybody was in-tent. The 
Composer bowed from his private box in reply to a nod from a friend 
in the Amhulauditorium . 

Miss Bessie Richabds— a Precious Betsy— 

Played in her best manner 
Upon the Grand pianner, 

and then went off to Germany. But “ she will return— I know her 
well ’’—which last part of the quotation, though necessary to the 
song, is not in accordance with facts. If she is returning, so much 
the better for the Promenade Concerts, where she will be heartily 
received by the Applauditorium . 


“ BID ME DISCOUBSE.” 

A Preacher's Proverb.—" Two Heads are better than one.” The 
Congregation reverses it. 


The “ Jumpeb’s ” Paeadise.— An Everlasting Spring. 


The (too) Long Pabliameot.— T he Session of 1880. 
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THE BEADLE! 

OB) 

THE LATEST CHRONICLE OF SMALL-BEERJESTEB. 

BY 

ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of “The Chronicles of Barsellshire,” “Beer jester Brewers ,” “ The 
Half-way House at Aleinton ” “ Thor ley Farm for Cattle ,” “ Family 
Parsonage” “ The Prying Minister” “ Pearls Before Sioine ; or , TFAo 
iSs Dia?nonds f the Hair,” “ The Way We Dye How” 

“Fishy Fin” “Fishy as Wildux ” “Dr, Thorne and David James” 
“Star and Garter. Richmond” “Rachel Hooray /” “The Jellies of 
Jelly” “ The Bertrams and Roberts” “ Lady Pye-Anna ” “Tails of 
All Creatures” “ 'Arry ’ Otspur” “Mary Greasily” “ Vicar of Pull- 
baker” “McDermott of Balladsingerun” “ Can't You Forget Her?” 
“ He Knew He Could Write ” $c., $*c. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs. D oldie’s Garden Party. 

ee guests came in 
shoals. 

“It reminds me, 
my Lord,” said a 
witty Minor Canon to 
the Bishop, “of All 
Shoals’ College.” 

And the Minor 
Canon went off with 
Hie roar of a Wool- 
wich Infant. 

The Bishop, ready 
for tennis or croquet, 
was in his lawn- 
sleeves, racket in 
hand. He was all 
smiles and bows, 
while Mrs, Dowdie, 
in velvet and lace, 
was the personifica- 
tion of dignified con- 
descension. Every- 
thing was being 
managed admirably; 
Mr. Mattix was here, 
there, and every- 
where. The Bishop, 
however, never en- 
tirely lost sight of his 
Domestic Chaplain, 
who had been entrusted with the key of the wine-cellar, and knew where a 
bottle of the best champagne was to he found when it might be wanted for a 
person of real appreciation. 

Mr. Exshy, the Lawyer of Small-Beerj ester, and his wife, were here. Mr. 
Fishy had broken with John Bounce since the latter’s discomfiture, and had 
attached himself to the Conservative party in Small-Beerj ester. There were 
also Messrs. Scaley and Drawee, the Dentists ; Mr, Simony Simples and his 
daughter Moeleena ; Arcbbeacon Oveewayte and Mrs. Oveewayte, with their 
friend Mr. Aeable of Bacon College, Oxford ; Miss Tinfoil and her aunt Mrs. 
Tawdeey ; Mr. Gusgoyle, the celebrated Architect, from London ; the Rev. 
Benjamin Buttress and Mrs. Buttress, and the Misses Buttress (2) : Mr. 
Lecteen Curate of St. Allfudge, the Highest Church in the diocese, which had 
lately been taken down an inch or two in consequence of some threatened danger 
to the fabric ; and with him were the Rev. Beassco Rownee, his Rector, and 
Ms sub-Curates Mr. Stole and Mr. Cope. There was Sir Exeter Hall, the 
great Evangelical Banker and large Landowner near Small-Beerj ester, with Ms 
son Albert Hall, overgrown and empty. Prebendary Hassock, very red and 
very round, was sitting on the grass at the feet of Dean Boosey, who ? with 
a glass of the Bishop’s best port in Ms hand^ was giving, as a sentiment, 
“ Here J s confusion to all canting, except de-canting I ” 

Mrs. Hassock and the three Miss Hassocks were stuffing themselves in the 
dining-room, where old Mrs. Boosey was taking her afternoon tea, into wMch 
the Bishop’s butler had poured a little cognac by mistake, and being unable to 
take it out again, had left it there. 

So the rooms and the gardens became full, and everyone paid 'Ms respects to 
my Lord, and did suit and service to Mrs. Dowdie, who moved about with well- 
regulated grace, more than content with her success, serenely happy in the 
anticipation of a complete triumph, wMch Mrs. Oveewayte might envy, but 
could neither prevent nor equal. 

The Bishop, who had received from Mr. Mattix sufficient information about 
the Marchesa to excite Ms curiosity, was so pre-occupied with the idea that he 
could hardly keep Ms gaiters on, so frequently did he unbutton and button 
them up again all wxong in Ms increasing excitement. 

He hadn’t been to a theatre for years, and had not had "an interview with a 
figurante or a coryphie since he had given np all notion of a career in West- 



minster .Hall, and had taken the first steps, wMch he had 
been taught by Mrs. Dowdie, towards his present posi- 
tion. Yet he remembered the time*when Dick Dowdie 
was not an entire stranger to the ’ coulisses, and when 
little three-cornered pink notes used to he sent under 
cover of bouquets, ana when a week’s allowance went in 
a night’s supper alfresco at the Royal Cremoma Gardens, 
or an uncle's aid had to be invoked to supply a little 
dinner at_ the “Star and Garter” on a fine Sunday 
evening in July. For one second the good Bishop, 
carried back in his imagination to forty years ago, sud- 
denly spread out his apron with both hands, and, 
humming the inspiring Spanish dance from Le Domino 
Koir , executed a characteristic pas . Well for Mm was 
it that Mrs. Dowdie was at that moment engaged in a 
discourse with Mrs. Prebendary Wheezes in a distant 
room, or he would have received such a rebuke as would 
have sent signoras and ballet-dancers out of Ms head 
for some considerable time. 

“ I feel quite a hoy again,” said the Bishop to himself 
as he paused for breath, and looked round to see if he 
had been observed. Then he added, impatiently, “ Why 
the deuce doesn’t she come ? ” 

At last, to the braying of ’trumpets, the clashing of 
cymbals, the booming of a big drum, and the crashing 
of. an Indian gong, a superbly painted carriage, pre- 
ceded by outriders, and drawn by four piebald horses 
ridden by postilions in glazed hats, red and blue ribands, 
and carrying long cracking wMps, dashed np to the hall- 
steps. A perfect commotion took place. The Bishop was 
in a nervous fiutter of excitement, and Mr. Mattix, 
giving him, as he passed, a nudge in the ribs, whispered, 

.It ’s the Signora ! ” hurried into the hall to proffer Ms 
assistance. He was, however, nearly knocked down right 
over the big drum, and had his head almost jammed into 
a pulp by the cymbals as he encountered the cortege 
in the hall. Scaramouch at once put Ms hand on Ms 
heart, and, bowing low to the Bishop, observed, a pro- 
pos of things generally, that “ on his honour it wasn’t 
me,” and then with a broad grin he suddenly put his 
arms a-kimbo, straddled Ms legs, waggled his head, and 
crying “ Here we are again I ” picked up Mr. Mattix by 
Ms waistband, then Mt Signor Pantaleone a backhander 
in the eye, which sent Mm into the refreshment-room, 
when the reappearance of the Blue Boy with La Marchesa 
di Zazzeolia on Ms arm soon restored what threatened 
to be a chaos into the most perfect order. 

“ 1 am so proud and happy to meet you. Bishop,” said 
the Marchesa, in a musical wMsper, as she joined her 
hands above her head and then whirled round him in 
a graceful measure, while Dr. Dowdie, inspired by old 
memories, threw himself on one knee, and playfully fol- 
lowed the steps of her twinkling feet, as he used Ms 
shovel-hat for a tambourine, first tightening the strings 
so as to get some sort of sound out of it. 

There was no one in the hall except a few of the digni- 
fied SmallBeerj ester Clergy, who, hungrily expecting 
preferment, felt it incumbent on them to applaud every 
step their Bishop took to the very echo, ana they were 
just calling loudly for the fandango when a terrible voice, 
proceeding from the dining-room door, exclaimed, 

“Bishop!” 

It was Mrs. Dowdie. The effect was electric. Not 
with contented eyes had Mrs. Dowdie watched the 
arrival of tMs strange party, and Mt. Mattix’ s enthu- 
siastic reception of tMs intriguing, dancing, bedizened 
Italian woman, whatever she might he. Compelled to 
absent herself for a few moments, in order to superintend 
the erection of the tent for the talented troupe, Mrs. 
Dowdie had not witnessed the entire performance in the 
hall. Had she done so, I doubt whether one strip of lace 
would have remained on La Marchesa’s back, or if one 
single bracelet would have been allowed to adorn the 
fair foreigner’s well-rounded arm. 


A Joke from the McHaggis of Haggis. 

I’ve just come fra’ Paris, where my cousin, The 
McCooxalebkie— ye ken The McCockaleekie o’ that ilk 
maybe— -and mysel’ had a gay an’ a happy time. As a 
wee hit mark o’ respect to you, Sir, we beg to present 
you with our — 

Motto for a Constant Peer-Drinker on the Boulevards 
—“Bock agenl ” 
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WHY I AM IN TOWN. 

Fes, of course, yon are naturally surprised to see me with a 
seedy hat, and a frayed' coat ; and really now I come to look at it, 
my left boot has given way, walking down Tottenham Court Road 
in August ; but the fact is, that it is all the fault of that confoundedly 
stupid Keeper of mine. He wrote and said that if I put off my 
shooting till September, the grouse would be so much better. The 
Duke, you know, who has got the next moor to mine, has gone up, 

f ou mow ; and a precious had time he writes and says he ’s having, 
am off to-morrow. So good bye I Goodbye! 

* * * * * 0 

No wonder you are astonished to see me, in this shabby dress, shop- 
ping in Islington ; but as the Marchioness wrote over to say that 
the people now at Tourville are not quite distangy enough, I thought 
I would wait a little, and then start for the Tyrol, my dear, and then 

Italy or Algiers ; for the winter, you see. Good bye 1 

0 * 0 0 0 0 

Me a eating whelks in the New Cut, is surprising, ’Abut, I am 
bound to admit ; but my pal Bill— you know him— oh, he’s a real 
swell, a medical student, and fined at Marlborough Street reg’lar, 
he says that Margate is a hit mixed you know, a lot of ’Aeries and 
such like cads, as yon might say. It ain’t good enough, old fellow, 
to be seen about with such a low set as them. But ta ! ta ! old man. 
There ’s the Governor ; and Pve got to^get backto the shop. 

„ HA! hat It is certainly a most ludicrous thing for yon to see me 
m this costume. Did you see such a Scotch cap before ? and what do 
j you think of the broad arrows on the jacket and knickerbockers ? 
Ha I ha J it is funny. I should have been enjoying my autumn trip 
in America, but, between yon and me, my medical man forbade me 
leaving England for at least eighteen months. There he is now- 
one of the very best prison surgeons we have. What, is the time 
up? Well, good-bye. Always glad to see you here. Look in 
whenever you are passing, 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

Well, wot of it P S’pose I am driving a moke down in Yitechapel, 


and a selling wegetables, instead of being at the sea-side, and enjoying 
the briny at Barking or Gravesend. Wot then ? Sea-side, look at 
Goodwood ! What with that their Hidle Vice , and that there 
Chippendale , I was put in a reg’lar ole. Why my account weren’t 
ready at Tattersall’s, I tell you. Sea-side, indeed I Get up ! Chck ! 


ready a 
G’ long 


Of course I am in town. You ought to know, if any one does. I 
ought to be in the Isle of Wight, when I had a particular invitation 
to go on the Prince of Wales’ yacht. And if I nadn’t thought you 
were out of town, too, you wouldn’t have found me in this house at 
three in the morning, with a dark lantern, and a jemmy. This is 
what comes of stopping in London, when the swells are away, and 
only a lot of mean, miserly, suspicions owners of houses left. Take 
me away, Policeman I Bah, I am disgusted at such conduct l 


By a Bicyclist. 


We don’t do things by halves ; 

With me let butchers deal ; 
For my one pair of calves 
Make endless rounds of wheel . 


Mutterings from Westminster. 

“ ^ rsda y> August.— Orders of the day — Expiring Laws Continu- 

ance Bill, Second Beading.” 

" Expiring Laws ” I—* If here much longer we are forced to stay, 
Expiring Members ” soon will be the Order of the Day. 


tab! tab! 

Mb. Samuel Plimsoll appealed to the u Dicky Sams ” of Liver- 
pool. Sam found it “ all Dicky.” 
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■WILL YOU YOT FAME THE DAY f 
(Song by an M.P. Dedicated to Lord Hartington.) 

Will you not name the day 
When! can get away 
Fax from the House, 

When to the Grouse 
I my respects can pay ? 

When from the stifling town 
I can to moors go down, 

Or on the seas, 

Where sun and breeze 
Do me a lovely brown. 

W T ill you not name the day 
When I can get away ? 

Oh, won’t you name ? 

Will you not name ? 

The Day! 

[ Plays exhausted symphony, and faints. 


Fact, of Course. 

When J)t. Tanner returned to food, a gentleman 
brought him one small ripe plum to begin with. 

“ What on airth ’s this ? ” asked the Doctor, who was 
very irritable. 

“Waal,” replied the amiable Stranger, “I thought, 
as you’d just finished a Fast, you might like to try a 
Sloe.” 

The Doctor was irritable, and the Stranger left 
abruptly. 

The Sting of it. 

{According to the muddled Owner.) 

Confound all these new-fangled habits I— 

As if land didn’t bring enough cares, 

Without making us give up our rabbits 
To fellows who give themselves hares ! 


Answer to a Correspondent. 

“ Learned Theban.” Your article on Noah’s Arki- 
tecture is simply admirable, but unsuited to our Yorick 
Columns. Try tbe Builder . (No. 2.)— You say you are 
blindly convinced of tbe existence of such a firm as 
Shutters and Window. No. Say 44 Chatto and Windus,” 
and you’ll be about right. 

The Master of the RoLLS.—The Albert Victor . 



TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

Clara {from the Country ). “ What a shame ! It used to be such Fun, 
you know 1 ” 

Caroline {from Town). “Yes, poor little Things 1 Why shouldn't they 

BUILD THEIR NESTS IN THE GARDENS ? ” 


THE DUKE OF MUDFORD IN GLOOMSBURY. 

The Duke of Mudfoed’s grip upon London extends far beyond 
Mud-Salad Market. As Lord Cul-de-Sac and the Earl of No 
Thoroughfare, he claims and exercises a right of blockade in. 
Gloomsburv. London is a very peculiar city. It is said to be six- 
teen miles long and eight miles broad, and is supposed to contain a 
population of four millions. Its parochial rulers for the last ten 
years have devoted all their energy to the improvement of the great 
avenues of communication from East to West, hut the cross avenues 
are in much the same condition as they were in the days of Dr. 
Johnson. The Strand and Fleet Street have been improved, Oxford 
Street, Holbom, Newgate Street, &c., have been widened, a noble 
Embankment has been made, and a great serpentine roadway, ex- 
tending from Waterloo Bridge to Whitechapel, is in course of 
formation. While this is done, or being done, there is not a tho- 
roughfare worthy of the name from South to North, from Park Lane 
to Chancery Lane. Berkeley Street, Bond Street, St. Martin’s Lane, 
and other cross streets have to get rid of their northern traffic by 
dodging round corners. The most central and most important tho- 
roughfare from South to North, is composed of Waterloo Bridge (a 
bridge from which the halfpenny tax on suicide has just been re- 
moved), W ellington Street (which stands on a hill, and is adorned 
by the Thalia and Melpomene Theatres), Bow Street (which might he 
called Bow-legged Street, where criminals are tried), Endell Street 
(where they grow the criminals who are tried at Bow Street), and 
Gower Street, which belongs to the Duke of Mudford. 

At the north end of Gower Street the traffic is stopped by a ducal 
barrier, and turned round several narrow streets, to find its way to 
the Euston Road as best it can. Three of the largest railway termini 


—the North-Western, the Midland, and the Great Northern— lie in 
this direction ; hut the Duke of Mudford, Lord Cul-de-Sac, and 
Earl of No Thoroughfare claims his right to stand between these 
railways and their floods of traffic. The line must be drawn some- 
where, and it is drawn at Gower Street. It was Mrs. Partington’s 
mission to try to mop hack the Atlantic : it is the Duke of Mudford’ s 
mission to push back four millions of people. 

By the way, Mud-Salad Market was at its dirtiest and filthiest 
last Thursday. Such a standing nuisance in London ought to he as 
impossible as it is impassable. 

Potation and Quotation. 

Towards the finish of a civic dinner, a Deputy, while engaged in 
a serious discussion with a Common Councilman on the vice of glut- 
! tony, became as mixed as his liquors had been. He insisted that 
Dives must have been an Alderman, because he was given to “ turtle 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously.” “Sumpshously ” was a 
difficult word for the Deputy, but the Common Councilman admitted 
the correctness of the quotation, and was convinced. 

i 

“ERIN GO BRAGH!” 

An unusual number of earthquakes have lately been occurring in 
various parts of tbe world. But there isn’t one of them to compare 
with the Irish Land Agitation. 

| “ Bray-vo ’Ices! ” — Though a sitting Member for Cambridge, you 

l must henceforth he a standing joke as “ The Eggs- M.P.” 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

(The Colonel on Kempton Park Characteristics.) 

A here “Kempton Park” 

ft, "^Sla sPO 55 ^^'^ <Lti Slum jsa was I had not the vaguest 

Jfg&gl®* M Vv^ J rOtHi If notion. I had certainly 

Sri i ' '®\\ ^ IJ If seen a “Correct Card of 

JJ the Races,” but this^ had 

sridi^a medallion^ sketch 

" A /// ^2i?d,™ a M^IIll^d el ^f 

^ \a ^ '4 RHE of my friends (who prides 

himself upon extreme ac- 
curacy) upon the subject, 

and was told that Kempton Park was close to either Kensington, Surbiton, or Enfield. ^JETe 
added that he was not quite sure which, but he “ knew it was somewhere there.” 

Finding, consequently, that the place was within easy reach of town, I luckily remembered 
that another friend of mine (at present travelling in Africa in search of lions) had offered me, 
just at the break-up of a jovial Greenwich dinner, the.mount of a couple of the best of his 
hunters whenever I liked to use them. Accordingly, after securing for a moderate sum a 
good roomy omnibus, and ordering my friend’s groom to put the animals into it, I found 
myself assessed of a truly recherche equipage. My only regret was the impossibility of 
communicating with the owner in Africa as to the advisability of driving his hunters in 
double harness. The groom said that the spirited animals were quite unaccustomed to this 
sort of work, and would be sure to be “ skittish.” Hearing this, I filled the omnibus, inside 
and out, with passengers, at a few shillings a head, as a sort of human ballast. This plan was 
perfectly successful, as the horses by the end of the day were broken in completely. When 
my friend returns from Africa (where I sincerely hope that both he and the lions are enjoying 
themselves thoroughly), I am sure he will be pleased with the new accomplishment acquired 
hy his intelligent quadrupeds under my careful tuition. 

Probably influenced by the diabolical appearance of the medallion on the Race-Card, I had 
pictured the meeting^ as a weird revel of the wildest character. I had expected to see 
Roughs maddened with drink, perambulating Ethiopian Serenaders almost speechless with 
the fierce excitement of the “Outer Ring,” and— in fact— the rest of it. Nothing could have 
been more different. I know it is hut a foolish fancy, but I cannot help thinking that 
Kempton Park, in pre-Reformation times, must have been tenanted by some strict monastic 
order of the most ascetical character, allowing themselves bnt one recreation— a little steeple- 
chasing. The lovely spot has evidently retained most of its pristine serenity. When I 
arrived, I found that the combined influence of gate-money and a certain solemn calm had 
affected every person present. There was an air of sweet resignation amongst the mournful 
occupants of the Members’ Stand, and the space reserved as the TattersalPs Enclosure was 
filled with bookmakers of a decidedly “serious ” type of countenance. Certainly before every 
race there were cries of “ Four to one bar one ! ” but these cries seemed only to lack the 
stately accompaniment of the deep low tones of a cathedral organ. I have heard of “ Horse- 
Chaunters.” Were these specimens ? Echo, latest edition, answers “ I don’t know.” 

The -space in front of the Grand Stand was tenanted by commissioners of a comparatively 
gayer character, but even these reminded one strongly of vergers on furlough, teetotallers 
thinking about backsliding, and undertakers’ men out for a holiday. The gorgeous costumes 
of Brighton and elsewhere were conspicuous hy their absence, I searched in vain for the 
bright green opera-hat, ornamented with red stars, I knew so well ; the white cloth coat, 
adorned with blue braid and pink buttons, I had so often admired ; the thousand and one 
sartorial combinations— pleasing and unconventional— that had so frequently filled my heart 
with joy. Ho, everything was staid and solemn. To ward off my tears, I lunched, and, after 
lunehang, as a necessary consequence I plunged. 

I record this plunging witn a feeling of hitter sorrow not unmixed with shame. The 
numbers for the Richmond Welter Handicap Plate had scarcely appeared upon the board 
before I was “on” Brilliancy for a sum beyond — far beyond— my means. I turned away 
my head as the solemn cadence of the race-bell told me that the horses had started. Then 
came a murmur— a soft, regretful murmur— from the sad-eyed ring-men, and the news had 
gone forth to the four quarters of the earth that Guitar was the winner ! Hot satisfied with 
my defeat, once more I plunged — this time on Sabletail for “ the Shepperton All- Aged Selling 
Stakes of Five Sovs. each, with 100 Sovs. added.” Again .the modiilated moans of bereaved 
book-makers told me that the rich prize had been carried off by another. I must have 
looked sad, for even the gentle- voiced “ Member of Tattersall’s and Newmarket Rooms,” who 
(so his ticket informed me) “ to prevent paying on two would entertain no objection on any 
consideration after the winner had passed the scales,” sighed audibly as he politely refused 
to admit my assertion that 1 had really won because I had meant to back Queen Frederica. 

Galled to the very quick atjthisjfresh fail- 
ure, I hurried to the paddock, where the 
authoress of my undoing was to he sold by 
public auction. 

In the centre of a melancholy ring stood 
the mare. The Auctioneer — an individual 
of highly respectable, nay, truly ecclesiasti- 
cal appearance — was busily engaged in re- 
cording the bids. By his side lounged a 
sportsman in a pith hat of peculiar con- 
struction. This sportsman, who was bid- 
ding vigorously, was described, in the 
glowing language of the hammer, as “ a 
Real Conservative English Gentleman.” I 
asked who the “R. C. E. G.” was, and 
heard, to my horror, that (from his name) 
he was apparently connected with a well- 
known Circus ! The “ R. 0. E. G.” appeared 
determined to buy the mare, evidently be- 
lieving (as an excellent judge of horse- 
flesh) that Queen Frederica might one day 
he trained to dance a kind of polka with 
the Clown, or at least to take a glass of 
wine with counterfeited satisfaction with 
the Ring-Master. But the owner came to 
the rescue ; and “ the Heroine of the Shep- 
perton All- Aged Selling Stakes of 5 Sovs. 
each, with 100 Sovs. added,” originally 
valued at a “ century,” being bought in for 
£609 sterling, was saved from a “trial of 
endurance ” in a hippodrome ! 

My Sabletail disaster did not end my 
misfortunes. I returned to the Ring, and 
selecting a bookmaker on account of his 
personal resemblance to Lord Shaftesbury, 
plunged once again. 

Do you know what it is to “put money 
on a horse ” ? If you don’t,— see the initial 
illustration to this article. 

I hacked Montrose for the Maiden Two- 
Year-Old Plate, Sarsaparilla for the Kemp- 
ton Park August Handicap, Play away for 
the Halliford Welter, and Van Tromp for 
the Middlesex Maiden. Hone T of them won ! 

I was a ruined man. At this crisis there was 
but one thing to do, and I did it. I turned 
Commissioner myself. The Biter ceased to 
he the Bit ! 

Only the last race remained, but I had 
heard something about it that made me 
believe that taking the odds against every- 
thing would he what they call in the City 
“a thoroughly sound commercial trans- 
action.’’ Accordingly, with unbounded 
generosity, I took One Hundred, nay, One 
Thousand to One, against the Field and the 
Favourite coupled. Unused to this disin- 
terested dealing, the Public rallied round 
me with cheerful alacrity. A quarter of 
an hour before the time advertised for the 
running of the race I inspected my hook, 
with the following highly satisfactory 
result. I found that I stood either to lose 
rather more than. Half a Million of Money, 
or to win no less a sum than £8 10$. ! 

Having this pleasing amount in my pocket, 

I now secretly withdrew, as it was really 
useless to remain any longer. But my 
Honour (without which life is quite value- 
less) was preserved. My absence had just 
become noticeable when the last race (as I 
knew it would he from the first) was de- 
clared void ! 

Heed I add, as a man of the widest sym- 
pathies, that it was most comforting to me 
to consider (when I was well on my way 
home) that the Publio I had left behind me 
so full of hope, so full of confidence, at 
Kempton Park, were just the sort of people 
to hear the discovery of their unexpected 
loss— after a slight display of excusable irri- 
tability — with very edifying equanimity? 
The answer will he in the negative, my 
dear young Friend, if you really Know 

The Colonel. 
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Notices for Mudford Estate Office. 

Thursday ( Midday ), August 19. — Heaps of Refuse all 
down Mudford Street and other tributaries of Mud-Salad 
Market. Ho Collection at the doors. 

Instructions in the Great Block System will be given 
by qualified Professors, on application at the Mudford 
Estate Office, Gloomsbury. 

^ Probable Change of Name * — On account of the de- 
licious flavouring communicated by Mud-Salad Market 
to Garrick Street, it is proposed to alter its name to Garlick 
Street. 

Lectures. 

(Subjects suggested for the “British Goat Society”) 

On the force of a “ But ” in argument. 

On Fair Play and very little “ Kid” about it. 

On Historical Nanny goats of Eminent Persons. 

This Society, whose object is to induce every Cottager 
to keep a Goat, which, in return, will keep him , hopes 
to adopt for its motto— “ Chacun a son goat.” 


Alas, for the 

HAS GOT IT 


SIC TRANSIT! 

pretty Jersey Costume t 'Andsome ’Arriet, the ’Ousemaid, 

AT LAST, AND IT FlTS HER JUST AS WELL AS HER Ml8SUS. 


Archaeology at Home. 

Speaking to the Archaeological Association the other 
day at Devizes Town-Hall, Earl Nelson observed that 
meetings like theirs gave people “ a zest to become anti- 
quaries, to gather together little hits of their family 
history, and of the history of their respective parishes.” 
Cultivated in this spirit, Archaeological researches in- 
stead of resulting in mere dry hones, may he expected 
to reward investigators with the discovery of skeletons in 
the cupboard. 

’Arry on Litterytoor. 

“ Eros” Four tales by the Misses Butts, Tytler, 
and the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 

’Arry only read the title. 6 Why, they can’t write 
their own language,” he said, utterly disgusted. “Who- 
ever eard of spellin’ ‘ ’os’ with one ‘ s ’ ? ” 

u O’ course,” replied ’Aery junior; “and, as it’s 
taken four on ’em to do it, it ain’t ’Er ’c * ' ‘ ' 

y oss. yy 

So neither of ’em bought the hook. 


W, ifc*s Their 


Maximum ^ of the Majority. — Late hours are damag- 

ing the Parliamentary Constitution. 


himself attributing the disaster at Isandlana to disobedience of 
orders on the part of dead Colonel Durnfobd. 

Lord Denman thought that the narrative “must he satisfactory 
to every thinking man in the three kingdoms.” A charming and 
comforting consensus / Perhaps we may hear anon who the 
thinking men ” really are, and what they think of it. 
r-v/ Commons.) Hares and Babbits Bill again the piece de resistance . 
I he Champions of Sport ” valorously stuck to their guns, Chaplin 
indignantly minatory, Brand bitterly monitorial. Sundry Amend- 
ments aimed more or less directly at the “ vital principle ” of the 
BUI, ruthlessly negatived by the “Mechanical Majority.” Mean- 
while, the Little Yiotnhs ” (see Cartoon) , by no means “ regardless 
of their doom,” prick alarmed ears at the coming shadow, which, 
whe l * 1 i? r 1 w 5e Bord, who would preserve them for Sport, 

or or the Farmer, who would pot them for crop-preservation, can 
bode hut small good to Puss and Bunny. 

Friday.-— both in the Upper and the Lower House a considerable 
portion of the Sitting was occupied by heated discussion on the con- 
duct or Public Business. In wrangling over waste of time our legis- 
lators wasted more. Mr. Punch . however, does sincerely pity the 
poor Peers, * kept in ” with nothing particular to do. The Commons 
at least are hard .at it. 

i ^ Balfour moved— “ That it is inexpedient in the interest of 

I Public business that important measures should he brought under 
the consideration of the House at a period of the Session when it is 
impossible that they should receive adequate discussion?’ Every- 
day a 8J e fd with him in principle, but the blame for the actual con- 
■ dition of affairs was tossed from side to side of the House like the ball 
I in a well maintained rally at Lawn Tennis. 

Lord Hartington was humorously arithmetical, calculating that 
, six Members of the House (Mr. Gorst, Sir Henry Wolff, Lord 
[ Randolph Churchill, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Connor, and Mr. Fini- 
| gan), all Ishmaelites or Irishmen, had, between them, made 407 
speeches, and that, if all Members babbled in the same proportion, the 


average length of a Session would be eight years or so, “a result 
which, as is frequently observed by Euclid in similar circumstances, 
“is absurd.” * 

Of course Lord E. Churchill was virtuously indignant, and Mr. 
Chaplin savagely recriminatory. Well, the Government has made 
mistakes, and the present position of affairs is sufficiently exacerba- 
ting, but complaint certainly does not lie in the mouths of the little 
minority of Obstructives, who cannot be acquitted of having wan- 
tonly wasted time with a view to impede legislation which they 
dislike, and discredit a Government which they detest. 

Tongue v. Time. Tongue had rare sport. 

Tongue wagged long till Time ran short. 

Tongue complained. “ You ’re out of Court, 

For waste makes want was Time’s retort. 

What little time could be spared from recrimination, was (in the 
Commons) devoted to further discussion of the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill. 

Sporting M.P, loquitur — 

“ Game? Game ? Bah ! I loathe the name. 

(Popping and spouting not being the same). 

The moors invite, — 'tis a thundering shame,— 

Yes, a beastly swindle, whoever ’s to blame, 

To keep a man here when the grouse should claim 
His sole attention ! A Bill to frame 
Which at every turn must one’s temper inflame 
With verbal allusions to game ! game ! game ! 

Is the game of fiends. Ah ! the moors ! I fear 
Non- M. P.’s have the luck, who midst jovial cheer 
Bring the game down there. ’ We must keep it up here ! ” 

I Left voting viciously. 

Unpublished Telegram to Mr, Forster last week.— “Come 
back to Erin ! — and he went. 
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THE BEADLE! 


THE LATEST CHRONICLE OF SMALL-BEERJE8TEE. 


ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

Author of “ The Chronicles of BarsellsMre” “ Beerf ester Brewers “ The Half- 
way House at Aleinton” ‘ ‘ Thorley Farm for Cattle” “ Family Parsonage 
“ The Prying Minister “ Pearls before Swine ; or, Who used Ms Dia- 
monds f” “Bub the Hair ” “The Way We Dye Now ” “Fishy Fin” 
“Fishy as Wildux” “Dr. Thome and David James” “ Star and Garter , 
Richmond,” “ Rachel Hooray ! ” “ The JeUies of Je lly ” “ The Bertrams 
and Roberts” “Lady Bye-Anna” “Tails of All Creatures” “’ Arry 
’ Otspur” “Mary Greasily” “ Vicar of Pullbaker” “McDermott of 
Baltadsinperun,” “ CanH You Forget Her f” “He Knew He Could 
Write,” qc., 

CHAPTER XII. (Coetioteb). 

We know what was the wrath of Juno when Jupiter demeaned himself to 
play at “ Follow my Leda,” and wasn’t her husband a greater Divine than 
Jupiter ? and, if so, wasn’t his conduct worse ? And could it be any comfort 
to her to think that if he hadn’t metamorphosed himself into a swan, he had 
at least made an old goose of himself, and that history so repeats itself as to 
show how birds of a feather flock together F 

Whether this all passed through Mrs. Dowdie’s mind I cannot say, for 
my acquaintance with this estimable woman does not warrant me in the 
conclusion that she was acquainted with anything more than a very vague 
outline of the classics, and had probably nevet heard either of Lempriere 


or of 0 vidius Naso. Be this as it may, she gave La ! 
Marchesa such a look, as, if looks were lightning, would j 
have blasted her on the spot, and then taking the Bishop i 
by the arm, pushed him in front of her, two steps at 
a time, up the staircase to his dressing-room, where, 
locking the door, she wouldn’t let him leave the apart- 
ment until she had so combed his hair, that had become 
seriously disarranged during his recent unwonted exer- 
cise, as to enable him to reappear among his guests, 
sleek, tidy, cool, and comfortable, as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened. 

Once, and once only, was he able to slip away from his 
wife, and whisper in his Chaplain’s ear, 

“I’m immensely taken with La Marchesa.” 

The quick-witted Italian, who was eating a Neapolitan 
ice specially provided for her by Mr. Mattix, looked 
up with an arch glance, and replied, softly, 

“ Come to the photographer’s, and we ’ll be taken to- 
gether.” 

“ You will if I catch you! ” exclaimed the now tho- 
roughly roused Mrs. Dowdie, who had returned, unper- 
ceived, to the refreshment-room. “ And,” she added, 
turning to the Bishop, “you’ll be well shaken before 
taken, I oan tell you. As to you, Madame, there ’s a 
; reckoning ” 

“ Indeed ! ” interrupted La Marchesa. “ I thought I 
was indebted to your hospitality for the ice ; but as 
I there ’s a reckoning, Giovanni ” (this to the Blue Boy), 
j “ you have a shilling in my purse — give sixpence for the 
ice, twopence for the cakes, and the rest o± the change 
she can keep for herself.” 

“ Insolent!” hissed Mrs. Dowdie, whom rage had 
now almost completely mastered. And to what act of 
| violence she would have proceeded it is impossible to 
[ say, had not Archbeacon Overwayte, who had been 
present during the greater paTt of this scene, whispered 
! in her ear, “ The professional person has sprained her 
| ankle in dancing. She must leave the house at once. 1 ’ll 
see to it.” 

She pressed the Archbeacon’s hand in silent gratitude, 
and for the second time led the Bishop away from this 
dangerous proximity. Dr. Dowdie retired, looking back 


over his shoulder, and intimating, by signs, his un- 
dying admiration for his too lovely and too fascinating 
guest, and his great sympathy for her in her misfor- 
tunes. , 

It was not likely, however, that the Arehheacon would 
be allowed to succeed on such dangerous ground and 

i 'ust as he was about to offer his arm to La Marchesa, 
Le was suddenly recalled to a sense of conjugal duty by 
a sharp tap on the back of his head from his wife’s fan, 
which was welcomed with a ringing laugh from the light- 
hearted Italian. 

“ I was going to help her, my dear,” explained the 
Arehheacon, “ because she ’s sprained her ankle, and is 
lame.” 

“ Never you mind about her ankle, Archnoddy ; you 
just let her ankles alone ! ” was that excellent lady’s 
retort. 

“ But she ’s a lame woman ! ” pleaded the Archbeacon, 
warding off another rap of the fan. 

“If she’s a tome woman,” replied Mrs. Oveewayte, j 
“let a lame man help her. And you’re not a lay-man , 
are you, Archbeacon? No; so you just come along, 
and insist on Arable’ s proposing to Morleena while 
Mr. Mattix gets himself entangled in this quarter,” 
And the far-seeing Lady walked her husband off at a 
critical moment. 

And where was Mr. Mattix all this while ? 

Seeing that he could do no good where he was, by the 
side of La Marchesa, and feeling that any interference 
between the Bishop and Mrs. Dowdie would not be 
opportune, he determined to fortify himself with a few 
glasses of the liqueur of Ancient Thomas, and then, while 
the whole party was occupied with the doings of the 
Italian troupe in the tent, he would strike the blow, 
and propose to Morleexa, She could but refuse him : 
and if she did, was there not La Marchesa in reserve ? 
He would not begin by proposing to the Italian ; her 
style of life was too uncertain for his fixed ideas of clerical 
preferment ; and then to put himself at her feet would 
be to throw himself into the arms of what was now a 
thoroughly anti-Mrs.-DowDiE party, and, yet awhile at 
least, he could not afford to break with the Bishop’s 
wife. If Morleexa accepted him, he might still indulge 
his artistic tastes in an occasional flirtation with the 
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Marchesa should she choose to reside in Small-Beer jester, and mate 
mends mth Mrs. Dowdie. Big with these resolutions, Mr. Mattix 
drained the contents of a quart of Ancient Thomas, and then mur- 
mured to himself something about “ coming at once to the pint.” 

At that moment Morleena was strolling forth into a secluded 
part of the garden, in expectation— I must admit it, though it does 
seem sly in a heroine— of Mr. Arable happening to come out, 
before the Show was half oyer, to walk in that direction. After 
all, dear Ladies oyer forty, is it not what some of you would do 
your selves ? And if so, why not allow that it was not such gxeat 
slyness in even so average an heroine as my Morleena ? Mind, I 
don’t set her up for a pattern to follow. If she had been an example 
to be followed, Mr. Arable would have known that, and he would 
have been there by now. Ho ; she does not pretend to be a pattern ; 
and I do not intend to make an example of her. 


MY YOT. 

{A Confidential Carol , ly a Cockney Owner, who inwardly feels that 
he is not exactly li in it,” after all.) 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

{The Cobnel “ assists ” at the Brussels Meeting .) 


iRE sport, bir. The World's mine Oyster, 
and here in Brussels is one of our “ Opening 
days.” Uprouse ye, then, my merry, merry 
men, &c., &c. But I may tell you, confi- 
dentially, that for the last month or so the 
brave Belgians have been celebrating the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of their Independ- 
ence, The Brussels streets have been during 
this time in a chronic state of banners and 
iBuminations. The heroes of tbe hour seem 
to he “ The Combatants of 1830 ’’—compli- 
mentary allusions to them on bunting and 
in coloured lamps appearing at every corner ! 
of almost every road. Before leaving, I 




55 * 
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of almost every road. Before leaving, I 
saw one of these aged qnarrellers staggering under the weight of 
who inwardly feels that an enormous tricoloured nag. He was supported on either side by 
'ter all.) friends who urged him frequently to “hold up,” and formed an 

amusing “ feature” in a vague procession consisting, apparently, of 
B^kes me deem 1 m all the restaurant waiters of Brussels, in dirty evening dress, His 
of Viking blood Majesty the King in a State carriage, a few loungers in red dressing- 
(Though a wee bit gowns, the entire Belgian Army, and other little odds. and ends of 
queer when the pace an equally effective character. That there might he no doubt about 
grows hot), the identity of the veteran brawler, he was labelled “ a combatant,” 


grows hot), the : 

i briny slip of the and 

British brood ? tren 

My Yot ! 183C 


and appeared to be suffering from the combined infirmities of ex- 
treme old age and long-seated intoxication. Why he had selected 


g / 
? £ 0 


My Yot I 1830 for a display of his pugnacity, and after making this quaint 
What makes me rig me selection, what he had done, and why he had done it, seemed 
in curious guise, to he secrets known only to himself and perhaps the keeper of the 
Like a kind of a sort archives of some local police-station. These mysteries, however, 
of— I don’t know appeared to he quite in keeping with the spirit of the moment. The 
what, Belgians have celebrated with the utmost heartiness the jubilee of 

And talk sea-slang, to their freedom, when no one (except, possibly, two or three profes- 
the world’s surprise? sional historians) seems to have ever heard of their slavery. I, for 
My Yot I instance, should have entirely missed the Liberation Fetes had not 


w . , _ I my instincts as a veritable 4 ‘ gentlemans-jocke-’ors-ridere-sport-is- 

Awt 6 1 man ” ( as they called me in Brussels) carried me over to “ assist” at 
the courses of Boitsfort. 




man " (as they called me in Brussels) carried me over to assist” at 
the courses of Boitsfort. 

My journey to Belgium was not quite uneventful. On the way to 
d walk with a fverv I Doyer * met two fr an k young English lads, who told me that they 
much) nautical roll ? f*®! ? omg *? j at % instance of a strong-minded maiden aunt) 

' m v yot i to 1 >1C . a knowledge of the world, and to acquire accomplishments. 


my innermost soul 
On winning a pur- 
poseless silver pot, 
And walk with a (very 


What makes me sprawl ou the deck all day, 
And at night play “ Hap ” till I lose a lot. 
And grub in a catch- who- can sort of a way r 

My Yot l 

What makes me qualmish, timorous, pale, 
(Though rather than own it I M just he shot) 
When the Fay in the wave-crests dips her sail ? 

My Yotl 

"What makes me “ patter ” to skipper aud crew 
In a kibosh style that a child might spot, 

And tug hard ropes till my knuckles go blue ? 

My Yot I 

What makes me snooze in a narrow, close bunk, 
Till the cramp my limbs doth twist and knot. 
And brave discomfort, and face blue-funk ? 

My Yot ! 

What makes me gammon my chummiest friends 
To “ try the fun ”— which I know ’s all rot— 
And^eaxn the dead-cut in which all this ends ? 

My Yot I 

"What makes’me, in short, an egregious ass, 

A bore, a butt, who, not caring a jot 
For the sea, as a sea-king am seeking to pass,? 

My Yot ! 


h Ttirxms OR A DISCOVERT.— Who IS “ WILLING ” ? 

is Willing. ” 


L y ’ Learning this, I thought it a duty 1 owed to their aged and sensible 

B Whatmakes me learned protectress to point out to them that an opportunity now offered for | 
Sf in cutters and yawls, thecommencement of what might be termed the finishing touches to 

And time-allowance their education. I suggested that they could not do better than 
1 — which others must entrust me with a sum (small or great — for preference the latter), to 

tot — be expended by me on their behalf at the Brussels Kaces. Sad and 

And awfully nervous strange to say, although so young, they seemed to distrust me, and 
in sudden squalls ? even appeared to harbour a suspicion that in making my proposal I 
had some selfish object of my own in view ! Heed I say that, inex- 
pressibly shocked, and hurt to the very quick, I indignantly repu- 
diated the unworthy insinuation, and for the moment had no more 
to say to them. However, I am naturally of a forgiving nature, and 
when we got to Mid-Channel my heart softened towards them. I 
happen to be an excellent sailor myself, and it pained me deeply to 
see how greatly the poor young lads were suffering. To cheer them 
np, I again broached the subject of the Brussels investment. At 


in sudden squalls ? 

My Yot I 


first they evidently misunderstood me, for they with extreme diffi- 
culty (sp great was their lassitude) produced their tickets. Gently 
expla inin g that I was not the Steward, hut only a staunch and true 
friend, they seemed to recognise me. With tears in their eyes, they 
offered me all they had in the world to say no more about it. As a ] 
token of my hearty forgiveness, I helped myself to a considerable I 
sum, and noticing that they were really quite unequal to the fatigue 
of any further conversation, left them. On arriving at Calais, I 
immediately took the Brussels train. When I reached Lille, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that I had forgotten to ask for their address, 
and had, moreover, neglected to furnish them with my own ! Hothing 
could have been more unluckyj as mutual recognition had now 
become almost impossible ! Having the worst memory in the world 
for faces, I felt sure I should never know them if I met them. They, 
on the other hand, would have considerable difficulty in identifying, 
me, as (by my doctor’s advice) I always travel in a false nose, a 
closely-fitting wig, and a pair of blue spectacles. I have a large 
assortment of these useful articles at home, from which I make a 
careful choice invariably before starting on a, fresh journey. How- 
ever, it is some satisfaction to me to consider that the money en- 
trusted to me was expended in Brussels in the way proposed, to the 
very letter. 

I cannot help thinking that “ le Sport ” must have been introduced 
Barkis originally into Belgium by a Mr. Astley or a Mr. Sanger. When 
I arrived at Boitsfort, I found that the old traditions of the Circus 
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had been closely followed. There were the customary reserved 
places, the well-remembered band in nnitorm, the never-to-be- 
forgotten obstacles to be brought to the fore just before the last act— 
the ever-exciting race between barking dogs with nervous inatten- 
tive monkey jockeys. There was only one omission— there were no 
Clowns. However, the lighter part of the entertainment was chiefiy 
supplied by “ the Military.” Between the races a number of lads, 
in hussar costumes, practised the seemingly-not-difficult art of 
tumbling off their horses, to the great delight of an applauding 
crowd of spectators. The King, too, who, as usual, arrived in State 
(the chief mission in life of His Majesty seems to be to appear at the 
fag-end of a procession when everybody is going away), had a 
“ comic scene ,r all to himself. The monarch had ordered the whole 
of his Staff to assume winter garments, while reserving to himself 
the right of wearing white nankeen pantaloons. The contrast be- 
tween the lightly-clad Sovereign and his heavily-bullioned Court 
was most mirth provoking, and caused endless amusement (as it was 
evidently intended to do) amongst the loyal bystanders. This regal 
joke ana the half-witted manoeuvres of the “cavalry” prevented 
the “ Reunion de VEte” from lacking a vein of humour. 

The Betting Division consisted of a wicked-looking omnibus 
labelled “ L J Office du Sport, Paris Mutuel,” and some half-dozen 
King-men of the ordinary type so dear to ’Appy ’Ampton. The 
omnibus seemed much neglected, in spite of an elaborate apparatus 
for the rapid issuing of tickets, but the Commissioners were doing 
excellent business. “ Key var lar Shervarlf Key tar Marglaul 
Jug-you-lare A-gal-itty f ” shouted a gentleman who looked as if 
henad been warned off Newmarket Heath so effectually that he had 
not stopped running until reaching Brussels. On inquiry 1 found 
that the gentleman was inviting the public to “ back the mare ” or 
“ Magloire or to lay u evens on JugulaireP As he spoke, the 
Band in the eccentric military costumes began to play a gallop, and 
the horses cantered round the course in the good old-fashioned circus 
form. I looked at my ‘ ‘ seul programme officiel and was not sur- 

? »rised to learn that the first race on the list was the “ Friz de 
* Hippodrome ” — quite as it should have been. I also became aware 
that the “ Society for the Encouragement,” the Belgian Government, 
and the town of Brussels between them had contrived to “ offer ” 
about £500— to be expended upon prizes for five races. Encouraged 
by this liberality, some half-dozen skinny animals (that appeared to 
be very much missing the four-wheelers in which seemingly they 
had passed their youth and middle age) made a pretence of racing. 
They were ridden by English jockeys (speaking their own language 
with an idiomatic force quite unknown to the Conventional Dialogue 
Books), who treated the authorities with supreme contempt. The 
horses started when and how they pleased. The most interesting 
race of the day was the “ Rrix du Fort Jaco ( Steeple-chase Handi- 
cap ),” of which a “plan of the course” was given in the official 
programme. The idea of fixing such an event to come off in the 
middle of August shows how thoroughly the Belgians have mastered 
“ Les My stores du Sport BritanniqueF The road was full of 
“ obstacles.” There was a brick wall about the height of a lady’s 
fan, a hurdle, a “ hurdle English,” a “ river ” (quite six feet broad), 
and some day. The day was evidently a great feature, as it was 
printed in capitals. How the enfranchised eab-horses surmounted 
these difficulties, I know not, as I left before the race was run, as 
you shall hear. 

In the kindness of my heart, my dear young Friend, I thought I 
would give the brave Belgians a little lesson in English. Selecting 
a secluded spot, I opened my umbrella, and commenced shouting, 
“ Ron Giovanni Egalite ! Qui va le cheval f Qui va Don Gio- 
vanni f Qui va le cheval ! ” Perfectly charmed with the purity of 
my Parisian accent, an enthusiastic crowd surrounded me, and over- 
whelmed me with gifts of a pecuniary character. When mypockets 
were quite full, I thought it time to commence my lesson. I there- 
fore quietly closed my umbrella, and began to move away. Upon 
this, my kmd friends asked me a number of questions in French. 
Taking off my hat, I returned, “ Me English, me not understand 
French — nong comprenny J ” and then began, for the sake of the 
exercise, to run towards the Station. Then there was a scene of 
indescribable emotion. The mob rushed at me, and made the most 
frantic attempts to offer an explanation. It was of no use. I would 
he only satisfied with English, and English, alas I they could not 
offer me. By this time I had left the {course, and {soon afterwards 
(with the assistance of the Police and Military, who showed the 
utmost gallantry), returned to Brussels. At the polite invitation of 
the authorities, I left the same night for England. 

Brave, dear Belgians ! Good-iearted people, so proud of your 
independence, so free from guile, so happy in your jubilee 1 In spite 
of your present joy, I am sure that some of you have not quite 
forgotten Your sincere well-wisher, Tim* Colonel, 


England's Puzzle and Pat’s Charade.— “ You rouse my first 
by asking rent for my second, and my whole is my Country I ” — 
, Ire-land. 
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THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 

Brown [entering PorJc-butcher*s Shop in France, and seizing a large Sausage done up in silver paper), “ KeskersAykersah ? ” 

Fair Charcuti&re , “ C’est du Saucisson de Lyons, Monsieur.” 

Brown [who always confuses measures of weight with measures of distance). “ Alors voulrz>vous me don nay oon Kilomayter de 
SOSISSONO DE LYONG I ” 

Fair CharcutUre ( who is never surprised at English eccentricity), “ Un Kilometre, Monsieur ? Certainement ; mais il faudra 

NOUS DONNER UN FEU DE TEMPS I ” 


THE MUD-SALAD MARKET HOTEL-GUIDE. 

Mud-Salad Market is renowned for its hotels. They are not 
palaces, but caravanserais— real comfortable old-fashionea taverns. 
Being* m the centre of London, these taverns are always full of 
visitors. The “ Mudford ” takes in families ; the “ Gravy stock” is 
devoted to bachelors. To know how to get comfortably to and from 
these taverns, is part of the science of London life,— thanks to the 
Duke of Mudford and the management of Mud-Salad Market. 
There are three days of the week— Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days— whioh it is desirable to avoid, both for incoming and outgoing. 
If business or pleasure will not allow Hie intending visitor to avoid 
these days, the following directions may he useful -i — 

If you arrive by a morning mail, leave your cab about half a mile 
from Mud-Salad Market in~ any direction, and engage a porter to 

S your luggage on his head. This will conciliate the market- 
er and probably decrease the amount of “ chaff ” which is 
freely bestowed upon any person who tries to make the passage of 
the market without belonging to the fruit and cabbage trade. The 
passenger will pick his way carefully through the vegetable refuse, 
and, if bis nose is at all sensitive, be will use a camphoretted hand- 
kerchief. If his clothes, have any appearance of respectability, he 
must not mind being called a “toff,’/ and told -that he “has got 
’em on.” When he arrives at the hotel, he will find it useless to 
go to bed, even at the most remote back comer of the building, as 
the purchase and sale of vegetables involves almost as much noise as 
a Frenoh Revolution. If he goes out on business, he will do well to 
keep away till late in the afternoon or evening, by whioh time the 
Duke of Mudford’s scavengers have made things superficially 
decent. If he wishes to leave his hotel, to catch an early train on 
Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday, he will do well to engage a market 
porter for his luggage, and walk out of Mud-Salad Market as he 
walked into it. He should turn a deaf ear to any offer to fetch one 


of the phantom vehicles known as “night cabs.” They may start 
from a remote stand, but no amount of bad language will ever get 
them to their destination. The Mud-Salad Jungle is too much for 
them. The off days— Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, not to 
mention Sundays— are less noisy and mud-salady, but more aro- 
matic. On Thursday you may get a sight of bright flowers or a whiff 
of fresh mint ; on Friday you get nothing but a stale smell of vege- 
table matter — 

“ They may sweep and may polish the place as they will, 

But the scent of the cabbage will cling to it still/ * 


Six of One. 

“Earl Grey, being unable to attend the House of Lords again this Session, 
has addressed an earnest protest to the Earl of Redesdale against legislation 
forced upon the country in the absence of the Peers .” — Daily Papers . 

Cries Grey, “ In their travelling togs, 

They care not two straws for the House, 

They’re going, I feaT, to the dogs. 

Just as I’m setting off for the grouse I ” < 


Nuptials, and Neighbours. 

“ Marry in haste,” as the proverb says, “ and repent at leisure.” 
With proverbial wisdom the French Law opposes legal obstacles to 
the contraction of hasty marriages. This legislation is conceived in 
a true artistic spirit, being intended to supply French Dramatists 
and Novelists with ample materials. 

Hopeful Prospect for Irish Landlords.— A Rent— in the 
clouds. 
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EGOES OE THE WEEK. 

I did not go to Honolulu any more than Bismarck went to Canossa. 
“We will not"— the Reichskanzler, Otto Furst yon Bismark 
Schon Something, I forget what, should have said — “We cannot go 
to Canossa." I should have quoted the historic declaration in its his- 
torical “plat Deutsch” (best German “ plats," or plates, are made at 
Dresden} ; only my memory is beginning to play me sad tricks ; and 
not having Rauschinxen and ELartottelskope’s Great English- 
German Lexicon at hand, I could not, for the life of me, remember I 
whether “go" is rendered in the Tentonic-Sol-Easpeech of the music- 
loving Fatherland as “ gehen " or “ gangen In Romaic Greek to 
go is iraS&rjSvQeiv, and to go away is to raKeovetrooicciv. But I am sure 
that Bismarck said that he would not go to Honululu— I mean 
Canossa. 

Mem. I know Canossa (a small town near Reggio, in the ex- 
Grand-Duchy of Modena) very well, and have spent many happy 
days there at the good old Albergo of the Can del Porno di Terra, kept 
by jolly old Candizucchero. I bought an indisputably genuine 
Canaletto from candid old Candizucchero for an almost nominal 
sura, inolusive of butter, pepper, and salt, (what odd media the great 
Venetian master used I Mr. Holman Hunt, and the members of the 
Painters’ Guild, should look to the list of Canaletto’s vehicles, , 


which weTe not always gondolas) and sold it, the pioture, at rather 
a high figure, to my poor dear friend Mibza Tater Xhan : (“Who 
says he can’t ? ” the estimable Allbut Allhot, used jestingly to 
ask) who was Secretary of Legation in the days when Cantacuzme 
Anyman Khan was Persian Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Ah I the 
delightful INevskoi Prospect. “Heva," shall I see thee more ! And 
there are as many naves at the Great Kasan Church, as there are 
knaves among the waiters at Dominique’s Restaurant. 

But how was it, you may ask, that 1 didn’t go to Honululu. Well, 
in the first place, I remembered that Sandwich— (do yon remember 
George the Third’s story about “ Jemmy Twitcher ? ” this was 
not the Lord Sandwich, whose Lady was a friend of .Ninon de 
l’Enclos, and fought a duel with the Earl of Stair, who, for all his 
much vaunted politeness, was in the habit of “ stalling’’ very rudely 
at people, and remarking, when remonstrated with, “ stare super anti- 
ques vias to which the Earl of Sandwich retorted, “ Per Stare 
mealio state qui ,*’ and so knocked him down on the staircase, and the 
pork-pie that had a diamond ring in it ?) — I say that I remember (I 
hate parentheses, and warn all young journalists against using those 
“figures of speech” unnecessarily) — that Sandwich in Kent was 
nearer the Reading-Room of the British Museum than Hawaii. 

Mem . Touching the porcine pasty alluded to above (the modem 
Greek for one is ir\tucoforu>v rov wupov), I am in a position to state i 
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that the Right Hon. William Pitt did 
not exclaim, in his last moments, “Oh, 
Britain! Oh, my country ! ” What he 
really said was, “ I think that I should 
like one of Bellamy's pork-pies” Lord 
Eldon (not the nobleman whose mansion 
was lately burglarised— pardonnez moi le 
mot — but the famous Chancellor, whom, 
from the fact of his living at Doubting 
Castle the Chancery suitors used to call 
Giant Despair), together with Mr. Adding- 
ton Symonds, and Old George Rose (who 
invented whitebait, and “ Mrs. Brown at 
the Play,” but who was prematurely cut- 
off, thus leading Chateaubriand patheti- 
cally to exclaim, “It a vecu ce cue vivent 
Us Roses — Vespaoe (Pun matin , and left 
all his property to Jhis nephew Arthur, on 
condition that he should assume the name 
of Sketchley), started off at once on horse- 
back for London. On Wimbledon Common 
they were pursued by a gang of juvenile 
highwaymen, crying, “ Throw out your 
mouldy coppers ! but Eldon, having 
succeeded in stunning one of these young 
desperadoes, by cleverly hitting him over 
the head with the Great Seal (which never 
left him, but which, for safety’s sake, was 
placed in a Gladstone travelling-hag), the 
illustrious trio reached the refreshment- 
room of the House of Commons in safety. 

They returned to Putney (by way of 
Melton Mowbray), with no less than seven 
pork-pies. But it was too late. With a 
sad smile, and in a faint voice, the expiring 
Prime Minister —the “ pilot who stormed at 
the weather” as the “Aunt of the Jaco- 
bins” called him— murmured, “Roll them 
up iu the map of Europe, and send them, 
with my compliments, to Mr. Watling. 
They will not he wanted until the next 
Police Orphanage F£te at the Alexandra 
Palace.” 

Mem . Bellamy (whom Sheridan used 
to call “ Dinnerbellamy,” and who always 
vehemently denied the imputation of having 
written the “ Letters of Junius”), was at 
first very loth to part with his pork-pies, 
which, as he wittily remarked, never per- 
formed out of London. “Well, you may 
take them,” he said at last, “ as they are 
for Mr. Pitt ; but there will be no Moore 
, of them for the Burgesses of Putney.” 

A rare wag Bellamy I When Sampson 
! Woodeall, the Printer, was in the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms (your health, Cap- 
tain Gossett, and all your wives’ and fami- 
lies’, and may they live long, and prosper!), 
the prisoner’s table was supplied from the 
Commons refreshment-room (whence the 
popular saying, “Short Commons, and Long 
Parliamentary Returns;” and Bellamy, 
when the captive, on being enlarged, paid 
his bill, jocosely observed, ^‘Woodeall, do 
they call you ? By cock and pork-pie. Sir, 
you have been & Windfall for me ! ” 

Instead, then (as I have endeavoured 
briefly to explain), of going to Honululu, 
I went to Hammersmith, mainly, I admit, 
for the purpose of clearing up the mystery 
which has long puzzled me as to why Foote 
(or was it Seijeant Ballantine ?) should 
have acquired Bueh a reputation for wit 
by saying that peas ought to be sent to 
Turnham Green because that was the way 
to Hammersmith. Surely it would have 
been more humorous to say that epicures in 
August should go to Kensington, seeing 
that the old “Court Suburb” (I remember 
my great-grandmother telling me that she 
want to school at Birchington House— or 
was it at Bridlington Quay ? hut my 
memory is getting very treacherous— an old 
red-hnck mansion on the site either of the 



AFTER THE FAIR.” 

Country Cousin comes up in August to see the Exhibition of Pictures at the Royal Academy l 

Porter . “Bliss yer ’Art, we’re closed 1” 

Country Cousin. “ Closed ! What } didn’t it pay ? ! I ” 


Albert Hall, or of Baron Grant’s palace, or of the New Kensington Yestry Hall), because it 
is the way to Ham-and-Peas-Smith. 

I found Hammersmith slightly dull. All the smithies were closed, and there were no 
Nasmyth’s steam-hammers for sale at the ham and beef shops. Everythingon the bridge was 
in a state of Suspension : in fact things in general reminded me of the play of Hamlet with 
the part of Hammersmith (Stanford’s map of the Environs of London is the best: the veracity 
of Lyson, who was also the topographer of the Afghan War, is not above suspicion) omitted. 

There will be no “Egoes” next week, as I am going to have my hair cut. I am much 
pained that the psychological and archaeological research necessary to explain exhaustively 
why I went to Hammersmith in lieu of Honululu should have precluded me from replying 
to eight hundred and seventy correspondents, who ask me whether Hannah More ever wrote 

cr sang any comic songs besides “ Tne Hackney Coachman.” The fact is but I must have 

my hair cut.— Addio ! The Electric Lighter, 

(G. A. S. superseded .) 
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A FRENCH CIRCE. 

Lcmdlady (to Jones, who is bargaining for apartment), st Non, Monsieur J 
C’est Mon dernier Prix, a prendre ott a laisser — et encore si je votjs le 

eijDE 1 OE PRIX-lI, C’EST PARCEQUE LA FHTSIONOMIE OtTVERTE DE MONSIEUR 

m’est si sympathiqtje qtje je votorais avoir Monsieur pour locataire ! ” 

[ We will not insult our readers by translating. 


AGGRAVATING. 

To be cheerily accosted three times in the same weary, 
sultry day, by jubilant friends, who are just off to Scot- 
land, Norway, and Switzerland, and to be asked by each 
of them when you are leaving Town, and where you are 
»ing this year — your “goings” being likely to be 
►unded by the Charing Cross radius. 

To receive letters full of tantalising accounts of lovely 
weather, beautiful scenery, delightful party, and the 
finest possible shooting, at your old friend Debdale’s 
place in the North, to which you have a pressing in- 
vitation, but are prevented from accepting it by busi- 
ness connected with the slow progress through Parliament 
of the Parochial Beadles’ Compensation Bill. 

As you are returning from a visit to your doctor, by 
whom you have been cautioned to take the greatest 
possible care of yourself, to go to bed early, and to be 
particularly abstemious in what you eat and drink, to 
be met by Prank Jollond, who never had a day’s 
illness in his life, and to be told by him how well you 
are looking, and that you are the very man he was on 
his way to ask to join a lively party at dinner, that 
evening, at the Star and Garter. 

To be kept waiting three days in rainy weather, at 
Lowater, for the third volume of Breakers Ahead , by 
the Authoress of Clouds in the Horizon , Mutterings of 
the Storm, &c. 

To receive a telegram from your old College chum, 
Lawrence Ensleigh, begging you to join him in a 
cruise to the Hebrides, in his new screw yacht Denti- 
frice^ and to be obliged to answer that you cannot get off 
an engagement to accompany your Aunt Jttstina in her 
annual visit to that quiet little hydropathic establish- 
ment, Lamhley Nook. 

To be told in confidence by one of the executors, the 
day before you are leaving Town for your holidays, 
that if you had shown a little more attention to your 
maiden cousin, Everjxda Mateield, you would most 
probably have been her residuary legatee, instead of the 
recipient of nineteen guineas. The will was proved 
under sixty thousand pounds, and the whole of the pro- 
perty, with the exception of your own and one or two 
other similar legacies, was distributed between the Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Imagination and Fancy, the 
Pedestrians’ Shelter Society, and the Home for Lost 
Canaries. 


A BOW STREET VAUGHAN-ING TO MANAGERS. 

"What they mustn’t object to in their Theatres — a 
IZm-trionie performance. 


LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 

I.— 1 Tot Ltckless M.P.’s. 

I love to he lazy and 
lounge ’neath the 
limes, 

And glance at orations one 
reacts in the Times 1 
It makes me quite hot read- 
ing speech after speech— 
I cool my parched throat 
with a ripe ruddy 
peach 

The Twelfth’s gone and 
past and they’re still in 
the House! 

TheTwelfth gone and past, 
not a bangat the grouse I 
I read 'and I marvel, ’neath wide-spreading trees, 

And pity the sorrows of grouseless M.P.’s. 

I swing in a hammock and smoke cigarettes, 

And list to the lawn-tennisonian pets : 

Who make themselves hot: they should take my advice. 

To sit and sip calmly some something-and-ice. 

I swing and I slumber, blow ring after ring, 

I dream and I wonder, I ponder and sing : 

When lulled off to sleep by the humming of bees, 

I dream of the droning of dismal M.P.’s. I 


I ’ve nothing to think about, nothing to do — 

I drift down the stream in my nutshell canoe : 

With pipe in my month, and with paddle in hand, 

I would not change places with one in the land 1 
"Who ’d broil at St. Stephen’s at this time of year, 
Who might he so happy by Hambledon Weir ? 

As white sails are filled by the light summer breeze, 
Sincerely I pity those luckless M.P.’s. 

All day is mv own, I can just throw a fly — 

Not dream of the Speaker, nor “ catching his eye 
Can lounge in a punt, go to bed when I please ; 

I’m heedless of all ParH’ment’ry decrees ! 

’Tis lucky sometimes, when you can’t reach the goal. 
Most fortunate I— at th efoot of the poll. 

Had I hut got in at Saint Shuckleton Lees, 

I now should he groaning with Luckless M.P.’s. 


Infant Prodigy. 

> « On the 17th instant, at 3 and 4, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, the 
wife of George Garb, oi a son..’ ’ — Times (Birth Column ), Aug . 19. 

| At 3 and 4! This boy will be in two places at once. Here’s a 
prodigy son ! ' 


new novel. 

Tot Athenmm announces St, Martin's Summer, by Shirlen 
Smith:, Author of His Last Stake, With this reputation, the new 
work ought to be First Chop, 



To CoiBsaroirDBirrs .— The Editor doe s not hold hinuelf bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for. Contributions. Tn no ease can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope, Copies should be kept 
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MR- P.’S REPRESENTATIVE, 

‘ On a few new features , and some older ones, at the Alhambra — 
Farewell to Favart.) 

La Fille du Tambour 
Major is still running at 
the Alhambra, and doing 
sufficiently goodbusinessto 
warrant the Management 
in calling her The Fill of 
the Alhambra. Miss Edith 
Biaxe is the dashing 
Yivandiere , Mr. Meryin 
the Tambour Major , Mr. 
Leslie the amusing JDuc 
della Volta — an exagge- 
rated type of the Beau 
in School—- while Miss 
Loseby has been replaced 
by Mile. Petbelli as 
Stella, and Miss Fanny 
Leslie’s part of the Little 
Drummer is both well sung 
and played by Miss St. 
Quinten, who has been 
the round of all the Comic 


know how many hundred 
nights — which sounds like years in the life of a young Actress— 
seems at last to hare found herself quite at home at the Alhambra. 
It was no easy matter to come after Miss Fanny Leslie as the Little 
Drummer, but Miss St. Quenten in succeeding has succeeded. 

Two new features— not that there are any old ones here— 4 * nobody 
is old or ugly in Ba~ath,” as 3Ir. Pickwick's M.C. said— have been 
introduced among all the pretty features for which this house is 
celebrated. The Gavotte in Act II., and the Grand Ballet d 1 Action, 
which description, though suggestive of a Ballet of Barristers— (what 
abeautiful thing would be a Ballet d'Action-at-Law //—why, Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’ s Trial by Jury would be nowhere beside 
it— but it might be played first)— is explained away by the title, 
The Alpine Brigands . The music has been ** composed expressly ” 
by M, Gr. Jacobi. "Why s ‘ expressly ” ? Why put on all the steam ? 
Why make it hurried music ” ? However, there it is, and excellent 
it is from first to last, and thronghout characteristically dramatic. 
Can I describe the plot ? I will try. 

The scene is “ A Wooded Ravine near Milan.” Festivity of happy 
Peasants, who are gluttons at dancing, and should be described in 
this respect as Ravine-ous. They don’t converse, — only dance and 
* * keep the tambourine a rollin’.” Count Lelio (that most admirable 
of pantomimic artistes , Mile. Th. de Gilbert) arrives suddenly 
and tells a thrilling story, in which the happy Peasants appear more 
or less interested, though perhaps a trifle annoyed at the inter- 
ruption. 

Angry Brigand Petruccio (Miss Matthews) follows the Count, 
apparently demanding his legal fare,— dispute, — and there is just 
going to be a serious difficulty, when in bounds an elegant Lady, 
who seems to belong to some corps de ballet , probably performing at ! 
the Milan Theatre," with whom the naughty Count Lelio has eloped in J 
a hurry, without giving her time to change her dress. She is really j 
Zanetta , the sister of the Brigand Chief, and is played by Mile, j 
Peetoldi. With great presence of mind she settles the difficulty as 
to the cab-fare with her father — an extra sixpence does it* added to ! 
the prospect of a dance with Pipeta (Mile, Rosa), the Innkeeper’s 
daughter— and then everybody bursts into dance, until the Count, 
with unaffected affability, joins the Brigand Chiefs sister in a 
pas de deux , and finally dropping the Count entirely, and going in 
to make a day of it ana popularise the aristocracy with the ravine- 
ous peasants, he indulges in such a dance as even interests the blase 
peasantry, and is loudly encored by the audience. 

Then Mile. Rosa and the Chief of the Brigands have a turn, much 
to the delight of the latter, into whose arms she skips in the most 
wonderful manner, bringing down the house — and a bouquet. 

Yery telling music, M. Jacobi’s; quite story-telling music, as it 
ought to be ; and that ’s a catching tune, polka time, to which Rosa 
and the Chief execute their pas. The Innkeeper’s daughter’s Pa 
doesn’t dance; he belongs to the Opera, and doesn’t appear till the 
ballet (Faction is over, when we go from pleasure to business, all the 
better for the relaxation. The Gavotte comes on about half-past nine, 
and the Ballet at ten. So much for the, new features. 

Madame Favart appeared for the last time on Saturday. It has 
been a genuine, but to me an inexplicable success. The management 
might avail itself of the three;weeks’ recess to make those Little-ease 
npper private boxes capable of holding more than one person com- 


Operas in town, and having 
played in Madame Favart 
and Les Cloches for I don’t 



fortably. The arran gements, too, for entrance and exit— off the stage 
I mean— are about the most inconvenient— to say the least of it— in 
London. Uncommon report— for common report cannot be trusted — 
speaks highly of Olivette , the new Offenbaehian Opera, which is to 
appear shortly — at least not shortly, hut in Three Acts— quite long 
enough for any Comic Opera, however sparkling, says 

Me. P.’s Representative. 

P.S.— During the hot weather, when so many London Theatres 
are closed, it is not astonishing to read of the great success of 



“Dbinx” tn the Provinces. 


THE TOP OP THE GAY-MARKET. 

About half a mile westward of Mud-Salad Market, as the crow 
flies, is an unlicensed, ill-regulated, open-air, kerb-stone, midnight 
kind of cattle-market, called the Gay-Market. We say “ as the 
crow fiies ” advisedly, for no crow of respectable habits would pro- 

S fiy in that direction. The Gay-Market, as it now exists, is 
y the creation of Lord Midnight Bruce, the Police, and the 
Middlesex Magistrates. The Police may possibly derive some profit 
from this market, and Lord Midnight Bruce and the Middlesex 
Magistrates may be under the fond impression that by turning a 
certain order of Tice into the open highway under the glare of the 
gas-lamps, they are forwarding the cause of Yirtue. 

Does it occur to these theoretical moralists that instead of 
regulating the few who are hopelessly had, they may probably be 
corrupting the multitude whose tendency is good P 
Ho city in Europe presents such a disgraceful picture as the top of 
the Gay-Market between midnight and one or two in the morning. 
Here is a Metropolis which has worked for years and spent countless 
millions of money to carry off its sewage unobserved, apparently 
revelling in a public exhibition of its worst moral impurities. 
Here the sort of foreign produce which the powerful pencil of John 
Leech, years ago, showed that John Bull would willingly dispense 
with— enters into unholy competition with Moll Flanders , who some- 
times finds a coronet in the mud, hut more often goes to the work- 
house. Bullies, betting-men, shop-hoys, swells— riff-raff of all kinds 
—mix with the overdressed females, and block up the pathway with 
a crowd whose object is unmistakable. The roadway is /half filled 
with lingering broughams and cabs driven by knowing cabmen, 
while the police look on, like spectators at a show, in speechless 
admiration, or hopeless bewilderment. 

Which is the best system ?— A licensing body of some six hundred 
more or less ignorant and prejudiced gentlemen— chiefly amateurs — 
who leave London, with its four millions of people, without a Casino 
or a Music-garden, and thrust our necessary evils under our noses in 
the most public of our public highways, or a public licenser who 
knows Ms business, and provides a few places, under responsible 
management, where even the most degraded have no excuse fox 
flaunting rowdyism ? 


Xfc^Tunis Question. 

The Italian snubs the Frank and doth impugn Ms 
Right to stretch eastward. TMs a piteous lune is, 
They with each other tumble out of tune. 

Because each wants the other out of Tunis. 


The Mudford Metropolitan Disgrace. 

The ./Esthetic Poet of the Period would find a congenial subject 
in Mud-Salad Market, where he will be thorougMy able to realise 
the Beauty of Decay. The place is disgustingly delightful to any 
one who can revel in refuse and he rapturous over rottenness. 


An Elastic Band.— The Mastodon Minstrels. 
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Mown A r, .August 28 (Commons). — Dillon v. Forster. No case, 
but seven Hours of wordy abuse, which, to summarise, were as useful 
and entertaining as to make a 'precis of the annals of Douny brook or 
Billingsgate. Mr. Dillon", the Irish Guy Fawkes manque gets bis 
deserts elsewhere. Enough ! Limp, listless, unlistening Mr . Punch 
lounged on his seat and mused. “ Ton of ice used da2y to cool at- 
mosphere of House of Commons I How much would it take to cool 
Members’ tempers ?” Dreamily working out this sum, Mr . Punch 
slept and found himself and the House transferred to the fabled 
region where men’s words freeze to silence as they fall from their 
lips. Hurroo ! mentally vociferated Mr . P., as Sullivan' inaudibly 
shouted nonsense to a welkin that wouldn’t ring, and blatant 
Biggar’s ineffectual facial spasms writhing forth inaudible vocables 
to an air void of acoustic properties, reminded him grotesquely of a 
mute Medusa in speechless tantrums. Hurroo ! Here at last is a 
cure for Obstruction. Munchausen, I thank thee ! At the moment, 
the melting moment, refrigeration’s salutary rule ceased, a thunder- 
ous tohu-bohu of ten-pugnacious-Paddies-contemporaneously-per- 
orating power burst upon Mr. Punch's appalled ear, and he awoke — 
and fled. 

Tuesday {Lords). — Lord Redesdale may take comfort. No longer 
have he and his companions occasion mournfully to pipe : — 

We are poor Peers, poor pumped-out Peers, 

And we ’ve got no work to do— o— o ! 







The Employers’ Liability Bill comes up. Second Reading moved 
by the Loan Chancellor. Lords Cranbrook, Brabourne, and 
Carnarvon, with Somerset’s sub-acid Duke, whilst effectually 
“ dissembling” their love, refrainfrom “kicking it down-stairs,” hut 
each intimates that he is Miching Malleoho,,and means mischief— in 
Committee. 

{Commons .) — “ Come Back to Erin J ” sing the Irish Members in 
chorus, but hardly iu unison. Mr. Punch declines the invitation. 
He has pictorially expressed his view of the position (see Cartoon), 
and Pat had better take his friendly advice than give heed to coun- 
sels of confusion from Cork, or traitorous tips from Tipperary. Mr. 
Punch, for his part, takes a placid pipe on the terrace, whilst Paddy 
plays the lion’s part (all roaring) in purposeless debate within. 

Wednesday {Commons). 

Scene— The Peers ’ Gallery . Lord Beaconseield, Sir S. Northcote, 
Sir "W". Harcottrt, and Mr. Punch discovered comersing. 

Mr. Punch. Ah, back to the old haunt, my Lord ? Bight glad 
To see you look so taut and trim. , 

Lord B. {quite the buck). IVe had 

Becuperative rest. Trust W. G., 

In the Grantully Castle , out at sea , 1 
May find a like relief from wear and worry. 

Under the care of Clare and Donald Currie. 

Seems dull without him here. How imperturbable 
Hartington looks ! 
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Sir W. Bar court. Ah yes, he ’s not disturbable 
By gnats, like our dear Premier. 

Lord Beaconsfield {caressing his hyacinthine fore- 
lock.) Humph l I fear — /—sometimes 

Sir W. Bar court. Scorpions are not midges ! 

Sir S. Northcote. Hear ! 

Sir W. liar court {tartly). Pity you cannot keep 
your midges 

Lord Beacons fie Id (deprecatlngly). Hush I 

We 're here on neutral ground. You ’ve quite 
a rush 

Of business on to-day. 

Sir W. Sar court. Oh ! Wednesday now, 

As less devote to verbiage and row, 

Is our best work-day. Why, this afternoon 
We Ve really marched to quite a quick-step 
tune. 

The Ground-Game Bill knocked off; then 
Savings Banks. 

Now the Grain Cargoes ! Order in the ranks 
Is all we want. 

Sir S. Northcote (aside, meditatively gazing belotc 
the gangway). I wonder if the sight 
Of Ben will cow my cockerels ? Vastly slight 
Is my control. 

Mr. Bunch (to Lord B., sotto voce). My Lord, we 
miss you much — 

Your steely hand-grip and your silken touch. 
Northcote means well, but in his handling 
moves 

Much like a spinster mild, m cotton gloves, 
Fumbling on the piano. 

Lord Beaconsfield. Ah, poor Staff 

Can't understand the art of cutting chaff. 

Not the sole fumbler, though ! ( Gazing intently 
at Sir W. H.) You see, too much 
Of dash undisciplined may mar the touch 
More than too little. 

Mr. Bunch (significantly), ffabet ! 

Sir S. Northcote (jubilantly). Ha! ha! ha! 
Lord Beaconsfidd. Well, this grows tame. I 
think I 'll say Ta-ta ! [Exeunt. 

Thursday {Lords). — In debate on the 
Employers' Liability Bill, Lord Beacons- 
field moved an Amendment that “The 
Act shall continue in force till the 31st 
December, 1882, and no longer unless Par- 
liament shall determine.” And thereby 
hangs a tale. A boy, whom the Earl’s 
Secretary had commissioned to take the 
Earl’s Amendment to the printers, had put 
it in his pocket , and forgotten all about 
it ! ! ! Behemoth and Small Beer, bnt this 
is soul-shaking, suggestive, indeed, of a 
moving Melodrama, to be entitled A 
{Printer's) Devil of a Mess ; or, the Marl's 
Amendment and the Oblivious Urchin's 
Doom . 

Oh! it was the Adolescent who the Earl’s 
Amendment had 

To carry to the printers, but, forgetful little lad, 
He put it in his pocket, like a surreptitious top, 
Or a slily stolen apple, and— allowed it there to 
stop ! 

Off with his head ? Oh, not at all ! the times 
have altered much, 

The urchin was a traitor, and deserved his death 
as such ; 

But instead of Tower Hill and Axe the lucky 
little churl 

Got mentioned in the Times , and complimented 
by an Earl. 

Bnt although Lord Granville considered 
that he was a very intelligent boy who had 
endeavoured to dispose of the proposal in 
the best possible manner, the Earl's Amend- 
ment was carried, with others, and the Bill 
passed through Committee. 


sensitive soul having been the prey of a 
perfect gamut of [disquieting emotions — 
astonishment, indignation, alarm, regret, 
<fcc. — since hearing the “ new Irish Policy,” 
supposed to be disclosed in Mr. Forster's 
last speech, felt himself impelled to relieve 
his surcharged spirit by calling the Chief 
Secretary a wicked incendiary. Hence 
waste of some hours which would have been 
better devoted by the House to Supply, 



and by Lord Randolph to the further manipulation of that refractory moustache of his. 
Can it be that chronic patriotic passion affects that hirsute adornment, as wrath is said to 
do the bristling beard of the Grand Turk P 

Then followed (in Committee on Supply) “linked bitterness long drawn out” (Hibernian 
tap) anent the Constabulary Yote, relieved only by a crystal-clear, earnest, calm-tempered, 
and kindly-hearted ovation from John Bright; elocutionary pearls thrown before perverse 
and wrong-headed Irish porkers. 

Obstruction once again “ made a night of it,” Thursday's sitting being prolonged until 
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mid-day on Friday, a continuous cantankerous scrimmage of twenty- 
one hours, relieved only by Labottckere’s cynical drollery, and 
Sullivan’s “palpable supper” of plum-buns. A reductio ad 
absurdum of “lights ana Suppers with the Gods”! The com- 
batants, after compromising the credit of the House, and their own 
reputation for common sense, compromised also the matter at issue 
(which nobody seemed very clearly to understand), and the House 
adjourned at ten minutes to one, to re-assemble at two. Then, passing 
from Buns to Bunnies, it read the Ground-Game Bill a Third Time, 
amidst quite a little shower of classical quotations, and despite the 
fervent denunciations of Jeremiah-NEWBEGATE, the dread vaticina- 
tions of Cassandra-On ajplin, and the tart taunts of Thersites-Eicno. 
The latter terrified the House by swearing, ‘with truly tragic inten- 
sity, that “he would rather have his tongue cut out than”— -be as 
other Members are— even as that renegade Harcourt ! The thought 
of a tongueless Elcho staggers the alertest fancy, and causes the 
keenest intellect to lose its hold of the Categorical Imperative. 
Elcho without his tongue ! As easy to imagine Echo'herseli, having 
lost her voice from cold, engaged, like. the fair Juliana of poetic 
fame, in sucking Ipecacuanha lozenges ! 

Then, wearied by wrangle and long dead-loek 

(The fashion, alas ! in this long- winded latter day) 

The House adjourned about five o'clock, 

To meet again on Saturday ! I ! 

[And Punch is left lamenting ! 


THE BEADLE! 


THE LATEST CHRONICLE OF SMALL-BEEHJESTER. 


ANTHONY DOLLOP. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A Rum Shrubbery. 

cient Thomas. 

^ t His mathematical mind was occupied with a pro- 
^ ^ ~ I position which within the next half-hour he was 

f determined to make to Morleena. He tried to 
screw himself up to consort pitch; hut on leaving the room to 
follow Morleena, Ms head came in sudden contact with the sharp ! 
door, when it struck him that the screwing operation had not been! 
completely successful, and that there was still a screw loose some- 1 
where— the somewhere being apparently in the region of the knees. 

Screwed I ” he murmured to himself as he rose from the ground. 
“ Screwed, but not sufficiently tight.” And he stammered over the 
five-syllable word as if his tongue were in a knot. 

But Morleena was in view, and, with the influence of the Ancient 
Thomas still on him, he assumed a cordial manner as, guiding him- 
self by the hedge, he followed her into the shrubbery, and approached 
her cautiously. 

“ Tehk I ” he said, playfully. 

Morleena was startled. She was not aware of having been 
pursued. 


“ I beg you will leave me alone,” said she, in a freezing tone. 

.. But a gentleman in whose veins the fire of the Ancient Thomas 
still burns, is not so easily frozen. 

“I want to have— li’le” — (he meant “little,” but emotiou pro- 
bably choked his utterance)— “ li’le con’sash’n with you,” murmured 
Mr. Mattix, tenderly. 

“As little as possible,” answered Morleena, seeing no way of 
escape, as the man blocked np the narrow path, and extended Ms 
arms so as to clutch both sides of the shrubbery. 

The time for letting out Ms great secret had arrived. How should 
he let it out to the best advantage ? It was not like a fiy, or a news- 
paper, to be let out by the hour. No. It must be done now, or 
never ; and, on the whole, he preferred now. To fall was, he saw, 
inevitable ; and to go on his knees would be at once easier, safer, 
and more effective. He knew he was already saying unutterable 
things with Ms eyes, winking and leering, while Ms face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

“ Do not arshk mer to leave yer, Morleena,” he whispered, with 
the impassioned look of ajialf- converted satyr— “ Listen, my onion 
—I mean my own one ! ” But the latter was a stronger expression 
than the other, and Morleena drew back. She saw how he was 
now, and she could not dissemble an expression of the deepest 
disgust. 

There are some moments in life when both men and women feel 
themselves imperatively called on to make a face ; in wMch not to 
do so is a straggle against a very natural revulsion, or is calculated 
to excite a disagreeable suspicion. There are people of both sexes 
who never make faces even after the most nauseous and^ blackest of 
black draughts ; but such are generally dull, close, unimpassioned 
spirits, evil-doers, bad livers. 

He wished to give her Ms arm, but Morleena refused it, observing 
that she had a very good one of her own. 

“So you have,” replied Mattix, leering at her more rapturously 
than ever— “ so you have : it ’s a boo’ful arm. You ’ve got wingsh, 
too— I mean two wingsh— like angel— an’ mush speak t’yer.” 

“I don’t know what you can have to say to me,” she replied, 
steadying her eyeballs previous to knocking him down with one of 
them like a nine-pin. 

“Don’tsh yer?” he asked, kneeling on one knee, and steadying 
himself with Ms hands on the other. * ‘ Don’tsh. yer ? Lisht, lisht, 
Olisht!” 

“ I must go,” exclaimed JMorleena, interrupting Mm, 

“No— don’t go, shweeteshtl” he continued, stretching out Ms 
hands towards her. “Don’t go! Don’t be unchxish’un an’ un- 
kind]!” Then, as unable to pass him as though he were a bad 
sMlling, she turned on her heel, and walked away. 

He followed her for some distance on Ms knees, and then suddenly 
plunging forward, he grasped her hand, exclaiming, 

“ O boo’ful creeshur ! Boo’ful creeshur ! I love yer to subshtrac- 
shutt ! ” And with considerable cleverness he suddenly contrived 
to pass his arm round her waist, 
i But Morleena was too quick for Mm. 

“Waist not, want not ! ” she cried, and dealt him such a terrible 
smack with that little hand of hers, wMch had had, some previous 
practice on the devoted head of John Bounce, and, as my readers 
know, had sent that eminent reformer fiying. 

“ You ’re an abominable, horrid, hypocritical man ! ” she screamed 
in her just wrath; “ and it would serve you right if I told your 
bishop of you, it would! You’re a fulsome, fawning, canting, 
abominable, odious, nasty, spirituous man! But I’ve a brother-in- 
law to protect me ; and— ah I— ' would you ? ” she suddenly broke 
ofi, as the undaunted Mattix, whose passions the box on the ear had 
only still further infiamed, tried to imprint a burning kiss on her 
glowing cheek, and, without more ado, she gave Mm one on the left, 
another on the right, followed closely by two more sounding thuds 
on the side of Ms head, that sent him through the bushes and down 
the slope into the deep muddy ditch below, and there leaving Mm, 
she walked away triumphantly, only anxious to wash her hands of 
the contagion as soon as possible. 

Mr. Mattix, for whom I confess I have no more love "than has 
Morleena, and not a wMt more pity, overcome by the excitement 
and the unwonted, exercise, and weakened by *the fast evaporating 
fumes of the Aucieut Thomas, lay unconscious until he fell into a 
deep, sweet, refresMng sleep. And so for the present we will leave 
him in the ditch, out of which he was for a long-time most unwilling 
to come ; but when he did come out, it is almost needless to add that 
he came out uncommonly strong. 

And now it is to be feared that every well-bred reader of these 
pages will lay down the book in disgust. What I TMs a heroine 
worthy of sympathy ? She is a hoyden, not a lady ; a romp, a 
coquette, a muscular unchristian woman, a young virago, a hold bad 
thing, a minx, a hussy, a tartar, a Helen Macgregor, a Catherine 
of Russia, a Queen Bess, a Lucrezia Borgia ? a rum ’un, a Tom-boy, 
a tigress, a lioness, a gymnast, an Amazon— in fact, a bad lot. 

Well, perhaps she cannot be altogether defended; and though I 
am responsible to a certain extent, yet I must candidly own that her 
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conduct has surprised even me. I did not think, I admit, that 
her little hands were made to scratch eyes and bang heads ; or if 
little hands are to be made for this purpose, the less they are made 
the better. But you, dear Ladies of all ages, will understand her. 
You will have seen, long* ago, that Mr. Mattix deserved all he got 
on Ms ugly face, and deserved it handsomely. You, my dear Ladies, 
will not he hard on my Morleena— for, after all, she is my Moe- 
leena ; and remember that no one knows anything of tMs scene of 
violence in the shrubbery except you and myself, who are every- 
where where we shouldn’t he, and so have witnessed the foregoing 
episode. Let us be charitable ; let us be discreet ; and let us first 
follow Moeleena into the house while Mr. Mattel is sleeping, and 
when he has recovered consciousness we will be on his track. 
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A SERVANTS’ LIABILITIES BILL.” 

{In Hubibus.) 

, Britons and W< 


Britons and Working 

0 selfishness inseparably 

combined with Capital, 
has^naturally suggested 

bility Bill, rendering mas- 
ters responsible, in heavy 
damages,^ Mr ^accidents 

omissions of their men, 
over whom, in many cases, 

ought, in reason and jus- 
tice, to be balanced by a 
corresponding measure, 

an object^ of some appre- 
hension amongst a few of 
the more thinking portion 
of yourselves. 

On consideration, how- 
ever, you will_ see that you may safely dismiss any such fear from 
your too sensitive and scrupulous minds. 

. The circumstances of your position exempt you from any possible 
liability to any serious fine. Blood, you know, is not to be got out 
of a post ; and you would be bled to little purpose by stoppage of 
your wages in case you did anything which made you liable to receive 
the “ sack” at your hard Employers’ hands. 

That, for instance, John Thomas, is the extent of your liability 
in case you leave the coal-scuttle on the staircase, and thereby; cause 
one of your fellow-servants, or any one else, to tumble over it and 
break his leg. We shall see, perhaps, whether in such a possible 
event, your master, under the Employers’ Liability Bill, if enacted, 
will be subject to pay for your breakage. If that is to be his lia- 
bility for your carelessness, vexation will probably excite him to 
demand that you should be liable to imprisonment and hard labour. 

, That is a liability, friends, wMch Employers, no doubt, would 
| like to see added, by way of make-weight, to the Liabilities of the 
Employed for expensive accidents arising from their want of care ; 
hut you have no real ground for alarm on that score. 

There is no present prospect of the introduction of a Bill providing 
for the penal liability of the Employed for acts endangering their 
fellow-labourers engaged in common employment. Do not therefore 
distress yourselves with thoughts that might deter you, coal-miners, 
from neglecting to carry safety-lamps, or, if you have chanced to - 
comply with your Employers’ regulation in that particular, might ; 
prevent you from sucking flame through the gauze of your lamp to j 
light your pipe. Factory hands, you need not let any anticipation ] 
of increased liability make you unduly anxious to take any super- 
fluous pains for the safe sheathincr of machinery in motion, or mind 
overmuch what you are about with lucif er-matches. 

Pointsmen, Signalmen, and the rest of you workmen employed on 
Railways, you may safely depend on being laden with no aggravated , 
liability whatever for getting drunk, or going to deep, or chaffing 
one another when you ought to he on the look-out. Best content 1 
with your existing liability for the consequences of your acts— a 
liability when, they prove fatal, perhaps to multitudes at a time, 
practically limited, at the worst, to a doubtful chance of an occa- ! 




1 'mm 


Diner {sniffing). “ Waiter— I really think— this Fish is not 
Fresh \ ” 

Waiter . — “ Yessir— ’can’t answer eor that. Sir 1— I’ve honly 
been ’ere a Week, Sir ! 1 ” 


A SIGH FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The First of September, remember, 

We’ve not had a crack at the grouse ; 

’Twere hard that the partridge no cartridge 
Should feel, since we ’re kept in the House. 

Oh, men in the City, pray pity 
The folks who work harder than you ; 

Experience teaches that speeches 
Will lengthen, whatever we do. 

There’s Lord Randolph Churchill will search ill 
In measures as mild as can be ; 

Eternally Biggar will figure, 

And Chaplin ’s the worst of the three^ 

There’s Gorst, who will chatter, no matter 
How late— he ’s Ms eye on a place : 

Each monstrum horrendum, who ’ll send ’em 
A little of modesty’s grace ? 

Who’ll stop their diurnal nocturnal 
Loquacity ?— nothing hut words ! — 

To get our work over for clover. 

And stubble, and bonny brown birds ? 


liability when they prove fatal, perhaps to multitudes a 
practically limited, at the worst, to a doubtful chance of 
sional conviction for manslaughter. 


Getting on with his Barrow. 

“ Canon Greenweed,” the Athen<mm told us about ten days 
ago, “is at present investigating the contents of some Irish Barrows, 
and is staying at Por trash.” The Canon could have done it better 
in the Seven Dials. The journey to Portruah gives more change, 
leaves less afterwards, and the proceeding is less costerly. 

SHAKSPKABXAN NOTE. 

A heroine who didnotmueh care about the holiday capital of the 
world .— Juliet Why ? Because she was not wedded, to Paris, but 
preferred Rome 0 ! 

LATEST EDITION. i 

The “ Lay ” of the Last Minstrel . A back street about 8 p.m* ' 
(Police !) 
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THE IRISH GUY FAWKES. 

A New Song to an Old Tune . 

I sing the Tragicomedy of Dillon, worst of Binisters, 

Who terrified the House of Lords, the Queen, and all her Ministers, 
That is, he -would haye frightened ’em, aye, scared ’em into fits, Six, 
Rut that they knew the speeches of this man of wandering wits, Sir, 
^ Were all bow-wow-wow 1 
Hibernian highfalutin’, bosh, and bow- wow-wow I 

He went to Tipperary, did this slyest of intriguers, 

And got three hundred thousand men to join the new Land 
Leaguers ; 

That is, he would have got them, just to carry out his plan, Sir, 

Rut the thousands wouldn’t muster, so his scheme it failed to 
answer 

To his bow-wow-wow ! &o. 

He up and freed poor Paddies all, to their extreme content, Sir, 
From owning any landlord rule, or paying any rent, Sir ; 

That is, he would have freed them, were it done by simply saying it, 
Rut Law, of course, enforced the rent, and Paddt went on paying it. 
’Twas all bow-wow-wow ! &c. 

Then/ having* caught him stirring up sedition in the nation, 
Forster to Mm administered a stinging flagellation ; 

And every honest man rejoiced to see him lay the lash on. 

And though the biting of the wMp put Dillon in a passion, 

’Twas all bow-wow-wow 1 &c. 


And ne’er may England from her rule of right and justice vary, 
Hotwithstmdlng Bogus traitors like the one from Tipperary, 
With his bow-wow-wow ! 

His wicked, wild, wrongheaded, currish bow-wow-wow ! 


SPIRITED CONDUCT. 

Last week Dr. Forbes Winslow gave an account, in a letter to 
the Standard , of a visit he paid to a seance given by Mr. Bastlan, a 
“Medium.” On entering the house, Dr. Winslow says, he was 
shown into an upper room with folding doors dividing the bed-room 
from the sitting-room. Says Dr. Winslow 

u AU lights were now turned out, with the exception of one small jet, and 
before long a supposed spirit, clad in dress clothes, made its appearance at the 
door behind the curtains. One of the audience, Mr. Cumberland, apparently 
pretended to recognise this as the spirit of his departed brother; hut on its 
third appearance smothered it with cochineal bv means of a squirt with which 
he had provided himself, and, jumping forward at the same time, he seized 
the spirit, and after having a severe struggle to drag what proved to be some 
human being into the room, withdrew, his fingers being nearly dislocated in 
the contest. . . Ultimately, accompanied by Dr. Kolmers and Mr. Cum- 
berland, I insisted on going into the bed-room, but the Medium was stated 
to be very ill in a trance. He had, however, time to take off his disguise, but 
not to efface all the cochineal from his face. . . . Declaring my identity, I 
pronounced the whole thing an imposture from beginning to end.” 

Bravo, Dr. Winslow and Mr. Cumberland. Permit me to offer 
you a cochineal couplet : — 

Spirits are slippery as eels to feel ; 

So, would you cotch a Spirit f — Cotch an eel ! 


Question about Mud-Salad Market. 

The muck heaps of vegetable refuse lie at many persons’ doors 
around Mud-Salad Market, but at whose door lies the neglect of a 
grave public responsibility ? At the Duke of Mudford’s ? Qui 
faczt per alium facit per se, and if proper instructions are not given 
to the Alium, whose fault is that ? Call at the MudfordEstate Office, 
or at the Mud-Salad Market Inspector’s Office— there really is such 
a person, incredible as it may appear— and inquire within. 
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A GROAN FROM A GILLIE. 



Lisses shouldna,’ gang to shoot, 

Na, na ! 

Gillies canna’ help but hoot, 

Ha, ha ! 

Yon donee bodies arena’ fittin’ 

Wi’ the gndeman’s to be pittin’. 

Bide at hame and mind yere kMttin’ ! 

Hoot, awa’ ! 

“ Wimmen’s Eeehts” is vara weel, 

Ooh, aye ! 

For hizzies wha ’re nae hearts to feel ; 

Forbye 

Wimmen’s Reehts is aiblins Wrang 

When nat’ral weak maun ape the strang, 

An’ chaney cups wi’ cau’drons gang, 

Audi, fie I 

Hennies shouldna’ try to craw 

Sae fast — 

Their westlin’ thrapples canna’ blair 
Sic a blast. 

Leave to men-folk bogs and ferns, 

An’ pairtricks, mnireocks, braes, and cairns ; 

And lasses ! ye may mind the bairns— 

That J s best I 

Tonalt (X) hia mark. 

COMPARING NOTES. 

NOTES. OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

{From the JSt. Jims's Gazette.) {From the Two F.M. Gazette.) 

Thebe will scarcely be a more The Government authorities 
convincing illustration of the in Ireland have acted with their 
judicial blindness, the crass in- usual sound discrimination, ge- 
capacity, and, we may almost nerous humanity, and excellent 
say, the criminal ineptitude of judgment in directing that buck- 
tbe Administration with which shot, instead of rifle cartridges, 
the country (and ourselves per- should be supplied to the Royal 
sonaily) are afflicted than the Irish Constabulary, whose pnn- 
substitution of buck-shot for cipal duties, when they are not 
rifle-bullets as ammunition for occupied with playing “The Shan 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, Van Voght” and the “ Wearing 
who are not half numerous of the Green” on the accordion, 
enough to begin with, and should in their barrack-rooms, appear to 
be armed, in addition to rifles be the shooting of evicted tenants, 
and bayonets, with hand-gre- and the tearing down of placards, 
nades, revolvers, dog-whips, and affixed to the walls by the local 
snickasnees. Buck-shot is, when Wd&lings. The Irish Police are 
sought to be used for the pur- a standing monument of mis- 
poses of rifling tenants, about as government in Ireland ; but the 
serviceable as lollipops would be. determination of the existing 
Buck-shot, forsooth! Buckrabbits Administration to “buckle to” 
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and hare triggers would suit Mr. in the matter of cartridges, 
Gladstone’s weak-kneed Janis- cannot be too highly commended, 
saries better. Quousque tandem Government by buck-shot, al- 
Cutilina ab nitre patieniid nostra ? though at the first blush it would 
If these things are done with im- seem to > indicate a predilection for 
puuity in the Greenwood, what a sluggish policy, will be recorded 
shall be done in the Dry ? We with applause in the continued 
are both. “History of Civilisation,” by 

some future Buckle. 

George Chump, a hardened The fiendish sentence passed by 
little villain seven years of age, the amiable trio who dispense 
described as “ of no occupation,” “Justices’ Justice” at East 
was lately charged before the Grimgribber on a poor lit tie urchin 
East Grimgribber Bench of Ma- named George Chtjmp, who had 
gistrates. Rev. Ebban Flow, Sir been guilty of the trifling offence 
Albert Biscuit, Bart., and Lt.- of plucking a marigold from a 
Col. Trouncem, with stealing a garden, affords another proof of 
marigold, value half-a-farthing, the crying necessity of imme- 
from the garden of the Rev. diately’ 'disestablishing the Church 
Almond Rock. The charge was of England, extending the County 
fully brought home to the aban- Franchise to the proportions of 
doned prisoner by the evidence of universality, and making the 
Mr. Inspector Blabberdyne. recently published biographies 
The Rev. Chairman told this of Rousseau, Yoltaire, and 
young hopeful (who, it was fur- Diderot, text-books in all the 
ther stated, was a Radical of the Board Schools. The wretched 
deepest dye), that he was an in- little Chump was sentenced to 
corrigible little miscreant, who three months’ imprisonment and 
deserved to be sent to penal ser- a birching. Why not to the 
vitude fox life. As it was he Knout, the rack, the stake, the 
sentenced him to three months bastinado, and the Oath of Par- 
imprisonment and a whipping liamentary Allegiance F Of course 
with the birch. The birch is only the Chairman of the Bench was a 
for budding criminals. Thehein- clergyman. Bo was the prosecutor, 
ous crime of stealing marigolds There was also, we perceive, a 
has increased to monstrous pro- Colouel Trouncem on the Bench, 
portions since the co min g into The time is ripe for the Lord 
office of a Cabinet of plundering, Chancellor to be told plainly 
blundering, dundering, treaty- that he must not put any more 
sundering Incapables. soldiers nor clergymen on the 

Bench. 

The usual sensational stuff has The enthusiasm with which 
appeared about tbe “ovation” Mr. Gladstone and bis family 
bestowed on Mr. Gladstone, on were greeted on leaving Charing 
Ms leaving Charing Cross Station Cross Terminus for Gravesend, and 
for Gravesend, with Mrs. Glad- the cheers and God-speeds with 
stone and family, and on Ms which he was acclaimed on em- 
embarking at the “Tea and barking at the Terrace Pier on 
Shrimps, Ninepence ” hot water- board tbe Grantully _ Castle , 
ing place on board tbe Grantully should scarcely, ye think, be 
Castle . Of course we wept salt taken as _ possessing any^ direct 
tears when the Right Honourable political signification. It is to be 
Gentleman was prostrated by hoped, ana we would gladly 
illness ; but we are weeping believe that there a re, as many 
salter, more passionate, and more staunch Conservatives as there 
indignant tears now, when we are fervent Liberals who rejoice 
think of the unhappy Mahome- at the restoration to health of an 
dans in European Turkey plun- illustrious English statesman and 
dered, of their pilaff , their a thorougHy excellent man, and 
shintyans, their djabadaulis, their who sincerely wish that he may 
yashmaks, their yataghans, and have “ a good time,” as the 
even their hattisherifs (their only Americans phrase it, during his 
protection from the inclemency health-trip.^ We profess very 
of the weather), by tbe pitiless often in print, and on the plat- 
Bulgarians. In fact, we can do form or in the club room, to re- 
little else but weep now, when gard tMs or that Prime Mini ster 
we think of a "Wolef crying in as an Enemy of his Country, and 
the wilderness and no man re- a Mischievous Incendiary whose 
garding him, and a House of head might fall, with great ad- 
Commons yawning at the elo- vantage to the nation, on Tower 
/yn ft-pn.ft of an As inwTnAD -'R ARTL v,TT ? Hill; but in our inmost hearts 
bore he never so bravely. Evi- we do not mean anything of the 
dently the Deluge has come ; and kind. We think the Prime 
we (who have fortunately secured Minister, be he a Conservative 
passages in the Ark) can do or a Liberal, be he a Beaconsfield 
nothing but moan and wring our or a Gladstone, a very fine fellow, 
hands. and we should Tbe unfeignedly 

grieved if anything happened to 
him. 


ecclesiastical notice. 

At.t. reports “requiring confirmation” should be directed to the 
Bishop oi the Diocese. 
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April 29. 


August 27. 


THE NEW OURANG. 

As described by Mr . Frank Buckland. 

’Twixt four and five feet high he is, 
If not a little bigger ; 

It seems he has a baby “ phiz,” 
Although a massive figger. 

His hair is what you may call red — 
’Twill larger be a year hence — 

He gains, by baldness on his head, 
“Professional appearance.” 

He puts his arm forth from the cage, 
In fashion most unruly, 

And screams and yells when in a rage- 
A pleasing creature truly! 


Cobbling and Cookery. 

According to Mr. Richard Jefferies, 
the “ Amateur Poacher,” Author of Hound 
About a Great Estate , and other delight- 
ful and instructive works on the ways of 
wild animals, and the manners and cus- , 
toms of typical rustics, the cobbler of 
“Okebourne village” has actually been 
known to sole and heel shoes of his customers 
with highly dried and hardened bacon. 
This cobbler would hardly have held that 
“there is nothing like leather.” In his' 
time, and in a season of famine, the natives 
of Okebourne might really have contrived 
to subsist, in a measure, on a species of fried 
soles, and fried heels also to boot— hob- 
nailed boot. 


Delighted at 


able to write M.T. after Ms Unable to get a pair, and rather “mixed,” after 


NO SECRET AT ALL. 


name, the new Member for Grassborough 
speaks of the House as 

“The jolliest Club in London.” 


twenty-one hours' continuous sitting , he says, 

“ Call this the Present Parliament ] 


It 7 a the Late Parliament ! 0 my head ! ” | subscribers. 


A Cruel Secret A new novel by a new 
Author. This Secret is “let out” by 
Mudie, and kept, only for a short time, by 


WIMBLEDON “ SUB JUDICE ” 

Preliminary Instructions. 

Editor to Colonel Contributor . — "We want something about the Wimble- 
don Marking Scandal. Of course you know all about it. But as the decision 
of the Court is not yet published, pray be careful. 

Colonel Contributor to Editor. — Am I to understand that I am to exercise 
perfect freedom of opinion ? 

Editor to Colonel Contributor.— Of. course. But treat the matter seriously, 
and make it general. 

THE ARTICLE. 

The First Napoleon (that greatest of modem Generals) has called 
the English a nation of shopkeepers. It was an empty reproach that 
met with a sufficiently suggestive commentary on the blood-stained 
Reid of Waterloo. But had not the answer reached the Emperor 
from the mouths of the cannon unlimbered before the little Belgian 
farmhouse, a negative wonld as surely have arrived from Wimble- 
don— the home, nay, the very birthplace of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. That excellent Institution was founded 
exactly one-and-twenty years ago. Then (as now) the Duke of 
Cambridge appears as President. In 1860 the Council decided 
to — - 

Incidental. 

Editor to Military Contributor. — A most admirable opening ! But may I 
suggest that we scarcely want a history of the N.R.A. A little descriptive 
writing is always effective. A word-photograph of the spot would be capital. 
I need scarcely repeat that as the matter is suo judice , we must be careful. 

Colonel Contributor to Editor. — Hum ! I have the honour to enclose the 
continuation of my article. 

The Article {continued). 

Who does not know Wimbledon? — wind-driven Wimbledon! 
Who does not know the Railway Station at Putney, with its two 
platforms, its double set of lines, its newspaper- stall ? Who does 
not know the white tents resting on the fragrant heather like a nest 
of poached eggs shining in a dish of verdant spinach ? Who does 
not know the Cottage — a tiny toy decked with many-coloured 

flowers ? Who does not know the Refreshment Marquee 

Incidental. 

Editor to Colonel Contributor. — Capital ! Really capital ! But perhapB we 
had better go straight to the subject. I know that you hold a Hythe certificate. 
Y our technical knowledge of the matter will be simply invaluable. 


The Article (i continued ). 

And yet it is difficult to suppose that there could have been any 
doubt about the proper mode in which the Register should have beeu 
kept. The merest tyro in musketry knows that it must be signed 
by the Marker, countersigned by the Captain or Officer of the 
section, after which the Column’s “duplicate total points” corre- 
sponding with the practices executed are initialed by the Officer in 
charge, to verify their agreement with the column’s “ total points,” 

and then tom on and handed to 

Incidental. 

Editor to Colonel Contributor. — The most interesting narrative I have 
ever read ! Terse, epigrammatic, admirable ! Still, do you not think it would 
be as well to popularise the idea for the general reader r 

Colonel Contributor to Editor. — The General reader? Why, a Sub- 
lieutenant would clearly understand it, Sir! 

Editor to Colonel Contributor . — I mean the non-professional reader. 

Colonel Contributor to Editor. — As you wish, Sir, 

The Article {continued). 

Here it is necessary to say, for the benefit of the Public (who are 
wholly and entirely ignorant of all military matters), that the 
Marksman is the person who fires off the rifle. The rifle is a weapon 
consisting of a certain amount of wood and steel. This weapon is 
loaded (that is [filled) with an explosive composition called gun- | 
powder, and a missile made of lead yclept a bullet. The gunpowder j 
is put into a tube (called a barrel) first, then the bullet. When 

ignited, the powder propels the bullet through the air, and 1 

Incidental. i 

Editor to Colonel Contributor. — Brilliant ! Quite brilliant ! But, excuse 
me, have you ever been a Polytechnic lecturer ? 

Colonel Contributor to Editor. — Sir, — I cannot betray confidence. It is 
the duty of a soldier to obey his superior. I have the honour to enclose a 
continuation of my article. 

The Article {continued). 

That grave, abuses exist, must be manifest to the most casual 
observer. It is time that the guilty ones should be withered with 
scorn, crushed to the very earth with a weight of bitter ignominy ! 
We have no hesitation in stating in the clearest possible manner 
that those we are about to mention have outraged humanity. They 
have made a display of wicked and vulgar ignorance. They have 
been convicted in the minds of all true Englishmen of the most 
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hideous frauds, the most degrading: of felonies. Not 
a hundred years ago they would have been hanged for 
their transgressions, and it is a mistake and a mis- 
fortune that the law now shows them clemency* The 

names of these infamous villains are 

Incidental. 

Editor to Colonel Contributor . — For both our eakes I must cut 
you short ! What you are "writing is rank libel ! 

Colonel Contributor to Editor. — You have no right to interfere 
with a professional man writing on a professional subject ! Sir, 
I am absolutely shaking with indignation ! 

Editor to Colonel Contributor. — Shake, but hear ! 

Colonel Contributor to Editor.— I am at your orders, Sir. 
Pistols for two, and coffee for one. 

Editor to Colonel Contributor. — No ; permit me, coffee and 
cigars for two. I trust to your kindness of heart, sound sense, 
and moderation, and I am sure the conclusion of your admirable 
paper will be simply excellent. 

The Article (< concluded ). 

The Scandal at Wimbledon can he only dealt with by 
military men. What right have a pack of incompetent 
civilians to talk about it? But there is a lower depth. 
The Editor of this paper has dared to lecture the writer 
of this article upon Ms facts, his literary style, and his 
convictions! The writer of this article is an old Soldier, 
and has been out in Ms day a score of times, and is ready 
to go out again , He is a dead shot with a pistol, and 
taught Angelo fencing. He tells the Editor of this 
paper that 

\_Eemainder of the Article editorially suppressed ,] 
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LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL, 

IL— The Song op the Sandboy. 

0 Holiday-makers can 
rarely he still, 

But take super- 
human exertions 
__ And make themselves hot 
^and exhausted and ill 

Tf Let those who enjo^it ride 

Exploring each dell and 

i But let me throw stones in 
a the water all day 
' ^ And roU on the sand 

and the shingle ! 

They think it delightful to walk on the pier, 

And try to create a sensation ; 

When passengers land, looking pallid and queer, 

A cause is for great jubilation : 

Let lunatics listen to bands when they play, 

And nod to their noise and their jingle- 
But let me throw stones in the water all day 
And roll on the sand and the shingle ! 

Anemone-hunters roam over the rocks, 

All hoping to fish np a tank-full ; 

They hopelessly ruin their shoes and their socks — 

0 why can’t they rest and be thankful ? 

They rave o’er a winkle, a WTass, or a wray, 

And sea-weeds that with them commingle — 

But let me throw stones in the water all day 
And roll on the sand and the shingle J 

They think it is pleasant to go for a sail 
With wind in a dubious quarter ; I 

When waves ‘ ‘ chop about,’’ and they get very pale I 
And up to their knees in the water. 

Let maritime maniacs, wetted with spray, 

Discourse on a cleat or a cringle — 

But let me throw stones in the water all day 
And roll on the sand and the shingle 1 

I ’d much rather take a good pull at ozone 
Without all tMs hustle and riot ; 

If ’well-meaning friends would but leave me alone. 

To bask in the sunshine and quiet. 

Such labour as theirs fills my heart with dismay — 
The thought of it makes my blood tingle— 

So I will throw stones in the water all day 
And roll on the sand and the shingle ! 

[Left rolling. 
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A FREE TRANSLATION* 

(With Punch's Apologies to the Shade of Uhlrnd.) 
Our Seasick Poet — 

“ Take, oh Steward, thrice thy pee ; 

I ’VB BEEN AS ILL AS ANY THREE ‘ ” 


THE MUDFOG PAPERS. 

Messrs. Bentley and Son have republished Charles Dickens’s Mudfog 
Papers , wMch first appeared in their Miscellany . Those who remember Albert 
Smith’s brochures , such as The Gent, The Ballet Girl , &c., may easily see in 
what school he had studied, by reading The Pantomime of Life, But the 
other evening, while assisting at a representation of The World , by Messrs. 
Merrttt, Pettitt, and Harris, we were tickled into a sudden guffaw by this 
line placed in the mouth of Mr. Jackson as the Comic Villain — “Yell, ’ere 
ve are again, as the Queen says ven she opens Parlyment!” The absurd 
association of ideas struck us as a decidedly original turn of humour. Oddly 
enough, on reading the Mudfog Papers , we hit on the following passage in 
The Pantomime of Life: — “ We take it that the commencement of the Session 
of Parliament is neither more nor less than the drawing up of the Curtain for a 
Grand Comic Pantomime, and that His Majesty’s most gracious Speech on the 
opening thereof may he not inaptly compared to the Clown's opening speech of 
“ Here we are ! ” (Dickens, by the way, omits the “ again.”) “ My Lords and 
Gentlemen, here we are! ” appears, to our mind at least, to be a very good 
abstract of the point and meaning of the propitiatory address of the Ministry. 
The authors of The World had probably never seen or heard of the Mudfog 
Papers ; bnt, even after tMs distance of time, les grands esprits se touchent. 
The Mudfog Papers are most interesting as a specimen of Dickens’s budding 
humour. Perhaps the best in the collection is The Pantomime of Life, The 
description of the Pantaloon and the Harlequin is inimitable. 


A Swell’s Beview. 

A Tramp Abroad is equal to any book by two authors. Of course it is. It ’s 
by Mark Twain. Second Notice, by our Lardy-Dardy Swell : “ Aw ! vewy 
amusing— vewy— aw I He ’s not at all a slow Twain, though he stops at such j 
a lot of places. Yaas. Wead it. Yaas. You can get it at Shutters and 
I mean Chatters and Wonders— I mean Chatto and Wendus. 


a lot of pli 
Windows. 
Adoo.” 


Touching Ceremony in the Irish Hills. — “W aking ” the Echoes. 
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NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. 

ow offen I've 
thort that on the 
hole, praps, the 
Sheriffs is about 
the mostwunder- 
fullest chaps as I 
knows on. Your 
Lord Mayor and 
your Aldermuns 
gets a good Pren- 
tieeship as Com- 
mon Counsel, and 
so gets hardened 
to ’igh livin’. 
But a sheriff 
comes suddenly 
into it, without 
any pruppera- 
tion, and the na- 
tural consequence 
enshews, one or 
other on em is 
layd up about 
wunce a- fortnite 
for the fust few 
munths, and no 
wander, wen one 
thinks wot they 
has to go through. 
Wot becums on em all ? Bjrowit says they takes their Carridges with 
em, and goes to Africa and becomes African Princes. But in course 
that ’s only his nonsince. Tho’ I was told by a frend of mine, who ’s 
a second hand Coachman in Long Aker, that his master wunce had a 
order to paint up a old Sheriff’s Coach with lots of red and blue and 
gold and silver, and sprawlin liuns and things, and to make two 
woodin hosses as large as life, runnin on fore wheels, and painted 
quite natterel, and they was all sent to Africa as a pressent to one of 
the Chiefs, who used to have ten niggers tied to the hosses to pull 
the Coach along, and he used to sit on the Box and flog ’to all the 
way ! I shoudn’t have liked to have had to wate on Sis Royal 
Hiness. 



To my mind the hight of human dignety is a full-blown Master 
Free Mason with Ms apron on, and all the ensines of his oiPce ! 

Many and many a Rite Honnorebble (rent have I had the homier 
of assisting down-stairs wen leaving the hospitibble Board ; and once 
a Royal Pussonidge, who was speechless with emoshun, grasped my 
hand, and shook it l I made all my family go thro’ the same serre- 
mony before I washed that onerd hand. 

I don’t think as how we perfeshunal Cents is treeted with propper 
respek. I heerd a young Swell say, only last week, that he hated 
wearing wMte Chokers, they made a man look so much like a 
Waiter ! Well, I want to no wot he ’d like to look like ? Why, 
only a short time ago, a very young ISTobbleman, evidently quite 
unused to City life, came to a great City Gill bankit, and wen I 
went up to him to take his Hat, I made my ushal bow, which I 
copies as neer as I can from Royalty, the young Gentleman axshally 
shook hands with me and adrest me as Woshupfool Marster ! I 
never was so taken a back in all my life. I axshally blusht to that 
extent that I must have looked like a meer vulgar Country Squire I 

I am sorry to see that a lot of Forren Merseharies has cum over 
from France and Gemmany to take the bread out of the mouths of 
the fine old English Waiter, tho’ preshus little of that common Stuff 
they ’d find in mine. I wunder where this here Free Trade is a 
goin to take us to P Who ever thought of Free Trade in Waiters ? 
The thing ’s ridiklus. And a fine set of fellers they are, to he 
sure ! They rush, about here, there, and everywere, making them- 
selves as they calls’ it ginerally usefool, & atending to anybody as 
wants anythmk, the Jjots! No quiet dignety, no orty demeener, 



Why 

won’t he wanted at all, and the rest will have to intirely halter 
their old system. All worry well for hoys ; but how about us as 
has grown gray in the serviss ? My Wiskers, wMch is wot is called 
Mutton Chop pattun, has begun to change colour, and wen I asked 
Browet how it was that my wiskers changed before my head, he 
said, with a laugh, it was becos my jaws had more work than my 
brains. I wonder wbat he ment, sum of Ms charf, I suppose. 


(Signed) 


Robert. 


WHY THERE ARE NO “EGOES” THIS WEEK. 

Last week our esteemed Contributor gave the reason for his con- 
spicuous absence. He told us that he was going to have Ms ham 
cut. Naturally enough, we were most anxious to know where tMs 
operation was to be performed. There seemed to he some reluctance 
on Ms part to inform us. But in the interests of the public we 
pressed the question. The answer was most completely satisfactory. 
He had determined on undergoing the operation; and when Our 
Own Egoist has determined on anything, he does it, or has it done 
for him. Yet he is such a wonderful man, that we thought it MgMy 
probable he would disdain all assistance, and insist on cutting his 
own hair as, years ago, when quite a child, he had cut Ms own teeth. 
And at that time how irritable he was ! 

On inquiry at his house, we ascertained that ne had abandoned all 
idea of cutting Ms own hair, and had made an arrangement with a 
distinguished professional operator, who cuts hair “By Appoint- 
ment.” 

Being nervous as to the after-effects of the operation on a naturally 
delicate constitution, we arranged to be present on an occasion 
wMch might he fraught with fatal consequences if skilful hands 
were not employed. All that money could do, up to one shilling, 
was done. With our Artist we were ou the spot during the cutting, 
of wMch we subjoin a Cut. 



We are glad to say that our excellent Contributor is in perfect 
health and spirits, hut, owing to the fact of his being compelled to 
have Ms hat removed in order to submit to the operation, he did not 
recover himself quite so soon as we had expected. Previous to 
placing Mmself in the operator’s chair, our excellent Contributor 
shook hands with the hairdresser, and said that he forgave Mm. It 
was a touching scene. 

The patient was under the influence of Gas for more than twenty- 
five minutes, and on waking he was understood to exclaim “ Sham- 
poo ! ” whereupon a young assistant, with more zeal than discretion, 
at once wheeled him to the basin, and put Ms head under the tap. 
This quickly restored Mm to more than his ordinary self, and, start- 
ing up, he explained that he had asked for “ Champagne,” and not 
“Shampoo.” The mistake was easily rectified with a draught on 
Pommery & Co. tres sec et bienfrappS. 

Latest Bulletin . — Progressing favourably* Hair growing again. 


QUOTATION ADAPTED TO INDIFFERENT SERVICE AT AST 
OVERCROWDED SUPPER. 

Waiter I Waiter! everywhere, 

And not a drop to drink 1 

Ancient Mariner (very dry). 


To OoM«KKW3>MrWL — The Editor dots not hold Mmutf bound to aeknotoledff*, return, or pay for Contribution*. In no cow can then bo returned unite* accompanied by a 

*t camped and directed envelope. Copie* tihould be kept 
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LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 

III.— A Yjdew on the Fbotch Coast. 

axk about lazy time !— 

Come to this sunny clime— 
Life is a flowing rhyme— 

Pleasant its cadence I 
Zephyrs are blowing free 
Over the summer sea, 
Sprinkling deliciously # 

Merry Mermaidens ! 

Begpite the torrid heat, 
Toilettes are quite complete ; 
White are the little feet, 

Fair are the tresses : 
Maidens here swim or sink, 
Clad in blue serge — I think 
Some are in mauve or pink — 
Gay are the dresses ! 

If you know Etref at, 

You will know 3Vsieu la — 

Oh, such a strong papa ! — 
Ever out boating. 

You ’ll know his babies too, 
Toto and Loxaxott, 

All the long morning through 
Diving and floating. 

Oh what a merry crew ! 

Fresh from the water blue, 
Bosy and laughing too — 

Daring and dripping l 
Look at each merry mite, 

Held up a dizzy height, 
Laughing from sheer delight— 
Fearless of slipping 1 

He hath a figure grand— ; Drop them! You strong papa, 

Note, as he takes Ms stand, Swim back to Etretafc 1 

Poised upon either hand, Here comes their dear Mamma, 

Merry young mer-pets : Seeking for her pets ! 


A SEASONABLE SURPRISE. 

( We visit the Alexandra Palace — by the merestlchance. Our Report*) 

Helpless t we lay, like the ship “ in the Bay o’ Biscay, O,” in the bay-window of the 
Eelecticon. All our blooming companions were jaded and gone. We were jaded, but 
couldn’t go. We thought of our chains, and sighed for the Brighton Pier. “ Too late— alas ! 
too late I ” Oh, for a dinner out of town at some new place, and an alfresco lounge ! In 
Paris, in Brussels, in any Continental city, we should have known what to do ; but here— 
nothing. The Play was not the thing at all. Biehmond ? No ; if there were any amount of 
Biehmonds in the field, we are tired of the place, qua dining. Purfleet, Greenwich, Graves- 
end ! With Titanic wMtebait, and muddy river ? No. Like Sir Charles Coldstream , we 
were used up. Nothing in any one of ’em. 

Suddenly, little Toby Moby jumps up cheerily— he and ourselves are the only two left in 
the Eelecticon, as fogies don’t count. “ I ’ve never been there l ” he cries. “ Where ? ” wa 
ask. “ The Alexandra ! ” is his answer. “ Bah ! ” is our retort uncourteous. “ After Rich- 
mond, Purfleet, &c., a needless Alexandra ends the song. Besides, Palaces are horrid places.” 
We speak boldly in the Eelecticon— but the fogies are asleep. “ Let’s try it,” urges Toby. 
And he opens the A.B.C* “ How do we get there ? ” we inquire, yieldingly. Then we object 
that it is too late. “Not a bit,” cries Toby Moby. “ Waiter ! Hansom ! ” 

- We place ourselves in Toby’s hands. It may he the blind leading the blind, neither of us 
being acquainted with the place ; but Toby and ourselves know our way about blindfolded. 

From Ring’s Cross we went to Wood Green, where we descended just as the “gloaming” 
had set in, about 7.30, and seeing before us a very undignitied sort of half-illuminated 
entrance, which proved to be “ The Palace Gates,” we presented ourselves to two Check- 
takers, who eyed us suspiciously, carefully inspected our railway-tickets, and finally 
passed us in. 

The air was appetising, the hour late, and so we engaged a pony-trap to make the ascent 
to the Palace. The Postilion, evidently aware that he was carrying G^jsab and his for- 
tunes, took us at a solemn paee up the hill. Fearing to stagger the officials by the 
impressive grandeur of our arrival m state, we pulled up Well in the shade, gave the 
Postilion largesse , bade him to keep his own counsel (or to retain him when necessary), 
and smiling to nohody right and left, we entered the building. Toby was for going to see 
all the entertainments. “ No,” we said, resolutely ; “ there is but one entertainment for us, 
and that is dinner.” 

Instinct, and a friendly man who was waiting for some one to come in and see Mr. 

Entertainment, led ns to the mUe d mmger. We selected oed? tables by an 
open window, with a view of nothing in particular pit up) in Hie distance, and there sat 



down. The table was laid for eight; so 
with ourselves in the chair at the head, and 
Toby Moby on my left, it looked as though 
we had invited guests, who had thrown us 
over at the last moment. 

Undepressed by this, we summoned the 
waiter. He flew— in an opposite direction. 

Again, “Wai !” “Yessir!” and he 

presented us with a bill of fare, with which 
to amnse ourselves while he was busy, 
and vanished out of the window like an 

uncaged bird. “Wai !” “Yessir!” 

He was back again — and away. Could we 
put salt on his tail? How to catch that 

waiter. “ Wai ! ” “ Yessir ! ” and this 

time he handed us the wine carte — and once 
more flew out of the window. A marvellous 
waiter ! Was he a spirit ? 

But these wonders did not allay the 
pangs of hunger— though sweet music from 
a mysterious piano arose and calmed the 
savage breasts for a while. At last— unable 
to shoot the waiter as, like Folly, he flew, 
we walked up to the Master of tne Feast, 
and gravely informed him that we had 
studied the menu twice carefully, that we 
had heard two tunes on the piano, and were 
thoroughly pleased with everything so far 
— but might we dine $ Would he command 
the tricksy sprite of a waiter, by some 
mighty spell, to serve us with — in fact— 
our dinner ? Mr. Pbospero, the Master— 
civilly did this— most civilly, and a capital 
dinner was served. Grouse excellent. 
Champagne first-rate. " Everything good. 

And then— we strolled forth. Once more 
the distant lights intrigued us. Beautiful 
and extensive grounds, and oh, the loveliest 
night I ! 

People coming up the steps told us that 
something was going on — as we understood 
them at first— “ ou three legs.” This turned 
out to be their way of pronouncing, “ On 
the Three LahesP So thither we wended 
our way. Time 9. SO. Sound s of music and 
revelry. Thousands of twinkling coloured 
lights. Marvellously beautiful effects of 
light and shade, while the electric light 
was thrown on one of the three lakes, 
around which was a crowd— reminding us 
of the Gathering of the Clans— listening to 
the band and to a singer in the Pavilion on 
the water’s edge. 

Our surprise at this scene was only 
equalled by our intense gratification. Here 
we were; Where? Surely at Baden-Baden, 
or assisting at some fete on the Continong ! 
A really fairy-like scene, and within the 
easiest distance. A great boon to the tired 
Londoner, who has no Yauxhall, no Cre- 
morne, to go to. And, to our thinking, far 
surpassing the— but comparisons are odious, 
ana the allusion is clear as crystal. 

This is emphatically no puff, but tardy 
justice done to a place of which we have 
hitherto steered clear— no puff, we repeat, 
except as a return for a breath of air on a 
i very hot^ night, and one of the most stri- 
| kingly picturesque al fresco scenes we ’ve 
come across for years. 

At ten we began to return. Being uncer- 
tain as to trains and stations, we inquired 
of an official. “Oh,” was his answer, 
“the trains go anyhow now.” 

Fancy a Bradshaw compiled on this plan! 
However, we found the trains going quite 
regularly, not by any means “anyhow,” 

• and so we returned rejoicing. To all who 
are compelled to remain in the Little 
Tillage, we recommend our experience of a 
night’s outing at the Alexandra Palace. 


New* Tbaksxattoh ( Vide Loan Beaco^s- 
tfEEXD’s speech on the Ground Game But), 
— “ Experto Crede ” — Trust the Poacher. 


vox. xxxix. 
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euston Station MidlandStatiqn GT Northern Station 



STRAND [Central] 


Ore Saturday morning last May, a Cabman, not too well versed in 
the ways of London, determined to drive his empty cab from the 
centre of the Strand, to meet his grandmother at the King’s Cross 
Station. He tried Bedford Street, and found it blocked with carrots ; 
he tried Southampton Street, and found it blocked with turnip-tops ; 
he tried Exeter Street, and found it blocked with cauliflowers; and 
he tried Burleigh Street, and found it blocked with geraniums. 
Looking up "Wellington Street, he thought he saw an opening -through 
a forest of cabbage- and basket- waggons. Tilting against one of the 
latter, he brought an avalanche of strawberry-baskets on his head, 
and nearly lost a wheel, Recovering from this, he tried to get 
through Bow Street, but found an impassable crowd round the 
prison-van of a popular murderer, as well as a barricade of coster- 
mongers’ barrows. With great patience and perseverance he passed 
at last safely through these obstacles. In Endell Street he was de- 
layed by a little prize-fight; and when he reached Gower Street be 
found the roadway a little difficult. A gas-pipe had exploded, a 
water-pipe had burst, and the Vestry were repairing part of the 
highway. He turned down Woburn (or Gee- Woburn) Place, to 
enter Gordon (or Trap-Cab Square), but the gate-keeper bad gone to 
one of bis three daily lunches. On the gate-keeper’s return, the 
cabman was refused admission. His cab was empty. Two trucks, 
a pig, a dray, a waggon, two calves, a donkey, and a tradesman’s 
cart were also sent back, not coming within the Duke of Mubeord’s 
patronising regulations. 


The.Cabman was ingenious. He gave a small boy twopence to get 
inside the cab, and then applied again with this important passenger. 
He was admitted. Before he got half through Gordon (or Cab-Trap) 
Square, the boy jumped out of the cab, and ran away. The Cabman 
was helpless, and looked for a passenger. There was not one to be 
seen. He drove to the Gordon Street Ducal barrier, and was re- 
pulsed ; he drove to the Taviton Street Ducal barrier with the same 
result ; and so on to the Endsleigh Street and Upper Woburn Place 
Ducal barriers. He got off the Mudford Estate on to the Flint- 
Skinners’ Estate, and was refused a passage ou any terms at Burton 
Crescent. He beoame bewildered, wandered in his route, and tried, 
for no particular reason, to get into Mecklenburg Square by way of 
Heathcote Street. He was not going to any particular house, and 
was kept outside like the Peri. A few sheep, pigs, horned cattle, 
carts, and drays were playing the parts of other Peris, and were 
referred to 50 Geo. 3, cap. 170. He got on to the Doughty or Tich- 
bome Estate, but as he was not going to the house of a subscriber to 
the gate-keeper’s salary, he was thrust hack. He wandered again, 
and found himself face to face with the London University barrier 
at the end of Gower Street, maintained to provide artificial quiet for 
a tenth-rate hospital. Turning, bewildered, from this imita- 
tion Ducal barrier, he got, somehow, into the Tottenham Court 
Road. He had lost his grandmother, and tired his horse. He 
plunged desperately into a refreshment-house. It was not a Coffee- 
palace. 


THE BEADLE! 

OB, 

THE LATEST CHRONICLE OF SMALL-BEEBJESTER. 

BY 

ANTHONY DOLLOP. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

Another Love Scene. 

“ What an afternoon I ” said Mobleena to herself as she entered 
her sister’s boudoir . She was staying with the Arohbeacon and his 
wife, who had not yet returned from Mrs. Dowdie’s party. 

She looked out of window at the sun setting, ana she wondered 
whether, if she had a partner to set to, she would blush as deeply as 
the sun. And who was to be her partner, after all P Not Johh 
Bounce— he was dismissed ; not Mr. Mattix, that was clear. Had 
not Mrs. Archbeaoon whispered in her ear that Mr. Arable was 
most eligible? Did not Mr. Arable hold the Precentorship and 
Percentorship which her father, in consequence of the agitation set 
[ on foot by the Penny Prometheus and Johh Bootce, had been com- 
pelled to resign? Was not this an inducement? Well; and if 
Mobleena chose to take this view of the situation, who can blame 
her ? Not I, for one, most assuredly. 

She was aroused from her reverie by a step on the hearth-rug. 

“ Don’t let me disturb yon,” said Mr. Arable. 


“ Not in tbe least,” she replied, vaguely, for she was conscious at 
that minute that he was disturbing her. 

Then it seemed as if they had nothing further to say ; and so he 
stood twiddling his fingers on the hearth-rug, while she continued 
looking out of window at the sunset. 

Presently he asked her, 

“ Have you ever seen a ghost ? ” 

“ Never— to my knowledge,” was her answer. 

Then he nervously made one with his pocket-handkerchief, and 
moved cautiously up towards her, working the puppet with his 
fingers, and causing xt to perform various exaggerated actions. 

“ Do you know what it is doing now ? ” he asked, bashfully. 

“No. What?” 

“ He is making love.” 

She did not dare ask to whom, so he only told her, as he came 
from behind the fire-screen where he had been hidden, that it was a 
very old-fashioned amusement. 

“ Do yon mean making love is old-fashioned ? ” she inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Arable, gently laughing; “and the 

P “Ah!” returned Mc^jeena, gently; “I like everything old- 
fashioned.” 

“So do I,” returned Mr. Arable. And then he begged her 
pardon for stepping on her dress, and she replied that it was of no 
consequence. Then he walked up and down the room irresolutely ; 
and as she gazed out on the sun, she felt tear after tear slowly 
coursing down her face. 

Mr. Arable was restless. He executed a few steps of a hornpipe 
on the hearth-rug, and then performed the first half of the menuet de 
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la oour. At last lie stopped in front of her, and unable to bear the 
silence any longer, he asked, 

“ Where are you going on Sunday ? ” 

“ To church,” she answered, simply. 

“ WiU your mother know you are out ? ” he continued, in an agi- 
tated tone, 

“I have no mother, Mr. Arable,” she said, turning her head 
away as another and a bigger tear trickled slowly into her mouth. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Arable; “but if you go to 
church, with whom will you go ? ” 

Morleena looked up. She felt that things were looking up 
just now, and she sympathised with them and looked up too, meeting 
his calm, eager, melancholy gaze. 

Wouldn’t he speak plainer? Would he not make some sign? 
And if he did, was she a Freemason to understand him and return 
it? 

“ I go with my father— when he accompanies me.” 

“ Accompanies you ! Is he the Organist ? ” 


“ Sometimes. But he is still the Beadle.” 

“ Ah ! But if he is not with you ” 

“ I shall he alone— alone— in the wide world!” And again 
another and a far bigger than any of the others trickled down her 
cheek. 

“ That’s a whopper l ” exclaimed Mr. Arable. 

“ Mr, Arable ! ” she cried, and rose from her seat ; “ you dare 
accuse me of an untruth ? ” 

“ No, no,” he hastened to explain. “ When I said 1 whopper,’ I 
alluded to the tear, not to any statement of yours. It is like the 
best place at the Opera— it is a Grand tier ! ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Arable, how can you joke ? ” she murmured softly. 

“ I don’t know how I can,” he replied in the same tone, “ but I 
do. Perhaps I was wrong. I own I was unwarranted in asking yon 
the questions I did. I would not have hurt your feelings for the 
world ; but I am glad now thatj besides the inquiry as to your 
mother’s knowledge of your being in or out, I did not inquire whether j 
she had ever taken in washing, and had parted with her mangle.” 1 


“ Oh, Mr. Arable ! ” — It was all she could say, she was so com- 
pletely taken by surprise. 

He went on : — 

“ Yes, such a question would have been indelicate— very unmanly. 
I ask your pardon.” 

“ I grant your grace,” she answered softly, withdrawing from him 
to some distance. 

“You do!” he cried, deeply agitated, and taking several steps 
backward. “You grant my grace! I, a middle-aged bachelor, 
who really never learnt dancing, and only know a few steps of the 

hornpipe and minuet I You grant my grace ! Ah! Morleena ” 

And there he stopped. 

“ Go on!” she murmured, looking piteously up in his face from 
the other end of the room. 

“ Mobleena I ‘ Go on ! ’ I am going on ! I feel I am going on 
—anyhow ! ” And in another moment, regardless of his white tie, 
he had clasped her closely to his clerical waistcoat. How it was 
done, whether he had drawn her to him, or whether they had 
hounded up against one another from each end of the room, they 
could not tell. Nor can I declare. Such things are ; nay, such 
things are of daily occurrence. There was a sympathy between 
them which thrilled through them like an electric shock ; for the 
moment they had lost their heads and their hearts ; she had his, he 
had hers ; he was she, and she was he ; she was the Prebendary and 
Precentor, and he was Morleena : each was either, t’other was 
both ; neither knew who was who !. And she was the witch that had 
charmed his life and drawn from his lips the first kiss he had ever 
given to woman, and that made him feel that now for the first time 
m Ms bachelor fife he began to realise above all relatives and beyond 
all antecedents the simple theory of what was what. 

“ Oh, let me go ! ” said she— ‘ ‘ let me go now ! ” And she bounded 
like a soft roe to her own room, as the Archbeacon and Mrs. Over- 
Wayte appeared on the threshold of the boudoir . 

Prince’s.— Motto for Lawn Tennis Players— “ 7c A Then.” 
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THE SONG OF THE SHRIMP. 





0, 1 am a Claiming, crafty Shrimp ! 

I love to swim all the livelong day ; 

I’m lithe and lissom, I ’m gay and jimp, 
But never am seen in Pegwell Bay ! 

0, I am a lively laughing Shrimp ! 

I love to flash through the water gay ; 

I ’m quick and careless, I ’m light and limp, 
But never am caught in Pegwell Bay ! 

I hear that they broke my Uncle’s hack, 

And cracked his skin, with a fiendish shout ; 
Off countless cousins they “ took a snack,” 

And loudly clamoured for pots of stout I 
They wrung the neck of poor Grandpapa ; 

They gaily curried my dear Aunt Jane, 

And as for superb old Grandmamma, 

I never shall see heT like again I 
O, I ’m the cutest of curly Shrimps ; 

I love to venture sometimes in play ; 
Although, perhaps, I may take a glimpse, 

I never swim into Pegwell Bay! 


0 1 am a rov- 
ing, rolling 
Shrimp I 
I love to sport 
in the salt, 
salt spray : 

I roll, I wriggle, 
just like an 
imp, 

But always 
keep clear of 
Pegwell Bay ! 
For Pegwell Bay 
is a parlous 
place, 

Where trippers 
come, for their 
tea sharp-set ,* 
’Tis full of snares 
for the shrim- 
pic race, 

When shrimpers 
shrimp. with 
the shrimping- 
net. 

Its pools are plea- 
sant, and tho’, 
forsooth, 

Its sands are 
soft and its 
shells are gay, 
There ’s many a 
brave and 
shrimply youth 
Has found his 
level in Peg- 
well Bay I 


“What’s Sport to You,” &e. 

This is from The Freeman's Journal , Aug. 28 : — 

/II UNS ; Central-Fire 'Walking-Stick Shot Guns, with steel barrels of 
VX the newest and most approved construction ; capital Guns for roadside 
amusement. & Co., Dublin. 

“ Roadside amusement ! ” — potting a middle-man from behind a 
hedge, or making game of a landlord, might, in some Irish districts, 
come under this description. 


Hymn to the Knight. 

“It has pleased Her. Majesty graciously to confer on Mr. Rupert Kettle 
the honour of Knighthood/' — Daily Taper, 

Sir Rupert, it ’s dear that y ou 7 ve shown u& your mettkr— 
You couldn’t do otherwise, being a Ejsttlm , — 

And though like most kettles you look much the same. 

You ? ve now got a handle tacked on, to your name. 


Defin ition , — Lords and Commons— The House of Peers and the 
House of Pairs. 


MR. AND MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 

AND THEIR MIGHTY DOLLAR. 

A Dramatic Duologue , illustrative of Florentine Life and, Manners in the 
American Capital. 

By the Author of “A Legend of Florence.” 


Persons Represented. 

Hon. Bard well Slote ( Member of Congress for the Cohosh Dis- 
trict), Mr. W. J. Florence. 

Mrs. Gen’l Gilflort (“ who has lived so much abroad"), Mrs. W. 
J. Florence. 


Greek Chorus— Mr. John Hollin&shead, Author of Plain English . 

Scene — The Gaiety Theatre , Strand, W. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence discovered, admirably suited to each 
other , and indulging in a “ private smile," 

Mr. W. J. Florence. My dear Mrs. W. J., it is dramatioally un- 
derstood, I think, between us that, during the next three hours or so, 



—I mean a vacheEspagnole . Is 
-Mrs. W. J. ? 


i am ro oe me non. joARuwsjjti 
Slote, Member of Congress for 
the Cohosh District, somewhere 
out West, a venal, jobbing 
politician who has been a lawyer 
in some obscure place, and is, 
consequently, habitually ad- 
dressed as “ Judge,” and that 
you are a wealthy widow, Mrs. 
Gen’l Gilflort, “who has 
lived so much abroad.” You 
are very good-natured and (as 
I think) charming. (Mrs. W. 
J. Florence blushes slightly.) 
But for dramatic purposes you 
are to be extremely vulgar. 
You really speak French with 
much fluency and purity ; but 
(always for dramatic purposes) 
you are to speak it like a V.E. 
t O.H. — I would say All Correct 


Mrs, W. J. Florence {instantaneously assuming the voice and mien 
of Mrs. Gen’l Gilflort). Parfatemong, mong share . Vous mavay 
donni le tip direct . ( With a peculiar trill.) Libbt, Dear ! 

Enter Miss C. Gilchrist as Libbt Dear, in “ skirts shorter than 
they orter .” 

Libiby Dear . "Well, Aunt, what ’s the racket ? . 

Mrs, TV. J, Florence. Child, you want tong . Vous ne serray 
fammay distangay. Toojoors vous mettay le gras dam le fire, I 
insist upou your immediately asking Lord Cairngorm, a Peer of the 
British Realm, ung vray noblehomme , to marry you. Voila ser kee 
ay la, matiere . 

Libby Dear. I shan’t. I want to marry Charlet Brood, although 
he can’t say ho ! to a goose. 

Mr. W. J. Florence . Is he sound on the goose ? 

Mr. John JETollingshead , as Chorus . For the information of those 
ignoramuses the Dramatic Critics, I may mention that in America the 
expression “Is he sound on the 
goose?’’ means “Are his poli- 
tical principles all right ? ’’ 

Mrs. W. J. Florence {in a 
rage). Fermayenho! Shut 
up! {To Libbt Dear.) Eng- 
fang terrible et desobeissang. 
you are seventeen years of 
age, and, if you dare to marry 
Charlet Brood, I ’ll whip 
you. Allay , feel ingrate ay 
naughty / 

[Exit Libbt, crying ,] 

Mr. W. J. Florence . And now, Mrs. Gen’l, the caboose" bein’ 
clear. I ’ll undo the .top button of my mind. Sukkumstarnces 
over which I have no kyind of control impel me, by a Large Majority, 
to A. a Q,. : that is, to axe a question. Mebb e y ou ’ve been axea 
before, as the hatchet said to the prairie, snag. Will you marry me, 
Mrs. Gen’l? I hev no floatin’ cash balance, but I’m a whale at 
borrowin’ money. 

Mrs. Gen' l Gilfikry {aside). Shade, of my departed General, 
look down upon, me! (Aloud) with dignity .) 35fo, Sirree, I won’t 
many you— {aside )— at least, not till the end of the Fourth Act. 

Mr. W. J. Florence. Ho offence, Marm. What might you a gi’n 
for that thar umberel ? [Looking curiously ad her sunshade. 

i Mrs. TV. J. Florence (i indignantly , and hitting Mm on the head 
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with the sunshade). Impertinong ! jammay soar le Continong des 
parallel Hbertis song prennay. 

Mr. W. J. Florence . Axe pardon, Mrs. Gen’l. It’s 0. S. — all 
serene.^ This is where the trouble is. I had a Large Majority of 
stone- fences, brandy-smashes, sodas and dark bottom egg-nogs, 
corpse-revivers, morning-glories, fixed-bayonets, mint-juleps, sherry- 
cobler3, and tip-and-ties last night at the bar of the House of 
Representatives ; and this morning I ’ve got whiskey in the hair. I 
feel sorter as if I ’d got the F. J.-J.’s — the Flying Jem- Jams. 

Mr. John Hullingshead , as Chorus . The^ American drink called 
a Tip-and-Tie ” (I state this for the benefit of the grossly ignorant 
Critics) is an abbreviation for “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” a party 
cry at the period when the late General Tyler, the hero of the battle 
of Tippecanoe, was a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. [ Bows and retires . 

Enter Libby Peas in a long train . 

Mr. W. J. Florence . And what ’s a-goin on down tu the Capitol, 
Miss Libby ? Are they a-tellin’ lies and thievin’ greenbacks by a 
Large Majority ? 

Mrs. W. J. Florence . Otti,feel } parlay , et dites noo kess her serparse 
lar oar . 

Libby Dear. Oh, Aunt, they ’re raisin’ Cain, and breaking the 
pack. If I wasn’t married to Charley Brood, I ’d propose to Lord 
Cairngorm:, who has just drowned himself in the Chickahominy. 

Mrs. W. J. Florence { hitting Libby with her parasol). Mailer oose^ 
mailer oose! You shall be locked up in the cupboard ou bread and 
water for a fortnight, ay sank song lignes de Telemark poor apprander 
par koor. (To Mr. W. J. Florence.) Hon. Barb well Slote, go 
and get a divorce. You can buy one for two dollars seventy-five 
at Mupplr’s Pry Goods Store in Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Libby Dear (eagerly). But it’s all right. Aunt, dear! Lord 
Cairngorm has come to life again, and is engaged to marry an 
Indian squaw from Colorado; all our friends have found Nevada 
silver mines, or Pennsylvania oil-wells in other people's pockets, and 
the Era of Universal Happiness has set in. 

Mr. W. J. Florence. Geewillikins ! And I’m happy, too! I feel 
like a pea-nut that a Bowery small boy ’s goin’ to shy at a song-and- 
dance-man. Under these sukkumstarnses, Mann’ (turning to Mrs. 
W. J. Florence), will you, by a Large Majority, he mine F 
^ Mrs- W. J. Florence. Tray volongteers, mong cher juge! Libby, 

Mr. W. J. Florence. Oh, 

Jerusalem! Joy! joy! joy! JA 

(to Black Batler in back - SyjL 

ground.) Let it rain cock- 

The Spirit . of Mr. Sam 

Ward hovering over the ESjg 


NOTES FBOM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. 






Mil# 


here’s many a time as 
I wunderswhen I hears 
'Jj 17 a Washupfool Master, 
y^'j or a prime Warden, or 
a Lord Mare, or a 
V,^ Sheriff, or even a mere 
Common Councilman a 
busting away like 
thunder about . the 
rights and priverlishes 
of this that and the 
other, whether they ’re 
quite the same sort of 
‘ s Swells at home. Ah ! 
1 S\ that ’s rather a okkard 


f :/ /i 


queshun for a good 
many on us. Tho’ I 
A ain’t got any partickler 
SvVvvKvNKp cailse of complaint my- 


^ * 1 iBS*' m cause of complaint my- 

, \ self, for in course my 

Jc 5 * ‘ // /Mw\k^wS!i perfessional duties 

-Xa •/ naturally runs me into 

1 ‘ Brown 

Jla^ many a Swell, old as 

^ well as young, gets into 
'«K: \ 'V'' V ' Parliament because it 

^ ^ives him a mce excise ^ 

very iminint sittizun, 
who goes it like one 
o’clock wen he ’s a Chairman, is as mild aslja new Stilton wen he ’s 
at home. You wouldn’t believe it were the same party. Thunder 
and lightning abroad, and milk and water at home. I know it 
bekos I once lived with him, but only for a short time. I missed my 
society, and my exsitemunt and my fees and my wine. Oh no, it 
didn’t do at all. And, if the truth must be told, rather different 
wittles for both on us. No reel Turtel, and no reel Jam! not of 
any Kind, hut all quite plane ; so plane that I didn’t at all wunder 
at Master haying jso many important dinner engagements. No ! 
public life quite spiles us all for mere domestick injoyment. 




footlights . It’s an Intel- JS sKi^y IWB 

gaat dialogue, 4 too, eh? jfFgf -§§!%. J'f W f|\ 

But (confidentially to the jSf fl M J -Wk nn§^* 

audience) although Mr* and (/ 8 

Mrs. Florence are ad- 

mirahle Comedians, and & 

their Mighty Dollar cer- 

represents jin its way, legislative and financial getting at 
Washington, this is not how I managed matters in the days when I 
I was King of the Lobby. 

(Curtain falls.) 


The House and its Kitchen. 

(Resignation of Mr. Nioholl, the Commons ’ Caterer, in consequence of 
Mr. Montague Quest having complained of the Cuisine.) 

Could Mr. Nicholl 
Our palate tickle 

With boiled and stewed and roast, 

We ’d eat with zest, 

And not one Guest 
Would quarrel with his host. 


Novel Anticipations. 

Flogging the First-Born. By the Author of Beating the Ah\ 
■The Home of Truth. By the Author of The House of Lys . 
The Hill LCeplaeea. Sequel to The Veil Femoved. 

Blacklegs. By the Author of White Wings. 

Low Water. To be taken with High Spirits. 

Lorenzo. Sequel to The Mate of the “ Jessica 
A Trusting Mind. By the Author of A Doubting Heart. 

71#.. ~ T\ t ___ T»_ iV- » J.1 MT . n . 


One of the most elegantest dinners of the whole Season was given 
last Thursday week by the Fishmongers Gill, which is considered, 
and naterally, one of the most important of the lot. They ’re a very 
nice respectable set is the Fishmongers, tho a leefle too libberal in 
their Pollitios for my money. Much as I likes Libberality in most 
things, in Pollitics it means Change, and, like Masters and Wardens, 
I wants no change. 

That bright jewel of a Soldier, Sir Garnet Wolsey, spoke well as 
he always does. # He goes right to the pint, like a charge of Cavalry. 
I likes to hear Mm stand up for the yotmg Soldiers. He says they ’re 
just as good as the old uns. Ah ! I wish I could say the same for 
the young Waiters. 

After that we had rather a turn thing. They drunk to the French 
Embassador, and, may I never taste Old Port again if he didn’t 
return thanks in French ! I should like to know how many on us 


~ "J WM? AUbllVX UX £2. JSVV.UM7iy MLCUTO. 

My Fathery Daughter. By the Author of That Son of Mars. 


ana. jdhuwjh aia, a grinning ana noaaing tueir neaas, you 'a Ha' 
thought they all knew what he were talkin’ about. Then they 
drunk the House of Lords. That ’s the toast for me, especially when 
nicely buttered. I riverences the House of Lords. I never knowed 
a Peer as gave_me less than half a crown. 

(Signed) Robert. 


Found him at last ! 

After announcing that he was going; to appear at the Havmarket 
Theatre last Saturday, Mr. J. S. Clarke suddenly changed his mind, 
and finding the Theatre tod hot to hold him, intends to keep it closed 
for refrigerating purposes during the next fortnight, —a less expen- 
sive process than cooling it with the Bouoicault-patent-Bnc?a/- Tour- 
Ventilator. It is clear that Mr. Clarke possesses some private and 
authoritative tip as to what the next fortnight’s temperature is going 
to be, and henceforth the temporary tenant of the Haymarket Theatre 
will be identified with the Clarke of the Weather. 
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A SKETCH AT TROUDEAUVILLE. 

After the Bath, the Count and Countess de St. Camembert haye a little Chat with their Friends before Dressing- ; and 
Monsieur Rouoouly, the famous Baritone, smokes a quiet Cigarette, ere he plunges into the sandy ripple. 


PUNCH’S ESSENCE OP PARLIAMENT. 

Monday , August 30 (Lords) . — European Concert “ all right up to 
now,” says Lord Granville. Turkish movement rather too ratlen- 
tando, perhaps; hut it is hoped that the lagging Ottoman will soon 
he brought up to time. 

Gronnd-G-ame Bill. Lord Redesdale boldly moves its rejection. 
But who recks Redesdale ? Apostate Peers look upon Abdiel as an 
old fogey. The Great Educator rises, and posing as Chiron, Nestor, 
TJlysses, and Puck— particularly Puck— all in one, addresses the 
Mouse on this wise : — 

The Bill is bad, bad with as baneful badness 
As our beloved Abdiel (worthy fossil!) 

In his three points hath pictured it ; base breaeh 
Of contract-freedom ; violation vile 
Of immemorial rights of Property ; 

Shapen to stir up strife ’twixt close-knit souls, 

The Damon and the Pythias of our day, 

Landlord and Tenant. Arrogant as false. 

Conciliation none, nor compromise, 

Containing. Lo 2 it turns the lawless poacher. 

Land's loathliest enemy, to an “expert,” 

A licensed trespasser, who may, o’erbold, 

“ Stand in the sunshine of the Constitution, 5 * 

And flourish his free weapon in the face 
Qf Providence and of the Manor’s Lord. 

Most horrible ! {Shudders visibly.) Yet, to reject the Bill, 

As Bede sd ale moves, were — well, were ticklish— ticklish. 

Dignus v indice nodus y ‘Not such knot 
This knotty question quite. For me, in faith 
/have no interest in the snbject, none. 

Hughenden’s hermit, I, calm Cmcinnatus, 

To cabbage-culture sworn, not any more 
A candidate for Parliament, nor like 
To rear or tumble Ministries again ; 

Only the Constitution's humble champion, 

And yours, my Lords, and yours ! (Pauses, much moved, then 
rallying, proceeds.) Peers, ’tis a trap, 

This bold bad Bill, baited to snare your pride 


And catch your prejudice, and so disarm you 
For imminent Constitutional Armageddon ! 

So, to Committee let it pass, and there 
Be purged, pared, picked to pieces, purified, 

As your sweet wills and subtle wits decree, 

Till ’tis a very J Bottom of a Bill — 

By much Amendment, as by Ass’s head, 

Translated, changed, transmogrified. So do, 

0 Peers, my ermined brethren j proving thus 
That you ’re self-sacrificing patriots, 

Paladins versed in valour’s better part, 

And— more considerably un to snuff 
Than Redesdale or the radicals conceive ! 

And behold the Peers did even as Puek advised, with results that 
may perchance he manifest anon. 

( Commons.) — The Irish Members kept their word, and did not 
considerably “out-run the Constable” in the matter of that Con- 
stabulary Vote, which was agreed to after due debate. 

Then Courtney suggested, de die in diem, 

Verbatim Reports ! Well, of course they may try ’em ; 

But Lunch would just warn the palavering lot, 

That at 85, Fleet Street, no rubbish is shot ! 

The Sitting wound up with Navy Estimates and Ways and Means. 

Tuesday {Lords ). — Mare-skins I Rabbit-skins ! I ! (See Cartoon.) 
Little more left of the Ground-Game Bill when their Lordships had 
done with it. Tenant farmers think there’s a good deal to be got 
out of it, and the old “ Expert ”— thank thee, Ben, for teaching us 
that word I — thought so too. 

(Commons.) — The old old Optimist v. Pessimist controversy anent 
our Iron-clad Fleet once more resumed between Officialdom and ex- 
Officialdom. The upshot, of course, was that nothing could be 

than the actual state of affairs, or mor e sa ^ s fo c ^ or y tiian the 
worse alarming 

outlook. ' John Bull pays his money, and may take his choice of 
the two views. 

Then prolonged palaver about the Dark Continent, the land of 
geographical mystery and political muddle. The relations between 
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the Colonists and what m call the Mother Country (but they seem to regard as a 
sort of Mother-in-Law Country), are a little strained. South- African settlers, 
like South' African sherry, seem to have a fine faculty for disagreeing with 
everybody except, perhaps. Sir Bartle Frere; and the Home Government 
cannot agree with him . It is clear that “ England in Africa ” is not yet a 
satisfactory subject for epic treatment. Who will he our Scipio Africanns in a 
peaceful sense, a worthy snccessor in policy to Livingstoice in pioneering ? 
Mr. Chambeelaest, on behalf of the Government, avowed the most excellent 
intentions in the most exemplary manner. Mr. Punch hopes that something 
good may come of it. Burials Bill, back from the Lords, read a Third Time. 

Wednesday {Lords). — Chorus of Peevish Peers. Eh ? What? Registration 
of Yoters (Ireland) Bill ? At this time of the Session ? Pooh I pooh I altogether 
infra dig . Those confounded Commons are coming it quite too strong. Let ’s 
chuck it out, unconsidered, just to show we ’re not to be trifled with. 

[ Do so, by a majority of 12. 

(Commons.) — Chorus of exasperated Paddies . Another base and brutal insult 
from the Hereditary and Irresponsible Legislators ! Revenge ! ! ! Let ’& oppose 
the Appropriation Bill! [Do so, and yet further prolong the Session. 

Mr. Punch (and the Public). “A plague on both your Houses ! ” 

Thursday (Lords).— The Ground-Game Bill having been ground down till, 
like the Yankee girl’s nose, it rather resembles “the little end of nothing 
whittled down to a point,” is allowed by the Peers to pass, amidst fresh ebulli- 
tions of patrician petulance. To doggerelise it : — 

Lord Vivian' regarded all Babbits as Vermin, and hinted that he such vermin hated ; 

Lord Bateman was sick of Hares and Babbits, and wished they were all exterminated. 
Lord Feversham vowed farmers value these 44 vermin/* forty millions are annually vended. 
Then the Lords’ little gam with the Ground-Game Bill, at least fox the moment, was ended. 

( Commons.) — Over the Census Bill Honourable Members got senselessly 
incensed concerning the “ return of religions opinions ” question, Orthodoxy 
and the other Doxies slang-whanging each otheriust as if they were really in 
earnest. Bright turned on his tartest tap. Yon should know better. John. 
Noblesse oblige ! Let the Olympians keep to their Nectar, and eschew the sour 
small beer of petty polemics. 


Sir Wilfrid Laic&on. Ah! Happy Thought! The 
Eastern Question! Mustn’t finish the Session without a 
chat on that novel theme. What is the Government 
doing ? Nothing, I trust, or at least nothing that means 
anything. Bat what is ail this shocking talk about 
“ Coercion ” and “ Naval Demonstrations ? ” Methinks 
I sniff gunpowder ! European Concert all very well so 
long as it plays no military music, nor^ drowns the Btill 
small voice of my soul’s idol, Absolute Non-Intervention. 
Let the Government formally take the pledge of Total 
Abstinence (from aught but toast-and- water and talkee- 
talkee) before it sends us to our homes, 
i Lord Hnrtington. The Naval Demonstration is simply 
: a demonstration of the unbroken harmony of the Six 
i Concerted Powers. Q. E. I). The Turk is not an 
absolute donkey ; and I won’t insult him by supposing 
that he ’ll court actual Coercion ; but if he does— ahem I 

[Not to be drawn. 

Mr. Bourke. We won’t embarrass you , as you embar- 
rassed us ; but, oh ! what a lovely mess you are making 
of the whole business ! [Hugs himself 

Sir II. Wolff. Ditto to Mr. Bourse. [Chuckles. 

Sir C . Bilke. The Six against Turkey mean peace, 
not war, and would preserve the Porte, rather than 
pickle it. Conservatives cast cold water on the European 
Concert : we trust it to keep Europe out of hot water. 
You 7 ll see I [Subsides into his seat, and a serene smile. 

Mr. Punch. I must keep my eye on the lot of vou ! 

[Keeps it. 

Friday . — Long Sessions make short tempers ! That, 
Mr. Punch opines, is the only possible excuse for the 
peevish competitive puerilities in which Lords and 
Commons to-night indulged. That grave and reverend 
Signior, Lord Redesdale, gave notice of a bogus tu 
quoque Resolution reflecting on the Lower Honse, Mr. T. 
O’Connor, as a retort discourteous, moved to abolish the 
official salary of Lord Redesdale. Mr. Forster was 
intemperately minatory of the Upper Chamber, Sir S. 
Northcote as intemperately denunciatory of Mr. Fors- 
ter. Finally, Mr. Cardan made an unmitigated J eru- 
salem of himself, and got “named” and suspended. 
Fitting climax of childish contentiousness ! In the lucid 
intervals of shindying insanity, the Lords agreed to most 
of the Commons’ Amendments to the Burials Bill, and 
the Commons to certain of the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Ground-Game Bill. On Saturday the Lords agreed to 
amended Amendments on Ground- Game, late Hares and 
Rabbits, Bill, whieh, to quote our astute old Expert, is 
not quite what it was on its first appearance in the 
Upper House. 

Hurroo! Land at last! Prorogation imminent— as 
Mr. Gladstone would say, “ within measurable distance.” 
Mr. Punch's prophetic (and impatient) soul flies in 
advance of the lagging hours, and thus informally dis- 
misses lingering Session and long-tried Senators : — 

My Lords, likewise also ye gents of the Commons, 

No doubt you’re impatiently waiting my summons. 

Farewell I get ye gone from my eyes and the House, 

Go pop at the partridge, go bang at the grouse. 

Having weathered all storms, use this glorious weather 
To breath e Autumn’s ether, and sniff Autumn’s heather. 

Forget ills of Ireland on Scotia’s hills ; 

Let your musings, dear boys, be of bags, not of bills. 

Be your talk still of sport, not its laws but its pleasures ; 

May your consciences lose the dead weights of dead measures 
All work and no play has made Jack a cross boy ; 

Let him now in relief from long jawing find joy. 

Let Elcho court silence, and Redesdale woo peace, 

And Chaplin and Churchill from chevying cease. 

May Northcote find Firmness, and may Harcourt find Tact, 
And Forster Discretion, and Gorst grasp of Fact. 

From A. Bartlett's bonnet may gales blow the bees, 

And Wolpp lose those Bogeys that stupidly tease. 

May sanity clear Billon’s much-muddled mental-man. 

May churl Biggar learn to behave like a gentleman, 

May Commons and Lords get their wits out of tangles. 

Learn manhood and manners and cut boyish wrangles. 

The Queen’s Speech to summarise— autumnise rather,— 

Be off! Go to everywhere !— Jericho— farther ! 

You ’vehad a hot Session ; we hope that next Season 

You ’ll do better work with more temper and reason. I 

At present relieve House and Town of your presence, 

Ana Pumh of the task of extracting more Essence ! 


“Seaside Maidens.” — Tinsley's Slimmer Number. 
Specimens of Henty "Working, very Henty-resting. 
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have to spare ” ? Post-cards to everybody 1 
at Midlothian asking the question. ! 

Saturday.— eel very strong. Try to cut 
cut down, mainmast with axe. Stopped by 
Captain, who says, will interfere with navi- 
gation of ship. 

Propose to Captain to let Grantully Castle 
sail off to Constantinople, to form part of 
Naval Demonstration. He says. “ No 
powder on board.” I reply. “ Don’t want 
powder. Sultan never spoken to in iirm 
manner that he hasn’t at once yielded,” 
&c, (Quotation from Midlothian speech.) 
Captain says, would be happy, but Tory 
man-at- wheel would never consent to steer 
for Constantinople to coerce Sulta.iv. . I 
offer to steer myself, also to reef or set sails 
when required, to swab decks, attend to 
boiler, light engine-tires, &c. Doctor says, 
really must husband strength. Why 
“husband”? 

Sunday.— Off Irish Coast. Deputation 
and Address from distressed landlords, 
also from distressed tenants. Ship fired 
at by Fenians. Is this gratitude? Retire 
to cabin, and think about Irish Land Bill. 
Telegram from Hartington : — “ Hope yon 
are husbanding strength. When may we 
dissolve ? ” Telegraph hack : — “ Why dis- 
solve ? Go on to October.” Send off post- 
card to Czar, another to Sultan*, ana five 
others to persons asking for my autograph, 
my opinion out the best sort of nibs for 
pens, and my views on Phrenology. Note.— 
Can Cocoa nibs be utilised for writing 
purposes ? Look up subject for pamphlet. 

Greenock , Monday. — Deputation from 
Liberal Association, with a Scotch Baillie 
at their head. Thank goodness! Have 
succeeded in making a speech at last— 
Doctor fortunately being engaged below— 
feel like Dr. Tanner did after his fast. 
Deputation “ hoped I wouldn’t work so 
hard.” I said I wouldn’t. 

N.B. — Despatches to Bipon — mustn’t 
post this in Scotland, however — A meer., 
Bismarck, &c., &c. Co on with Life of 
Lord B d. Write twenty-seven post- 

cards, and three magazine articles. Doctor 
says must really husband energies. I will. 

Oban, Tuesday . — Ship going at “dead 
slow,” because of crowds of boats, with 
wild fishermen on board. They want r to 
see me, they say. When they see me, they 
cheen Touching. Involves my standing 
on bridge all day. Go below, and shake 
hands with fishermen through port-hole. 
Read Shelley’s Hellas , and determine to 
annex all Thessaly to Greece. Practise a 
hornpipe before turning in. Doctor says 
husband energies, &c. Why “husband”? 
I wiU. 

{Jumps on shore , and trains up to 
Downing Street in time for Cabi- 
net Council . 


A Fuzzier. 

We cuH this from the Western Morning 
News of Ang. 31 : — 

W ANTED, a steady, respectable Youth, 
as JUNIOR CLERK in the Nursery.— 
Apply, &c. 

A very J unior Clerk he must be. About 
four years old, perhaps. But what, if older, 
is he wanted for ? To act as under nursery- 
maid, and with some knowledge of arith- 
metic, to set down two and carry one? 
Can’t make it out. 


THE BUN INCIDENT. 

By drawing the attention of the House 
to Mr. Sullivan's Buns, Mr. Labouchere 
treated him to an additional Puff. 



GAUL AND ALBION. 

Tom . “ Ask them to come and play Cricket with us, Effif.” 

JEffic . u Youlez-vous yen in jouer Cricket avec nous ? ” 

Alphonse. “ No, sank you, Msess ! My Parents say it is no genteel fob zb beetle 

M BESSES TO PLAY ZE CRICKET 1 Ve TILL PLAY ZB SKIPPINROPE IF YOU TILL, OR ZE SHUTTLE- 
DORS AND ZE BaTTLECOCK 1 ” 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

Put every halfpenny you have, on Robert the Devil. Mind — Robert for "the Leger! 
Not Robert the exceHent waiter who contributes to your] paper, but Robert the winner. 
He won’t make a waiting race of it you’ll see. 

Private and Confidential. House of Co * 

And now, my dear Sir, a word in justice to myself. I was silent last week. This 
needs no excuse, as you know my hints on sporting matters are only to be occasional. But 
I know that quite a different interpretation has been placed upon my absence from your 
columns. I am perfectly well aware that the following story is “ going the rounds.” 

I am accused (in spite of my well-known dislike to unnecessary writing) of having forged 
the name of the widow of my uncle to a bill of exchange for a considerable sum I Saving 
done this, it is actually asserted that I discounted the document at a sacrifice of eighty 
per cent.— thus realising only a fifth of the marketable value of the security ! This unbusiness- 
like conduct (it is so like me to be unbusiness-like !) it is pretended was followed by a whole- 
sale seizure and realisation of some Stocks I happened to he holding in trust for two little 
orphans of tender years. They say this of me when they know that I perfectly doat upon 
children, and am always playing with them ! It is further reported that after holding the 

f late at a church-door, I decamped with the proceeds before the, conclusion, of the sermon ! 
did leave early, but simply because I was carried away by my feelings. 

It is declared, too, ana apparently on most trustworthy authority } that I have managed to 
rob a Bank when all the world was slumbering ! Yet I am always in bed by eleven, except 
when absolutely prevented by some pressing engagement! However, let that pass. I proceed 
with the other events in the indictment. The Police pretend to believe (so I have been 
told by a Magistrate I met on the Bench the other day) that I, as Treasurer of the Poor 
'Widows’ Crust of Bread Fund, the Sunday Scholars’ Bank, and other equally meritorious 
institutions, have used theYoluntary (Hay a stress upon the word “Voluntary”) Contribu- 
tions to me in my official character for my own personal maintenance ! Is this not really 
sad ? How few understand the real meaning of the proverb, “ Charity begins at home ! ” 
Why continue the long list of my alleged peccadilloes ? Sir, in the most solemn maimer 
in the world, with the utmost 'impressiveness, I declare that the whole story has been 


considerably exaggerated ! 


Yours, 


The Colonel en retraite. 


* Remainder of address illegible. House of Commons or House of Correction ? Much the same, by 
the way, when an Amended Bill comes down from the Lords. — Ed. 


NO POLITICAL QUESTION. 

Q. Why was Mr. Gladstone during his cruise like an itinerant' tinker ? 
A. Because he was travelling “ on the mend.” 
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THE CRY OF THE CLERK! 






jk hy do # they talk of the Border-Land, the 

^ Kj rippling: streams and miles of heather, 

Bjj j To one who, scribbling:, pen in hand, can 

fem)j ,V T j) scarce keep body and soul together? 

SpfFff ' My border-land’s twixt life and^death, and 

-'O- | take me away from the roar of the street, 

=SSslhP*1S Wm That rings^in my ears from^morn to night, 

: Why do they open their ears to sorrow, and 

JLi't? I lk JgPjjf close them fast to the Cry of the Clerk ? 

v 1 ^ Envious ? No ! Let them visit the sea, 

-, J -- neither pain nor pleasure are far to seek, 

: ?A‘! - 1 But seas and summers are not forme with 

|*3 My only change m from desk to home, my 

My baby’s face is my only moon / and the 
fe\y0 ggfcl eyes of my wife are my only stars. 

I jy® " a The rocks I climb are the paving-stones, 

and^the Milkman’s voice is the morning 

- rjast ^^fef^S|S Sr v That wakes me out of my land of dreams, 

4eV ^ — where I journey at times, though a 

penniless Clerk I 

Twenty odd years I have"sat at the desk,[in the same little den in the same old court, 

Profit and loss I have balanced them up, the firm seemed richer when bread was short. 

Drones and bees in the same glass-hive ; but they looked on as I made the honey, 

But it did seem hard they should waste so much, when I could have cringed for a loan of 
money 

To save my sick, to bury my dead, to bring to haven the buffetted bark 

That threatened to split on the sands of Time with the life and love of the threadbare Clerk ! 

I don’t growl at the working-man, he his virtue strict or morality lax ; 

He ’d strike if they gave him my weekly wage, and they never ask him for the Income-tax I 
They take his little ones out to tea in a curtained van when the fields are green, 

But never a flower, or field or fern in their leafy homes have my children seen. 

The case is different, so they say, for I ’m respectable, — save the mark ! 

He works with the sweat of his manly brow, and I with my body and brain— poor Clerk ! 

Respectability ! That ’s the word that makes such fellows as I grow lean, 

That sends my neighbours to Margate Pier, and sets me longing for Kensal Green I 
What in the world is a slave to do, whose ink- stained pen is his only crutch, 

Who counts the gain that staggers his brain, and fingers the till that he dare not touch I 
Where ’s the ambition, the hope, the pride of a man like me who has wrecked the Ark 
That holds his holiest gifts, and why r Because he is honest and called a Clerk ! 

Why did I marry ? In mercy’s name, in the form of my brother was I not horn ? 

Are wife and child to be given to him, and love to he taken from me with scorn ? 

It is not for them that I plead, for theirs are the only voices that break my sorrow, 

That lighten my pathway, make me pause ’twixt the sad to-day and the grim to-morrow. 

The Sun and the Sea are not given to me, nor joys like yours as you flit together 
Away to the woods and the downs, and over the endless acres of purple heather. 

But I ’ve love, thank Heaven ! and mercy, too ; ’tis for justice only I bid you hark 
To the tale of a penniless man like me — to the wounded cry of a London Clerk ! 

CRICKET EXTRAORDINARY. 

We don’t know much about Cricket — off the hearth ; hut we fancy that this report, from 
the Daily Telegraph, of the Yorkshire and M.C.C. match is a startler : — 

“ The M.C.C. had 134 to get to win, but on going in they made a disastrous start against the bowling 
of Prate and Bates. Before a run had been scored, Mr. Walker was bowled for 8. Barnes was 
sent back, and at 14 Mr. Steel was caught behind the bowler. Mr. Studd was caught at short leg, 
Midwinter was caught at slip, and Flowers run out.” 

Before a run had been scored Mr. Walker was bowled for eight. Where was the scorer ? 
Asleep ? Or didn’t Walker run ? Or is it all a beautiful dream ? As we began by 
remarking, we do not know much about Cricket ; but we cannot refrain from remarking 
on the evidently cowardly conduct of Mr. Steel, who “was caught behind the howler.” 
Why did he hide behind the bowler? Why didn’t he stay and face the ball like a man? 
We shouldn’t have done so, we admit ; hut then we shouldn’t have put ourselves forward iu 
so conspicuous a maimer. But to get behind the bowler, and be caught there ! — Bah I 
It ’s un-English. 

M. C. C. v. Hampshire . — The M-C.C., in their match last week against a Rural District, 
produced a rural Eleven, which included a Wood, a Hill, a Park, a Green, a Bird, a Wild, a 
Long, and a West. 
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produced a rural Eleven, which included a Wood, a Hill, a Park, a Green, a Bird, a Wild, a 
Long, and a West. 


Why is a Prize Mastiff like two London Cabs ? Because he ’s a Hansom one and a 
Growler. 


GAME. 

Shotover Park , September 1, 
Dear Sir, 

Ik reply to your request that I should 
give you an account of “ my day with the 
Partridges,” I send these few lines, in haste 

to catch the 

I Partridges. 

% ' . .« , ^ V That’s aH. 

^ Sport at 

Cartridge Castle . {Report from House- 
keeper's Room.) — Ma’s cupboard open. 
Splendid sport among the Preserves. Real 
jam. 

Sport . — We have received good reports 
of the sport at High Beech, Epping Forest, 
Chingford, Margate and Ramsgate and 
Scarborough Sands, where the Cocoa-nut 
shooting is first-rate. Aunt Sallies rather 
shy. Nuts rather wild. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

The City Press is right in saying — 

<f The reconstruction of the Central Criminal 
Court is just one of those matters which should 
by no means be delayed a moment longer than 
can possibly be helped. . . .The visit which we 
ventured to recommend the members of the Com- 
mittee to pay, when the business of the Old Bailey 
is in full swing, would enlighten them upon the 
many points it is desirable should be taken into 
consideration in the work they are about to un- 
dertake with the sanction of the Corporation.” 

The “ business of the Old Bailey in full 
swing” is unpleasantly suggestive. But j 
the subject, like the Court, should he tho- | 
roughly ventilated. And, a propos , as we j 
have New Law Courts, why not furnish 
them with a few new Laws ? For the pre- 
sent, as suggested, _ let the Committed visit 
the Old Bailey while the business is “in 
full swing,” and in order not to decide hur- 
riedly, let them suspend their judgment. 


Hero to Hero. 

Horse Guards , Rlysian Fields , 
Sept . 3, 1880. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington" pre- 
sents Ms compliments to Major-General Sir 
; Frederick S. Roberts, K.C.B., Y.C., and 
begs to say that by reference to the Wel- 
lington Despatches , vol. ii., p. 361, Sir 
Frederick will see that the Duke marched 
to Poouah from Seringapatam at the rate, 
upon an average, of thirteen and a half 
miles a day. Sir Frederick S. Roberts 
has marched from Cabul to Candahar at 
:the rate, upon an average, of sixteen 
! miles and three-quarters daily. F.M. the 
Duke heartily congratulates the General, 
who has been walking so rapidly and so 
triumphantly in his footsteps. 


BOUND TO BE SO. 

Judging- from the cartloads of trashy 
books on the leading Libraries’ Lists ana 
at the bookstalls, there must be a large 
number of ready hut unreadable writers 
whose incapacity is only equalled by their 
pen-and-ink capacity, wMbn must be pro- 
digious. 


WT To Co**Mj»02n>mris .— The Editor does not hold himself bound to acbnowledye, return, or pay for Contributions. In no ease can these be returned unless accompanied by 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

At the Westminster Aquarium . 

<r. # aa u 7\ hen the large Establishment 

ck w re j opposite the Abbey, and within 

^ V" — ' hail of the Houses of Paxlia- 

*<***> u ment. was ODened to the public. 

=ss var7^gig f r w m 1 rr ^^^ as= ^' the more earnest of Mankind 
r3r believed that the prospects of 

Tltr \\ fjTi-. ' J'ff: If Science, Art, and Literature, 

if 'SLjfc, 4 were brightening. In the 

•m; f address presented to a Prince 

t&i* JpTE&fc of the Blood at the inaugural 

1 * %*%:% ceremony, pointed allusion 

Tvas Hiade to the fact that 
Albert the Good had left 
r-x vE^ ! JaBBy a t his lamented decease many 

sx> x v ■ schemes for the regeneration 

of the World in general and 
the British Nation in particu- 
lar, in an unfinished state. It 
was suggested that certain Philanthropists, bound together by the 
magic brotherhood of the Limited Liability Act, had taken this very 
much to heart, and that they had determined, through the agency of 
a Summer and Winter Garden, and a Eeceptacle for Unusual Fish, 
to set everything right. In a word, what the Prince Consort 
had commenced, was to he finished by the Directors of the West- 
minster Aquarium. A first step towards the Millennium was made 
by the election of all the Birth, Wealth, and Talent of England to 
the distinguished post of “ Honorary Fellow.” It was generally 
understood that the body thus constituted was to act as a sort of 
Collective Guardian Angel to the Institution. Since then the walls 
of London have told occasionally of the progress of the good work. 
At one time the hoardings were covered with a very remarkable 
woodcut representing an apparently inoffensive young lady in a 
bathing costume, in the act of being blown from the mouth of a 
six-thousand-and-eighty-nine-ton gun, to the evident delight of a 
crowd of well-dressed loungers. And at this very moment the public 
are being earnestly invited through the same agency to gaze upon 
another young lady in another bathing costume, as she, with pink 
hoots, holds high revel over some buns and a cup of tea on her back 
in a tank. But as the exception proves the rule, these little eccen- 
tricities of management might inferentially denote that the great 
scheme of national improvement, in the sternest sense of the words, 
was progressing satisfactorily. I determined to judge for myself, j 
and expend a shilling — or more. 

. Before entering, I glanced at the placards on the walls. I par- 
ticularly noticed three pictures. One represented an enormous 
gorilla, presumably about eighty feet high, as he seemed to he 
resting in a forest, with his hand clutching the tree-tops. The next 
depicted a desperate battle waged by a select hand of graceful hut 
bloodthirsty savages. The last was a little perplexing — it was a 
strange group labelled, 44 Comic Military Baud twice daily.” Per- 
plexing, I repeat, from a Millennium point of view. The. battle 
and the gorilla sketches might have had some connection with the 
Darwinian theory and the Survival of the Fittest. 

Glancing sorrowfully at a couple of melancholy seals in a hath, and 
courteously refusing to buy a magic pen- wiper, or some equally use- 
ful article of a young female, who, although personally a stranger 
to me, addressed me in a manner suggesting that she had known me 
intimately all my life, and longer, I approached the Grand Marquee. 
This I heard was the home of “ Ourang, the Old Man of the Woods,” 
whose pictorial acquaintance I had already made in the sketch of the 
gorilla.. I paid another fee (the second), and found myself in a red 
and white tent, nearly entirely occupied by the basin of an unused 
fountain. In a corner was a cage, and in the cage was a wretched 
looking monkey (seemingly rather larger than a good sized cat) 
clinging listlessly to the top bars of his prison* This was 4 4 Ourang.” 
The creature gazed at me sadly, having probably satisfied himself 
that I had not come in with an ** order.” His expression said 
plainly, 44 Poor idiot ! you have paid an extra shilling to see me ! ” 
Then he yawned. I couldn’t help asking with Dick Swvelter’s 
friend in the Old Curiosity Shop , 44 Is the Old Man friendly?” 
The Old Man was friendly, but bored. Finding that 44 Ourang ” 
seemed anxious to shun observation, I turned my eyes away, and 
consequently came face to face with the following 44 norice : ” — 

44 Visitors are most particularly requested not to give the animal 
food of any description • The greatest care has to be exercised in 
choosing its diet*™ 

This wonld have excited my curiosity had I not seen on the ledge 
of the case a collection of comestibles that were apparently being 
reserved for 44 fhe Old Man’s” dimer. The collection consisted of three 
halves of lemons, a small brush (such as is used for blacking boots) 
and some sawdust. Having made this discovery, 1 thought it time 

to take my leave. As I departed I observed that “ the OH Man” was 
seemingly attempting to break tbe tedium of his confinement by 
peeping through a hole in his tent, at tbe half-suppressed grimaces 
of a solemu looking Gentleman in evening dress, who was busily 
employed on tbe stage of tbe Institution in giving a spirited render- 
ing of tbe characteristic sounds of a country farm-yard. I was glad 
to notice this as it seemed to attract Ourang’ s attention for a moment 
from the evidently- startling performances of the Industrious Fleas, 
who, although advertised to appear in another part of the building, 
had certainly chosen “tbe Old Man” himself as a platform for a 
portion of their little entertainment. 

I now followed the sound.of some hideous shouts to their source — 
a room in the gallery. For a third time I paid a shilling. On* 
entering the apartment, a i 

youth was sayhjg^“ ^ cigars’ P£ . i;y/ , 

? unt ^their ^prey and" sur- <j 

their song of^ joy.” Upon 

can costumes that I cannot \ 

additions from a* nuscella- 

neous collection ofarticles W — 

began to jump about ani ^ 

yell iu a manner suggestive 
of an impromptu charade 

got up by schoolboys quite devoid of dramatic talent. Such a hunt ! 
—or to adopt the evident Zulu pronunciation, such “an 7 unt I ” 
After a few more Colney-Hatch performances they began to shake 
bands with the spectators, with the immediate result of clearing the 
room. I lagged behind, having noticed a certain sameness in the 
Entertainment (which I had only partly witnessed), and asked if 
what I had seen differed materially from what I had not f The 
youth, a most courteous young gentleman, explained to me that, 

“ he thought the words of their songs was different ! ” 

Did the exigences of space permit, I would report in detail how 

I paid a fourth shilling to see Chang, sixpence to visit my valued 

friend, the Chess Automa- 
ton from, I think, the 
^Tl { _ Crystal Palace (business 

J was. slack, and there was 

I mission, rather suggestive 

| ; jj of the Automatou and the 

j I!, shirt-sleeves during the 

i 11 pauses between^ the^per- 

« i ll pence to gaze into a glass 

\ | J 1 which increased my natu- 

to a condition of revolting 
obesity. I was lured into 
this’ last exhibition by seing a placard bearing the inscription, 
“Boars of , laughter! See yourself as others see you!” I, so far 
from being amused, was very angry, and nearly knocked tbe at- 
tendant’s (a small boy’s) head off l As for the Giants, I could learn 
nothing about them, as “the full descriptive lecture at 3*$0” was 
not delivered. What there is in my personal appearance to 
induce everyone to pester me to buy photographs as touching 
mementoes of my visit, I don’t know. But so it was. 

It remains but to say that, as I left, a talented gentleman, in yellow 
satin trowsers, was balancing a quart bottle on ms nose, or perform- 
ing some other dangerous feat of au equally intricate character on 
the stage, to the languid satisfaction of a group of well-dressed 
visitors of both sexes. I attended the place in the afternoon. In 
the evening I understand, there are many attractions,, chiefiy due to 
the marvellous magisterial licensing system of the period. In spite, 
however, of this encouraging fact, I fear, when I consider the lofty 
objects aimed at by the original Directors, I cannot honestly declare > 
that the Millennium has commenoed at the Boyal Westminster 
Aquarium— just at present. 

Reminiscences. 

The Girls? Own Paper has recently given specimens of Ladies’ 
handwriting. 

44 Ah ! ” sighed an old beau as bis grand-daughter showed him 
fac-similes, “ How well I know them all / ” 

The little one wondered. What a funny Grandpapa ! 


M 
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BONNIE BAR-GEE. 

“ The Corporation propose placing a Memorial Stone on the site of Temple Bar, in the middle of the roadway.” 



’Tis a jolly conception. 1 ” — ’twas Truscott who spoke— 
“ Though Temple Bar ’s gone, we can still have our joke j 
So let each civic wag who loves humour and me, 

Vote for putting this Stone where the Bar used to he. 
Come, out with your trowels, and up with the Stone, 
Though Cabmen may cavil, and Bus-drivers groan. 

We care for no pleadings or warnings— not we ! 

For it ’s up with the cry, * Calipash I Calipee ! ’ ” 

Now the Stone is erected, objectors are beat, 

And the Civic wags laugh at the block in the Fleet, 

'While Truscott, the joker, cries, “ Well, as you see, 

, Tis a noble memorial of humour and Mv} 1 ” 


So crash goes the hansom, and smash goes the van, 

There/ s a mingling together of horse, wheel, and man, 
Just over the spot where the Bar used to he 
They triumphantly cry, “ Calipash ! Calipee \ v 

There are fools in the East as in West, South, or North, 
But there yet may he time ere the edict go forth, 

Since there are sober men who the reason can’t see 
For obstructing the Fleet where the Bar used to be. 

Come, put up the trowels, and leave well alone ; 

Come, abandon the scheme, and have done with the Stone ! 
For if once set up, ’twould a laughing-stock he, 

To he fitly inscribed “ Calipash 1 Calipee I ” 


beware! 


REWARD OFFERED. 


The Ke e p e r s Cun” fis largely f advertised in the Field* The Gentleman who was wrapped-up in himself and directed by 
Safe so far, but what if the next invention is “the Lunatic’s his landlady to Victoria Station must have gone wrong, as he has not 
t* 11 * * sinoe been heard of. 
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COMING OUT. 

Rax is the name of a new weekly 
satirical journal to appear on the 25tn 
inst., edited, we believe, as well as 
illustrated, by Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son. Satirically, of course it will 
be a frying-pan and a warming-pan ; 
and 44 1 'll warm yon ! ” ought to be 
an appropriate legend under an illus- 
tration of ^ that sort of Pan. But is 
it called after the great god, Pan, and 
to be a sort of Satyr-day Review ? or 
is it pan the greek, as every school- 
boy knows — except the one we ’ve 
been educating ourselves — for * ‘every- jj 
thing ” Y If Pan means everything, > 
we trust he’ll do something, and 
that something well. The popular 
“ G. A. S.” is to be a main contri- 
butor, which will insure the bril- 
liancy of the Light articles. 

JL propos, in answer to numerous 
Correspondents, our esteemed Cor- 
respondent who signed himself 
44 Electric Light (‘ G. A. S. 4 * * 7 super- 
seded),” is rapidly recovering from 
his temporary loss of hair. The 
locks are removed, and he is free ! 



Timely Hint from the Queen. 

Duke of Medford “KG.,” t. e : , 
Kovent Garden. To remind his 
Grace of the Order so much needed 
there. Thank your Majesty. 


^ T ’ SG003) - A REMINISCENCE OF THE 1st, 

4 ‘That that ‘ that,’ that that Mem- Small Rustic {to tall London Visitor , who, being considered dangerous by the other guns, has been 

her placed after that other that, is asked to heed, “ Because, you know, old fellow, you do it so well”) “ Now, Zurr, yeatj hey den they 

redundant, ‘and that that ‘that’ be three Fields very well, now do’e crawl in ther— ( pomftrc# to covered ditch)— and work round 

accordingly expunged.” the next two, an 7 I 'll stay herb an 7 mark 1 77 


AGONY-POINT AMUSEMENTS. 

become an aphorism fit to pair off with Sir G. C. Lewis’s celebrated 
proverbial paradox. Perhaps were it frankly advertised that a young 
girl was abonfc to min her health in public for pay, or openly submit 
to the pangs of the rack for so many hours at the Royal Aquarium, 
some shock might be experienced even by sensation-hardened plea- 
sure seekers, some inquiry made as to the power of the law ana the 
responsibility of parents. That would be brutal and brutalising 
torture of course. Miss Beckwith’s sponsors have only undertaken 
that she shall attempt to remain in a tank of water exposed to general 
view for one hundred consecutive hours. That is public amusement ! 
True the poor child— she is little more— recently tried a much shorter 
swim, and broke down, sick and suffering. People praised her 
“pluck” then; they will now reward her success, or solace her 
failure with the same cheap tribute of selfish folly. Pluck is a good 
thing. But displayed by a young girl in the form of prolonged 
endurance of purposeless suffering, in the interest^ presumably of 
greedy relatives and callous betting men, it loses its charm, if not 
its credit* 

A swim of a hundred hours is as objectless as it is penitential, as 
ungraceful as it is degrading. Exhibitions of prowess, skill, elegant 
deftness, even of cool nerve and not too agonising endurance, are 
legitimate enough when voluntarily undertaken by competent and 
responsible agents. But a girl of eighteen floundering in a tank for 
four days and nights at a stretch, probably doing irretrievable 
damage to her constitution, at the bidding of “friends,” and for 
the morbid gratification of stupid gazers, is, we protest, an exhi- 
bition as ungraceful in itself as it is disgraceful to tbe parents 
who fustigate it, the law that permits it and the public that patro- 
nises it. 


LANDLADY’S LOGIC. 

Rents at the Seaside must be kept up — 


Because last year was a bad 1. 
season. 

Because tbe season began late, 2. 
and you must make hay, &c. 

Because the house has a sea 3. 
view. 

Because you are near the rail- 4. 
way, which is handy for 
going to town. 

Because you are near the hotel, 5 , 
which is always convenient. 


Because you are close to the 6, 
Church. 

Because you are surrounded 7, 
by all the shops in the place, 
and have only to step out to 
get any thing. 

Because the Doctor is next 8. 
door. 


Because last year was a good 
season, and therefore this is 
likely to be bad. 

Because the season began early, 
and will therefore soon be 
over. 

Because you are nicely shel- 
tered from the sea. 

Because you are some way from 
the station, and so not an- 
noyed hy the cheap-trippers. 

Because you are not near the 
hotel, and so escape the noisy 
young men leaving it at 
nights. 

Because the Church is a nice 
distance off, and you are not 
roused by the bells. 

Because you are quiet and re- 
tired, away from the streets 
and noisy shops. 

Because, though within easy 
reach of a medical man, he is 
not under your very nose, 
whichisof course unpleasant, 
as if you were going to be an 
invalid. 


THE CLOTH AND ITS CONNECTIONS. 


Pepys or Pep’s ?— “ Pep’s DiaTy ! ” growled a victim of indigos- 
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QUITE A LITTLE HOLIDAY. 

{Notes by Wandering Willie .) 

September. — Get my route for Brussels. {Note for Joke-book, or joke for 
Note-book— “ Root ” for Brussels^ Result, “Sprouts.” Think it out as I go 
along.) Having got it, the question arises, Which am I to take ? Meeting 
little Tape Rayle in the street, he at once suggests accompanying him on 
hoard his yacht. Good. Done. 

Odd that until now I should always have associated yachting with the pos- 
session of great wealth and high rank. Row, Rayle is one of those men reputed 
to possess £500 a-year of his own, and, though a barrister, very little of anybody 
else’s. His legal career began, and, as far as I know, ended with the defence 
of an old lady charged with picking pockets, who, on being sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude — about fourteen times the ordinary sentence — threw a 
boot at her advocate. Mentioning this generally to little Pitcher at the Club, 
he tells me that everybody hires someone else’s. That seems complicated. 
“ But,” he explains, “they share the expense.” Tape Rayle didn’t ask me to 
share any expense. Must *be careful to behave as a guest. Ho, I don’t like this 
idea at all, and am thinking of crying off when I run against Rayle again ; and 
it comes out, in the course of conversation, that he has had his present skipper 
four years, that his yacht is named the Dora , and that she is a thirty-tonner. 

A thirty-ton yacht ! It is curious what little that conveys to me. The Dora 
may he anything between the Great Eastern and a canoe, for all I know. 
What is a ton ? Well, one orders coals by the ton, hut beyond the fact that 
they last an uncommonly short time, my knowledge of tonnage there ceases. 
Stay ! I once heard a man in the Guards say that so many of his men went 
to the ton, and But who said it, and where he is now, I don’t know. 

How to find out what a ton is. Ha! Here at the Club is the very man, 
Multiple, M.P. for Numbers, a man that has tackled Gladstone himself on his 
Estimates, and has sent several Secretaries for India to untimely graves through 
his masterly exposure of their Budgets. I will get all information as to what a 
ton is from him. lie doesn't know . Sir Horton Kirby still in town. As he 
has got a “ ton ” in his name, he ought to know. ( Query. — W ould he like me 
to make a joke about his name? Better ask him first, and see if he’s likely 
to take it good-naturedly.) He is off before I have made up my mind whether 
to give him my joke on his name or not. It will keep till I see him again. 

August 23. — The day at last. TJp with the lark — that is, a decent, sensible 
lark — and don my yachting costume. A fisherman’s cap, which gives me quite 
the appearance of Masaniello ; a jersey, with “Dora” in red letters, and 
« jk y. C.” beneath. 

Charing Cross Station! Here axe Tapp Rayle and his friends who are 
going with us. He introduces us in such an offhand manner that we have to 
2nd out who we are afterwards, from one another, quietly and in corners. , At 
present, all I cam ascertain is, that one is Bob and the other is Beh\ 

In the carriage. Ben is a cheery little man, with the lacing Calendar 
and all the Sporting Papers. He asks me what will win the Ebor Handicap. 
How, I only know the name of one horse of whom I am perfectly certain 
he is living, so make answer, “ Bend Or.” He laughs heartily, and says I 
evidently know a thing or two. Perhaps I do, perhaps I have been knowing a 
thing or two all my nfe without being aware of it. Emboldened by my first 

success, I ask him what will win the Cesare- 
witch, a name I get out diffidently, not quite 
certain whether it hasn’t been run already. 
He wants to know how he is to know till the 
weights* are out. This throws a new light upon 
my knowledge of horse-racing, and ‘I medita- 
tively answer, “ Which also holds good about 
the St. Leger.” At this he roars, aud says I 
am a warm member. “My wig I Shouldn’t I 
like to go printing with you! Shouldn’t we 
stand on velvet! Ho weighing in accounts for 
you, but also touching, eh? We must go to 
Newmarket together. You are a warm ’un.” 
All this is said in such evident tones of admi- 
ration, that though I have no idea of what he 
seeks to convey, I cannot take offence. I cer- 
tainly am a “warm ’un,” but this is natural in 
such September weather. Ben says, “Yes, it 
is very natural.” Good fellow, Ben. 

Bob, it appears, is a great authority on cricket. 
He attends every match in London, and can repeat the county scores of the' 
season off by heart. He wants to know how 1 would constitute an English 
team to play the Australians. I suggest that, Nottingham ma4, Clarxe. 
He laughs and winks, and says perhaps I am right, and that we ’d better not 
engender iE-feding, and adds that I evidently know my way about. ' 

I subsequently discover that Clarke has been dead for several years. 
Did Bob know it ? Think not. If so, I ’ve impressed him. The Yacht. We ’re 
off. I have pictured the deck of a yacht with sailors in'red caps splicing things 
for’ard. I recline astern, on a tiger skin. By me sits, m irreproachable 
costume, an 18-caxat. golden-haired beauty. She passes over to me some cup, 
looking on me caressingly the while, as I, daintily taking a cigarette from 
my mouth, utter some pretty conceit. On the Pier, someone, gazing in^envy. 
remarks, “ That ’s a lucky man with that fine yacht and that , lovely I girl.” 
To which his friend responds, “ Tiust a Swell to enjoy himself. Don’t we 
pay taxes for him?” ' ' - Ebith. 


This suggests what I may enter 
in my Note-book as a Tenni - 
soman illustration of 



W j 


« The Bendor Difficulty.” 


THE SONG OF THE FLIRT. 

{Hood's Own— for Somebody Else.) 

H the loudest things that 
are worn 

With her cheek a pecu- 
liar red, 

A maiden sat, in a gentle- 
man’s vest, — 

This one idea in her 
head: 

To he stitched, stitched, 
stitched, 

Yet a little more tight 
in her skirt, 

The while, with her voice 
disdainfully pitched, 
She sang the “ Song of 
the Flirt!” 

“ Work ! work ! work ! 

In the broiling drive and row ! 

And work! work! work! 

At the stifling crush and show ! 

And I ’m so sick of it all, 

That to-morrow I ’d marry— a Turk, 

If he ’d ask me— I would ! For, after this, 

Yes,— that would he Christian work ! 

‘ ‘ W ork ! work ! work ! 

On the lawn in the lazy shade ; 

Work! work! work! 

In the blaze of the baked parade ! 

Tea, and tennis, and hand, — 

Band, and tennis, and tea: — 

If I can but ogle au eldest son, 

They ’re all the same to me ! 

“ You men, do you dare to sneer. 

And point to your sisters and wives ! — 

Because they simper * Hot nice, my dear ; 

As if they had ne’er in their lives 
Been stitched, stitched, stitched, # 

Each prude in her own tight skirt, 

And wouldn’t have been, without a blush, 

Had she had the chance, — a Flirt ! 

“ And why do I talk of a blush ? 

Have I much of Modesty known ? 

Why, no. Though, at times, her crimsoned cheek 
Grows not unlike my own. 

Yet strange that, not for my life, 

Could I redden as she does, deep. 

I wonder why colour called up ’s so dear,— 

Laid on, should come so cheap ! 

“ But, work! work I work! 

With powder, and puff, and pad : 

And, work! work;! work! 

For every folly and fad ! 

With Imogen’s artless gaze ? 

Ho ! — Phryne’s brazen stare ! 

With soul undone, hut body made up, 

I ’ ve all the fun of the fair ! 

“ So I work I work I work ! 

My labour never fags. 

And what are its wages ? A Spinster’s doom, 

And a place— on the roll of hags. 

Still I ogle away by the wall,— 

A playful, kittenish thing ; 

Autumn well written all over my face, 

Thongh my feet have lost their spring. 

“J3a at times,. when I’m out of breath, 

And the men go off in a pack 
To dangle about some chit just ‘ out,’— 

Who smirks like a garrison hack, — 

Ctry for a short half hour 
To feel as I used to feel 
When a girl, if my boldness was all assumed, 

My ’hau% '&t least, was real ! 

“ And at times, for a short half hour, 

It seems a sort of relief 
To think of Feed, and the few bright days 
Before h$ came to grief ! 
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A PRISONER OP WAR ! 

Hector Maclaine, R.A., Murdered at Candahar , ad, 1880. 

Come ! gather round, and I ’ll tell yon a story— 

Strange it may sound in material days. 

War is the theme, and its issne is glory, — 

. Silly, old troubadours jingled such lays. 

What is the name of my hero ? Writ plain, 

Soldier, and Scotchman, it ’s Hector Maclaine 3 

Hector sounds well in a story of battle. 

Homer had some such old hero in Troy. 

Schoolboys may doubt r but the roar ana the rattle, 

Cannon and smoke — that ’s the school of the boy. 
Woolwich Cadet ! oh! so cruelly slain : 

Why did they leave you, young Hector Maclaine ? 

Leave you, my lad ? When your “ pals” all adored you. 

Was there one comrade refused you his life ? - 
War is full dear ; but we could not afford you, 

You ; who rejoiced in the drum and the fire. 

. Ours is the loss, but to fame is the gain : 

Why did they kill you, young Hector Maclaine ? 

Kill’d you a prisoner t Left there, and lonely, 

Waiting in hope for the grasp of our hand. 

Straining your ears for our cheering, and only 
Living to leap at the lilt of your band ! 

Curs’d be the murderers ! Children of Cain, 

Those who betray’d you, our Hector Maclaine I 

How our hearts beat when we thought we could save you ; 

We were so cheery, and you, hoy. so far. 

Unfurl the colours ! We thought they could wave you 
Hope from the lads to the far Candahar ! 

Strike up the pipes ! for we ’ll at him again : 

Roberts is marching to Hector Maclaine I 


Merciless fate ! When the Highlanders started, 

Firm in their purpose to rescue a friend, 

Out from the ambush the enemy darted, 

Called the last roll, stabb’d, — and that was the end ! 
Just as we breasted the hill from the plain, 

Died, like a soldier, young Hector Maclaine ! 

Died ? Why, of course, he met death like a hero, 
Baring his breast whilst the prisoners fled. 

He was the victim, his gaoler the Hero, 

Piling hie body on heaps of the dead. 

Still, ere you fell, and were mixed with the slain, 
Scotland was true to you— Hector Maclaine I 


MUDFORDBURY IMPROYEMENTS. (P) 

While Mud-Salad Market glories and thrives in its filth, about 
five or six acres of land have been cleared in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and not a whisper is heard that one yard of this ground 
is to be devoted to the improvement of this metropolitan nuisance. 
The east side of Mudfordbury and other property has been pulled 


The east side of Mudfordbury and other property has been pulled 
down, about 150 houses have been cleared away on the east side of 
Dreary Lane, and the papers inform us that these “ extensive areas 
are now being built upon. ” How built upon ? Warehouses, * ‘ resi- 
dential chambers,” the usual number of pot-houses, of course, and 
everything instead of supplementary markets, are doubtless in course 
of formation, but not” a sign of even an extra dust-hole for tbe Ducal 
refuse. Three-and-Thirty Millions a year are collected and spent 
by our Local Rulers— to say nothing of our Eighty Millions of Impe- 
rial Taxation— and yet the centre of London is still a wilderness of 
rotten vegetable matter. 

Dangerous Observation for an Irish Landlord.— “I’ m 
Game ! ” 

The European Concert (. fust now ).— A “Concert Stuck.” 
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UNAVOIDABLY DELAYED. 


Landlady {Sea-view House). “ APARTMENTS, SIR! LOR’ BLESS YOU, SIR, THEY’VE BEEN LET EVER SO 
LONG. WHICH WE THOUGHT AS YOU WAS NEVER A-COMINM!” 

Exhausted M.P. “ AH !! THAT CONFOUNDED PARLIAMENTARY TRAIN ! NOTHING BUT STOPPAGES ! 1 ” 
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I sing- not of the tented field, hut of the grassy sward, 

Where England’s champions, flannel-clad, brown-browed, of shoulders broad, 
Met in fair fray, on an Autumn day, eleven stont and true, 

From the far-off land of tinned meats and the bounding kangaroo. 

All omens favourably smiled, for e’en the Weather’s Clerk 
Forbore to play on this great day his usual pluvial lark ; 

The sun shone fair on wickets rare, while cloudlets in the Hue, 

High o’er the huge gasometers, like Peace’s ensigns flew. 

Only one sorrow smote those souls, who longed for “ all things fair,” 
Spoeforth’s swift balls should smite no sticks— -the “ Demon” was not there; 
But Murdoch, like King Harry, scorned in heart or hope to fail, 

Spoiforth, like Percy, was but one, and this team had ne’er a “ tail.” 

Then up stood stalwart W. Grace, and up stood stout E.M., 

Eight well they knew that England’s hopes hung largely upon them ; 

The Champion flashed his dnsk slant eye right warily around, 

The Doctor braced his shoulders, and with fight foot beat the ground. 

A hit ! A hit l A single 1 So ! Steady, Sirs ! Keep straight bats ! 

For close around the fielders crouch, lynx-eyed, alert as cats. 

Blackuam at wicket, Slight at point, test nerves of steadiest stuff, 

And think not if ye sky or spoon that Grotjbe or Mottle will mnff . 

How’s that ? A shout ! The Doctor’s out, those brothers stout must part, 
But Lucas see, the great A. P., old Surrey’s champion smart! 

These ready two the strife renew, and “play ” and “hit” as thongh 
They meant to stay till Michaelmas Day, or slog till the time of snow. 

But Lucas piles and passes off, young Barnes he comes and goes, 

And still Leviathan slogs and slogs, still grows his score, and grows ; 

Till having summed his One-Five-Two, at length his sure eye fails, 

And Palmer’s hall his off stump takes, one inch below the bails. 

Oh never sure rang louder cheer from round the tourney’s Ting, 

Than greeted him the long of limb, swart-bearded, swift of spring ; 

And never more did knight rejoice who foe from saddle bore, 

Than Murdoch’s men to end at last the Champion’s spanking score. 

Time fails to tell how long and well scarce lesser heroes fought. 

How Harris drove, Steel cut, Moule stopped, and Alexander caught, 

Till, their time come, the 'English team could slog and swipe no more. 

And the Ipt were out, ’midst a mighty shout for Four Hundred plus one score I 


In vain deft Morley hurled his fast left-handers in, 
in vain 

Steel’s swiftest^ Grace’s straightest ones down on his 
bat did rain ; 

Though round him fast his fellows fell, sore-hurt yet 
firm stood he ; 

Hour after hour, till he raised the score to the figures 
One-Five-Three ! 

One point above great Grace’s pile; nor beaten then 
by ball, 

Midst one huge shout, first in, not out, top scorer of 
them all, 

To tent he went. Then the Britons, fagged, to the 
wicket once more passed, 

And it cost them six good batsmen more to win the 
match at last ! 

For many a year, in many a tent, on many a Cricket- 
ground, 

Whilst the Hatfield heads in the brim m ing jug as the 
Shandygaff goes round ; 

They will tell again how the Champions twain of the 
South Land and the West 

Contended so, nor friend nor foe conld say who bore 
him best. 

How well Lord Harris’s splendid team upheld old 
England’s fame ! 

How Murdoch’s men the honours halved and played 
their up-hill game ; 

Punch to his own young lions drinks ; but he brims a 
beaker too, 

And lifts his shout for our kinsmen stout fronfthe Land 
of the Kangaroo ! 


But he took to hitting like any ten, ’and they could not get him out 1 


YERY LIKELY. 

We read in the Daily Telegraph : — 

il Turkey will not be invited to participate with the other 
European Powers in the forthcoming Naval Demonstration*” 

We are glad to be able to add to the above piece of 
news a few invaluable items of intelligence of a some- 
what similar nature : — 

1. Master Tommy Jenkins, who is now suffering 
durance vile in the coal-hole, owing to the concerted 
action of the two chief Domestic Powers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins, for the crime of refusing to give up his best 
alley-tor to Master Jimmy Tomkins, wifi not Be invited 
to participate in the preparations which are now being 
made to give him a good sound whipping when he emerges 
from confinement. 

2. Mr. Bill Sikes will not be invited to participate 
with Mr. Justice Hawkins when the latter pronounces 
sentence on him. (Mr. Sikes) for some tr ifl ing laches con- 
nected with erroneous theories as to the rights of private 
property. On the contrary, Mr. Sikes, who, in the 
“give and take” of life, has hitherto been exclusively 
occupied with the “ take,” will find that the judicial 
application of the above phrase is that Mr. Justice 
Hawkins gives the punishment, and that he, Mr. Sikes, 
takes it. 

3. And, finally, Mr. Sikes begs to give notice that if 
he is ever restored to his proud birthright as a free 
Briton, he will not in all cases deem it necessary to in- 
vite the participation of casnal passers-by when he is 
negotiating the transfer of their watches, silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and purses from their pockets to his 
own. 

Her Majesty’s Haverley’s. 

One of the best things in the Mastodon^ Minstrels’ 
performance is the Champion Transformation Dance. 
The whole programme is certainly the most go-a-head 
Nigger Entertainment we r ve seen for some considerable 
time— varied as a kaleidoscope; never stopping; the 
Minstrel Boys taking encores in a sharp, businessrlike 
on-we-go-again sort of manner, sometimes on the stage, 
sometimes in the orchestra, giving themselves scanty 
breathing time, and the audience no thinking time, de- 
lighting everybody, specially the Antiquarian, who may 
here see, the Mastodon, and study his original Bones. 

The Truly “Great Unpaid.” — The Irish Landlords. 
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THE BEADLE! 


THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEERJESTER. 


ANTHONT DOLLOP. 


CHAPTER XV. 

After the Pair. 

The next day Canon Mattix woke up with a headache, but 
haying availed himself of a prescription given him years ago by his 
old friend the Bishop of Soda-ahjd-Bee, he felt sufficiently recovered 
to reflect calmly and deliberately on his next step. The Small - 
Beerjester Chronicle published the intelligence that the Deanery 
was vacant, a piece of news that had been known in London some 
weeks before it reached Small-Beerjester. But the Canon had other 
views just at this moment: he flew at higher game than a Dean’s- 
hat and gaiters, and probably it had struck him that could he oust 
Dr. Dowdie he might himself step into the episeopal shoes. The 
revenues of the see were considerable, and sufficient to support two 
luxuriously. But who would be the other one ? Hot Morleeha : 
that was at an end, and M. Mattes: anticipated a pleasant and 
effective vengeance in the prospect of exercising his power when he 
should be Bishop of Small-Beerjester, to depose the Arohbeacon, to 
excommunicate Precentor Arable, to dismiss Mr. Simont Simpler 
the Master of Deedler’s, and to supply their places with his own 
creatures who would be subservient to his will and pleasure. He 
would even go so far as to recall Johh Bowce, ordain him and 
make him Beadle and Percenter of Small-Beerj ester Cathedral on 
the consideration of his sharing the fees and emoluments. And who 
should be Dean? 


“Dean,” he murmured to himself, as he looked at his watch, j 
“ Je dine chez elle” and smiling at his own conceit, he brushed his 
hair, arranged his white tie, drew on his best gloves, and humming j 
“ My own, my Guiding Star!” he set off in the direction of La 
Marchesa’s hotel, for at the Canon’s request she had taken up her 
quarters at the well-known Hostelrie called The Crumpet and 
Crazier , the best Inn in any Cathedral city in England. 

At the moment of his entrance La Marchesa di JZazzegeia was on 
the table in the act of pirouetting before the glass. Placing her fair 
hand on Mr. Mattix’ s shoulder, she leapt lightly and gracefully to 
the floor. 

“ I was thinking of yon,” she said. 

Mr. Mattes: pressed her baud with both of his. It was like a 

E ieoe of delicate veal between two slices of ham. Then she took 
is hand between hers. It was another tableau to see ; a piece of 
underdone beef between two layers of the whitest bread. She was 
graceful as the celebrated Venus of Mile End, while he was only a 
raw Adonis ready to be done brown at the Are of her eyes. 

u Oh, my own one I ” exclaimed Mr. Mattix, as he knelt before 
her. He was fond of kneeling, unprofessionaUy, and out of the 
Cathedral. “Oh, my own one! my Cleopatra! my Dido! my 
(Euone! my Clytemnestra ! my Venus! my Juno! my Hebe! my 
Multum-in-Parvo ! May I call you mine ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the Marchesa, “ if it gives yon any pleasure.” 

| Mr. Mattes: blushed to the very roots of his hair. 

“W"e will go on a tour,” said the Marchesa. 

“We will. A wedding-tour.” 

“ Yes, we ’ll be married first, if you like.” Mr. Mattix sank at her 
feet, ana deolared that the Bishop should unite them that very day, 
and the Marchesa continued,— “ But when I say ‘ Tour ’ I meau a 
professional tour.” 

Mr. Mattix was not quite so ready with his answer this time, but 
he threw ou the Marchesa a look of tenderness which she accepted 

“ $e ’ll go in for it thoroughly. Three months in all the principal 
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places. I know the ropes. Picture posters everywhere, representing 
Zazzeglia and the Canon. Here look ! ” and she produced a large 
drawing and held it before the eyes of the enamoured clergyman. 

“ Now,” she exclaimed, before he had got over his first astonish- 
ment, “ I will illustrate the idea in person,” and touching a spring 
in her bodice her dress fiew off as if by magic, and showed her in 
the dazzling costume portrayed on the advertisement. 

Then she whirled round like a cockchafer, and Mr. Mattix, carried 
away by the novelty of the situation, pursued her as vainly as he 
might have ran after a brilliant butterfly, falling over the chairs 
and tables and bruising his ancles in the chase. 

“This is a very shin-ful proceeding,” laughed the Marchesa, as 
her devoted admirer paused for breath. “Now Pll teach you a 
pas de two” and taking Mr. Mattix’ s hand she twirled Mm round 
and round in a mortal agony lest he should faH headlong into the 
fender, and then, spinning him like a top, she sent him with one 
whirl into the corner, where he sat all of a heap, gasping, panting, 
and'utterly, hopelessly, enamonred of Ms enchantress. 

“ There are more whirl? ds than one,” he sighed to himself, as he 
beheld her stall carelessly pironetting. 

“We shaH make a heap of money on the tour,” said the Marchesa. 

“Money is not everything,” pleaded the Canon, who thonghthe 
might as well make one last effort to keep up Ms clerical character. 

“No,” she returned, “and everything is not money. You can 
return afterwards with heaps of coin, and he Bishop, Archbishop, 
what you like.” 

“ If I could induce the Bishop to accompany us,” he broke in. 

“WeU, why not? Bring him.” 

# An idea occurred to Mr. Mattix. Under the influence of this 
siren of the Dead Sea, several ideas were occurring to him of a very- 
novel and unclerical character. What to her were Bishops ana 
Curates, and Deans and Archbeacons, except she could use them as 
shining Hghts for an evening’s alfresco entertainment ? And, after 
all, if she were once his, what matter to him what became of the 
Bishop of Small-Beerj ester. Did he not hate Mrs. Dowdie ? Would 
it not oe well to compromise Dr. Dowdie, to get bim out on such a 


she foresaw a hriUiant success, au independence in store for her, and 
a position in society far above that of her old companions, the Blue 
Boy, Pantaleone, Scaramouch, and the other Circus people. 

“1 am free,” she exclaimed, “ the Bishop wfll marry us. Bring 
him. If you love me, bring Mm.” 

“ Love you ! I do ! But ” 

I “ Don ’t but me,” she cried, warding him off with both hands. 

“I won’t. I wiU do aH yon ask, ” and, unable to resist her smile, 
he kissed her hand again and again, and was stretching out Ms arm 
to draw the little form stiH nearer to him, when a sudden sharp 
report, as of something falling in the next room, interrupted their 
tete-a-tete, and caused the Canon to rash to the door of communica- 
| tion leading into the next apartment. It was locked, but through 
the keyhole he saw a woman stooping and picking np an umbrella 
wMch had dropped and caused the noise. 

“ Mrs. Dowdie, by Jingo ! ” exclaimed Mr. Mattix, and before La 
Marchesa could utter a word he had rushed from the room out into 
the passage, and had turned the key of the next apartment. 

He returned excitedly to La Marchesa, who was anxious to hear 
what had happened. 

“Nothing, he replied, in a hurried wMsper, “ except that Mrs. 
Dowdie has dropped her umbreHa while listening to us. She is 
locked in” 

“ The prying old cat I ” shouted La Marchesa. 

“ Yes,” and then Mr. Mattix added, “ when the oat’s away the 
mice will play. I am off to the Bishop.” 

“ Good,” cried the Marchesa, “pay him Ms fees for our marriage 
ceremony beforehand, and that will encourage him. Three guineas 
will do it. Cheque to the Bishop and we mate in one move ! ” 

“ We do ! We will I !” cried the devoted Canon, as he once more 
covered her hands with kisses, and rushed from the Hotel. 


ib noB oe well to compromise Dr. Dowdie, to get Mm out on such a Sir, — I was just sitting down to write you a long and exhaustive 
tour as that proposed by the Marchesa, then to represent Ms conduct article on the Dark Races of the Western World, when my eye aud- 
io. the highest quarters, and to walk into Ms Bishopric himself ! denly lighted on this one line in the 2 P. M, Gazette—" Discovery- 
Yes. Here was the design. of anew Gold Field in Australia.” Here’s a field for 'me! I I’m ; 

Mr. Mattix loved wildly, madly, furiously, and truly. La Mar- off. No more at present from your at present unattached 
chesa did not love at all, hut she knew every move on the board, and Colonel. 
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PUNCH’S NIGHTMARE. 

(A Vision of September.) 
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I T may liave been the 
Salmon Mayonnaise , 
or it may not. Yet, so 
it was ! 

“ Come,” said the Spirit 

/ (it was crying). “ I will 
show yon things that shall 
hairow np your soul ! ” 
Then it moved its pen- 
like wand. 

Tn a moment Mr* Punch 
found him self in a country 
inn. A tourist, clothed in 
a cheap, ill-fitting ooBtume, 
was angrily expostulating 
with the proprietor. 

“ What ! Three shil- 
lings a night for a small 
room, and eighteen pence 
for attendance! As toe 
as my name is Smith, that 
s I live at Clapham, that I 
escape Income-tax as re- 
cipient of something less 
s than a hundred and fifty 
y pounds a year, will I have 
revenge ! Mark me well— 
as 1 A Swindled Traveller ’ 
will I write to the Times ! ” 
The hotel-keeper and his family sank upon their knees as the 
vision faded away, giving place to another. 

And now the Spirit and his unwilling companion were in a sub- 
urban kitchen-garden. A venerable idiot was busily engaged in 
watching the lazy gambols of a corpulent spider. 

t( A most interesting study,” murmured the venerable idiot, and 
one that has given me materials for a letter exceeding in dimensions 
a column and a half. I must send it to the Papers.” 

The Spirit uttered a despairing cry, and waved his pen once more. 
A railway station. A lawyer’s clerk was chuckling over Brad- 
shaw's Time Tables . 

“Five minu tes late to-day, an d t o-morrow (come a fortnight) 
nearly half an hour too early! What glorious discoveries! My 
contribution will look well under the heading^ of i Railway unpunc- 
tuality.’ Not a moment must be lost in sending my co mmuni cation 
to the Papers.” 

“ And he will be as good as his word ! ” shrieked the Spirit. “ I 
have known him for many, many years ! ” . 

The Spirit had scarcely spoken when the scene had changed agam. 
A person with a vacant expression of countenance, conjuring up 
recollections of Hanwell and Colney Hatch, sat before^ a desk in a 
study. He looked up as Mr. Bunch stood before him. ‘I was 
writing to you ! ” he cried, in an ecstasy of joy. “I am the in- 
ventor of the joke about the hero of the Channel swim being Webb - 
footed, and, I have just finished an exquisite jew de mot turning upon 
the double meaning of Tanner the faster and ‘ tanner 9 the slang 

for sixpence. See, here Us ” . 1J5 

“ Take me away I ” gasped Mr* Bunch. Then he found himself 
in the presence of a lady. Such a lady ! Blue spectacles, short iron- 
grey ringlets, and fifty-two ! With these advantages a long red 
nose and a sneer worthy of Mephistopheles* 

“lama spinster,” cried this unpleasant-looking female, and 1 
warn you that Woman at last shall have her rights! In these 
twenty pages I have fully expressed my views ! ” 

“ Behold, I send them to the Papers I ” . 

“Ho, no!” murmured Mr. Bunchy as he hid his eyes in his 
pocket-handkerchief : and now, quite unmanned, wept bitterly. 

He was now in a library. .... 

“ I have discovered,” said a gentleman with very long hair, “ that 
exactly 46,782 persons pass, on an average, over London Bridge in 
the course of a summer’s afternoon. I have ascertained, also, that 
the word “and” is used no less than 863,472,003 times in the first 

edition of Pilgrim's Progress . I have also calculated that ” 

“ But why bore me with these uninteresting facts ? ” asked Mr. 
Punch* interrupting Ms persecutor. 

“ Why, indeed?” acquiesced the gentleman with the long hair. 
“ Will you not see th,em, and many others of a similar nature, in the 
letters I periodically send to the Papers ? ” 

And yet another Scene. A company of beer-bemnddled Agricul- 
turists were seated round an empty table— a table that recently had 
groaned under the weight of fish, vegetables, and butcher’s meat.. A 
fifth-rate “ silent Member” was holding forth in a desultory fashion 
upon the affairs c£ the world in general and the nation in particular. 


“My speech of many hours’ duration will not be lost,” thought 
the droning bore, as he gazed upon the slumbering faces of his 
audience ; “ as an ‘ Extra-Parliamentary utterance’ it will go down 
to fame— in the Papers I ” 

But here Mr. Punch started up. 

“ I will see and hear no more ! ” he shrieked. “ Who are you ? ” 

“lam the Spirit of the Press,” was the mournful response ; “ and 
these creatures for many weeks will haunt us both. We must learn 
to love them.” 

“Love them! ever ! Who are they?” 

“The Monsters of Dulness! The Twaddlers that will suck up 
every inch of printing space! In a word— the Vampires of the 
Silly Season ! ” 

And Punch shuddered as he repeated it. But the Spirit had 
vanished without offering him any compensation for his night’s 
disturbance. 


A PICK-ME-UP. 

“ Zoedone ” is in everyone’s month — at least its proprietors would 
be delighted if it were. A case was sent us for Counsel’s opinion. 

The case in question has been since tried 
before us magisterially. The opinions of 
our Tasting Faculty are — 

If First. — Zoedone is a first-rate drink for 

¥ \ ftiM Ml eyeryone who likes it. 
kj, Secondly * — That to those accustomed to 

mjm HII ginger-beer every day, Zoedone will be a 

pleasant change. 

J W&eezl Thirdly . — A real saving at children’s par- I 

\ ties, when, on the immortal Marchioness's \ 
method of dealing with the orange-peel and 
■r-'tfWMV water {vide Old Curiosity Shop), the young 
l»r r “rfili idea may be induced to believe that it is j 

ma m |fl) x&l MdulgingfreelyinChampagne. 
fflB 111 Fourthly* — Zoedone is a blessing— but not 

MM H an unmixed blessing,— as it goes capitally 

with any spirituous liquor, e*g., brandy, — 
ft the proportions being left to the fancy of 

g the individual mixer. 

Fifthly * — Zoedone maybe safely recom- 
mended as a beverage for your mother-in- 
law,* andjgas an admirable economical substitute for Sparkling 
Rhenish and Moselle Wines for a guest who has been asked for a day 
and has invited himself to stay a month. 

H.B. — But, seriously, here is our private and confidential tip. It 
is a tonic, no doubt about it ; but being rather sweetish, the Zoedone 
must be thoroughly iced ; then— put a liqueur glass of brandy into a 
small tumbler of Zoe, and, if you like shandygaffian sort of drinking, 
you will find this, what the leading Counsel finds his occasional fifty 
guineas, a gentle and agreeable Refresher. Solvitur drink-no-endo. 
Verb. sap. We dedicate to Zoedone this Byronic verse — 

Made of something, ere we part. 

Tell me, tell me what thou art r 
If the truth must be confest, 

"With a nip thou goeBt best. 

■With liqueur, one little “ go,” 

Zc iTj-Sav ads ayairco. 


0 Signed) 


Tristram Shandy G-aee, Sworn Taster. 


THE EHD. 


Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1880. 

(. A Vague Reminiscence of Longfellow*) 


Tardily, wearily, 
Reacheth its goal 
The Session of ’80, 

Tired old soul ! 

Cover the benches, 

And put out the light ; 
Divisions are over, 

And sittings all night. 


The bells are all dumb, 
And idle the wire ; 
Rant sinks into silence, 
Reporters retire. 

Fewer and fewer 
The few footsteps fall ; 
Quiet and Constables 
Reign over all ! 


' To OORBlSPOJTOBirrs. —The Editor does not hold himself hound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contribution 

stamped and directed envelope. Copses should be kept. 


The World. 

The Drnry Lane Advertisement says “ there is butane opinion.” 
Indeed ! Quot homines* tot sentential. Does the advertisement imply 
that only one person has seen the World f Or that the audi- 
ence spoke on the subject as one man ? Did it only pay as one man ? 
But it’s good all round, say Messrs. Merritt, Rettitt, and Harris, 
the three men of the World . 


irn, or pay for Contributions, In no case cm these be returned unless accompanied bp a 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

At the Polytechnic . 


ome time ago the new Direc- 
tors of this Institution did 
not seek to disguise the 
fact that in their opinion 


(whose name a; 
(who fumishet 


. WL. 


/i ' ~$s £ r '' — sacrificed to comic enter- 

tainments, and that me- 
,:jy Qj v : ' ehanical engineering had 

K Sj&l i been altogether put on one 

^,-7'’ • * side to make room for 

gj&i.i; r; ' “ ghosts ” and optical de- 

gzT/i ‘ lusions. But all this, so 

pf ' the new Managers pro- 

*/j' mised, was to be changed. 

V On entering I purchased 

a programme. This was the first change of 
the new Management. In the olden days the 
book used to cost a penny or twopence — now 
the price was raised to threepence. However, 
I was amply repaid for the extra ontlay by 
finding that I had bought The Polytechnic 
Journal; a Museum of Literature , Science , 
and Technology . Amongst the contributors 
to this unique publication were Lord Jeffrey 
peared to a memoir of James Watt), Bishop Hebeb 
a column about “Egyptian Enins”), and other 


contemporaneous writers. The four pages devoted to “ Literature, 
Science, and Technology,” contained three letters addressed “to 
the Editor.” The first two anent “ Eacing in Engines ” and 
“ Anomalous Action of Whitworth Planes,” were answered ; hut 
the last, about “ Bejnvenesoence,” remained unsolved. As a proof 
that the contents of the Journal scarcely merited the designation of 
“ light reading,” I give an extract from the latter 

“ The problem of Rejuvenescence, therefore, resolves itself into this : Can 
the density of the body be diminished, or be prevented from increasing ? The 
solution of this problem is not, in my judgment, beyond the resources of 
science, and I should be glad if your readers would try their penetration 
upon it.” 

Having “ tried my penetration upon it,” I could only murmur, in 
humble tones, “ Query— Anti-Fat ? ” But the gem of the paper 
was unquestionably an article upon the “ Secret of Success,” written 
presumably(as it was unsigned) by the erudite Editor himself. Here 
is an extract which strikes the key-note of the Essay : — 

“ The most important element of success is economy — economy of money 

and economy of time Our recipe for succeeding in the world, then, is 

this— work much and spend little.* 7 

Thus prepared for an “ economical,” but scientific entertainment, 
I entered the Large Lecture-Eoom, and was immediately mulcted 
sixpence for a seat that under the old management had been accorded 
“ without any extra charge.” I found the audience (not a large one) 
busily employed in munching toffy, which had evidently been pur- 
chased in the Institution during the hour and a half so generously 
allowed by the Directors for the enjoyment of the initial item on the 
programme — “ Inspection of going Machinery and different Ex- 
hibits.” When the stock of nutritious sweetstuff was all hut 
exhausted, a well-informed gentleman appeared at an illuminated 
desk, and disclaiming (in the dark) any scientific pretensions for his 
lecture, said that he was there to exhibit “ the oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope,” which, he added, “had recently been greatly improved by 
the addition of new achromatic powers.” After this he seemed 
less certain of his ground, and appeared to be playing a sort of game 
of illuminated questions and verbal answers with the officials in 
charge of the dissolving views. Thus, when the officials threw any- 
thing on the disc, the Lecturer hastened to say what it was. For 
instance, a thing looking like a gigantic elephant appeared suddenly 
with a jerk on the screen. But the weH-nfformea gentleman was 


not in the least surprised. “That,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “Don't he rude, Sir!” remonstrated the Yentriloquist, stroking a 

^ Ifl fl. TirnbiT.ltOO'flo ! ^ Tlia olonltOTlf. nTima^lir ^TeanmOTOrl vniUlvr •(AinniTifv amvan 


“is a water-beetle ! ” The elephant hurriedly disappeared, and, after 
a pause, an unconventional portmanteau took its place. The Lecturer 
was again equal to the occasion. “And that,” he continued 
promptly, as fi solving a complicated but easily-unravelled conun- 
drum, “is the eye of the water-beetle enormously magnified ! ” 
The officials “ tried ” the Lecturer with a number of other objects, 
inclusive of a “ Daddy Longlegs,” a hit of flannel, the gizzard of a 
cricket, and (to quote the Polytechnic Journal) “some Living 
Inhabitants of our Ponds and Ditches, illustrated by numerous living 
specimens.” But no, he knew them all, and hadn't to guess twice 
for any one of them I This was the more remarkable, as he must 
have wondered how they (the officials in charge of the dissolving 
views) “ could ever think of such clever things I ” After this came 
some pictures called “ London as it is and was,” chiefly remarkable 
for a “ mythical sketch ” of Town as a dismal swamp, and some 


highly interesting photographs (espeeiallv to Londoners) of the 
Mansion House and other neighbouring buildings. . 

And now the stage was cleared for the feature of the programme. 
Presumably in the cause of scientific research and technical educa- 
tion, the Directors^ had engaged “the Adeson Family.” The 
curtain rose, and discovered a scene representing some illuminated 
tea-gardens. Then a poor little person (the sex was uncertain) in a 
purple suit, appeared with a stereotyped smile, and danced about in 
a mechanical manner. He (or she} was soon followed by three smaller 
children carrying whips. The four then sang, in the shrillest of 
shrill voices, “ The Three Jody Waggoners” “ The Roast Beef of 
Old England” and “ John Barleycorn One of these little ones 
was a wee mite called 
“Baby Edith,” and it 

was painful to watch her. / N 

as, with painted eyes and * Sr fe\) j™ 

rouged cheeks, she unsue- ALiiA) 

eessfully strove to throw A jnft 

some sort of spirit into an Y^m VWS 

“ Entertainment ” (save x 

the mark!) about as dull ^ ^ 

as the water of “our tJ<j[ $ \ 

Ponds and Ditches!” The €> ^ 

“ John Barleycorn ” glee 
had a disagreeable taste, 

because the poor children attempted to give a point to their meaning 
by rubbing their waists after the fashion of a Clown in a transpontine 
pantomime. The company was now strengthened by a youth in a false 
moustache, and a lady. The latter sang “ My Pretty Page ” with 
“ Baby Edith,” who in this scene appeared to be more than usually 
anxious to do her best. The programme included Miss F abrek’s 
song, “ Crutch and Toothpick ,” with the dance cut out, the “ Bold 
Gendames ” (sic) by the youth in the false moustache and another 
“ baby,” and some “nursery rhymes,” A topical duet, “ Moses and 
Aaron” (suggestive of the music-halls), was announced, but omitted. 
In its stead, the child who had strutted about in the lime-light as 
the hero of “ the crutch and toothpick” (poor little dot!), gave an 
unpleasantly precocious rendering of “ I am such an Artless Thing f 
To put it mildly, the engagement o£ “ the Ajdesok Family ” by the 
Directors of the Polytechnic Institution cannot do much to advance 
the interests of either Science or Technical Education. 

It was quite a relief when the Lecturer who had so successfully 
answered the “puzzles” earlier in the day returned to his illuminated 
desk, and told us all he knew about (to quote the programme) 
“ Modern Guns, &c.” The “ all ” was delighttul, but it did not quite 
exhaust the subject from an artilleryman’s point of view. 

And now we had reached the last item 
— “ Asmodeus and the Bottle-Imp,” by 
“ Professor Eobert Helms.” 

‘‘Come,” I thought, “this is eneou- 
raging. So far the entertainment has 
gji\ been lacking in scientific research. Here 

* s a ^ r °f essor l as t ; and now I may 
* { expect something really great in the 

fl M | But I was doomed to disappointment. 

1 ’* Wm The Professor commenced his lecture by 

ft saying that he was a Yentriloquist, and 

l jjflzi that he begged to introduce to our notice 

fRI \ I M tH two puppet friends of Ms— an old lady and 

\mjJi an old gentleman. Then we had the usual 

F#ijfl J kind of thing. The male puppet con- 

^ fined his remarks to allusions of a purely 

personal character. 

“lYou haven’t much trouble in combing your hair ! ” remarked 
the figure, opening and closing his mouth “ smartly.” 

“ What, .Sir ? ” asked the Professor politely, in a seemingly fatigued 
undertone, and evidently to emphasise the observation. 

“ You haven't much trouble in combing your hair ! ” repeated the 
puppet, with the same spasmodic movement of its mouth. 

“Don't he rude. Sir ! ” remonstrated the Yentriloquist, stroking a 


bald pate, and mildly feigning anger, 

“ Your head would make a capital skating-rink for flies I ” retorted 
the figure. After ten minutes of this mirth-provoking entertainment, 
the puppets were dismissed, and the Professor gravely informed us 
“ that he had some influence over an Imp.” TTpon this a mournful 
| lad, in an eccentric costume, was introduced upon the stage, to he 
! locked in a box, and to appear (with the aid of a pane of glass that 
! was very visible to the audience) in a gigantic bottle. This ended the 
entertainment so far as I was concerned, as I refused the kind and 
i pressing invitation of an official “ to wait and go down with a party 
in the diving-bell.” 

As I left the building I could not help recalling the past glories of 
the old place. The new Directors may have secured “economy,” 
bnt they certainly have not achieved success at the Eoyal Polytechnic 
Institution — “ Limited ! ” 
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" Bagnsa Goosey Gander ! 

■Whither do you wander ? 17 

sardonically sing the Cynics and Turcophiles, who look on the 
Aquatic Demonstration as an anserine assemblage at best. Formi- 
dable fowls truly, to all appearance, potent of pinion and tremendous 
of beak. If only they will cackle, and hiss, and peck in concert , 


of beak. If only they will cackle, and hiss, and peck in concert , 
they ought surely to scare the sleepy old bird on the hank into 
instant surrender. But will they ? “ Hot a bit of it ! ” say the sly 
old sluggard’s sworn friends, confidently. “ Far too palpably afraid 
of each other to frighten an astute and tenacious creature like you ! 


Birds of a feather in outward appearance only, their flocking together 
is temporary, if not fortuitous. More of the egregious than of the 
gregarious about this Goose-gathering ! ” 

So far the Cynics and Turcophiles. Meanwhile the hopers for 
better things are having an uneasy time of it. The Co-operative 
Coercers are such a long time settling the terms of their co-operation 
and the character of their coercion ! Will the Gallic Anser turn 
tail ? What does the Teutonic one mean by his queer antics ? Can 
Goose-herd Seymour keep his fiock together, or will these formidable 
fowls end by falling foul of each other ? Or will the Aquatic Demon- 
stration turn out to be a sort of Wild-Goose Chace, after all? 


A Message from tlie Sea. 

The following, found in an old brandy-bottle, picked up off 
Margate, has been forwarded to 85, Fleet Street:— 

On board the Welcher . Lat. 10*478, or thereabouts ; long, say 7f. 
Tell the Insurance Offices that we are sinking. They will be in- 
terested in the matter. Ton see Robert the Devil did win the 
Leger. But don’t collect my hets. I will look to them myself ; 
also my Life Assurance Policies. Can’t write any more. Sinking 


faster than ever 1 Bless yon ! 


The Colonel. 


Musical College in the Isle of Man.— The House of Keys. 


Answer to Numerous Correspondents. 

Mud-Salad Market.— The Duke of Mudfobd was made a K. G. 
(Kovent Garden) about ten days ago. We mentioned the fact last 
week ; and beg to explain to all inquirers that the initials “ 3L G.,” 
while Mud-Salad Market is in its present state, would stand as well 
for “ Knight of the Gutter,” as Knight of the Garter* But which ever 
you please, my little dears I 

benevolent. 

“ I gave him a good start,” as the Ghost said, when he had fright- 
ened a little Boy. 
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AGONY-POINT AMUSEMENTS AGAIN. 

Xot for one hundred consecutive hours, as the ad- 
vertisements seemed to suggest, but for one hunc’r^d 
hours in six days, had poor Miss Beckwith undertax ji 
to play the porpoise in a tank at the Aquarium. And 
it must be admitted that in this graceful girl-swimmer 
the porpoise has found a formidable rival. She seems 
as much at home in the water as Arion’s dolphin, or 
a South-Sea Islander. An exhibition pleasing enough 
in itself but for its ridiculous and cruel prolongation. 
The very tedium must be dull torment. Adroitly devised 
interludes, bouquets and lime-light effects cannot hide 
the palpable facts of fatigue, restless weariness, and 
injurious exhaustion. Interested persons will no doubt 
advance plausible defences, but to common sense and 
good feeling the thing is found indefensible. Fits of chil- 
liness, headache, nausea, chest-soreness, hacking cough, 
loss of appetite, and sleeplessness, however intermittent, 
and however much minimised, tell their own tale. 

The fact remains that the physical powers of a girl are 
being over-taxed to provide the public with questionable 
amusement, and serve the purposes of betting-men and 
speculators. The public, putting personal selfishness and 
professional casuistry resolutely aside, should look that 
fact fairly in the face, and then what remains to be said 
for such fruitless exhibitions of painful endurance? 
Nothing, surely, that anyone bnt a callous pleasure- 
seeker or a cynical sporting-man will care to urge. 

The graceful evolutions of a young girl, who can dive 
like a pearl-finder, float like a mermaid, slip through 
the water like a seal, and perform agile and fanciful 
freaks that neither seal, mermaid, or pearl-finder ever 
thought of, are interesting enough, and legitimate enough 
performances for public exhibition, provided always that 
they are not so strained or prolonged as to cause distress 
or injury to the performer . Where a feat becomes painful 
to the exhibitor, it should cease to be pleasurable to tbe 
spectator. When suffering is found amusing, amuse- 
ment becomes brutalising. The road is straight and 
clear, though it may seem long, from the Aquarium to 
the Bull-ring, or the Arena. This is the plain principle 
which should be clearly seized and firmly enforced by 
all who desire to raise an effective protest against 
Agony-point Amusements. 


Parrot Taxk.— P olly-syllables. 



“WINGED!” 

First Gael. tl What’s the matter, Tonal ? ” 

Second Ditto {who had teen out with Old Briggs ). “ Matter l Hub Legs is 

ETTLIi O’ S BOOTS ! ” 


THE CHIEFTAIN'S CBUISE. 

(An Ossianic Fragment, discovered on hoard the “ Grantully Castle” 
after W . JE. Gjs departure .) 

Bring, daughter of Thingummy, bring the harp ! Fetch hither 
also the brimming beaker ! I sing of the wanderings of a health- 
seeking hero. I drink deep to the weal of the late-smitten smiter of 
swashing blows. Glad-stone, grey-haired chief of the Lib-rals, 
shakes no more Ms spear in the halls of the West. Northward hath 
he flown, the deep-orbed axe-wielder of Hawarden. His foot is on 
the white- sail’d walker of watery wastes; he seekethrest amidst 
the rock-sided rivers, and solace in “ the infinite egotism of strange 
seas.” * The sons of Green Erin howl in the halls of St. Stephen’s ; 
their roarings reach not him. Many a Ministerial mull can tire wind- 
weary ears iu the Chamber of Confused Counsels ; he calmly coasteth 
by the Mull of Cantvre. He traverseth the wandering world of 
waves. Like wind-blown mist Ms waving locks float wide on the 
air of Oban, he gazeth afar on the Mountains of Morvem, and the 
green hills of the Land of Lorn. J ov lighteth the snow-wan face of 
the aged hero as soundeth the thunderous acclaim of many fishers, 
or pealeth through the cloven darkness of shuddering night the 
wau of the piercing pibroch. 

The sable waters of gloom-clad Coruisk roll darkly before Mm. 
From the Mgh hills of Coolin come Coolin’ breezes, fanning Ms fray 
fevered brow ; he f orgetteth the clasMng of To-ry spears in the calm 
contemplation of Scour-na-GiUan. Obstruction knows not he as he 
climbs the mountain-paths, like the bounding roe, like the hart of 
echoing Cornu Race the heather-laden boats o’er the rolling billows 
of the bay; up the far hills flies the voice of the mellow-mouthed 
CMeftain, as he leads the loud-lunged chorus of handlers of the oar. 
“Row, brothers , row I” he chanteth, with silvery strength ; and 
the ashen sweeps bend in the rattling rowlocks. On desolate Loch 
Scavaig eometh a boat, four stalwart sons of the Highlands therein, 

* The Times. 


their beards blown by the winds. They draw near, the rugged 
Children of the Mist, and desire to gaze upon the face of the age- 
worn CMeftain of white-cliff’ d Albion. So fairly fares he, the 
wave- wandering 'Warrior ! So may he fair fairly back to the green 
glades of Hawarden, and the echoing Halls of the West, bringing 
health from the ozone-laden air of Ardnamurchan, and strength 
from the briny breezes of Tobermory! 


When Obstruction meets Obstruction. 

Our hear Bure or Mudpord, 

Do not allow your Grace to be moved into any undue activity 
by the remarks of a ribald Press. Look at us I The papers made 
offensive, uncalled-for, and ungentlemanly remarks about our action 
with regard to Temple Bar for over five-and-twenty years. Bid it 
have any effect ? Ho. For Temple Bar fell down of its own accord. 
And now your Grace sees we are erecting a far more efficient barrier 
against traffic than was ever the late lamented Bar. Will your 
Grace take a hint ? Pull down your gates, and put up drawbridges . 
That ’s the way to settle the Press. 

Your Grace’s obedient Servants, 

The Corporation oe London. 


“He was a Careful Man, he was!” 

This appeared the other day in the Times : — 

ROOM and GARDENER. — Understands Flower and Kitchen 
Garden. Age 22, single until suited. Yery steady. 1§ year's character. 

There ’s caution I But how is he to be sure that he is suited ? 
There ’& the difficulty. If he had put it ‘ * Single till he fancies he ’s 
suited,” that would be another pair of shoes. How long will it take 
him to be certain that he is suited ? In case of a mistake, he ’ll find 
it difficult to be non-suited afterwards. 
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CHAPTERS XVI. 

SUGGESXIO FALSI. 

a. Mattes, on 
the Marchesa, walkei 
at once, without delay, 
to the Palace. He knew 
that Mrs. Dowdie had 
been in the next room, 
with her ear to the key- 
hole, and he also knew 
that all now depended 
upon his immediate in- 
terview with the Bishop, 
who was yearning for 
emancipation from his 
thraldom. 

He found Dr. Dowdie 
alone in his sanctum, 
twiddling his thumbs, 
and rubbing his knees. 
In a few concise speeches 
he put him in possession 
of the object of his visit, 
and stated that if the 
Bishop consented first to 
join him and the Mar- 
chesa as man and wife, 
and afterwards to join 
them himself as a friend, 
they might be the nu- 
cleus with the Marchesa’ s companions Pantaleone, Scaramouch, and 
Arlequino of a first-rate Provincial Travelling Company, with a 
fortune before them in the future. After hearing his acrobatic 
notions, the Bishop pondered a moment, then rising from his chair, 
turned three times head-over-heels on the library-fioor. 

“ What does your Lordship mean by that ? ” asked die Chaplain. 

“ Why P ” replied the good Bishop ; “the meaning is very simple. 
You asked me if I tumbled to the idea ? I did : 1 tumbled to it. 
Now go on.” 

“ We can do a good business on tour,” Mr, Mattes: observed. 

The Bishop rubbed his knees, and observed, that he thought it was 
highly probable. 

“ Of course Mrs. Dowdie must be kept in the dark,” the Chaplain 
went on,' slightly lowering his voice. 

The Bishop looked round nervously. Some little monitor within 
the Bishop’s breast whispered that the woman whom it was thus 
proposed to Mm to keep in the dark was Ms own wife ; and what a 
wife, oh Bishop, thou too well knowest ! To enlighten such a woman 
would he but to kindle a conflagration. Hadst thou not better, 
Bishop, remain in thy sanctum discontentedly, yet for all that 
treated with outward respect, and fed well and regularly P But 
there was another monitor, wMoh advised him differently, and as 
follows: — “Cut the apron-strings, Bishop. Gk> forth, 0 Christian 
warrior, and enjoy yourself ! Cast off the old woman, and soar forth 
with the freshness of paint, the merriment of a grig, and the 
friskiness of a parched pea on a big drum ! Gto it, you Christian 
Cripple ! _ You’ll never do it no younger ! ” 

Ail. this pasted witMn the Bishop’s bosom, as Mr. Mattix sat 
opposite him, pencil in hand, ready to draw out a plan of the pro- 
posed tour, and to calculate expenses. Slowly the Bishop closed his 
right eye, and nodded to his Chaplain to proceed. 

Satisfied with tMs sign of encouragement, wMch plainly indicated 
the commencement of premeditated mutiny in the camp, Mr. Mattix 
continued in a low and earnest tone, wMch went right to Ms 
Diocesan’s heart. 

“Say our tour lasts three months to begin with. You can travel 
with the Marchesa di Zazzeglia, and we will alternately go on as 
Agent in advance.” 

The Bishop nodded again, rubbed his knees slowly, and listened 
attentively. 

“ Of course yon will oiot have much to do, my Lord, as I shall 
arrange all the advertisements. You will he the Q-reat Attrac- 
tion. You will he announced everywhere as The Sevenansixpenny ; 
Ordinary at Five o’clock every afternoon. Yon will merely have to 
sing one song, * The See ! The See / ’ and will appear, accompanied 
by the Marchesa on the guitar.” 


This was too much in unison with my Lord’s feelings to he 
altogether unpalatable ; yet before he determined on the step, he 
wished to hear further details. 

“Your Lordship will approve of this first-rate picture-poster,” 
said Mr. Maitix, with a twinkle in Ms eye as he drew from his 
pocket a carefully-folded sheet on wMch was portrayed in three 
colours a figure of the Marchesa di Zazzeglta in full acrobatic cos- 
tume dying through the air, while a likeness of Canon Mattes: was 
kneeling with his hands stretched out towards her in one corner, the 
legend below being “ La Zazzeglia fiying from the Canon 1 ” 

The Bishop carefully examined the picture and rubbed his knees 
with an air of considerable satisfaction. 

“ And did she ? ” presently inquired Dr. Dowdie, slily. 

“ Did she what, your Lordship P ” asked Ms Chaplain. 

“Fly from the Canon, eh?” and the good old Bishop' chuckled 
with suppressed merriment as he dug Ms episcopal forefinger into 
Ms Chaplain’s ribs, and made him wince again. When the Bishop 
felt at home with a friend he liked Ms otium cum dig in the ribs. 

“ Your Lordship,” replied the Chaplain demurely, casting down 
Ms eyes and defending himself from tnefun wMch had been digitally 
poked at .Mm, “the Lady is only waiting for you to unite the 
Canon ” 

“Ignite the Canon, you mean,” interrupted the Bishop, who, in 
view of Ms freedom, was becoming merrier and merrier every mo- 
ment, and being hardly able to 'restrain a shout of laughter, was 
sorely put to it by being compelled to chuckle in silence, “ which 
effort,” Dr. Dowdee said in a choking wMsper, “is sure to give me 
the buttercups, I mean tbe Mceups.” 

“ If your Lordship makes me laugh so,” whispered the Chaplain, 
who was so struck with the humour of the situation as to be almost 
hysterical, “ I shall explode.” 

“ Remember you ’re a Canon, and don’t. The noise of your ex- 
plosion would bring down Mrs. Dowdie, like a bird,” exclaimed 
the Bishop anxiously. With his new ally at his elbow he felt him- 
self ready to face even Mrs. Dowdie with composure. Still he would 
rather defer the evil moment, as many a man in Ms circumstances 
has done before him, if he could not avoid it altogether, and leave 
the Palace without her interference. 

Mr. Mattix continued : — 

“ Your;LordsMp will unite the Marchesa and myself ” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Ms LordsMp, amiably.^ 

“And then we three will take a Provincial tour. Sharing ex- 
penses and profits.” 

“ Quite so,” rejoined, the Bishop, considerably mollified by the 
proposal. “Halves.” 

“Decidedly,” answered Ms Chaplain. “As I have already said, 
we shall advertise you as one of the cMef attractions, and give you 
a line all to yourself in the bills. You will put yourself down for a 
salary.” 

“ My charge will he heavy,” said the Bishop. 

“ It generally was— at least so the clergy said at a visitation ; but 
they bore it, and we will accommodate tbe prices to jour charges.” 

“(rood I ” said tbe Bishop, rubbing .‘the calf of Ms leg, “nothing 
could he fairer. What shall I have to do for it ? ” 

“Play a pastoral before the show begins, and— when you were 
at college didn’t your LordsMp get an Exhibition ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Does your LordsMp happen to have it now ? ” 

“Yes. It is in excellent order. But it will require a caravan to 
itself. Do you propose my showing it ? ” asked Dr. Dowdie. 

“ Between the first and second parts,” replied Mr. Mattix. “We 
can travel in the Caravan and entitle the show ‘Dr. Dowdee’s 
College ExMbition.’ Having been accustomed to examine candi- 
dates for orders in your LordsMp’s diocese, I will undertake the 
acting-management, and will find out everywhere exactly who are 
the people to whom orders should be given, and to whom they should 

be refused. As a rule the free list will he suspended ” 

“ Any clergyman belonging to my own diocese presuming to come 
in without paying shall be suspended at once,” observed the Bishop, 
with Ms severest air of authority. ‘ ‘ What does the Marohesa say r” 
“She consents, of course. She is willing she says to ‘seek the 
bubble reputation even in the Canon’s mouth,’” answered the 
Chaplain. 

“ The bubble ! ” repeated the Bishop. Then sinking his voice to 
a wMsper, he said, “Blow the bubble, my boyl but if Mrs. 
Dowdie ’s anywhere about ” 

Scarcely were the words out of Dr. Dowdie’ s mouth than there 
was a rustle at the door, which was thrown open, and in stalked 
Mrs. Dowdie herself. 


NEW NAME. 

Should Members of Parliament be detained as long next Session 
as they have been tMs time, the House of Commons will be known 
as the House of Detention. 
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THE PEER AND THE PEASANT. 

(A Drama dedicated to the School Board t Metropolitan Magistrates , 
and Parents .) 

The Peer . Hallo, Jack I How are you ? 

The Peasant . First-rate, my Lord, and glad to see you Lome again 
from Eton. 

The Peer . Well, I ain’t sorry myself. How’s the fishing ? 

The Peasant . Prime, my Lord. 

The Peer . Well, then, get some bait and come along with me. 

The Peasant . Wish I could, my Lord; but I am off to school. 

The Peer . What ! do you go to school now ? 

The Peasant. School-Board, you know, my Lord. 

The Peer . Ha ! What do you learn there ? 

The Peasant. Oh, nothing — at least, as little as I can, my Lord. 
May I ask your Lordship what you learns at Eton? 

The Peer. Oh, the same — the same as you, you know. What do 
they do when yon don’t learn anything ? 

The Peasant . They whacks us, my Lord. 

The Peer. Does it hurt ? * * 

The Peasant. Not me, my Lord ; but it does him. He taps me 
across the hand with a cane, and my Mother goes in and bashes him 
over the head with a poker, and gets him fined for assaulting me. 

The Peer. Why, I got swished four times in a fortnight, without 
doing anything of that sort. 

The Peasant. Did it hurt, my Lord ? 

The Peer. Bather ! 

The Peasant . Theu why don’t you send your Lordship’s mother, 
the Duchess, to Eton, to go and hang your old Master ? 

The Peer. H’m ! 

[Exit, dubious as to the scholastic advantages possessed by the 
Youthful Aristocracy over the Sons of the People. 



“ OH, I SAY I WHAT A SHAME TO MAKE US GET UP SO EARLY 1 I ’LL 

go Home and tell my Mother ! ” 


A Proposal of the Period. 

“I’ve rank and wealth; and. Lady, here ’s my hand ; 
And never shall my fancy from you range.” 

“ Yes ; that ’s an offer I can understand ; 

But what am I to give you in exchange P ” 

* ‘ Well, in return I ask your heart.” “ Ah me I 
Kind Sir, I now must own my helplessness. 

Ask me for anything but that. You see, 

It ’s just the one thing that I don’t possess.” 


Solvency for the Sublime Porte. 

A Turkish official newspaper reports the discovery, in Arabia, of 
a gold mine, which it describes as “ one of the richest in the world.” 
Unless that organ of the Sublime Forte affirm the thing that is not, 
the Sultan is a Mussulman Mtcawber , for whom something has at 
last really turned up. Let us hope that this reported discovery of a 
gold mine may turn out to be authentic, and prove good news for 
the creditors of the impecunious Padishah, Abdul Hamid Micawber. 


A FAMOUS HOLIDAY. 


It was a summer evening. 

The Pointsman’s work was done ; 

And he before his own box door 
Felt precious glad for one ; 

And by him loaied about the line 
The Night-watch, due at half-past nine. 

And, as he loafed about, he came 
On something fiat and round. 

That smashed had caught his snuffling feet 
Upon the gravelled ground. 

And then he asked what he had found 
That was so smashed— yet fiat and round. 

The Pointsman took it from his mate 
Who stood all sleepy by ; 

And then he clapped it on his head 
And said, “ Lor’ bless you— why. 

It ’s what some bloke dropped by the way 
On that there last Bank ’oliday ! 


“ I often come across ’em here, 

There ’s many round about ; 

Why, if you had to find your ’ats, 

That ditch would rig you out ! 

There ’s scores of ’em, so I’ve heard say, 
Wos dropped on that there ’oliday.” 


‘‘Now tip us ’ow it come about,” 

The other, drowsy, cries. 

The while, the crownless chimney-pot 
Upon his head he tries. 

“ Now, tip us : say, whose job it wor ? 
What did he smash the 'Scursion for ? ” 


“ Jim’s wor that job,” the Pointsman said ; 

“ He ’ad too long a bout ! 

But what he smashed the ’ Scursion for 
I never .could make out. 

He fell a Minkin, I dus say, 

And took his little ’oliday 1 

“ But them as was a-takin’ theirs 
(And some— it was their last), 

Was ’appy, singin’ of their songs : 

And, as she busted past, 

You might ’aye heard ’em, laughin’, say, 

* This ’ere ’s a famous ’oliday ! ’ 

“ So, when she come upon them points, 

As crammed as you could pack. 

And not a soul a- chaffin’ there 
Know’d death lay on the track,- 
It did seem ’ard in that there way 
To end their 4 famous holiday I ’ 

“ And, oh ! it was a ’orrid sight, 

When off the line she run, 

With dozens lying stiff and still, 

Who started full of fun ! 

But, there— had Jim now not give way, 

They ’d ’ad a famous ’oliday l 

“ He got it precious ’ot for that I ” 

The other stroked his chin. 

‘ ‘ Maybe. But it ’s the Company,” 

Said he, “I’d like to skinf 
I ’d let ’em all at Bot’ny Bay 
Just try their famous ’oliday 1 ” 

The Pointsman faced his mate. Quoth he, 

“ Where can your reck’ning he ? 

Here ’s parties pays a bob or two, 

And gets three hours o’ sea ; 

And, if they ain't smashed up, I say, 

That there ’s a famous ’oliday.” 

“And. what’s to come,” the other asked, 

“ Or scares now like this ’ere ? ” 

The Pointsman smiled. “ My mate,” he said, 
“ You're green, that’s pretty dear. 

Why, * what ’s to come’ ? Next year, I ’ll lay. 
Another famous ' oliday I ” 


As A Bulb. — “ Signal Failures ’’—Bailway Accidents. 
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A MISNOMER, SURELY! 

Tourist . “ Yotr hate rather a large Party this afternoon, Sandro I ” 

Waiter . “ Yes, Sake ! It is ton of Mistake Cook’s Parties. Dere are t\vents--tkee Patients in all ! 


BUS IN URBE. 

(A Meditation in Mud-Salad Market ,) 

The fat mud churned by many a heavy wain 
Into putrescent hotch-potch slab and slimy, # 

The paTements fouled by rotting leaves and rain, 

The gutters choked, all greasy, grubby, grimy ; 

Here frowsy bulks potato-stored, a-dust, 

There tumble-down strange structures shored and hoarded, 
A sodden slime doth all things here incruBt ; 

A sad and sooty scene, unsavoury, sordid. 

The clamorous carman yells upon his cart, 

The foul-mouthed coster curses by the kerb, he 
Uncurbed ; for this is London’s loveliest mart, 

Its Hus in Urbe! 

Hence radiate muck-choked roadways far around, 

Which strike the strange wayfarer with wild wonder 
What midden huge, what central garbage-mound, 

From fairer thoroughfares these sludge-ways sunder. 

No cottage dust-heap, cumbered with stale waste 
Of a gear’s joskin-fodder, smells more rankly ; 

No reeking swamp, whence nose-nipt travellers haste, 

Seethes ’neath the sun more dirtily and dankly. 

All sluggish vehicles that are, upchoke 
These foul and fetid roadways, dusk and narrow, 

Waggon, cart, truck, and, with, sonorous “ moke,” 

The coster’s barrow. 


How foot unfouled, how thread unshouldered, clean, 
These dolorous ways ? Here tumbles the tost hampe 
There flies’stale garden-stuff that once was green, 
Mudgrubbers grope, and shoeless urchins scamper. 
The hobnailed churl with elephantine hoof 


Piled cabbages and basket-barriers block 
The devious ways, and sacks, and crates, and cases ; 
And frowzy crones with grey and touzled shocks, 

And wrinkled faces. 

Whence haply issuing— if luck so will— 

Come we upon a low, uncomely cluster 
Of roofs and avenues ; nor taste nor skill 
Decks these arcades, whereunder closely muster 
Vendors of — rags and refuse ? mud ? manure ? 

Nfot so ; of Nature’s choicest, cheeriest benisons ; 

Of luscious fruits, and flowers fair as pure. 

Worthy of song from lyres as sweet as Tennyson’s. 
And nought, save care in storage and display, 

Reeds there to make this rookery, Covent Carden, 
As a Duke’s pleasaunce trim, and green and gay 
As any Arden. 

Did Dux mean leader still, and not a slow 
Reluctant follower of all improvement, 

We might have all this altered at a blow 
With some alert “ His Grace ” to lead the movement. 
Shall dull patricians and parochial dolts 
Perpetuate the nuisance ? Punch protesteth. 
While, the Duke’s Dusthole every sense revolts. 

And in the midst of Babylon muckdom nesteth, 

He means to peg away, since, for his part, 

Whatever vested interest it disturb, he 
Holds Covent Garden might, in London’s heart. 

Be Dus in Urbe ! 


Something in It. 

From South Australia a correspondent sends us the following 
anagram: — 

“.William Ewart Gladstone. 

At trees a man will go wild” 
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LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 


Y.— The Tam o’ Shanter Cap. 

Upon the Spa at Scarborough, the Jlinstrel was a panter— 

He asked a Wilful Maiden why she wore a Tam o’ Shanter ? 

She gazed upon his furrowed face, half doubting if he chaffed her, 

Then, noting well his solemn mien, she answered thus, with laughter : — 




et others wear, upon the Spa, 
The “ Rubens” hat or 
bonnet ; 

The “ Gainsborough,” the 
Tuscan straw, 

■With marguerites upon 
it— 

The “Pamela,” of quaint 
design, 

The “Zulu,” or the 
“Planter”- 

But as for me, I much in- 
cline 

To wear my Tam o’ 
Shanter! 

] 

1 others sport the fluffy 
hat, 

The “ Sailor Boy,” or 
“Granny;” 

; The “ Bargee,” or some 
other that 

Is anything but canny. 

If petticoats be short or 
long. 

Or fuller be or scanter, 
Or if you think it right or wrong — 

I ’ll wear my Tam o’ Shanter. 



I *11 wear it if it’s hot or cold. 

Let weather what it may be ! 

Will this Child do “ what she is told ” ? 

Or isjta quite a baby ? 

I do no4HMi&>r my Mamma, 

Or even Punch's banter; 

Despite the chaff of dear Papa, 

I ’ll wear my Tam o’ Shanter ! 


You ask me if I ’ll tell you why 
I cannot do without it ? 

Because it keeps me cool and dry— 

You seem inclined to doubt it P 
The reason why P There, pray don’t tease ! 

I ’ll tell you that instanter. 

The reason is — Because I please 
To wear my Tam o’ Shanter ! 


STARVATION PROM SPIRITUALISM. 

If you are asked to give an example of a fool’s question, answer 

Cui bono f ” Possible truth means possible, even though for the 
present unintelligible, good. This your fool does not see. If the 
alleged facts of Spiritualism were not fallacies, the question “ Cui 
bono f ” objected to Spiritualism would be a fool’s. 

Believers in Spiritualism, however, on the other hand, may some 
of them have the confidence to ask, “ Cui matot ” (What’s the 
harm of it?) An answer to that demand is afforded by evidence 
given at a recent inquest as to the death of an unhappy simpleton 
who starved himself to death by an attempt at “ doing Dr. Tammer’s 
fast.” It was to he expected that one fool would make many. A 
witness deposed that— 

“ Last 'Wednesday week he asked the deceased, £ Why don’t you take some 
food ? * and he replied , 4 Mind your own. business. The spirits will keep me 
alive/ Deceased was a Spiritualist/’ 

Notwithstanding this testimony, however, the jury returned a 
verdict that “ deceased died from inanition owing to want of food, 
and that death was caused by misadventure.” 

Were the gentlemen of the jury Spiritualists likewise? and was 
that their reason for not finding that their condisciple destroyed 
himself hy starvation under the influence of insanity ? 


SALE— HO SELL. 

The “Belhus Hunters.” This is not the sale of the broken- 
winded horses which is a daily event near St. Martin’s Lane. This 
is a case of Belhus-to-ron, not Belhus-to-mend. 


JUSTICES' JUSTICE; 

HOW (NOT) TO RECTIFY IT. 

( Vide Decent Correspondence in Daily Papers .) 

From the Home Secretary to *7. JP. Stroud , j Esq. 

Sir, — My attention has been called not only by the outspoken 
comments of the Press, but by the indignant qnestions of several 
Members of that House of which I have the honour to be the greatest 
ornament, to the fact that last month you sentenced a boy named 
William Gonoff, and aged nine years, to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment for stealing a shilling 1 s-worth of turnips. An explanation of 
so marvellous a miscarriage of justice will oblige, 

Yours truly, Historicus. 

From J \ P, Stroud to the Home Secretary . 

Dear Sir Historicus,— I sentenced the youth named William 
Gonoff— whose right age is fifteen, by the bye— to ten days’ imprison- 
ment for stealing a pound 1 s-worth of turnips, and for assaulting the 
police. Will this suit you P Yours truly, J. P. Stroud. 

From the Home Secretary to J. P . Stroud , Esq, 

Sir, — I am credibly informed that the child, William Gomoff, 
was sentenced by you to a month’s hard labour for stealing six- 
pennyworth of trumps, and that his age is five. Your explanation 
is unsatisfactory. Yours truly, Historicus. 

P.S.— You ought to have flogged him. 

From J. P . Stroud to the Home Secretary , 

Dear Historicus,— William Gohoff is forty-seven, and he was 
sentenced to three days’ imprisonment for stealing two acres of 
turnips, and for assaulting five policemen. Since then he has mur- 
dered his grandmother, has committed bigamy, and has burnt a 
church. Are you satisfied now ? Yours sincerely, 

J. P. Stroud. 

P.S.— I had no power to flog him. 

From the Home Secretary to J, P. Stroud, 

Sm,— The tone of your explanation is completely wrong. I repeat 
you ought to have flogged William Gonoff. 

Yours truly, Historicus. 

From J, P, Stroud to the Home Secretary, 

Dear Old Mam, — If you are so precious fond of flogging William 
Gonoff, why didn’t you come and do it yourself ? 

Yours ever, J. P. Stroud. 

From the Home Secretary to J, P . Stroud, 

Sir,— I will let you know whom you are calling “ dear old man.” 
I order the immediate release of William Gohoff. 

Yours truly, Historicus. 

From J. P, Stroud to the Home Secretary , 

Ha ! ha ! What a wag you are ! William Gomoff was released 
four days before your first communication ever reached me. You 
old quiz ! Yours, my boy, J. P. Stroud. 

From the Home Secretary to J, P, Stroud, 

Sir,— Why the deuce didn’t you tell me that William Gohoff 
had been released before I commenced this weighty correspondence ? 

Yours truly, Historicus. 

From J, P, Stroud to the Home Secretary, 

Dear Old Cussy, — Did you ever see Toole in Id on parle Fran - 
gats f If not, get somebody to give you an order. I will reply as 
does Mr. Toole in that play, that I didn’t tell you that William 
Gohoff had been released before you commenced your correspond- 
ence— “ ’Cos von didn’t arst me, ’cos you didn’t arst me.” I am 
going to send this correspondence to Punch . Ta! ta! dear old 
chappie I Yours for ever, J. P. Stroud. 

From the Home Secretary to J, P, Stroud , 

You may send your correspondence to the 

' (And then the Home Secretary breaks into tears at the thoughts 
that a career hitherto unsuspected of any too great softness of heart 
should be tarnished hy an uncalled-for exhibition of sentiment, not 
to say sentimentality. Likewise having tom his hair at the reflec- 
tion that victory rests for once with the purveyors of Justices’ justice, 
he reads up the subject, and writes to the Times,) 


Motto for Liberals, 1880.—“ This side up.” 
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A SUCCESS SCORED AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

We wouldn’t have missed the Humorous Night at the Promenade 
Concerts for a trifle — and we ’re very fond of trifle. The house was 
cram-jammed from ceiling to floor by an audience that showed itself 
decidedly appreciative ana strictly critical. They were there to enj oy 
real wit in music, and would stand no nonsense. They didn’t care a 
sixth of their entrance-money for some of the compositions, which 
could well have been spared from the programme, but Mozart’s 
Village Musicians (a musical joke), created quite a furore. It was 
immense. Mr. A. Burnett, as one of the chief village violinists, 
plajed the part to perfection. How the audience roared when he 
seriously got into an impossible key, and had to come back again 
somehow. They encored him to the echo, but Mr. Cowen knew that 
so delicate a jest would not bear immediate repetition, and wisely 
went on with the next movement. The horns perpetually coming in 
out of tune evoked shouts of laughter, and the triumphantly discor- 
dant finish was greeted with prolonged and enthusiastic applause. 

Passing over Miss Mary Davies’ Song, and Weber’s Caprice^ we 
came to Scherz’s humorous Meditation on a German Air — a bad 
title, by the way, as the composition was simply a series of Musical 
Burlesque pieces on Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn’, &c. 

That ^ on Mozart was the best, as being a caricature of a style : 
the Military March was next ; and then the Burlesque of Verdi ; 
but, on the whole, there was too little in it of the real spirit of 
original caricature, and too much of very ordinary Burlesque talent. 
However, it was successful, though anything would have had to be 
very first-rate, coining after The Village Musicians . 

Then Miss Antoinette Sterling sang Mollot’s Nursery Song, 
“ The Baby and the Fly,” The only humorous point about tins 
was the fact that Miss Sterling had to sing it. A Comic Song for 
Mrs. Siddons would have been about as appropriate. ^ A good Low 


curiosity; and Mr. A. Burnett as the Cuckoo, Mr. Hughes as the 
Melancholy Quail, Messrs. Ellis and Reynolds as the Toy 
Trumpets, and Messrs. Horton and Ould as agreeable Rattles, 
were a real treat. 

Then Mr. Rigby sang something, not a word of which reached us, 
except one line which sounded like, “ Lift up your fist and hit me 
straight in the eye/’ but as this could by no possibility have formed 
any part of a sentimental song, we only quote our impression of it, 
being unable to refer to our programme which had long ago fluttered 
away on to the heads of the audience beneath. Then Mr. Charles 
Ha lle having played, as only Mr. Charles Halle can play, Weber’s 
“ Invitation a la Valse” bowed, and retired. Being vociferously 
encored, he re-appeared, and, with the modesty of true genius, 
evidently convinced that only his graceful how had been encored, he 
repeated that and once more disappeared. But the audience soon 
enlightened him as to what they wanted, so he piano’d again, and 
once more was vociferously applauded. 

Then we had the “ Presto and Finale of Haydn's Farewell 
Symphony .” To describe this, which literally brought down the 
house, would require more space than is just now at our command. 
How the musicians, one by one, blow out their candles and steal 
away, how Mr. Burnett is the last to go, how Mr. Cowen, with 
his eyes like St. Anthony, u fixed on the old hlack book,” the 
score, still goes on conducting until a servant jogs his elbow, and 
awakens him to the fact that he is in the situation of the last Rose 


oetween ochebz s imitations oi iropuiar Composers, and Romberg s 
Toy Symphony, As the Chief of the orchestra entered, bearing 
toy-drums* rattles, penny-trumpets, and bird-whistles, they were 
greeted with cheers. The Symphony was successful, chiefly as a 


voiceless man (all jrart of the joke) came forward to announce, that, 
in consequence of Jthe immense success of the entertainment, he, j 
the voiceless man, had great pleasure in informing the audience, — 
tho’, personally, he fiadno voice in the matter, —that this “ Humorous \ 
Night ” would be Treated on Tuesday. The voiceless one retired 
bashfully amid crie’Kof “ Speak upl ” And then those quite close 
to the platform who md been in the voiceless man’s confidence all 
along, told their neighbours what, he had been saying, and so the 
news spread. So great a success ought to be repeated more than once 
before the end of the season, with some few changes in the programme. 
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A VERY SHADY SIDE OF PALL MALL. j 

The superficial observer would suppose that this was 
quite the principal street in Loudon. It contains nearly 
a dozen English palaces called Clubs, the price for a 
back room on the third floor is seldom less than one 
hundred a year, and the Prince of Wales lives at 65. 
This ought to he enough to give an aristocratic tone 
to the street, but unfortunately it contains an Arcade— 
an Opera Arcade— and since tne “ dark arches ” of the 
Adelphi have lost their popularity, this Arcade is the 
chosen resort of the midnight tramp. A few coffee- 
stalls form what an advertiser would call an al fresco 
cafe , the steps under the columns are more comfortable 
than a three-penny lodging-house, the well-paid cabmen, 
on their way back from Pimlico to Theobald’s Road, 
supply the “ Swell” element, and the “ gay ” contingent 
is represented by a few draggle-tailed female phantoms 
whose language comes untranslated from Ratcliffe High- 
way. Emboldened by the patronage of Club porters 
and gentlemen’s servants, these muddy Tenuses and 
their companions are very liberal in tbeir attentions to 
passers-by, and being so near Scotland Yard, they enjoy 
| a freedom from Police interference which would not be 
accorded to them in Whitechapel. Perhaps, when the 
Harley Street murder is discovered, and the Authorities 
are not quite so over-worked, they will give a little 
attention to the Bottom as well as to the Top of the 
Gay-Market. 


A SAD SHILLINGSWORTH. 

Time was when English maids and wives 
Led modest and secluded lives ; 

But in these latter days they vie 
In seeking base publicity. 

The face that once at home would shine — 
The glory of the ancient line — 

The lips, the sweetest under snn, 

That in old days smiled but for one ; 

The eyes that veiled themselves always 
Beneath the rude observer’s gaze ; 

All these, if haply he he willing, — 

The Cad can purchase for a shilling ! 
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Motto for Haberdashers {adapted from the Mules Conkyrong ! ” 

of Vingt-et- Un).—“ Ties pay the dealer.” Old Seneschal [lowing). “ Et hoi aussi, Madams I « [ Disgust of Mrs. J. J 


LOOKING FOR A SITE. 

The following communications (among thousands of others on the 
same subject) have found their way into our letter-box 

Sir, 

Nothing is easier than to find a new site for a Flower 
and Vegetable Market. The Royal Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 have never been able to utilise profitably a portion of 
their land. Now is the time for seizing the opportunity of turning 
their greatest incubus to good account. 

In a sentence, why not send Mud Salad Market, with itsuusavoury 
etceteras, to the Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, South 


Kensington ? 


A Philanthropist. 


MXA) 

The scandal of the hour (indirectly shared by all London) 
affects us very much. Quite a number of carts, laden with vege- 
tables, pass every night down the Kensington Road, within a few 
hundred yards of our very windows ! Send the Market to Bays- 
water. There is a spot specially adapted to the purpose, dose to a 
Louse called The Retreat. A Pbacticai Mas. 

South Kensington ( opposite the Horticultural Gardens , ). 

Sir, 

"Will you permit us to suggest an alternative site to that 
at present occupied by Mud-Salad Market. The new Law Courts 
are, from an architectural point of view, a disgrace to the Metropolis. 
Surely they might be pulled down and the space utilised for the 
erection of a commodious receptacle for fruit, flowers, and vegetables I 


The stoppage in Fleet Street caused by the market carts, &c., would 
not he much greater than that already arising from the erection of 
the new granite substitute for Temple Bar. 

We shall be very happy to take the matter in hand professionally, 
and can guarantee a satisfactory result to all parties. Enclosing our 
Business Card, we remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Gothic Chambers, Tudor, Gabel, & Co., 

Westminster . Architects . 

Sir, 

By all means move Mud-Salad Market. It is easy enough 
to find a site. Why not the grounds of Buckingham Palace, or the 
Temple Gardens, What on earth can lawyers want with gardens ? 
Or the Zoo ? If the beasts were allowed to remain, they would fed. 
quite at home in the general row and confusion. Or South Ken- 
sington Museum ? It is already full of curiosities, and the market 
would be a valuable addition to the collection. Is the Thames 
Tunnel large enough ? It would be nice and cool in the summer. 
Some of the City Companies would only be too happy to give up 
their Halls for such a public benefit. They always are. 

HanioelL Common Sense. 


I UNHEALTHY EMPLOYMENT. 

The occupation of a Reviewer. At his best, when at work, he is 
always in a critical condition. 

A new Hatch’em Case. — The Person who laid an Information is 
now sitting on a J ury. 
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IMPORTANT TO YACHTSMEN. 

At the Royal Naval College* Greenwich, may be seen in the 
grounds a model vessel* size of life, on which, the boys are exercised 
m the rigging, so that they may not go to sea without knowing the 
ropes. An excellent idea. But why not apply it to intending: 
Yachtsmen ? Institute a first-class Yacht College. Keep Yachts of 
various tonnage on the grounds. If the Yacht College is bv the sea- 
side, the fresh breezes and the sight of the ocean will obviate all 
necessity of ever quitting shore. All the fun, none of the inconve- 
niences, and scarcely any expense. The practising Yachtsman can 
let his imagination roam freely, and, as he generally does “ fancy 
himself” pretty considerably as being “all there,” he can easily 
fancy himself anywhere. By an arrangement with Mr. Sam May 
of Bow Street, or Messrs. Auguste & Cie., the Theatrical Cos- 
tumiers— assisted by the eminent scenic Artist, Mr. Beverly, they 
could wake up to find themselves in some different port every 
morning, with new scenery, dresses, and appointments. This, of 
course, would add to the expense ; but a well-organised Collegiate 



HONOUR TO THE BRAYE ! 

The completion of the new organisation of tbe Infantry being now 
under consideration at the War Office, we beg to publish (pour 
encourager MM. les Scieurs de long en haul — en Anglais , “for to 
encourage Misters the Sawers of the wood at the top ”) a few ap- 
propriate titles for the new territorial Regiments. It will be seen in 
performing this feat that we have prefixed to some local peculiarity 
a more or less martial epithet. In these days of cherished military 
traditions such a course should be followed by the best results. In 
the appended list the first column indicates the present number, the 
second the proposed new designation, and the third our suggestive 
supplementary distinction 
Regiment. 

1st The Royal Scots . . The Bold Bang-go-Sax- 

pence Boys. 

2nd The Queen's Own Surrey The Theatre Royal Yic- 
Regiment toria Blood ana Thun- 

derers. 

11th The Devonshire Regi- The Never-to-be-whipped 
ment Creams. 

17th and 45th The Royal Leicestershire The Courageous Crystal 
and Notts Regiment Palace F&ters. 

(Sherwood Foresters) 

18 th The Royal Irish . . The Personally Patriotic 

Pats. 

22nd The Cheshire Regiment . The Quite-the-Cheese 

Men. 

28th and 61st Royal Gloucestershire The Strongly Recom- 
Regiment mended Double Grlos- 

ters. 

34th and 55th Royal Cumberland and The Liberating Lillie 
Westmoreland Regi- Bridge (G-ood Friday) 

ment Wrestlers. 

37th and 67th TheHampshireRegiment The Gallant Go-the- 

Whole Hoggers. 

57th and 77th The Royal Middlesex The Chivalrous Cockney 
Regiment Conquerors. 

72nd and 91st The Argyleshire High- The Ubiquitous TJse-a- 
AYj landers I PostftTs 

102nd and 103rd Tbe Royal Dublin Fu- The Sinewy and Stimu- 
sileers lating Extra-Stout 

Men. 


BLACKING 'EM TO WIN. 

In' the Field's report of the performance of the Cambridge Town 
Bicycle Club, we find this entry : — 

“ Half-Mile Race on £ bone-shakers / not exceeding 36 in . — Banham, 1.” 

Mr. Burgess on Mr. Moore’s hack would have been “in it.” 
There isn’t a better “ bone-shaker ” than Mr. Moore of Moore Hall, 
St. James’s. But then — he never will perform out of that Hall. 
Anyway, it ’s a tip for the Mastodon Minstrels and any other 



Dark Race. 


Any Amount— Reward ! 1 ! 

Just at the last moment an invisible individual rang the hell and 
left the following Query and Answer in our post-box 

Q. Why should an Auctioneer be a melancholy person ? 

A. Because he is always in a more-bid state. 

Anyone giving information that shall lead to the detection of the 
perpetrator of this outrage, shall receive the above reward. 


A Protracted Lnh-quest. — Looking out for a hotel at a fashionable 
overcrowded Watering-place. 


MT To OoBMMzorouns .— The Sditor does net hold himself bound to aeknoseledge, return, or pay far Contribution*. In no ease can these bo returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 
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LAST MEET OP THE SLOW COACH. CLUE. 

{By the “ Veteran,”) 

The last meet for the Season of the Slow Coach Club, of which his Grace the 
Duke of Mudford, K.G., is President, and the motto of which is “ tarde venj- 
entihus ’osses ” — not ossa , as the fine old. fruity saying has been ridiculously 
misquoted by a contemporary — took place on Monday last. It had originally 
been intended to hold the meet in Mud-Salad Market ; but, it haying been 
represented to the Committee, first, that the Market was not a meat one, but*an 
emporium for fruit and vegetables ; and next, that the Slow Coaches might 
interfere with the numerous waggons full of cabbages which form nymg but- 
tresses to the church of St. Paul, and help to prop up the colonnade^ of the 
Piazza, it was agreed that the Slow Coaches should assemble at that deugntful 
expanse of greenery, Abney Park, which had been kindly placed at the disposal 

rtf -fTiQ /tlnTi htr Infp fitr T'"FrnH/T A S A ■R'VTIY. 


Of course I went to see the start of the Slow Coaches. My fine old crusted 
friend and ex-M.F.H., Jem Poleaxe, tooled me down to Abney Park m a 
truly cemeterieal manner. Jem owned to me, witha racy smile on his way, that 
he thought he could combine a little pleasure with the business of the day. 
u For, d°ye see,” he observed, “ there must be a tidy lot of good old rusty worn- 
out screws at the meet, and I may see my way to bidding for a high-mettled 
racer, ha ! ha ! or two. Jem’s humour is all banter and beeswing, and he has 
moved in the very first circles. . , 

So at a high, gee woa, yoioks I pace we sped to the Park ; and with 9 ne 
of Watling’s excellent pork-pies, a canful of Peek and Frean’s biscuits, 
some Bu Barky’s Kevalenta Arabiea, and a glass or two of the celebrated Cock- 
alorum Sherry (a natural wine ; the vines are never plastered, bnt axe carefully 
polished every day with Nubian Blacking) under my waistcoat, I felt as high 

f i "i-T > » i . _e - j . JJ 1 li-l. wAiaI. Dw+rtVilnTT On/vm otwi TrooJ; 


hunters, and the Babraham Eollioking Poarmg Earns. .Mil for Jme grand 
historic days, when my late lamented and fine old crusted friend. Sir Hark - 
away Gbxkstone Eyesnuff, Bart., used to hunt all three packs at once in a 
ring-fence ! How cleverly he would pass the Soap Works ! How triumphantly 


he would shoot the second arch of the Suspension Bridge, 
on the Middlesex side, and foul a steam-launch, full 
of Cockneys, hired at “ the Eight Bells.” * 

It was open house and open cellar at Eye-snuff Hall. 
’Twas there I met my dear old crony. Soapy Stonge, and 
jolly old Jorrocks, and Nimrod, of the Quarterly, and 
Jehu, and Mkthusaleh, and all the old jovial set. And 
Tom a: gods’, the Whipper-in. Ton all knew him well. 
H?u7t : f i<s*;ces. The quantity of “ Comet,” “ twenty,” 
and * i forty-seven ” port, Chateau Margaux, Pontet Canet, 
Guinness’s Stout, and the celebrated Cockalorum Sherry 
(a natural wine, containing positively no acid) was some- 
thing enormous. 

We sat behind Jem’s fine old mare, Black Bess , that 
beat Eclipse at the Derby, the Godolphin Arabian at 
Goodwood, the Coffin Mare at the Leger, and the Flying 
Dutchman at the Whetstone Park Handicap in the 
days when I was getting my earliest lessons in things 
horsey, by being horsed at St. Broomhack’s Charity 
School. Jem drove me in a gig, of the regular bang- 
up, stay-for-nothing, rumtumtiddity order— -which has 
recently been repaired by those excellent carriage-makers, 
Messrs. Spring, Dickey, and Squab, of 910, Song Acre. 

We found a rare gathering of the regular old ’uns at 
the Park-fine old tawny Britons after my dear old friend 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s own heart. None of your yawning, 
lisping, eruteh-and-toothpick calibre, but jolly dogs of 
the Lord George Bentinck calibre, fine old mellow 
bucks of the Admiral Bous type. There were several 
Old Masters distinguished for their pictures of fox-hunts. 
There was Old Fuller (a most worthy Corinthian), Old 
Burton (who looked ratherj Melancholy), Old Dan 
Tucker, Old Joe (who would persist in kicking up 
behind and before), Old Dr. Jacob Townshend, and Ola 
Parr. You may be sure that my brother veterans and 
I attentively sc ann ed the drags and the prads and the 
bang-up old nobs who held the ribbons. There were 
twenty Slow Coaches at the meet ; but perhaps the palm 
both for superiority of horseflesh and vehicular elegance 
must be awarded to my noble friend, Captain the Honour- 
able Velvet Paul Shillibeer, whose tasteful equipage, 
drawn by four magnifieeutly-matched black Flemish 
horses, with long manes and tails, and superb action, 
excited general admiration. 

Through an odd fancy of Captain Shillibeer, he has 
trained his grooms to sit, not in the dickey, but on the 
roof of the drag, with their legs swinging at large ; and 
this, combined with the singular uniformity of redness 
in their noses, produces a very spirited effect. Captain 
Muff got Ms little lot clubbed with Mr. Stkeatham 
Common’s invalid team, Farcy , Glanders , Spasms , and 
Shouldershotten, and Sir Bjector _ O’ Dear had a had 
spill in endeavonring to get Ms Mghly attractive con- 
tingent (Dutch pinks) into line. . But, on the whole, the 
form was superb. Not a galled jade but winced. Not a 
wither but was wrung. Not a fetlock bnt was sprung. 
1 never saw a creamier show of “ fiddle-case” heads and 
“ star-gazers.” They were all roarers. Drooping flanks, 
sparkling hocks, Cuxleton’s crests, puff - pasterns, 
oyster-barrels, asthmatic crops, victoria docks, strangled 
stifle-joists, hundred-ton cannon bones, and stony curb- 
places all the points of the Perfect Horse were distri- 
buted among this peculiarly cheery Mgh-toned and 
down-the-road lot. The Admiral would have wept, and 
Sir Joseph would have danced a Mgh, gee woa, tantivy 
to see the show. 

The wMps, having been all tharougMy awakened by 
the Club ** Knocker Up,” snuffed all round to make 
themselves lively, and tooled away in fine style to Kensal 
Green, where they were to dine. Tour correspondent, 
after filling Ms box with some right Macabaw (Sneezum’s, 
in Great Catechu Street, is tbo only place where you 
can get genuine Macabaw), adjourned to Tom Tick’s 
geniaL hostelry, the ** Slate and Chalk,” and there Jem 
and I refreshed ourselves with a chop, supplied to the 
establishment by those MgMy respectable butchers, 
Messrs. Block and Ornament, of Hackney Coach 
Marshes, and a glass or two of the celebrated Cocka- 
lorum Sherry (a natural wine, with never a headache in 
a dozen of it). Then, hey for Tattersaxl’s l Outside 
Tatters all’s. 

* Some <Hm reminiscences of the University Boat Race seem 
now to have got interpolated in the Veteran’s otherwise graphic 
narrative. By the way, we anticipate with pleasure the Vete- 
ran’s account of “ A Day with the D.T ” — En. 
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BISMARCK’S NEW BUSINESS. 


PUNCH'S FANCY PORTRAITS.-No. 1. 


( The Dueetor-in-Ctief of the 
breneral Prussian Commerce and 
Irade Company (Unlimited)/’ 
presents his compliments to the 
and Uncrowned Heads 
or Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica^ and hopes hy increased at- 
tention to business— his own and 
tneirs-—'he may merit their es- 
j teemed patronage, and enjoy a 
continuance and an extension of 
past favours. He begs to enclose 
a plan of a new Co-operation 
bystem, under Ms experienced 
m ?? a ? emei]L t> and hopes that no 
sort of obstacle will be thrown in 
°f converting all the 
ports of all nationalities into one j 
universal Bis-market. 


Ode (and Paid) to the Town 
Clerk, 

He was a lucky man, 

He was a lucky man, 

His salary went 
Up twenty * per cent. 

He was such a lucky man ! 

Twenty-fire, b°y! That’s 

The Cry of the (Town) Clerk.” But 
am , 1 1 en-;fia!&’d to it, eh ? Yes. Daily 
and Knightly.— J. B. M. 


A Cutting, 

A Correspondent sends ns the 
touowing extract from the Derby 


WANTED, SITUATION as 
p .GARDENER. No objections 
to waiting. None but thorough Gen- 
tlemen need apply. 



Fortunate that the Advertiser 
5f s u° objections to waiting.” 
It strikes us that he will have to 
wait some considerable time. 


“THE HARTINGTON ”— OUR NEW MODERATOR. 

“ Highly recommended as a delightful medium for diffusing a clear 
and gentle light all round, and economising the expenditure of midnight 
oil.” 


“ OH, WHAT A FALL WAS 
THERE ! ” 

Mr. Marcus Fall has written 
two interesting and amnsing 
volumes, called London Toion 
(Tinsley). We do not say to 
Mr. Fall what everyone knows 
was said to Dr. Fell, hut on the 
contrary : — 

We do much like you, Marcus Fall, 
The reason we can’t tell at all ; 

But this a certainty we call, 

That we do like you, Marcus Fall ! 

By the way, what a run there 
is jnst now on the name Marcus 
—Marcus Stone, Marcus Ward, 
Marcus Fall, &c. It ’s very at- 
tractive, and frequent repetition 
seems to suggest that it might 
he improved to Re-Mark-ns. 


“Who Will to Cupar,” &c. 

But no one will after reading 
this item from the St. Andrews 
Citizen : — 

“ Cupar. — While the crops were 
being cut down last week at Horselaw, 
the reapers included the worthy ten- 
ants, Mr. and Mrs. Gay, both of whom 
are now upwards of eighty years of 
age.” 

Eighty years ! A green old age 
truly, and “all flesh is grass,” 
hut these are scarcely sufficient 
reasons for the reapers when 
cutting down the crops to include 
this excellent couple. Poor dears ! 
TMs calls for inquiry at Cupar. 


Suggestion to Sir W. Y. 
Harcourt.— Site for a House of 
Detention for Juvenile Offenders 
—Try Birchington. 


Place to Finish Off a Gouty 
Person.— P ort-land. 


LATEST EEOM THE ELEET. 

{Notes from Sir B. SJs own private Docket- Book.) 

X 20^.— United European Fleet a-lying at_ anchor. 


take supreme command to-day. "Proud position I Would be 
prouder, if I knew what I am expected to do, or how to do it. 
YY e re all safe in harbour at present, however. Perhaps I ought 
to inspirit the various crews by a striking theatrical coup. I ’ll 
demonstrate.” 

-r H i*T e done it. The coup didn’t come off quite. I first ordered 
play the different national anthems in turn. They began 
'witn Marseillaise .” German Admiral came on board, furious, to 
feiow why I hadn’t begun with the “ Wacht am Nhein.” I told him 
Dana shouldn’t play again, and sent him back pacified. Second 
part ot coup was, signalling (d la Nelson) to the other ships— 
Europe expects every man to do Ms duty.” French Admiral sig- 
nalled back— “What is my duty? T ^ ^ T '~-* ® 

inquire?” Russian and German A< 


I telegraph to Paris to 

, have sent to ask what I 

meant, as they use— it seems — a different code of signals. Austrian 
Admiral .took it for order to— u Weigh anchor, and sail port,” while 
Italian Admiral thought it was— “ Ditto, ditto, and sail starboard.” 
result— Bad collision between Austrian and Italian Ironclads. 

Austrian and Italian Admirals have just come on board. Both 
accu^ each other of causing collision intentionally. I make long 
speech of very soothing character. At end, find they neither 
tnem understand English. Nappy Thought.- ~ 

Admirals much pleased. They we retired. 

Sept. 23 rd. On the way to Dulcigno. — Another dispute between 
Jirench and German Admirals. Both come on hoard, using what I 
taxe to be German and French bad language. Demonstrate again, 
v ery violent exercise this demonstrating. Result satisfactory. 

Nappy Thought. — Have settled French and German dispute by 


ot 
I do so. 


ordering French band to play “ Wacht am Nhein” and German band 
to play “ Marseillaise ” till told to stop. 



the quarter-deck. Three Albanians on shore, apparently much in- 
terested. I have demanded surrender, in name of United Europe. 
They reply in Albanian, so can’t make out exactly what they say, 
but it sounds something like “ United Europe be blowed I ” Riza 
Pasha encamped on one side of town, five thousand Montenegrins 
on other side ; we in the harbour. Why doesn’t Riza Pasha storm 
the place? Says he has orders not to use force. So have we! 
Why don’t Montenegrins storm place ? Call them “ the most heroic 
race in Europe ” I Pooh ! The three Albanians have disappeared. 
Demonstrate once, and to bed. 

Next Day.— Have again demanded surrender. French Admiral 
just come on hoard. Feels nervous. Is he sea-sick ? He says 
“ No ; but should like to telegraph to Paris.” I ask, “ What on 
earth about?” He replies, that “he was ordered to steam away 
directly offensive operations began, and he isn’t sure whether Alba- 
nians won’t consider the demand to surrender offensive.” Demon- 
strate to him that he ’s all wrong. He admits it, and calls for the 
Steward. 

to ask when they are 
also sent a deputation 
them they are the most 
viously their business more than 

ours % 

Still later. — Albanians have begun to fire at us ! One shot cer- 
tainly was fired l What can they mean ? Are they demonstrating ? 
Ask ’em by signal. No answer. Idiots. 

Mystery explained. Russian Admiral and crew have been engaged 

fn/iAo r*4- n i-V J -J! it • .• 



ra making faces at the Albanians over the sides of their ships. 
TMs has irritated Albanians. Query. — Do Russians want another 
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Xavarino F How can I stop them making faces r What 
fools the Albanians are to mind Russians making faces 
at them! 

On shot being fired, French vessels have steamed away! 


ate,” &c. Wish Gladstone had come here in Grantully . 

Sept. 26. — Ultimatum. Everybody demonstrating, No 
more notes at present. “ All write-up to now.” Belay! 
Avast! &c., &c. 


WEAEY WOMANKIND ! 

Three weary young women of London town 
Sent up their thoughts when they went to rest : 

A Slattern was one, in her greasy old gown, 

And a Mother another, whose kindly breast 
Had soothed the screams of a fractious child 
That had beat at her heart and her brains all day, 
And the third was a Seamstress, lean and mild 
Though weary— these women had something to say. 

The Slattern she owned she was weary of Jack, 

Good fellow, no doubt ! but whose curious ways 
Were impressed on his wife by some weals on her back 
And by terrible bruises— well, under her stays ; 

And she thought on this night would she ever get rid 
Of a man who when drunk didn’t care how she fed. 
She ’d been true to the fellow, and did as he bid, 

So the heart-broken Slattern crept into her bed. 

The Mother was weary, for half of that day 
She ’d been bearing her burden from door unto door ; 
No woman may rest on Her Majesty’s way. 

But now her poor babe was asleep on the door. 

So she thought, this sad mother, “ Will weariness end 
By starving, or prison, or how will it be F 
I haven’t a penny,” she sighed, “ora friend ! ” 

Still she slept, and determined the morrow to see. 

The poor little Sewing-Girl, weary of course 
With the whirl of the wheel, the machinery’s click, 
She ’d the strength of a mouse and the work of a horse, 
And the child was so quiet she hadn’t a kick ! 

So she said, “ It don’t matter, for many, worse off. 
Cannot cling to the wheel for support, and must die.” 
But before she could sleep she remembered the scoff 
Of girls whose smart feathers attracted her eye. 

How, would you believe it ? When all were asleep 
And the woes of all womenkind seemed at an end, j 
That a cry just as bitter and sighs quite as deep 
Went up to humanity, seeking a friend | 

For the prettiest girl that the mind could depict, | 

With the neatest of dresses and softest of hair. 

Her waist it was slender, her conduct was strict, 

But beneath her blue eyes was the black of despair. 

" I am weary I ” she said ; “ on my honour it ’s true, 
Though I ’ ve spent all the day amidst ribbons and lace. 
My sisters ! your fashions are pleasant to you— 

They are torture to us ! ’Tis a sin, a disgrace 
That you sit at the counter all day and you fuss. 
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It ’s the joy of your lives, but it ’s death unto us — 
You are hardest to please when we ’re ready to drop. 

“ It wasn’t our fault that our fathers have failed 
At home, at the farm, or the forge, or the mill , 

But you ’ve got us all fast, at the counter we ’re nailed. 
Like the dubious coin that was saved from the till. 
We are modest I Who dares to deny it ? We try 
To be women as good as you see we are neat ; 

But we stand all the day, and are ready to die. 

Till we drag to our rest with our weary young feet. 

“ Tis easy to scoff, but more tedious far 
To smile and look merry from eight unto ten, 

And the school of the shop and the counter and bar 
Doesn’t teach us good lessons of women or men ! ” 
So the Slattern, the Mother, the Sewing-Girl slight, 
Dropped off into dreams about toil and the town ; 
But the weariest woman who slept that night 
Was the fair-haired girl with the neat black gown l 



The Read Substitute por Butter. — Hunger. 


THE MEMORIAL OBSTRUCTION. 

Last week the attention of those mighty Archons, the Common Councilman, 
was drawn to the Hew Temple Bax Memorial, which Mr. Stevenson rightly 
denounced as “a mighty obstruction.” Whereupon, Mr. Bedford, the people’s 
real friend in Epping Forest, but not at Temple Bar, spoke up for the Obstruction, 
and finished by saying — 

“ The Memorial would do credit to the Corporation as a work of Art, and it would also 
mark their ancient boundary. The Press had taken up this matter, as they sometimes did, 
without understanding what they were writing about, whereas if they would only have 
taken the trouble to measure the roadway, they would have discovered that with the 
Memorial it was as wide again as it was before.” 

Oh, “ they do not know everything down in Judee,” don’t they ? The City 
objects to the Press, the Press objects to the squash,— as squash there ’s safe 
to be. If the only object of the Memorial be to “ mark their ancient boundary,” 
why not let a Memorial Tablet into the wall by Childs’ Bank, or a splendid 
Brass representing the Lord Matqr and Corporation. The meted is cheap 
enough, and plenty of it, in the City. 


Votes in Vienna. 

A Viennese beauty, a forward young Miss, 

T’other day, it appears, won a vote by a kiss : 

But the law ’gainst corruption is terribly strong,' 

And ’tis said she ’ll be made to repent it ere long. 

What becomes of the kiss ? Since the voter dared earn it, 

In justice one hopes he ’31 be made to return it. 

Receipt. — How to Convert a Conservative into a Liberal* — Try the Reform- 
a-Tory system. 
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Monster Concert. 


BASS BOTTLED BY G. A. S. 

In last -week’s 
“ Echoes” the 
following 
suggestion 
was made by 
“ G. A. S.” 

te In the case 
of a * quiet 
street, where a 
difference of 
opinion touch- 
ing itinerant 
!q minstrelsy ex- 
,!t ists, why should 
not the resid- 
ents be polled, 
and if there be 
a two - thirds 
Majority a- 
gainst ’ the 
hrown aliens 
from Leather 
Lane, and the 
German 4 green 
baize ’ bands, 

and so forth, why should not the parish authorities (under an amended Act of 
Parliament, of course) be empowered to affix, in a conspicuous position at the 
corners of each street, enamelled iron tablets, bearing the inscription, in 
Italian, German, and English , 4 No Street Music Allowed Here,’ and specify- 
ing beneath, the amount of fine or imprisonment, or both, to which a street- 
musician, playing in that street, would be liable if he persisted in playing 
after a first warning.” 

Now, Sir, I may tell you that I live in a quiet street, consisting of 
four houses ; some people call it a square, or a court, or even a blind 
alley. But we are all highly respectable inhabitants. Being a quiet 
street, the average amount of noise we endure from morning till 
night would supply a Monster Concert for a month. 

Quiet is indispensable to me, being engaged in literary pursuits, so 
I polled our street as directed by “ G. A. and here is the result. 

No. 1. 

Singcon Snood {myself). Don’t want street music. 

Mrs . Singcon Snood {my Wife). Let the poor things earn a living. 
I am sure they don’t interfere With your rubbishing Greek. 

Wellington JRhode Singcon Snood (my Son). Anything is better 
than Acacia’s eternal “ Sweethearts Waltz 

Acacia Hhode Singcon Snood (my Daughter), A million German 
bands are better than a brother learning the Ante. 

Jemima (my Cook). It do cheer the depressed heart up do a bit of 
music. 

Anna (my Housemaid). They plays just like a Circus, and Circuses 
is’eaven. Nob 

Miss Flapper (Spinster). They should he put down, as they make 
my pug howl. 

. Harriet (her Housemaid)* Their melodies is frivolous and not 
improving. Away with them I 

Jane (her Cook). To think of a policeman admiring one of those 
Italian-Irish organ-grinding huzzies, instead of taking them all to 

pmon! No. 3. 

Mr. Baldhead (Widower), Put them down, hy all means, and give 
everybody who encourages them six months on the trea dmill . 

. John Baldhead (his Son). If Mrs. Weathebry will wring her 
infernal parrot’s neek, he will vote against them. 

Servants. Have no opinions, and are not likely to have, in Bald- 
head’s house. , T . 

No. 4. 

Mrs. Weatherly (Widow), Unless John Baldhead will leave off 
coming home at three in the morning, singing music-hall songs, and 
shouting like a maniac, she will vote for them. 

Servants. I should like to know what the value of my Servants’ 
opinions is on the subject. 

Now, my dear Sir, will you kindly notice in what position, owing 
to ^ G, A. S. ’s brilliant suggestion, we stand For Organs, 5 ; 
agamst Organs, 5 neutral, % ; neither for, against, nor neutral, 4. 

mdemonitun. When an 


A street once tolerably Happy, is now pan< 

organ or a band arrives, my household is delighted, and asks me 
about the poll. Mr. Baldhead sends me an indignant message, 
Miss Flapper asks Whether I have treated her with the courtesy 
due to her station in life. Mrs. Weaihebby and John Baldhead 
joy each other dead, and me too. The servants on either side 
tell frantic notions of each other’s masters and mistresses to the 
tradespeople. The once happy family is a bear-garden. 

I bear no malice to “ G. A. S.” Let him come and live here • 


CORSICAN BROTHERS & CO. (LIMITED). 

At the Lyceum. 

When it was first intimated to the theatre-going Public that 
Mr. Irving, in an ecstasy of inspiration, had exclaimed, “Happy 
Thought! Revive the Corsican Brothers /” everybody young 
enough to remember its first success at the Princess’s under Charles 
Kean, said to everybody else, “ Capital notion ! Just the thing for 
Irving ! Safe to be a big success ! ” , 

If the question had been asked, “ Why is it safe to be a big suc- 
cess?” the answer would have been, “Oh, mysterious— weird— 
ghost-like, you know — Irving all over.” 

Exactly : that ’s all it amounted to. Pale face, attenuated frame, 
and thin legs settled the question. ’ He must he a Corsican Brother’s 
ghost; and so he became a Corsican 
Brother’s ghost, and has produced the 
piece with “New Scenery, Dresses, 
and Appointments,” and, we are hound 
to add, “ dis-appointments.” Not, 
however, as far as Mr. Irving individu- 
ally is concerned. The little he has to 
do he does thoroughly well. His 
Fallen — Farlbyang as they call it at 
the Lyceum, the healthy Corsican Twin, 
is artistically contrasted with Louis > 
who, in the Second Act, appears to 
have come to the Bal Masque at the 
Grand Opera made up as Alfred Jingle , 
or “Dismal Jemmy.” If he had only 

t ot a Girard to “double” him and 
ance in this scene, that would have 
drawn all London ! 

In spite of its having been cogitated 
over for so long a time, there is an 
utter lack of novelty in the stage-business. When Farlbyang 
is about to inflict a long story on his acquaintance, M. Alfred 
Meynard— who looks like Nicholas NicMeby on a tour — he says, 
“From my brother’s friend I have no secret; you shall know 
all ; ” and then he tells him Ms brother’s secret— a most unwar- 
rantable breach of confidence, by the way— commencing, “Three 
hundred years ago ” — wherenpon they both seat themselves, 
and M. Meynard does Ms best politely to show that/* the story 
interests him much.” Then there was the old ghost-music, and there 
was the inevitable sliding-trap, wMch created such a sensation till 
we knew how it was done; and there was the “Double,” looking 
uncommonly like a cheap tailor’s dummy, but being in reality, 
Mr. Arthur Mathison, who having been saved from the wreck 
in The World, , at Drury Lane, is now able to appear as somebody 
else’s ghost at the Lyceum. But this talented? gentleman, Actor, 
Singer, and Composer, having been selected for the part, why did 
Mr. Irving lose such a splendid chance for a new line in the hill as— 

Ghost of Louis (with a Song) . , . Mr. Arthur Mathison. 

He could have put words to the fine old Ghost melody, and 
have sung it himself . “And is Old Double dead?” No, he 
isn’t, but all alive, oh, at the Lyceum ! 

.Then again, instead of the Ghost 
coming from below, he should have 
been let down as a surprise from 
above. Since the sliding-trap was 
invented we have had the sliaing- 
roof , and the ghost could have come 
down flop on Farlbyang , and 
startled him in real earnest. Here, 
again, a Girard would have been 
useful, suddenly swooping down 
from “the flies,” by some snch 
mechanical arrangement as set 
Mile. .JEnea flying noiselessly about 
at the Gaiety. Everyone expected 
something new, in ghosts; and 
everyone was disappointed. Alas! 

When that old ghost was new, 

Life wore a roseate hue, 

And we were boys together. The 
truth is, The Corsican Brothers is a bad piece, depending on 
certain effects, wMch should be novel and startling or they are 
nothing. The dialogue is flat, and there is no relief to the gloom, 
except the episode of the hen, wMch is tedious from being lugged 
in to spin out the Act With a little local colouring. 

Ejean as the Twins, Wigan or Walter Lacy as ChMeau- 
Benaud l Julia Murray as the dignified % lay-figure Emily y and 
fascinating Carlotta Leclercq, as the chief of the ladies at the 
supper-party, carried the piece triumphantly, when “that old ghost 
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was^'ne w,’ fand, perhaps, „ such a cast might do so 

once | more. But now the^ supper- scene is as dull as 
such things mostly are in 
real life— and so far is to he 
praised as holding the mirror 
up to nature. 

Mr. Teriss as Chateau - 
Renaud , is as weak as he 
was as Captain Hawks! ey. 
He hasn’t done much since 
the wicked young Squire in 
Olivia. 

The Bal Masque Scene is 
very good, bar the immovable 
figures in the upper boxes, 
who look as if Madame 
Tussacd had taken her wax- 
works out for a night’s treat 
to the Grand Opera, and left 
them there. The brilliancy ! 
of the Scene is marred by the stupidity of the dances, 
the mechanical movements, the laughter “to order,” and 
the dulness of the music. Everyone, however, knew the 
fight was coming, and that that was to be the event of 
the evening. 

It came, and was the event of the evening. Then, after 
the duel, Farbbyang overcome with grief, leaning on 
Meynard, disappears behind a tree (old business), and 
immediately afterwards Mr. Mathison, The Double, 
without a song, deeply affected (“ Double, double , toil 
and trouble ” — it is hard work), and leaning still more 
heavily on poor Meynard , appears, while Mr. Irving 
makes a dive below and a rush for the sliding-trap. 
Mr. Mathison is not quite Mr. Irving’s “Double;” 
he is only his “Half-as-much-again.” 

By the way, Mr. Bou- 
CICAUXT makes Farb- 
byang say, “The dead 
travel fast” — which is 
about the one good line 
in the piece — (only, 
where did it come from ?) 

—but this is not borne 
out by facts, as Louis's 
ghost slides along as 
slowly and gravely as 
Mr . Pickwick when he 
assistedin keeping “the 
pot a-bilin’,” and re- 
presents jather the pace 
of a Parliamentary train 
than an express. 

/We snppose the Cor- 
sican Brothers <$- Co, 
will be a success, though 
not the success expected. The costumes being all of the 
Nicholas Nickleby period, when Sir Mulberry Hawk 
and Lord Verisopht were men about town, might sug- 
gest the notion to Mr. Toole— (why didn’t he play 
Chateau-Renaudf) — of producing The Cheeryble Bro- 
thers at the Folly. ‘Well— may Mr. Irving’s shadow 
never grow less; and may he, at all events, be 
thoroughly satisfied with the ultimate result of the 
Corsican Brothers fy Co . {Limited), 

Theatrical Mem— Mi. Charles "Warner has given 
up Brink, and taken to the "Wells. This is natural 
enough, and we hope he ’ll be re- Ooupeau'&to r his change. 
The Sadler’s "Wells people are great patrons of “The 
Bard.” Their motto is that “Bard’s the Best.” So 
Mrs. Bateman is quite right to give it them strong. Bnt 
is Mr. Warner as Othello , with such an lago as Mr. 
Tezin, quite strong enough as yet f Mr. Warner pro- 
bably recollects the legend of the Super, who on being 
given a line to speak, slapped his forehead and exclaimed, 
“more study!” In going in for Shakspeare, Mr. 
Charles Warner may adopt as his motto and his rule 
these two words, “ More^Study ! ” 

Apropos “ de Boots,” our Claree of the Weather has 
consulted the Barometer, re-opened the Haymarket, and 
re-appeared as his old friend the Major with his usual 
success. 


Why is the discovery of the North Pole like an 
illicit Whiskey manufactory ?— Because it’s a secret 
still. 




COLLEGIATE FARMING. 

Scene— The Parlour of the “ Blue Boar." Pipes and Ate . Behind the former , 
with the hitter between them , seated at a table, Farmers Meadowsweet 
and Mayflower. 



EADOTTSWEET ( tO\ 

Mayflower,! 
reading a daily 
paper). What’s* 
the news, naai-; 
bur? * 

Mayflower .* 
Nuthun much to 
spake of. Nare a 
word about pigs. 
Party goodish 
accounts o’ the 
harvust all over 
the countree. 
Hullo ! though. 
Here be zummut 
new anyways. — 
{Beads)— 1 "Wilts 
and Hants Agri- 
cultural Col- 
lege.” 

Meadowsweet , 


I Mayflower . Ees. Collidge* Aggericulcherul Collidge. 
Z. Meadowsweet . Aggericulcherul Collidge ! Collidge whs 


Collidge? 


Z. Meadowsweet . Aggenculcherul Collidge ! Collidge what fur ? 

Mayflower . ’Spose to taitch Collidge boys the nollidge o’ farmerun. O’ coorse 
we knows aggericulchur manes farmnn. 

Meadowsweet . Aggericulcherul Collidge. Well, that there ’s a rum start. 
What about un ? Goo on, woo’t. 

Mayfloicer [reads ) — 


tl During the session the students have been drilled in all the details of the management 
of live stock and crops on the College farm, and courses of lectures — many of them 
delivered in the field— have been given by Professors Weights on, Church, Fream, 
Sheldon, and Curtis.” 


Meadowsweet . Leeturs ! Aaa ! Now I twigs. Fannun taught I s’pose, 
from behind a teeable, over a radun dex, the Collidge farm the vloor o’ the 
lectur room, and the aggericulcherul scollards drilled 5a all the daytails o’ the. 
mamdgement o’ crops wi’ make-believe imitaaishuns, and, as fur the live stock, 
by manes o’ ’ooden muddles. ’Ooden ’oases and cattle, pigs and ship. 

Mayflower . ’Ooden ship ; ees. Practisnn upon ’ooden ship in the lambnn 
sazun I Ha, ha, ha I 

Meadowsweet, Ho, ho ! 

Mayflower. Ah, but to he sure it sez they didn’t begin till May, when the, 
lambun work was all over. 

Meadowsweet . That ’oodn’t matter upon a Collidge farm inzide the Collidge, 
and the lambun work acted ont on the vloor. 

Mayflower . The ’count winds up by sayun that the stoodents he dismissed 
fur vacaaishun till the sixth o’ October, when, at the commencemunt o’ the 
antumnal session, the annual valley aaishun o’ the farm ool be prosaded wi’. 

Meadowsweet . In fancy eipherun. Well, this here is the rummest goo I ’ve a 
bear’d on fur many a day. 

Mayflower. Well, here’s success to fannun, and much good med the Hants 
and W ilts Aggericulcherul Collidge doo the British Farmer ! [ Brinks. 

Meadowsweet. Speed the Plough ! [ Brinks. 

Mayflower . Steam-plough now- o’-days, naaibur. 

Meadowsweet . Machinery, machinery ! Where be ut all to end ? 

Mayfloicer . I fancies at times things must be draaun on to the end o’ the 
wordle. 

Meadowsweet . Well, there, howsomedever, let’s try and make the best on’t 
we can in the manewhile. Missus, outzide there, plaze, a drap moor beer. 

{Enter Missus with beer , and Scene closes.) 


An Asinine Error. 

Among intelligence from Paris a telegram the other day announced that, — 
a Victor Hugo will, cm. the Fifteenth of October, publish a poem entitled L*AneP 

This production might have been expected to be a work of genius dealing 
with political, moral, and social problems, from what, to the stolid, common 
understanding, would probably appear an asinine point of view. Wags might 
have suggested that the groundwork of the story under which the purpose and 
meaning of L'Ane had been veiled by its distinguished author was taken from 
the once popular and still sufficiently celebrated English idyl, “J Tf l had a 
Bonkey wot wouldn't gofl But Ane turns out to have been a misprint in the 
Bappel for Ame , which makes a material— not to say immaterial— difference. 
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SUMMING UP." 

Captain. *' 'What’s the Charge, Sergeant?" 

Sergeant. “This time it's Drunkenness, Sir. But this Man is the most troublesome Fellow in the Regiment, Sir. 
He goes out when he likes, anjd comes in when he likes, and gets Drunk when he likes— in fact, he might be a 
Horficer !! ” 


THE DUKE OF MUDFOKD AND BUMBLEDOM. 

There is a bond of sympathy between Dukes and Beadles which 
is not altogether for the public interest. The Duke of Mudford is 
not only allowed to fatten upon Mud-Salad Market, but he is allowed 
this privilege on cheaper terms than his neighbours. He is rated 
with the lightest possible parochial touch. He is allowed the free 
use of dozens of so-called “thoroughfares,” and for his Market 
proper he is put down at the far too moderate assessment of £10,000 
a year, with an additional £1200 a-year for the new Flower Market. 
His theatres are favoured by the local authorities to an almost equal 
extent. The huge area of Drury Lane Theatre is only rated at a 
few more annual pounds than the Gaiety Theatre, which is less than 
half its size, ana Covent Garden Theatre, with its vast annexe, 
called the Floral Hall, is equally a pet of the parish. These two 
colossal properties are put upon nearly an exact equality with the 
little Vaudeville, the smaller Olympic, and the smallest Strand. 
The humour— the practical fun— of Bumbledom does not end here. 
The Lyceum is rated at nearly £500 a-year less than the Gaiety, 
though it is practically half as large again, and the Globe and the 
Opera Comique are let off, for some mysterious reason, for little 
more than half the rates levied on the Olympic and the Vaudeyille, 
though their holding capacity is just double. The Adelphi is 
scarcely fairly treated by being assessed at nearly three times the 
amount levied on the Oplra Comique or the Globe, as it can hardly 
claim to be more than a fourth larger than these houses. 

There is a grim pleasure in drawing the attention of Theatrical 
Managers to these beauties of parochial taxation. The new assess- 
ments have just been made, and the old assessments were more 
unequal still. There is no appeal, and nothing can be altered for 
the next five years. Such is the elasticity of Local Self-Government. 


Music and Dancing.— The European Concert seems likely to end 
with a Breakdown. 


A HOME SWEET HOME SECRETARY. 

Sir W. V. Harcourt will earn his title to be considered a genuine 
“ English Home ” Secretary, if he only succeeds in dealing summarily 
with juvenile offenders,' whose conduct ultimately wrecks the happi- 
ness of so many homes. The thoughtless .lad, who should be whipped 
soundly, is now made a gaol-bird. The first committals, writes 
Sir William V. Harcourt in the Times — 

“ are for comparatively trivial offences. Children of ages between nine 

and thirteen go to prison for throwing stones, breaking windows, playing at 
pitch-and-toss, obstructing thoroughfares, bathing in canals, threatening 
people, common assaults, trampling down grass, &c., though, of course, many 
of the committals are for more serious offences, which yet in children of such 
tender years are of a very different dye from similar crimes when committed 
by persons of riper age.” 

And soon afterwards he hints at a simple remedy ; — 

“ It seems clear that the existing restrictions on committals to industrial 
schools, and on the employment of a moderate personal chastisement for small 
offences as a substitute for imprisonment require to be reconsidered.” 

“ Moderate personal chastisement !”— that is what it must come 
to. And Mr, Punch's commentary on it is his present Cartoon. 


* 4 Vulgar Venice." 

In Venioe the echoes of Tasso no more, 

As Lord Byron remarked, oan be heard by the shore. 
And now, from the latest reports, it appears 
We shall soon see the last of the gay Gondoliers ; 

For steamboats will ply by each palace and fane, 

And Ruskin will , greet them with savage disdain ; 

At Florian’s still we shall lounge, hut, ah me ! 

We shall scarce know the City that sits on the Sea. 

& 

Good News.— T he man who was under a cloud has got over it. 
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THE BEADLE! 

OB, 

THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEERJESTEB. 

BY 

ANTHONY DOLLOP. 

CHAPTER XYII. 

The Bishop's Charge. 


> t domitable m 
courage, and 
panting for 
the fray, Mrs. 
Dowdie ad- 
vanced to the 
writing-table. 

“Now, Bi- 
shop, tell me 
what’s been 
going on here '? 
Why is this 
most disrepu- 
table person 
still in your 
entire confi- 
dence?” 

The Bishop 
was silent. 
He had stood 
patiently and 
placidly; but, 
like cream, he 
had stood too 
long, and was 
now begin- 
ning to turn; 
and, when he 
did turn, he 
felt he would 
be uncom- 
monly sour. 

Perhaps,” commenced Mr. Mattix, “if I might ” 

/‘You mightn’t,” retorted the infuriated dame. “ Now, Bishop, are you 
going to turn this person out, or not ? ” inquired the indignant dame. 

There was a dead pause in the room. How long it had been there it was 
impossible to say, for it was only at this minute that the three Became aware of 
it. And < the Bishop sniffed uncomfortably, as though there were something 
wrong with the drainage. He sat on his chair twiddling his thumbs, ana 
wishing that the two Would fight it out there and then, like two evil Henii, 
and leave him to benefit by the result. 

“ Do you know, Bishop, how this person,” and she pointed with infinite 
contempt and aversion to Mr. Mattix, “ has been going on with the female 
who calls herself the Marehesa di Zazzeglia ? ” 

“ The Bishop is in full possession of the facts, Mrs. Dowdie,” said Mr. 
Mattix. 

* ‘ Is this true ? ” asked the Bishop’s wife, faring her husband. 

“Mrs. Dowdie,” interrupted Mr. Mattix; humbly. “His Lordship, like 
the Admiral in the ballad of William Taylor, ‘has wery much applauded 
what I ’ve done,’ and with his sanction and his smile on my Work 1 am happy.” 

What dreadful words were these that greeted the ear of Mrs. Dowdie ! 
Rebellion, fiat rebellion, or rather upstanding rampant rebellion stirring up 
the Bishop on his throne, and rearing her hideous head, in fee Cathedral City of 
SmaH-Beerj ester I If Rebellion were allowed to rear her hideous head in the city, 
she would soon rear the hideous heads of a hundred communistic offspring, 
as plent^ as asparagus, springing up from the ground in the night, like fungi, 



tie very wi 


“ Mr. Mattix,” said the Lady, with slow and dignified voice, measuring 
out her words as if ’they were verses at so much a foot, “ I beg you will take 
your notice to quit from me. You are too much a caricature of a man yourself 
for me to ask you to take yourself off. But I order you to go.” 

The Chaplain felt that everything depended on the Bishop’s firmness. If the 
Bishop coula cut himself adrift from his apron-string moorings, hoist the fiag 
of freedom, and .set sail bn his own See before his mate could launch out, the 
wind would bear them away, and the victory would be gained at a single blow. 

“ Leave the room! ” said Mrs. Dowdie, imperiously. 

“ If I go I shall certainly not take the robm with me,” returned the Chaplain, 
eyeing his patron uneasily. 

“My Lord,” exclaimed the exatfpbfated Lady, “is Mr. Mattix to quit, or 
ami?” 

In making it a question of quits, Mrs. Dowdie was wrong. A drawn battle 
was as much out of the question as a painted one on canvass. It was real, 
deadly war. Shewasboilxng over with wiath. Up to this moment the husband 


of her choice had answered very well ; now he wouldn’t 
answer at all. All compromise was impossible. It would 
not do for Dr. Dowdie to discharge the Canon at the 
enemy’s request; that was to waste powder and shot. 
He had one strategic movement at command, which he 
had never yet employed against his better half. Quick 
as thought he opened a drawer and took thence a volu- 
minous and dearly printed pamphlet, which he folded 
up like # a Field-Marshal’s baton, and waving it wildly 
above his head he dashed forward at Ms luckless spouse. 
Horrified at the sight, Mrs. Dowdie turned ashen pale, 
and placing her hands to her ears, fled precipitately 
through the open door wMch the Canon immediately 
locked behind her. Having done this, he turned to 
examine the weapon the Bishop had used with such 
marvellous effect. One glance at the title-page sufficed 
— it was Eds Lordship’s Charge. 

“Up, Guards, and at ’em!” exclaimed the Bishop, 
throwing himself back in Ms chair. “ It was Waterloo 
over again ! ” 

“Charge, Chester, charge!” cried the Chaplain, 
exultingly. 

“And I did— rather,” said the Bishop; “it broke 
the enemy thoroughly.” 

“ A splendid charge ! ” cried the Chaplain ; and then 
they sang together, ‘ c Saoni la Tromba ” from I Puri - 
tani. 


The battle was won. Now all they had to do was to 
make the best use of their victory before the enemy 
repulsed, routed, beaten at every point, and utterly 
demoralised, could steal a march upon them. Capua 
and Cannae are close together; and a victory may be 
the prelude to a total defeat. Mrs. Dowdie has not 
been portrayed in these pages as an agreeable or an 
amiable Lady ; and no page in her family Mstory that 
I ’ve seen in the Palace would give her a better character 
than I have done. She retired to her boudoir, and 
looked out of her window at her laurels, wMch had 
suffered considerably iu the recent storm. Should she 
summon allies to her aid ? If so, whom ? Who was 
there in Small-Beerjester but would rejoice at her fall ? 
She had offended the Archbeacon and Mrs. Overwayte 
by bringing forward Mr. Mattix as a Candidate for 
Mr. Simon Simpler’s MastersMp of Deedler’s. But 
Mr. Simpler still held it. Then she had intended her 
husband’s Chaplain for the PrecentorsMp ; but Mr. 
Ar a ble was now comfortably installed in that position. 
Morleena hated her, because she thought that Mr. 
Mattix had been incited by Mrs. Dowdie to pay her 
Ms odious addresses. Doubtless Mr. Arable held the 
same views. And how was she to call on her former 
enemies for help to expel her husband’s Chaplain from 
her own Palace ? 

Had I the pen of an Epic Poet, I might possibly do 
some jnstieetothe straggle now raging in Mrs. Dowdie’ s 
breast ; but I have not, and so will content myself, and 
I trust my readers also, by simply informing them that 
at tMs minute, as Dido Dowdie sits disconsolate at her 
Palace-gate, “a darning a hole inher stocking, 0 1 ” there 
appear on the war-path no less a personage than the 
Archbeacon of Small-Beerjester accompanied by Mrs. 
Overwayte, and the Master of Deedler’s. 


Editor to Author , — Sir, — In your own interests, ours, and 
those of our readers, we must draw your attention to the fact 
that the doings of Mr. Mattix and the Marehesa, the Bishop, 
and the Bishop’s wife in your latest Chapters, so closely re- 
semble those of Mr. Slope and Madame tferoni.m Parc /tester 
Towers as to mate us doubt their absolute originality. "We 
request an explanation. 

Author to Editor . — My name’s Dollop, not Trollope, for 
whom I have the greatest possible respect. If his Mr. Slope 
and Madame Thingummy and his Dowdies resemble my 
thoroughly original characters — so much the better for them. 
Similar subjects similar treatment. But when you impugn my 
honesty, I say what the Baven said— “ Never more ! ” So let 
the Novel Publishing Co. settle up, and I ’ve done. 

Editor to Author . — Didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 
Cheque with last Chapter. 

Author to Editor . — In ’that case, last Chapter at once. — A. D. 


NAUTICAL NOVELS. 

A new Sea-Waverley Series, being Romances of 
AmpMbilious Life, by the Author of White Wings . 
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THE WHEELS OE DEATH. 

Ho ! Shareholders, assemhle"and hear "with hated breath 
X he mournful lay I sing* to-day,groTind from the Wheels of Death. 


From'city and from hamlet still the sad story comes 
Of orphan child and widowed wife, 

Of shattered sense and lifeless life, 

And swiftly stricken homes. 

Hark ! at it smashing and crashing and mashing, 

Blending them all in one huge gory pile, 

First class and worst class, call all a curst class, 

Bought by the Yampire of so much a mile. 

See/there go eager workers, with eyes made dim by toil, 
Beguiled away for one brief day 
To see the sunlit waters play. 

Or watch the billows boil, w 

Beguiled by gaudy placard and hill with colour bright, 

Come soon, come late, they ’ll meet the fate 
That claims them ere the night. 

Hark I at it smashing end crashing and mashing, 

Blending them all in one huge gory pile, 

Not sent by coercion, but lured by “ Excursion ” 

Bought by the Yampire of so much a mile. 

And there parts wife from husband, and there goes friend from 
friend; 

They little know the road they go, 

The fierce and unrelentless foe, 

That drags them to their end ; 

They little know that fate wills so, 

They may not meet again. 

Hark at it smashing, and crashing, and mashing, 

Blending them all in one huge gory pile ; 

Maidens and mothers, fathers and brothers, 

Bonght by the Yampire of so much a mile. 


Ho I shareholders, directors, who rule the iron way, 
Whence dead men cry and vainly try, 

To stem the death-wheels drawing nigh, 

Can endless slaughter pay f 
If so, raise high and higher the holocaust of crime, 
Let rich and poor, and old and young, 

Into the Yampire’ s jaws be fiung, 

For money, money, must be won, 

Till the Bed Race for aye is run, 

And spent and finished Time ! 

Hark at it, smashing and crashing, and mashing, 
Blending them all into one gory pile ! 

First-class and worst class, call all a curst class, 
Doomed for the Yampire of so much a mile ! 


CHINA AND ENGLAND. 

tl The foot is so squeezed upward I tl The waist 5 

.A * IT * _ _ ’ll J* J.T_ _ 


that in walking only the ball of the 
great toe touches the ground. . . . 
During the first year the pain is so 
intense that the sufferer can do no- 
thing, and for about two years the 
foot aches continually, and is the seat 
of a pain which is like the pricking of 
sharp needles. With continued rigo- 
rous binding, the foot in two years 
becomes dead, and ceases to ache. . . I 
When once formed, the ‘gulden lily/ 
as the Chinese lady calls her delicate 
little foot, can never recover its ori- 
ginal shape.” 

The Times, Sept. 22, 1880. 


“ The waist is so squeezed in, that 
whether in walking or riding, the 
action of the victim is alike painful 
and ludicrous. . , . Not ouly during 
the first year, but for ever the pain is 
so intense, that the sufferer can do 
nothing without undergoing tortures. 
The figure is spoilt, and the damage 
done to internal organs is of the 
graveBt character. The lungs are 
contracted, and the heart is griev- 
ously affected. . . . When once formed 
the * wasp waist/ as the English 
lady calls her delicate little waist, can 
never recover its original shape.” 

Any Medical Book, 1880* 


Oh, benighted Orientals! 

Courtship to be Avoided.— County Courtship. 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

The Tower, 

Seeing that Mr. Secretary Childers had announced that he had 
■visited the Tower with “ so much pleasure and instruction that he 
proposed giving 1 even greater facilities to the Public to inspect the 
National Collection,” I thought (wishing also to be amused and in- 
structed) that I could not do better than follow the Right Honourable 
Gentleman’s example. , r , , , ... 

I consequently arrived on a Saturday or Monday (at any rate, it was 
a free day) at half-past ten o’clock, and took my place in an enor- 
mous crowd which had been mar- 
shalled by strong detachments of 
the Police and the Military, with 
the assistance of strong posts and 
heavy chains, into a tail of about a 
quarter of a mile long. We moved 
up to the Entrance-Lodge by de- 
tachments of thirty. The two or 
three hours consumed in this slow 
march gave ample time for the care- 
ful inspection of a huge chimney 
in the precincts of the Tower, which 
seemingly was supposed by the less 
washed of our number to be con- 
nected with a furnace used foT 
cremating Beef-Eaters. No doubt 
the wish was father to the thought, 
as Her Majesty’s Yeomen of the 
Guard appeared to be on the worst 
possible terms with certain] members 
of the Public. 

On entering, I found that the Authorities, evidently foreseeing 
the inner man would require nourishment after a three hours’ wait, 
had prepared a Refreshment-stall for me. The edibles consisted of 
Bath-buns, sweet-stuff, and the cheap edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London ; the drinkables of several ginger-beer bottles in a 
washing-tub, and two or three mysterious “ wines,” one of which, 
no doubt to honourably distinguish it from the rest, was proudly 
labelled “ Grape.” With a view, however, to discourage a wild 
orgie lafore the Public had received instruction, and yet with a nice 
feeling for the interests of trade, a placard over the counter hore the 
inscription — “ Visitors can return for refreshment after visiting the 
Armouries .” I had just made a note of this seductive invitation, 
when I was carried by the stream out of the Lodge into the open 
air, after a Warder who was wearing an undress uniform strongly 
suggestive of a 44 more-than-usually Pretty Page.” 

n ’E ’s got on a Tam O’Shanter ’at,” whispered a Lady at my 
elbow. Then she added, as she regarded, for the last time, the 
waiting and expectant multitude, “I see why 'they ’ave only two 
free days in a week. The whole lot of ’em would shirk their work 
and come if they ’ad more.” 

The Warder gazed sternly at the would-be Protectress of the 
Commerce of London, and pointed at the moat with his umbrella. 

“ This,” said he, in a quick undertone, 44 in times o’ war is filled 
with water and mud I ” This piece of “ information ” was received 



with a respectful 44 Law 1 ” ana we hurried on. The Warder walked 


rapidly a dozen paces, and brought us up with a jerk. 4 4 Portcullis ! ” 
he said, sharply, and the visitors gazed about them hungrily, as if 
they were looking for something good to eat. Immediately we were 
on again. 44 Bell Tower,” he jerked out— 44 ’En-e-ry the Eighth 
—Prison!” 


At this, some of the least wealthy of the Public for a moment 
paused, and appeared rather ill at ease. Finding, however, that 
they were not to he taken into custody, they plucked up courage and 
followed their guide, who was already out of sight. 

44 Traitor’s Gate,” he was saying, as they came up with him. 
u Entrance to the Tower from the Thames. That ’s the Thames ! ” 


We were one and all delighted with this, and stared at the river 
as if we had never seen it in our lives before. The Warder turned 


sharply round and said, with gusto, 44 This is the Bloody Tower, 
where the Royal children was murdered.” 

The information was received with acclamation. Our guide 
stopped in the trot he had resumed, for a moment, to exclaim, 44 See 
them ’inges — all that remains of the ’riginal gate.” 

We all fought to examine the “’inge^; ” but he was off again, 
and before we could get breath to murmur 46 Jack Robinson, we 
were across a yard, up some stone steps, past a staircase, and into 
the Horse Armoury. The Warder paused for a moment, but only 
for a moment. Then he commenced a sort of disjointed lecture, in a 
rapid mumble, of which I could only catch a word here and there, 
although I listened most intently, However, I made ‘out the names 
of 44 the Earl of Hessex,” 44 Rat-e-rhyne of Angeroo,” 44 Count Odi 
the Fiddler,” and one or two other equally rare historical personages. 
I heard one sentence, however, in its entirety. 44 This Prince,” said 


he, 44 died about eighteen, although he was not in battle,”— which 
seemed to imply that the favourite infantile complaint of the Fifteenth 
Century (when the croup and “teething” were unknown), was a 
malignant attack of warfare. 

For the rest, the Golden Rule of our guide, in dealing with any 
perplexing article of historical interest, seemed to be, ‘When in 
doubt, say it was found in 
the Spanish Armada.” But 
it is only just to admit that 
he was very conscientious on 
one point. He never passed 
a suit of mail without point- 
ing at it with his umbrella, 
and telling us to an ounce 
the weight of the armour. 

This being the case, it was 
only natural that the Public 
should take in one idea 
firmly. This idea (I am 
afraid it was the only one) 
found expression at the con- 
clusion of the discourse upon the Horse Armoury, in a universal 
murmur, 44 Oh lawks ! Ain’t they ’eayy ! ” 

And now we had pulled up, exhausted, to examine the instruments 
of torture. Here the Warder became more intelligible, and gave us 
quite a little Polytechnic lecture upon the working of the thunib- 
screws, with practical illustrations. But the appearance of another 
party with another Warder, at the other end of the gallery, started 
him off again like a frightened hare. We hurried past Queen 
Elizabeth, sneering at us from a wooden horse, rushed by some 
assegais, tumbled up a staircase, and were brought to anchor hi a 
long, narrow passage. The Warder, having distanced his rival, 
smiled triumphantly, and appeared quite communicative. 

44 That,” said he— and we all turned our heads eagerly in the 
direction indicated by his umbrella — 44 is a door I ” 

Immensely pleased at the “instruction,” we pursued him once 
more (now in single file) as he galloped away amongst a perfect forest 
of small-arms. He paused in this pleasant game of 44 Follow my 
Leader ” to point at a sort of quaint chandelier made of bayonets. 

“ An exact reproduction of the Prince o’ Wales’s wedding-cake,” 
he observed in an awe-strioken under-tone. Reflecting that the 
Nuptial Confection of Royalty must have been unusually indiges- 
tible, we were off again at the double. Our race grew faster and 
faster. Down here, up there, over a bridge, under a window, by a 
staircase, through a passage, with a “ hi ho, and tantivy ! ” into the 
open air I Surely one of the finest runs of the Season ! At the end 
of it, our guide told us to go into the Beauchamp Tower, where we 
should find another Warder to take his place. 

And now we came to the greatest curiosity in the whole collection 
—the angriest Beef-Eater in the World ! As we entered a small 
room, this person from behind his bars (for he fortunately was railed 
off from the Public), absolutely trembled with passion. He com- 
manded himself, however, sufficiently well to say, “ Guide-Books 
Sixpence.” The suggestion meeting with no response, he cried, 
fiercely, 44 Give me your attention for about two minutes I ” Then 
he galloped through a “ lecture,” of which literally I could only 
catch the words, “ five sons of the Duke of Northumberland.” I 
should not have heard even these had he not brought them out 
44 smartly,” in a defiant tone. At last he stopped before a win- 
dow. He was a little softened— he had found a ;joke 1 He pointed 

to an inscription on the wall 
of 44 Thomas ” above a rough 
sketch of a bell. 

44 See,” said he, in a milder 
tone, but still sternly — 
44 Thomas— a bell! Thomas 

A-RT.Hl ! 99 

No one langhed. This 
seemed to lash him into un- 
| governable fury. 

'I 44 1 shan’t tell yer any 
morel” he shouted. “I 
haven't time— there’s a lot 
more of yer waiting ! I mixes 
yer up altogether I Be off ! ” 
We were so completely taken by Surprise by this sudden dismissal 
that we immediately tumbled out of the room through a stone stair- 
case, into the open air. Here our retreat was covered by a fresh hatch 
of visitors, who, all unconscious of their impending fate, smilingly 
hastened to fill the apartment we had just quitted. 

But I was quite unnerved. I have but a faint impression of what 
followed. I believe I saw some jewels. I am almost sure I was 
invited by a nymph to take some 44 grape ” wine as I staggered away 
completely % unmanned. But of tins I am certain. Not all the 
44 information ” in the world shall ever make me submit again to a 
44 Committal to the Tower ” on a Free Day ! 
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Those who saw the late 
yfx *n Tl X Madame Favart with- 

The brenftr If out ^ ss ® T * and 

, jr j hre<r\X^>I HL--4 Miss Cammojt, must 

V That 8t hav « wondered at her 

f Man to, prolonged -vitality. But 

AndtwN!' evei1 Wlt '* 1 these two 

TheyT 1 '" J lp. Ladies, and other at- 

"^jSS _ tractions to ^boot— in- 

If mHB and with tke prestige 

WiiW^I °f P afi t successes, the 

CgfjKi/ i£¥ present Company will 

I^feSyf have to work their 

^UST® fP ]F hardest to make the 

'Will 1 If JJ Public enthusiastic 

A^n|3| about. Olivette . The 

TI. music, with the exeep- 

**• “ One op TJs ? ’ 7 tion of a quintette in 

the last Act, is common- 
place throughout; the stage business, for the most part, hackneyed 
and monotonous ; the singing^ nothing remarkable ; the words of 
the songs more or less unintelligible ; and the story confused. 

The leading idea of the plot is thesame as that of the farce called 
The Ringdoves, where the nephew disguises himself as his uncle in 
order to marry the lady to whom the latter is engaged. That is 
really all: “ the rest is silence ” — we would that it were— or rather 
the rest is padding, and padding with a considerable amount of stuff. 
In one respect it can be favourably compared with Madame Favart , 
for the dialogue, at first, is genuinely good— brisk, sharp, and telling. 
But the fireworks fizzle away with only occasional flashes through 
the Second Act, and scarcely a spark remains to illumine the Third. 
M. Marius, who we sincerely hope will find an early opportunity 
for giving up Opera-bouffe and going in for Comedy— though we 
admit there are difficulties in his way, as his line on the English 


stage must necessarily be limited— performs a lame part which can 
only be made to go at all with a boisterous amount of roaring and 
shouting and excessive play of stick. It is neither true burlesque 
nor pure comedy, and is but u sound and fury, signifying nothing ” 
to anybody, though of great importance to the Actor. Mr. Ash- 
ley’s shortsighted Duke bears a strong family^ resemblance to his 
part in Madame Favart , only younger ; and his sly imitations of 
Mr. Toole’s peculiar manner and intonation, like Mr. Peter Mag- 
nus's signing himself “ Afternoon,” are calculated to afford his 
friends in front the highest gratification. More of Mr. Ashley 
himself, and less of Mr. Toole— except where the imitation may he 
construed as intentional flattery of that eminent tragedian — would 
he, on the whole, judicious— for Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Cox, in the small part of Coauelicot , is quite himself as a 
thoroughly tf all-round Actor,” — at all events, in appearance. He 
is very funny at first ; and this seems to be fatal to him, as he 
shares the fate of the dia- 


to him, as he 



OLIVETTE; OR, AH ACQUIRED TASTE. 

The present Strand Management has established a reputation for 
an eccentric musical entertainment, of which the chief features are 
a few pretty ones on the stage, bright dresses, legs and arms, 
j and excellent scenery. 


£t One op Us ? ’ 


logue, ^and fizzles away 

every one begins too M 

well. It is too bright /# W] IS \ 

to last. The ideas ’are so 

good, their development I 

so po<g. ^ The noti on^ o f ‘ 

conspiring, and always ■VttL 

failing, and the notion of v wfegjfo 

his choice of conspira- 'V . vS?^;’:| 

tors, form a capital ; \j®\, V\ 

foundation, and yet ^Ifljyft jiK K lf i 

nothing^ worthy mention- 

Perhaps the night we v 

were there was not what 

is termed at the Covent Admibal Swayin’ and Cox-Swain. 
Garden Concerts a “ Hu- 
morous Night.” Handsome Miss Violet Cameron went through 
her part, as if she had just dropped in by accident to sing a couple 
of not very lively songs, and didn’t wish it to he supposed for one 
moment that she was in any way connected with the plot. The 
Comic Tenor, Mr. Knight Aston, would be an acquisition to the 
Mastodon Minstrels, which troupe he could join as the “ Elephantine 
Comique.” Miss St. John, when she did condescend to play, played 
charmingly; but when she didn’t, she seemed to be exchanging 
confidential nods and smiles with the leader of the orchestra, who 
perhaps needed some encouragement to cheer him at Ms work; though, 
by the way, the instrumentation and the orchestral performance 
must be conceded to the credit side of Olivette's account. 

We trust that exceptional success will not make Miss Florence 
St. John eaxeleiss. 

Awake, my 6 t. John ! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition lounging at “ the wings.’ * 

The most irritating thing in the whole Opera is the last song “ The 
Whale and the Torpedo After twenty minutes or so of dulness, 
there was something hopeful in Miss Sr. John’s announcement that 
she was going to infuse a little life into the Third Act by singing 
“ The Whale and the Torpedo .” The title is good and everybody 
anticipated a real treat, and as the song was encored, we suppose 
that a majority of the audience must have appreciated it. For 
ourselves ‘‘we could not catch that whale, brave boys,” — in fact, 
we could not catch a single word from first to last, and this was 
the more annoying, because 
everyone on the stage appeared 
to be so thoroughly entering 
into the joke, whatever the 
joke was. There they were 
winking at one another, nut- 
ting their fingers to their 


ting their fingers to their 
noses, grinning, grimacing, 
stamping, dancing, ana 
laughing, and yet for the life 
of us we could not make out 
what it was all about. We 
asked our neighbours in the ' Bum-antio Couples. 

third row, and they couldn’t 

tell us. It is still a mystery. Perhaps the art was to conceal art, 
and induce us to go again ; but we shan’t, — certainly not while the 
stall accommodation in that third row is so unaccommodating as it is 
at present. To wMeh subject— not to the stalls— we shall return, as 
we went, anon. 

GOOD EOR A TANNER. 

An “ Occasional Correspondent ” writes to advise us not to travel 
into Warwickshire without our own food, as there is Nuneaton there. 
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ANOTHER “ SCANDALOUS HOAX.” 


Last week a picture appeared in Punch entitled “ SummingSTJp.” 
It represented a Sergeant summing up the irregularities of an incor- 
rigible Private by saying, “he might be a horficer.” It was drawn 
at the suggestion of a Correspondent. It now appears that that 
Correspondent “ drew ” us, as we hjwe Bince been informed that this 
very subject was similarly treated in a “ Comic Contemporary” ten 
years ago . # 

We admit that we ought to know by heart every Joke that has 
ever been said or written anywhere , and that we ought distinctly to 
remember every picture that has ever been drawn in every comic 
periodical that has ever appeared , — in fact we admit that we ought 
to know Everything. Put — we don’t. 

In this instance, picture and subject were both good, and to the 
majority new, so— as was the case with the Monks in the Jackdaw 
of Phetms , after the terrible curse — nobody is “ a penny the worse,” 


actually happen- // 

ed” The oldest (ft 

jokes are gener- ( 

ally sent us with 
this assurance, — m 

very great assur- ^ 

ance. However, 

Ed*tfi2%5 '"V 

may recollect it— 

to use the Parlia- — : — 

mentary phrase— “in another place,” as far back as the date above 
mentioned, will scarcely blame us for the reproduction of “ a drawing 
after Ten-years.” 

*** latest detail and precise verification.-— The picture appeared in the 
Fun Almanack for 1867. So it was thirteen years, not ten ! The talented 
individual who took the trouble to work up this hoax, must be a busy man. 
"We should be delighted to hear from him. 

The Fortune oe War.— P rize-Money. 
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A PALPABLE HIT. 

Stout Gentleman (whose play had been conspicuously bad), (t I ’m such A wretched Feeder, you see, Mrs. Klipper — A wretched 
Feeder ! Always was ! ” 

Mrs, Klipper (who doesn't understand Lawn Tennis), “ Indeed 1 Will, I should never have thought it 1 ” 


THE GAYMAEKET, 1880 ! 

Had I the power with prejudice to cope, 

The breadth of Byron, or the pen of Pope, 

I ’d break a lance with Magisterial “ rings ” 

That strain our laws, and muddle licensings. 

Men prate of virtue from their judgment seats, 

And turn Sin’s gutter flush into our streets ; 

They close Casinos with a blush — ’tis true ! 

But make us curse a Place called— Waterloo ! 

If Yice must dance or dine, and Scandal sup, 

Which is the best ? Proclaim ? or hush it up ? 

Can stern Morality her models meet 
In Piccadilly or in Windmill Street ? 

Away with cant I Is Gaymarket less vibe 
With new Criterion, or old Argyle ? \ 

Are cesspools worse for health, do yon suppose, 

Than garbage rotting underneath your nose ? 
Wherever flesh is weak and spirit willing. 

Which is the best F— sin gratis , or one shilling ? 

What have you done, you Magisterial Bench, 
liaising in perfect innocence a stench, 

To cause on England’s forehead to be writ, 

In broad phylacteries,— Thon Hypocrite ! 

This yon haye done— yon ’ve closed in summer time 
The Garden’s purity, the Music’s rhyme ; 

You’ve crushed, from carelessness, its wit and grace, 
And given gutter-worship in its mace. 

You’ve raised Law’s cannons to bombard the ball, 
And left defiled the modem music hall. 

On wives’ and daughters’ cheeks you ’ve raised a blush, 
As through the heated streets they drive and crush, 

To ’scape contamination as they pass 

That Gay old Market where young flesh is grass l 


Be wise, yon Senators, be wise in time, 

Hide from our eyes Society’s worse crime ; 

Pour disinfecting fluid down the sink 
At which the public laughs, policemen wink. 

Let ns be human only, and despise 
That Market festering beneath our eyes — 

The painted cheeks, hoarse voices, faces fagged, 

Of those who, saved from dragging, should be dragged 
To silent places where neglect atones 
For London’s insult on her paving stones ! 


An American Puzzle. 

This cutting from the New York Sun has been sent ns. It is an 
advertisement, but wbat on earth does it mean ? — 

g TOUT BOY to work on cake, — Apply, &e. 

There must be lots of little Hew York Sons who would rush to the 
Office at once. But why “Stout Boy” ? Stouter the boy, the less 
cake? Ho; it’s another Bos^Puzzle; and we give it up— to our 
readers. ' 

Justin— “ Just Out.” 

Have ye never read Justin McCarthy ? 

His pen ’s like a pencil Hogarthy. 

He ’s an impartial man 
As a Histon-an— 

How we’ve praised all that ’s Just in McCarthy. 


now publishing. 

Chowser’s Canterbury Tales , — Evidence at the Election Com- 
mission. First Story, Not Worth a Wrap , by CxoKE. 
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ROTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. I 

‘i - • il us City Waiters 

'7 ■ / - 511 ^% lias our long Yoca- ^ 

^ ^ Iji . ix I 

and then just a 

little "bit of supper and off to bed* If the weather ’s fine I takes my 
bag of srimps and my City Press, and goes to the Jetty, or the 
Sands, according to Buckumstances, and whiles away a nidle our. 

I never bathe in the Sea, it don’t seem quite consistent with my 
persition. There J s a want of dignity in appearing almost nood in 
public, that to me is simply intollerabble 1 

Perhaps the height of human injyment would be Manshun Ouse 
Feeding with a Margate appetite* Here’s a Filly sofiick sayin’— 
Them as has plenty to eat has no appytites, and them as has splendid 
appytites hasn’t enough to eat. It reminds me of the remark as was 
made by the Hniortnit Nubbleman now languishing &e. wich he 
said about branes. 

Feeling yesterday just the least bit in the world tired of setting 
all day on the sands, eating srimps and listening to the Niggers, I 
went for a change on a little egskursion to Westgate. Just the place 
I thought to spend a appy day. Well I have seen and heard of 
strange places in my long and waried egsperience, but for reg’lar 
quiet ana sleepyness and lazy ness, Westgate heats ’em oiler. Of 
course 1 went and sat on the Beech, and, I hardly expex to be be- 
leived when I say, there wam’t a single Nigger, nor a Minsterel, 
nor no Brass Ban, not even a Organ I No,* and hardly a donkey to 
he seen, tho Brown says that when J was there the nobservashun 
was soupuffius. I can’t make out what the People does to amuse 
theirsels at Westgate. They seemed to be all a reeding or a chat- 
ting or a larfing, and some on ’em was a setting and a staring at the 
Sea and the Clouds and the Ships or some such rubbish, and yet 
they all seemed quite appy and contented. 

Ah, it’s the old storey, they’re quite content because they don’t 
know of nothink better. And yet within 2 or S miles of ’em there ’s 
all the joys of Margate reddy to their hands. 

How the gratest blessings of life is waisted on some people, and 
how thankful ort we to he who are able to apreshiate ’em all. 

I -went up to town and to GHldhall on Wensday to see the 
Lord Mare elected. I wanted to see what sort of a Bite Honer- 
able Gent we was to have next year, ., I was told he was to be a 
Skotchman, and of course that made ime rather ankshus. I don’t 
much care for Skotchmen as a rule* they ’re sumtimes dreadful near 
in small things, and its principally small things as affects grate 
men. I know several of the Beeduls of the Gills, so I ’d no difficulty 
in getting in, and wen the Common Sergent told the Common Crier 
to order every person as wasn’t a Liveryman to leave the All on pain 
of imprisonment, I larfed like the rest on ’em. It was the fust 


What rubbish I Why the Queen cau make a Book, and all that ; j 
but she can’t make a Lord Mare. There ’s about a score of Hooks, 

I ’m told, but only one Lord Mare. 

How werry pertickler they are to have the'Elekshun all straight. 
Why they akshally turns out the Lord Mare and all the Aldermen 
before the elekshun begins, for fear the Liverymen should he afraid 
to do as they likes while they was a looking at ’em. But they kept 
the oldest ou ’em, Aldmn Mac Arthur, there ; and sumboddy with 
a very lond voice asked him a lot of auestshuns, some on ’em such 
preshus long ones, that I wundred now he could remember ’em. 
But Brown told me it was all settled beforand; and the Aider- 
man knowed what he was going to be asked, and the man with the 
lond voice knowed what he was a going to answer. Lor, what a lot 
of humbng there is in this Mortial World ! I ’m told if the loud- 
voiced Gent doesn’t ask any werry orkud questshun, he gits asked 
to dinner wunce or twice. 

There was lots of Aldermen as wanted to he Lord Mare, and their 
names was all put up on a bord, but they don’t seem a wery poplar 
set, for some on ’em couldn’t get a single hand held up for ’em. Why 
if I was one on ’em and kep a shop or a warehouse, as they do, I 
should send all my shopmen and my clerks to voat for me, it seems 
so wery hard not to have a single voat. After the Sheriffs had told 
us as Aldmun Mac Arthur was dewly elected, the Lord Mare and 
the Aldermen, which, poor fellows, had been kep waiting outside, were 
allowed to come in again and see what was going on. Then Sir 
Henry Bear, who I spose is a Majistrate, asked us to do the rite 
thing, and so we thanked the Lord Mare, and then we thanked the 
Sheriffs, and then we thanked somebody else under the Sheriffs, and 
said as how their never had been such a set afore, which would have 
all been more satisfactory if I hadn’t rekkylektid that we said just 
egaackly the same thing last year, and the year before, and the year 
before that, and then they all returned thanks, just as if we wos at 
dinner, and said as how it was the proudest day of their lives, but 
all on ’em looked preshus sorry that their year of glory were over, 
and went back to their varrus biznissis, without their grand robes 
and chains, sadder and plainer, if not wiser men. 

Well, Hornimenx is Hornimenx, hut give me life without chains, 

sez (Signed) Bobert. 


to make a Feeld Marshell. Some one said that though the Sheriffs 
bort their Servants Iiverys, they only highered their lovely Car- 
ridges. I don’t believe it. The Sheriff as highers his Carridge 
lowers his Dignity 1 

Brown said he was told this was to be the last time as a 
Alderman was to be Lord Mare ; for a Mr. Froth was a going to 
pass a Act of Parlyment to make a Dook the next Lord Mare ! 


THE MID-CHANNEL ROBBER. 

(A Suggestion for a Nautical Sensation Drama*) 

** If a detective accompanied the tidal train, I think the robberies ‘would 
cease. . . . The public, I think, have a right to the Companies* protection.** — 
Corespondent to a Daily Paper . 

cene — 'Tween - decks on 
board the good steam- 
ship 4 4 A Ibert - Dover - 
Victor- Calais*" [Pale 
Passengers . discovered 
feebly braving the ter- 
rors of the Mighty 
Deep, A storm raging * 
Thunder , dghtning and \ 


Enter the Chief Steward 
stealthily * He pauses , 
opens a large note-book , 
and is about to solilo- 
quise when he is called 
away by a Passenger. 

Chief Steward {closing 
note-book^ and not un- 
kindly)* Yes, Sir ? 

First Passenger 
{faintly). I want to tell 

you that 

Chief Steward ( inter- 
rupting). Good Sir, I know 
your story ! ’Tis indeed a sad one ! You^ would say that the bag 
you carried on hoard is gone. Yes — the little all— the produce of 
hours, nay days, nay years of honest toil— has been taken from 
you ! Oh, shame upon the heartless wretch who robbed you I 
He has not left you the tickets that otherwise ’twould have been 
my duty to demand of ye ! Is ’t not so ? 

First Passenger {more faintly). Aye, indeed 1 But I care not for 
that (with an effort explaining himself). Just at present I am in feeble 
health, Steward, and would ask your help. 

Chief Steward (heartily). And in good time, honest Sir, you shall 
have it I lam here to protect ye— to succour ye I Nay, no more — 
I am summoned by another, and must leave ye ! Farewell, sweet 
Sir, for a time farewell ! # [ Moves off. 

Second Passenger (most faintly). Steward! 
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Chief Steward, Nay, speak not — I can read yonr looks I Your poor pale 
face, your piteous eyes, tell me that you, too, have been robbed of everything. 
You have lost the wedding-gift of your wife, the cherished love-locks of your 
little ones! (Weeps.) Ah, sad, sad, sad! ( With a tremendous burst of 

passion.) But vengeance ! I swear that < j 

Second "Passenger. Never mind that. Steward ! Help me ! I die ! j 

Chief Steward (compassionately). Nay, put a good face upon it, fair Sir. ; 
Let me call you Messmate. All— all-all shall be restored to ye, Messmate ! 
(Looking off.) Ah ! At last ! 

Pinter to slow music , languidly , Mysterious Traveller. He wears an enormous 
cloak and a slouch hat , and is deathly pale. As he sinks listlessly upon \ 
a couch the Chief Steward approaches him and touches Mm lightly on the 
shoulder . Thunder — lightning. 

Mysterious Traveller (starts feebly , and then murmurs). Steward! 

Chief Steward (aside, threatening Mm). Miserable man ! (Aloud— politely.) 
You called me, Sir ? 

Mysterious Traveller (i bewildered Hid I ? Ah ! Yes ! The storm ! The raging 
sea ! I think I am going to die ! (Thunder — lightning .) Oh ! 

Chief Steward (sternly). Have you anything to say to me, then P Have you 
nothing to confess ? 

Mysterious Traveller (speaking as if in a trance). I will confess everything 

(thunder) — anything (lightning) — if you will only 

Chief Steward (taking out note-book and listening intently). Yes, Sir I Only 
too pleased to do anything for you, Sir ! (Aside.) Abandoned creature ! 

Mysterious Traveller (gasping). You— wiH— find— bottle of brandy— in right- 
handpocket! 

[Awful thunder-clap. Feeble cries of terror from the deck above. 
Chief Steward. Ah! then I was not mistaken! 


THE LAY OF THE LAST LODGER, 

r. 

H dreary, dreary, 
dreary me ! 

My jaw is sore with 
yawning — 

I ’m weary of the 
dreary sea, 
With its roaring 
beach 

Where sea-gulls 



And shrimpers 
shrimp, 

And limpets limp, 
And winkles wink, 
And trousers shrink; 
And the groaning, 
moaning, dron- 
ing tide 

Goes splashing and 


to side, 

With all its might, from morn to night, 
And from night to morning’s dawning. 


n. 


Slow Music . The Chief Steward searches the Mysterious Traveller, and finds 
upon his person a miscellaneous collection of purses, handbags, and other 
valuables . He seizes Mm. The storm rages wildly. Fresh shouts. The 
struggle continues. Mysterious Traveller is pulled about like a log of wood. 

Chief Steward. Nay, you do not escape me ! You are my prisoner ! 

Mysterious Traveller (making a last feeble attempt to free himself). Let me 

f o ! You shall not take me ! "Unless you will promise to throw me overboard ! 

can bear the storm no longer! Oh, that we were on land! (Groans— then 
faintly.) Who are you ? 

Chief Steward. Who am I, William de Sixes ? (Hurriedly throwing off Ms 
disguise and handcuffing his prisoner). Why 



I am Hawxshaw, the Betectiye I 
Loud Music in the Orchestra , Tableaux and Curtain . 


The shore ’s a flood of puddly mud, 

And the rocks are limy and slimy — 

And I ’ve tumbled down with a thud— good lud !— 
And I fear I swore, 

For something tore ; 

And my shoes are full 
Of the stagnant pool; 

And hauling, sprawling, crawling crabs 
Have got in my socks with starfish and dabs ; 

And my pockets are swarming with polypes and 
prawns, 

And noisome beasts with shells and horns, 

That scrunch and scrape, and goggle and gape, 
Are up my sleeve, I firmly believe — 

And I’m horribly rimy and grimy. 

nr. 

I ’in sick of the strand, and the sand, and the band, 
And the niggers and jiggers and dodgers ; 

And the cigars of rather doubtful brand ; 

And my landlady’s “ rights,” 

And the frequent fights 
On wretched points 
Of ends of joints, 

Which disappear, with mv brandy and beer. 

In a way that, to say the least, is queer. 

And to mingle among the throng I long, 

And to poke my joke and warble my song — 

But there ’s no one near 
On sands or pier. 

For everyone ’s gone and I ’m left alone. 

The Last of the Sea-side Lodgers ! 


Curious Coincidence. 

( From a Luke to a Common Councilman .) 

Dear J. T. B., 

Delighted to find you sticking up for the Ob- 
struction on the old Temple Bar site. Capital. When 
Obstructionist meets Obstructionist, they must fore- 
gather. Your name ’s Bedeobd. So ’s mine. Have you 
a strawberry-mark on your left arm? Are you my 
long-lost brother ? Bless you 1 Go ou and obstruct. 

Yours, ever, "R n’Tnfn'RTi 

Mud-Salad Palace, W.C. JjEDEORD. 


Sugar and Spice. 

During all the late discussion concerning the treatment proper for “juvenile 
offenders,” the delinquents so denominated have been deemed as a matter of 
course to mean little boys. It appears to have been taken for granted that, 
amongst juvenile offenders, there are practically no little girls. If such is the 
fact, it very decidedly shows which sex is really, by nature, by far the better 
half of mankind. 


On a Recent Change of Name. 

Monet takes the name of Cotjtts— 
Superfluous, and funny ; 

As everyone considered Cotjtts 
Synonymous with Money. 


Fiction eor Freemasons.— .4 Tale of Bricks. 
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LA POLITESSE. (A FACT.) 

Scene — A French Tramway Oar , so full that Mrs . Parker and her sister Maria have to stand the whole way . 

Mrs . Parker (who is tired and rather cross). “ I wonder how long two French Ladies would have to stand, Maria, in A 

Public Conveyance full of Englishmen / ” 


A LAST WORD (ROE THE PRESENT) WITH THE 
DUKE OF MUDFORD, K.G. 

If I were not only a great Duke, but the bearer of a great historic 
name— the descendant of Patriots and Statesmen— of men who held 
even their precious lives as nothing when weighed against the public 
good ; if I had been selected by my Queen for the highest decoration 
it is in her power to bestow ; if I had boundless wealth, and all the 
influence which springs naturally from Money and Title, I would 
not live a worse than useless life — a pestilential existence ; I would 
not stand in the eves of my fellow-men— I would not go down to 
posterity — as the Lord of Muck— the Great Owner of a Leviathan 
Nuisance ; I would try with all my heart and soul to leave this 
miserable world a little better than I found it ; I would oast off my 
hireling agents ; I would turn a deaf ear to parochial and official 
toadies, who fatten on every public pest and scandal, and leave 
others, like myself, to bear the blame ;,I would not eat, drink, or 
sleep until I had descended into the lowest depths of my filthy pro- 
perty ; I would listen to the blasphemy of the struggling crowd; I 
would smell the stench, I would watch the green and slimy gutters— 
the vegetable refuse baking in the sun ; I would heard the demon 
Typhoid in my den, and in twenty-four hours, at whatever cost, I 
would sweep this mass of corruption from the heart of London. 

If I dosed, my palaces, if I discharged my gamekeepers and sold 
my hunters, if I mortgaged my, land and pawned my pictures, if I 
had to live upon a pauper’s diet, I would buy up or strangle 
“Tested Interests,” L would let in light, and air, and water into 
the darkest comers of my property, and what my ancestors left me 
as Mud, I would leave to my successors as Marble. I would not use 
mj’ “ rights ” and my position, to ride roughshod over the population 
of the largest city in the Universe. I would try to be a blessing, 
instead of a curse, to London. I would not wait to have things done 
in a tempest of popular wrath, which I have the power and feel I 
ought to do myself as a matter of simple justice. I would act, in 
short, not as a wretched Duka of Mudford, but as one who was 
worthy to bear the greater name of Russell. Juyius Punch* 


TRE MEDICAL MONTH. 

(An Ode for October.) 

’Tis October. Now the Medical young Students all get ready, 

For the Session, not so steady as perchance they ought to be ; 

But with neither Dons nor Proctors, they turn out expert concocters 
Of our physic, useful Doctors, though they sometimes loved a 
“ spree.” 

They will learn the bones and muscles, and have stout mnemonic 
tussles, 

As each word another hustles — oh, those anatomic names I 
And they ’ll study meningitis, measles, fever, and bronchitis, 

For your Medico’s delight is to know all about our frames. 

From their studies when they start ’em, let us hope that nought will 
part ’em, 

Till they ’ve learnt secundum artem to do all that in them lies : 
Though ars longa vita brevis, ye t to win a short reprieve is 
All they aim at, to relieve is what a sage physician tries. 

So at King’s, or “Barts.,” or Charing Cross, or Guy’s they’ll enter 
sharing 

In the lectures, little caring for the wonders that they see ; 

But when past the preparations for the stiff examinations, - j 

May they win congratulations on attaining the M.D. 


worthy of study. 

Flowers of speech ? No ; some speeches of Flowers’, at Bow 
Street. 

The real Piece at ant Price Party.— The man who pays a 
fancy figure for a Stall. 

Quite out of Place in the Programme of a Temperance Fete. 
Performance on a tighb-rope. 
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Katti-fieo. 


ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

The Crystal Palace. 

"When an “Intelligent Foreigner” who has never crossed the 
Channel, talks sneeringly of London, it is always possible to silence 
him with “Ah! but you know not Syd-en-ham! ” In Town the 
place is regarded with equal veneration. Were it seriously sug- 
gested to demolish the Crystal Palace, the papers would be deluged 
with letters protesting against the desecration. The “Wonder of 
the Nineteenth Century” would be lauded to the skies as the“ School 
of Nations ” and the “ Stronghold of the Beautiful and the True.” 
It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the successor to the greatest 
of Great Exhibitions is an object of respectful admiration both at 
home and abroad. 

Full of this pleasant thought, I ran down to Sydenham, a few days 
since, to freshen up my intellectual faculties in the midst of the 
treasures of En gland’s grandest creation. On arriving by the 
entrance from the High Level Station, the first thing I saw was a 
sweet-stuff manufactory (presided over by a genial-looking gentle- 
man in a cook’s cap) nestling with some stone lions in the bosom of 
the Egyptian Court. The first thing I heard (spoken by a check- 
taker surrounded by placards) was “ Pay here for the a nim als — only 
threepence— the finest Show in the Palace I ” Bather shocked by 
these symptoms of irreverent familiarity, I walked quickly away, 
and immediately tumbled over a miscellaneous collection of busts 
mounted on pedestals. These portraits in plaster seemed to be 
arranged in no particular order. Statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, 
authors, and savants were jumbled together anyhow. For instance, 
in one dark corner I found in mournful company, cheek by jowl, Sir 

G. Cornewall Lewis, Sir 


fe' 1 


pl 


Boderick Murchison, 
Martin Farquhar Ttjp- 
.££ |/)I Vi : PEE, Bichard Cobden, the 
i/ vnify fj| It* | f | — r- 7 i : { i, ' V Duke of Cajoridge (at the 

I'll 1 ‘yvil age of thirty), andtheHero 

if 1 i °* TraM ^-. p 1 ajiotiier 

i i' 1 statutes of Lord Lawrence, 

IX ^ m Itri' Sir Henry Havelock, and 

a nameless Nobleman who 
had^ i n si ste d^on b ein_g 

" arms, were mounting guard 

^ over two cases of stuffed 

birds and a hair-dresser’ s shop. Seemingly the Directors had become 
possessed, somehow or other, with a job lot of “ celebrities,” and did 
not know what to do with them. Thus it was that great men gazed at 
me from all sorts of odd comers. I felt that I could not buy a penny 
bun without meeting a stueco likeness of Plato next the Betresh- 
ment-counter, and knew intuitively that if I ascended the Water 
Tower, a bust of Mr. Manns, the Musical Conductor, or a full-length 
statue of Mr. Tompkins, Hie famous engineer, would probably be 
perched on the summit, waiting to welcome me. 

Turning my hack upon the “Screen of Kings^ and Queens, 
which was serving as an entrance to “a table-d’hote dinner” and 
a low-priced “tea,” I hurried towards the “Courts” that of old 


were the attractions of the Palace. I found that some of them 
had been handed over to tradesmen to be converted into shops 
as “branch establishments to' Town houses.” The remainder had 
been mixed up with cloak-rooms, and were quite empty. I seemed 
to be walking through a city of the dead. JL only met one person 
—a boy in the Alhambra, who was stealthily eating a jam-tart, 
imagining, apparently, that in the desert he had chosen he was 
safe from pursuit. 

I now left the Palace for the terrace. Here'I found evidence 
that the Directors at one time must have contemplated creating some 
Zoological Gardens. A vague placard announced “ this way to the 
hear pit,” and some cages against a dead wall contained a melancholy 
eagle, a surly buzzard, and a pair of blase doves. Bather depressed 
by this “ very Unhappy Family,” I returned to 
the main building, to make the acquaintance of _ 
a morose cockatoo, who received my well-in- V ^ 
tentioned overtures of “ Pretty Dick,” with un- 1 V 
mistakable ill-will. Hastily beating a retreat, k ’ 
and disregarding numerous invitations on pla- 
cards to “Please take a ticket of my weight,” 

I ascended a gallery into “the Technological 
Museum.” On entering I found some photo- i 
graphs of battle-scenes, a glass case containing 
the head of £ 4 the Scandinavian elk or moose deer,” 
the model of a lifeboat, an enormous map of the J_V~ 

North Pole, a box full of the component parts of < 3 ? * 

“ sodium or common salt,” and lastly, a window 
labelled “Illustrations of the Customs and Products of Modem 
Egypt.” Altogether the specimens seemed to have been arranged 
on the same eccentric plan as the collection of plaster celebrities. 
The Directors appeared to have said of each exhibit, “Here! 
the Befreshment Contractor won’t have this in his department, so 
take it off at once to the Technological Museum, and let’s have no 
more bother about it ! ” 

The remainder of the bnilding consisted of one-tenth Picture- 
Gallery to nine-tenths Soho Bazaar. I found that I could buy toys, 
soap, ladies’ dresses, cartes-de-visite of “professional beauties,” 
books, and crockery. I could also make arrangements in the 
“Tourists’ Court” to be “personally conducted” by Mr. Cook, 

, away from the Crystal Pal- 

i, 1 1 t ace at any moment to any 

SIS mSIS? 4 nM <M\l other part of the world. 
If® ffl® 11*1® However, instead of adopt- 
— |j^ M I M j ing ^ this inviting^ but ^ex- 

| | jj II *: jffi ^ 1 1 |||p ane^ of the “ Yariety Enter* 

tleman in green^ satin trou- 
sers was tossing up some 
A $ halls, to the complete satis- 

faction of an overflowing 
andience. I immediately recognised him as a most talented person I 
had met in a rival educational establishment to the Crystal Palace — 

I mean the Boyai Westminster Aquarium. Having attained the 
object of his highest ambition (balancing a soda-water bottle on a 
breakfast plate) with a slight crash of crockery, he gave place to 
“Professor de Lute, Prestidigitateux.” The new arrival, who 
appeared in evening dress, good-humouredly put on a pigtail as a 
preliminary to producing some bird-cages and paper lanterns from 
an empty hat. Having received gracefully the lavish congratula- 
tions of the Public, he also retired, in 

favour of two Acrobats. These gentle- ^g|| && ^ 

men were supplied with a chair (upon 

which were placed placards of weights) Hfw 

and half-a-dozen cannon-balls. Then, ij ;| JSIjf 

to the sounds of sweet and solemn ‘ /flPc t ( l HR 

music (kindly furnished by the “ Com- / JssL 
pany’s Military Band”), the athletes TTT | P § 

raised the heavy projectiles to their * i & 

shoulders and balanced them on their w ^ ' • X// J 

biceps. The applause was deafening. 

I now thought it time to retire. I had seen enough of “the veritable 
glory of Ola England” and its attractions. I had sufficiently care- 
fully examined “ the School *of Nations ” and “the Stronghold of the j 
Beautiful and the True.” 

Before leaving, however, I looked at the Entertainment once again, 
as a hurst of tumultuous applause reached my ears. A gentleman 
in a grotesque costume, with the aid of talented assistants, was 
standing on the top of a ladder — on his headl This was the last straw I 
My reverence for the spot, which had been on the wane all day, 
vanished suddenly altogether, and I came to the abrupt conclusion 
that Hie Crystal Palace emphatically is not the sort of place it is 
popularly supposed to be 1 
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TALKERS TIMED. 

The attention of Parliament 
Out of Session at present* and 
prospectively In, is due to an 
admirable regulation on the part 
of the managers of the Chnroh 
Conference which lately met at 
Leicester tinder the Presidency of 
the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. That Sight Reverend 
Prelate, at the outset of pro- 
ceedings, announced “ that ‘ ap- 
pointed * speakers should be 
allowed fifteen minutes to address 
the Meeting, and unappointed * 
speakers ten minutes, and that 
the bell would be sounded two 
minutes before the limit was 
reached, in order to enable the 
respective speakers to find perora- 
tions.” A considerate arrange- 
ment this last, to exempt a 
speaker from the necessity of 
coming to a lame and impotent 
conclusion, or of having to be 
pulled down by his coat-tails. 
Excellent I But why not apply 
the rule to Pulpit orators ? The 
Clerk could act as Sworn Time- 
keeper. 


A Cabinet Secret. 

There is to be an Inquiry into 
the state of affairs in the East, 
and the European Commissioners 
are authorised to take the 
Sultan's Deposition. As he 
will not be allowed to give 
evidence by deputy, the Sultan 
will be compelled to depose 
himself. 


PUNCH'S FANCY PORTRAITS -No, 2. 



PLAGUING CONVERSATION. 

A “Simple Code” of interna- 
tional signalling for the Pleet, 
says the Times Correspondent, 
has at last been decided upon; 
the British Admiral - in - Chief 
having determined to limit him- 
self to the very fewest and most 
palpable signs, and to those only 
likely to he in any practical 
request. Here they are : — 

A German Sausage . — “Pound 
'em into mince-meat.” 

An Austrian Blanket . — “ Give 
it 'em warm.” 

A Strip of Russian Leather . — 
“ Now for a good hiding.” 

A Bottle of French Polish . — 
“ Take the smne out of 'em.” 

A Pound of Italian Paste , — 
“ Stick to your colours.” 

A “ Britannia ” Teapot. — “Eng- 
land expects every man to be upon 
his mettle.” 


The Temple Bar Memorial. 

City Obstructionist sings — 

Where stood the Bar, we 're 
building, love, 

A something all stone and some 
gilding, love, 

Ah ! the best of all ways 
Can be stopped up by drays, 

When we steal a few feet from 
the road, my love. 


THE PET OF THE BARLEY 

In his celebrated Hop-Scotch performance, executing a 
lively Malt-Tax Measure. 


TO HUNGRY CURATES. 

City Living in the 
Lord Mayor.— Real f 


the 


THE REAL ROUGH'S GUIDE. 

That we have of Guide-Books enough and to spare, may certainly 
he .alleged with a great deal of truth. There is the aristocratic 
Guide-Book, from which you learn in half-an-hour more of History, 
Archeology, Architecture, and Art than you ever knew before in 
your life, but which leaves you in profound ignorance as to hotels, 
trains, or steamboats. There is the severely practical Guide, which 
orders you hither and thither, bids you pause at this place or that 
place to admire the view,, but at no other, gives you such minute 
instructions as to your trains that your journey is one long night- 
mare of Bradshaw , hut will on no account condescend to bestow on 
you the smallest scrap of history or romance. And there is the 
economical Guide, which will take you to Brussels and back for 
£4 10s., and which dictates the centimes you are to bestow upon the 
waiters at the Cafe des Milles Colonnes or upon the flower-girls of 
the Marehe de la Madelaine. But all these are intended for the use 
| of t he presumably respectable classes. No Guide-Book has yet been 
| written for the benefit of those who are not presumably respectable. 
We have therefore thought it. worth our while, co nsi dering the 
interest bestowed upon the oriminal classes just now, to collect a few 
cuttings from the daily papers in hopes that the criminal olasses may 
benefit thereby, and that the work may he, as it professes to be, a 
Real Rough's Guide . 

Bury . — To this town we can heartily award praise, and can assure 
our readers that they will find it well worth a visit. For poaching, 
assaulting a gamekeeper and a policeman, a collier has been recently 
sentenced to three months' hard labour. When we consider that, 1 
tor stealing twopennyworth of corn, a hoy at Wolverhampton 
received a similar sentence, our readers will, we feel sure, not accuse 
^ extolled Bury too highly. The gaol is spoken of warmly 
by those who have stopped there, 

Leeds. -—Upon this important manufacturing town we can bestow 
an unqualified eulogium. For embezzling twopence a tramway car 
conductor lias been sentenced to a month's imprisonment and one 
blot on the scutcheon. On the other hand, for knocking down, and 
kicking while, down, a police surgeon ana his wife, the former of 
whom was visiting a patient, two men received a similar sentence as 
the tramway car conductor, but with the option of a fine. The beau 
the paradise of the rough is that spot where human limbs and 
life are appraised at the lowest commercial value. Now, at Leeds, 


twopenoe = one month ; knocking down and kicking two people = 
one month. Ergo , ditto, ditto, one person =* a fortnight, or one 
penny. A town where you oau half murder a woman for a penny 
speaks for itself. Long live Leeds l 

Liverpool . — We do not advise the traveller, unless he has much 
spare time, to remain any lengthy period in this dull city. For 
beating a child with the buckle of a strap a man has been sentenced 
to three months' hard labour. Monstrous ! A child travels all over 
the world at half-price, and taking the Leeds standard, as every 
rough must do, as the correct one, the punishment in this case, — even 
supposing that following the injunction of the wise Solomon merits 
punishment— should have been one halfpenny. 

Manchester.— A. town to be avoided. For half-starving a child a 
woman has been sentenced to six months' hard labour. Half-starv- 
ing is not worse than knooking down and kicking, and considering 
we had to speak disparagingly of Liverpool, words fail us to do full 
justice to Manchester. 

North Shields. — Fairly good. Here a man for refusing to go to 
sea after signing articles, was fined five pounds. Bad in itself, our 
readers may say, but not by comparison to Liverpool. There a man 
for going on board a ship without leave, was sentenced to a month’s 
hard labour. North Shields may be visited in tolerable safety. 

Sittingbourne . — By contrast a pleasant enough town. A man was 
sentenced to three months' hard labour for stealing a funeral pall. 
The pall, however, was worth seven pounds. The best gaol to stop 
at is in Maidstone. 

Warrington . — To be. avoided as the plague. A low hole devoid of 
interest! When we simply say that for breaking his own wife's 
nose, and Seating her with a rolling-pin till she was insensible, a 
man was actually sentenced to six months' hard labour, all we oau 
do is to raise our hands and ask, “ Are wo in a free country, or 
are we slaves ? ” 

Wolverhampton .— A hoy here was sentenced to three months for 
stealing twopennyworth of com. This by the Leeds standard would 
be three months for assaulting two people. We are sorry we cannot 
recommend Wolverhampton so warmly as we should like. 

To sum up, we recommend the following order of merit : — 

1. Leeds ; 2. Bury; 3. Sittingbourne; 4. North Shields ; 5. Wol- 
verhampton; 6. Manchester; 7. Liverpool; 8. Warrington. I 

At a future date we may possibly give a few more hints likely to 
be of value to the travelling Rough. i 
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LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 

VI.— In a Bellagio Balcony. 

The Lazy Minstrel hastes to own he 
Prefers the “ o ” long in “ Balcony ! ” 


’ll dream and moon, 
0 -will 1 not ? 

My views just now 
are somewhat 
hazy j 1 

I fancy I am very hot, 
I’m certain I am 
very lazy ! 

I cannot read/ 1 dare 
not think, 

I’m idle as a laz- 


So in the sunshine I will blink — 

In this Balcony. 

Mamma o’er Tauchnitz takes a nap, 

Papa is reading Galignani, 

And Loo is conning Murray's map. 

And humming* airs from Puritani, 

There ’s Tom-boy Ten in shortened skirts- 
Which just reveal her frilled cahoni— 

And Sweet-and-Twenty, Queen of Flirts, 

In this Balcony ! 

I ’ ve nothing in the world to do, 

I like the dolcefar niente; 

I love the eyes of peerless blue, 

And nameless grace of Sweet-and-Twenty ! 
I ’ve lunched with dainty Violet 
Off nectarines and fried agoni; 

And now I ’ll smoke a cigarette, 

In this Balcony. 

I do not think I care to talk, 

I am not up to much exertion ; 

I ’m not inclined to ride or walk, 

I loathe the very word “ excursion ” I 
Now shall I heated effort make, 

And olimb the hill to Serbelloni r 
I ’d rather gaze upon the lake— 

From this Balcony. 

Or rather gaze on Violet, 

This sunny day in sweet September : 

Her eyes I never can forget, 

Her voice I always shall remember ! 

P’raps lazy lovers oft are slow— 

I whispered con espressione — 

And what I meant to say I know, 

In this Balcony ! 

Alas 1 that Murray dropped by Loo, 

Mamma awakens in a minute ! 

Papa has read his paper through, 

And finds, of course, there ’s nothing in it ! 
And Tom-hoy Ten is full of fun, 

She ’s off somewhere to ride a pony, 

And Vi has gone ! So fades the sun — 

From this Balcony 1 



j) 

kM 


USEFUL LEARNING. 

Who was “the Learned Stagyrite” ?— He was an 



An Irish Fire-brand to be extinguished. — The 
Brand of Kane. 


ON THE LOOSE. 

(Diary of the Missing Lion,) 

Thursday . — Van turned over this morning. Commotion. As usual, not 
a policeman to he seen. Crowd only in the way. Cleared the lot. Off ! 

Friday ,— Pleasant day in Richmond Park. Surprised a party of the nicest 
little deers , Finished with the Banger. Best dinner I ’ ve had since I left Africa. 
Up to town in the evening. Frightened out of the Haymarket. Supped on, I 
think, a “ Waverly’s Mastodon Minstrel.” Excellent. To bed in the area of 
the Athenaeum. 

Saturday ,— Charing Cross. Family portraits of our noble race not bad, but 
wanting in expression. Wouldn’t give a Beefeater for the whole four of ’em ! 
Fish breakfast at the Aquarium . Left a card on Farini. Lost my way in 
Covent Garden Market. Seen nothing like it since the jungle swamp of the 
Fifth Cataract. Made one quite hungry. Wish I had met the Duke. Late 
dinner on a Volunteer Band in Long Acre. Thanked by the neighbourhood, 
and to bed in a Cabman’s Refuge. 

Sunday . — Passed morning m city church. Reminded one of the desert. 
Sermon capital. Eat the bellows-blower : then on to the Zoo. Poor beasts 1 
Went down East in the evening. Savages quite dangerous. Glad to get home 
on the roof of a Whitechapel Omnibus. A melancholy day. 

Monday ,— Eat a Member of Parliament by mistake. Row in the Times . 
Captured by ten regiments of Guards and brought before Sitting Magistrate 
at Bow Street. In for it. Lodged in House of Correction. Supped on Chap- 
lain, but much depressed. 

Tuesday,— Glorious ! Let out the first thing by order of the Home Secretary ! 
Juvenile offender ! Off again ! Hooroosh ! Here goes for Hampstead I 

j, # iff # # 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 


Madame Tussauds. 



Amongst the many educational establishments of the Modem 
Babylon, the far-famed “ Show” in Baker Street holds a proud, and 

E nent position. "What the Polytechnic used to be to Science, 
me Tttssattd’s Exhibition is to History— Ancient and Modem. 
The Heroes of the Past and the Present are therein represented in a 
state of wax “materialisation.” Those who visit the Gallery are 
enabled to understand the hidden meaning of many State secrets — 
the unsuspected peculiarities of not a few noted individuals. 

Full of this solemn consideration, I passed the turnstile, and was 
greeted with a stern cry of “ Leave your umbrella ! ” I looked up, 
aud found that I was apparently being ad- 
dressed by the late Charles Dickers, who had 
given up literature to attend to the “ sticks 
and umbrellas.” The great Novelist held out 
his hand for a fee. # Respect would have made 
me comply with this request, had not a Com- 
missionaire repeated the order even in more 
peremptory terms, looking the while over his 
shoulder at a policeman standing in the door- 
way. Then I rebelled, and walked angrily away 
with my property regardless of the consequences, 
which were not serious, as the constable was only 
a tailor’s dummy. The Representative of the 
Civil Power turned out to be a suit of clothes 
surmounted with the head of a half -forgotten Somebody — I think 
LordLvTTOH, for I found him, with General Havelock, Sir Charles 
James Napier and Lord Clyde, erased from the Official Catalogue. 
And such is Fame ! 

I now commenced my researches, as a Student of History, in 
earnest. I had not far to go before I came upon an “ incident ” full 
of interest to those who love Italy. Garibaldi was complaining to 
Victor Emmanuel that Humbert had stolen his pocket-handker- 
chief. The charge was an unfounded one, as the useful article was 
reposing in a glass-case under the hero’s very feet. For all this, so 
accustomed was the present King of Italy to these accusations of 
petty larceny, that he was not taking the trouble to defend himself. 
victor Emmahtjel, convinced of Ms son’s guilt, seemed to be 
vigorously upbraiding him in a forcible speech, which apparently 
ended with the words, “ And if you must take something from your 
Country’s Friend, why didn’t you choose his cloak ? ” Passing by 
Lord Hartington (who apparently uses hair-dye) I came to an 
illustration of the Great African Puzzle. Cetewayo (attended by a 
couple of wives, who were not laughing, because they had heard all 
his jokes a thousand times before) was smilingly asking Sir Garnet 
Wolseley a riddle which the modem Wellington was on the eve 
of giving up. In the background Lord Chelmsford, in a rich uni- 
form, was seen muttering “ how utterly impossible he had found it 
to have anything to do with a fellow who would put on a blanket 
when he was asked out to dinner ! ” In the next group costume was 
again the subject of angry controversy. Lord Brougham: and 
O’Connell were quart elling over the respective merits of their long 
velvet-collared cloaks. They had called in, as arbitrators, Mr. John 
Bright and Mr. Cobden. The former, much annoyed at being 
mixed up in such an unpleasant affair, was explaining that really, 
“ as a member of the Society of Friends, he knew absolutely nothing 
about dress,” while the latter was attempting to create a diversion 
by saying, “ Fancy talking about your cloaks] Why, they are not 
a patch upon the one worn by Lord Byron in another part of the 
building ! And though you may be proud of 
your shirt-frills, you should just see his 
diamond pin ! ” 

I was now met with a murmur of “ It isn’t a 
bit like him, ! ” and “ I shouldn’t have known 
him again if yon hadn’t told me who it was l ” 
and found that I was standing in front of a 
portrait-model of William: Skakspeare. The 

S oet was a prolific writer, hut probably would 
ave given many more works to Posterity had 
he not seemingly, from this presentment of him 
“in the habit as he lived,” spent three-quarters 
of his waking hours in the arrangement of his 
hair ! Turning my back upon “the Indian 
Group,” which was only remarkable for the 
longing gaze bestowed upon it by Mr. Bradlatxgh, who seemed 
to be tempering his regret with the consideration that, “after 
all, if he joined it he couldn’t be of much use, as w he had given, 
up swearing,” I sat down in front of an incident in Palace life, 
which roused my loyalty to fever heat. It ^ was the Court of Her 
Majesty during an evening party. The Bishop of London was 
explaining the figures of a little dance, of his own invention, to 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Princess of Wales, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and his charming bride. The latter seemed quite ready to 



begin, although the former appeared to be rather uncertain whether 
they quite understood all the steps. The Prince of Wales, standing 
by the side of his August Mother, was saying, “ Pray excuse me. I 
really canH join you in this enormous cloak ; and I don’t like to take 
it off, as I am suffering from influenza ! ” Mr. Gladstone, on the 
other hand, was vainly trying to persuade Lord Stanley, in a 
corner, to make a side couple, as “ dancing was excellent exercise 
when you couldn’t get any wood-cutting.” The one discordant 
note came from the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was talking to Lord 
Lorne “like a father.” “No, my son,” the noble Earl was evi- 
dently saying, “ you shall not partake in this frivolous amusement. 
I have a great respect for the Church, but, for all that, I cannot 
help emphasising my extreme displeasure at the whole affair by 
turning my back in the most marked manner upon the Bishop of 
London ! As we say in another place, the Right Reverend Prelate 
is old enough to know better!” “The incident” seemed likely 
to be closed by the “saraband” being given up in favour of a 
hornpipe “kindly favoured” by the late Yiscount Nelson. In 
fact, the Hero of Trafalgar had evidently “ shivered his timbers” 
as a preliminary to a vigorous double shuffle. The scene was as 
charming as it was unconventional ! 

Leaving this pretty picture of Palace life, I approached Abraham 
Lincoln and General Grant severely upbraiding; “ President John- 
son” for having come to dinner in “ correct evening costume ” (with 
the sole exception of the shirt), when they had “told him not to 
dress.” Pleased with this Republican characteristic, I walked away 
to the other side of the room, and “ assisted ” at a practical joke illus- 
trative of the “ habits and customs of the Court of Russia.” Briefly 
, General Melieoff was bitterly complaining that the Grand Duke 
| Nicholas had taken away Ms helmet, leaving in its stead a plain 
! wMte cap in marked contrast with Ms otherwise handsome uniform. 
The Czarewitch was immensely amused at the pleasantry, and was 
backing up Ms relative not to return the General’s helmet, but to 
keep it on Ms own head where it now was placed. The late Emperor 
Nicholas, seeing that the warrior was really angry, seemed to be 
pouring oil on the waters by offering Ms hat as “he had no further 
use for it.” The Czar was keeping out of the quarrel by saying that 
he had “ lost his helmet too,” while the Grand Duke Michael, with 
an enormous wMp, was evidently of opinion that the best way to settle 
the dispute would be “to give them a goodknouting allround! ” TMs 
savage scene, so different from tbe picture of our own peaceful Court, 
made me feel that I had acted wisely in being^ born a Briton. 

If I were not confined by space, I could point to a score of other 
; MgMy interesting Mstorieal episodes. I could tell how Martin 
Luther and John Knox quarrelled with one another— the first de- 
fending himself with an enormous pen, the last with a huge book — 
while poor Calvin bitterly lamented that he could not with justice 
to himself enter into the argument, because he had failed to bring 
with Mm a “ really serviceable carving-knife.” I could Mnt that 
Lours Philippe’s intense melancholy was caused by the reflection 
that he was next destined for the melting-pot. I could suggest 
that^ Sir "Walter Scott’s unreasonable joy was attributable to the 
consideration that Ms 
Highland costume included 
“ fleshings.” I could ex- 
press astouishment that 
Hannah Dobbs had been 
put in “ the Golden Cham- 
ber ” as an addition to the 
“Napoleon Group.” But 
I refrain, and satisfy my- 
self by asserting that “the 
Congress ” must really be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Apparently the Ambassa- 
dors did not meet at that 
Historical Gathering to 
consider the Treaty of _ 

Berlin, but to have supper. Then it was that Bismarck, with Ms 
usual love for rough waggery, tried to persuade the Turk that two 
cocked hats and some paper were the usual ^ ingredients o£^ a 
European^ Banquet. The rest of the company, it is now certain, 
hacked him up iu tMs mawoaise plaisanterie y Lord Beacon sfield 
laughing heartily the while to encourage the belief amongst Ms 
colleagues that he was intimately acquainted with the subtleties of the 
French language. But want or space prevents me, and 1 am silent. 

Madame Ttjssatjd’s Exhibition is extremely amusing. It has, 
however, a blot, and a bad one, the Chamber of Horrors. I hoped to 
be able to say a good word for it, but after the most superficial glance 
! at its unsavoury contents, I was forced to give up what would have 
I been a pleasant task in despair. The proprietors, for their own sakes, 
should close it at once. It is not only nasty, but demoralising. 


“Bas-Relief” for Temple Bar Memorial Pedestal.— T ike 
it away. “ For this Relief, much thanks.” 
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SCHOOL-BOARDS OR BOOL BOARDS ? 

The men who undertake to teach or regulate the teaching of the 
multitude, should not require teaching. It should not he possible 
for an impartial looker-on, like Punchy to write them down asses, 
and something worse. Who is the Rev. H. M. Sobley ? An influ- 
ential member of the Tottenham School-Board, regulating the educa- 
tional affairs of W ould-be- Green. Would-be-Green is blessed or 
cursed, according to the view you take, with a rival educational 
establishment, or rink of iniquity, called the Alexandra Palace. 
This palace, unlike most palaces, pays enormous rates and taxes, 
instead of consuming national money, and employs a number ox 
children. How does it employ them r The Rev. H. M. SobIiEY (it 
ought to be printed “ Surly ”) thinks very badly. He understood 
“ that one young child came on at the Palace as Mr. Gladstone , 
another as Lord Beaconsfield , and a third as Napoleon Bonaparte . 
They ought to be learning to spell instead of being allowed to repre- 
sent snob exalted individuals, the doing of which would have the 
effect of puffing them up with such notions of their own superiority 
that they would oome to the conclusion that they could do without 
education altogether.” 

Surely the spirit of the late lamented Bumble inspired this 
speech. Is there no “puffing up” in the School-Board soheme.of 
education? Has the Rev. Mr. Sorley, who carried his point with 
the aid of another Reverend, instructed the Would-be-Green school- 
master to avoid all historical and political teaching, all allnsions to 
Jtjilus Cjesar and Oliver Cromwell, for fear of ^ puffing up ” his 
pupils ? Has he been told to go bade to the rustic simplicity of the 
** three R’s,” and to avoid everything which the School-Board was 
established to teach ? 

There are School-Boards and School Bores, the latter having been 
dragged from Vestry-Halls and obscure pulpits to administer a 
system they neither understand nor appreciate. Having brought 


LECTURETTES. 

“At the annual meeting of the Worcestershire 
Union of Clubs and Institutes, Sir Edmund 
Lechmeee suggested lecturettes in the place of 
lectures,” 

We know that lectures are a bore, 

And often make folks fret, 

But now it seems they ’ll soon he o’er, 
Eor here ’s the Lecturette. 

Long letters take too long to read. 

We speedily forget 

What they contain, and so we plead 
Eor Lamb’s Epistolette. 

’Tis very hard to read at ease 
Long columns, therefore let 

The leader henceforth, if you 'please, 

Be just the Leaderette. 

And lengthy sermons take up time, 

With scant attention met. 

Oh, preachers ! here ’s a thought sublime ! 
Give us the Sermonette. 


Novel Anticipations. 

The Sour Gooseberry . By the Author of 
Cherry Pipe. 

Between Two Paving- Stones, By the 
Author of Under Two Flags, 

Photographed at the Creation . By the 
Author of Taken at the Flood, 

Old Boots . Sequel to Dead MerCs Shoes, I 
Walk to Skye, By the Author of Pun to I 
Earth, 

The Black Pottle, A companion to The 
Love that Kills . 


new bong. 

“ Winter Begins by the Composer of 
“Autumn Leaves, ” Also 
“ The Bungler a companion to “The 
Bugler.” 

Two Opposition Election Agents. — 
u Par Nobble- y Fratrum .” 


Local Self-Government into contempt, and made the Gospel unpopu- 
lar, they are now doing their best to strangle compulsory education. 
They know nothing of life, of human nature, ox the struggle for 
hare existence in the homes of the multitude, 


They count the 


crammed heads, and care nothing for the empty stomachs under- 
neath them. The famished child may come and go as long as he can 
aspirate his h’s. They are great at prosecutions, and unflinching in 
the application of their bye-laws. They have no elasticity— no give 
and take in their disposition ; and if they fail in exacting flnes from 
the poorest of the poor, it is due to the superior humanity of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates. If Compulsory Education is to live and 
move and do its work, it must first be applied to the minds and 
hearts of its Directors. 

THE MEMORIAL OBSTRUCTION. 

[Discussed Thursday , October 7 , in Court of Common Council.) 

Says Mr. Bedford, “ Cost ? Oh, I expect 
Five thousand, say, or six, to he correct— 

At least bo states the City Architect.” 

They call the City Architect, and then 
Says he, “ This work of Art, 0 Council Men, 

Cannot be done at all for less than ten.” 

Some loudly enr, “ Rescind the Resolution ! ” 

More shout, “ m ! that ’s against our Constitution ! 

We sinned at first, we know ; to that we ’re pinned, 

Never shall it be said that we re-sinned,” 


Form or Telegram to your Shoemaker.— M ake me another pair 
exactly like my last. 
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OUR OWN CITY COMMISSION. 

Our Commissioner . What are the duties 
of the Town Clerk ? 

Town Clerk . Very arduous. 

Our Commissioner. I am sure of it. Name 
them. 

Town Clerk . He has to be at the office at 
eleven every day, if possible. 

Our Commissioner . Poor fellow ! 

Town Clerk . He has to stay there till he 
leaves. 

Our Commissioner . Very hard, When 
does he leave ? 

Town Clerk . As a role, when he likes. 

Our Commissioner . What tyranny I 

Town Clerk • Thank you for your sym- 
pathy. 

Our Commissioner • What else is required 
of him? 

Town Clerk . He must be able to read 
aloud distinctly, write fairly, and spell 
sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

Our Commissioner . Requirements in- 
volving immense study. Continue. 

Town Clerk . He must be ready to dine at 
any hour with any City Company, and to 
say civil things of everybody in a neat 
after-dinner speech. He is expected to 
represent the City as one of its Ornaments 
in the best Society, and, as extra work, 
to attend all first night theatrical perform- 
ances. 

t Our Commissioner . You have not men- 
, tioned any holidays or vacation. 

I Town Clerk , Alas ! I have not more than 
three months in the year at a time, though, I 
| of course, my onerous duties compel me to 
| take my Saturdays and Mondays and some 
other days for absolutely necessary recrea- 
tion. i 

Our Commissioner . I had no idea that 
so much was required. And for this stu- 
pendous labour what is the salary ? 

Town Clerk [in tears). Only two thou- 
sand five hundred per annum. 

Our Commissioner ( hardly able to re- 
strain his emotion ), Only that I Bless me, 
is it possible ! [Aside.) I know an active 
youth in my office who J d be glad to do it 
for half. (Aloud.) Very much obliged to 
you for the information. You may stand 
down. 

[Town Clerk having stood up for him- 
self pretty successfully lately , stands 
down — till he is wanted again , 


After the Antique. 

Thebe were some Cits of _ London town, 
In fit of wisdom rare. 

They pulled an Ugly Nuisance down, 
And cleared a thoroughfare. 

But when they found the road was cleared, 
^^With all their might and main 

An<f blocked it up agam. P 


“ OH, SWALLOW I SWALLOW I ” 

As esteemed Foreign Correspondent sends us the following extract from the Jornal do 
Commercio , the leading Lisbon journal 

Festa de Banqueiros. — Na festa dos banqueiros dada no palacio Alexandre, de Londres, con- 
sumiram-se : 720 duzias de frascos de Sguardeute, 470 duzias de garrafas de vinho, 1 : 600 duzias de g&rafas 
de ale, 350 barns de cerveja, 30 : 000 chayenas de chi, 22 toneladas de alimentos, 60 : 000 pasteis, grande 
quantidade de saladas e 42 : 000 pies. Esta estatistica faz honra i robustez dos estomagos britannicos.” 

“ The Bankers’ Festival ” evidently means a Bank Holiday. This Festival the readers of 
the paper are informed was celebrated at the Alexandra Palace, where it is supposed the 
Gnors, Lubbocxs, Rothschilds, and others met and imbibed seven hundred and twenty 
dozen of brandy, &c., &c., and twenty-two tons of eatables. Then the writer naturally com- 
pliments the English Bankers’ capacity for victuals and drink. Why, if their readers swallow 
this — Bankers and all — they ’ll swallow anything. 


By a Naturally Sharp Agent. 

A suite of apartments over a Tecently- 
built Musical Publisher’s shop is to let. It 
could be appropriately advertised thus : — 

To Let 


A FLAT. 


A Child of Montes’s. — What does 
Sabah Bebhhabdt live on ? French roles. 
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Mr. Righton in Bow Bells ; or perhaps the character, funny and 
well drawn as it is, is beginning to pall upon play-goers. The Third 
Act is the best; but here, trnfor- ^ 

tunately, the interest seems to com- 
mence, instead of culminate. There 

are * * Our Boys’ ” Dick Sycamore, well | F 

played by Mr. Prank Coopee, and X ! 

Fred Latham (Mr. H. Kelsey) , and j 

“ Our Girls’ ” Effie (Miss Lawler) , and /w^y^SSfgf 
Bessie (Miss Emma Bitter) ; but (y 
they are feeble folk, at the best — 
mere shadows of their former selves. X 

Mr. Byron, with bushels of ideas to u ^ 

spare, seems to have just sketched out ]l V j 

this one, and then chucked it away. nr yw *A. J 1 

Mr. Wyatt is artistically made x/jji) 

up, as Sloggs , the surly Gardener, Ay, ^ 

with a high light on his nose, that 
wants toning down. _ * ‘ % 

The Adventuress, Mrs. Percival == ^ a=fe - >*** 

(Miss Maggie Brennan), and her 44 The Ro^ce-terer.” 
brother, the bogus Captain, (Mr. 

Phillip Day)— who assumes a manner and tone rather suggestive of 
how Mr. Bancroft might play a Swell after some severe attack of 
rheumatism which had affected Ms legs and voice — bear a striking 
resemblance to the Adventuress and her military brother in Home , 
the English version of L’ Aventuriere. 

By the way, the swindling, Captain Basil Bagotfs real name turns 
out to be that of our good old villanous friend of ancient Melo- 
drama — the familiar “ Brandon ” — some relation, no doubt, to Black 
Brandon in Poll and Partner Jo, How many bad peop le in melo- 
dramas and novels have been christened Brandon ! Why ? What 
is there so specially criminal about Brandon ? Yet so it is ; and the 
name of Brandon, until some daring Dramatist Jpluckily converts 


IMPERIAL, ROYAL AND ACADEMICAL. 




kv\l -/j 


“Kathleen Ma-Yaughan- 
ehn.” 


» Imperial Policy (Mr. Holling- 

shead’s) has dictated the production 
of Mr. Reece’s Half-Crown Dia- 
monds fox the Imperial’s Matinees . 
The Diamonds are brilliantly Reece- 
set, and the piece Reece- snscitated. 
Scissors have been used, but no paste 
is apparent, and the puns, some of 
them brought from ever so far, are 
veritable sparklers. 

Miss Barren, Miss Vaughan, and 
Mr. Royce, in their different lines — 
and every line is given admirably, 
and not a point lost— are the life and 
soul of the fun. The best thing is 
the trio to the tune of “ Nancy Loved 
a Sailor in wMch Miss Barren’s 
rendering of her verse is quite enough 
“ Kathleen Ma-Yaughan- of itself to get the encore . There is 
mr.” also && imitation of the steps and 

tableaux of the Mastodon Minstrels, 
which will probably figure in every Christmas Pantomime. Miss 
Vaughan’s graceful dancing has sel- , . 
dom been seen to ’greater advantage— \ 1 . ffl jfru 

we beg^tr. Reece’s pardon, we should \1 

Crown Diamonds, Mr. Royce is love(y 

as usual. The stalls at the Imperial are 

comfortable, and when a visitor can sit r J V9ft 

comfortably, he is more easily— beg par- ) 1 Wk 

don, we should have said more Reece-ily u 

— pleased. The Royalty stalls are also JggSH 

comfortable ; but on this subject gene- 

rally we will not forestall— not even by ^ a \ \ 

one stall— the report of our Inspector j$|S|ig^ 

who is going the rounds in disguise. ' 

Mr, Byron’s Bow Bells is a varia- 
tion on the same “ Retired Tradesman” 

theme, wMch he has been so fond of ^ ^ ' 

harping — or ’arping— upon since the if v - - 

success of Our Boys. In Courtship ^ ^ „ wrmTr 

Mr. Anson was a Retired Tradesman, 

■with the Butterman’s difficulties as to A Fabmn Aoobnt - 
his aspirates; and so is Mr. Toole in the Upper Crust, What 
suits Mr, David Jakes and Mr. Toole does not seem to fit 






The Right’ vn in the Wrong Place. ' 

him from the error of Ms ways, and places him in respectable 
society as a virtuous hero, will be associated with all that is worst 
in human nature on the Stage to the last hour of its existence. 


What Popsu Wopsy (libretto by Mr. Grundy, and music by Mr. 
Solomon) is like we must discover another time, lag on this occasion 
a distinguished foreigner insisted on our taking him to the Oxford, 
which our friend imagined was somehow or other affiliated to the 
University as an Academy of Music. Undergraduates, however, are 
not in the habit of behaving themselves as decorously at entertain- 
ments in their University town, as do the audience at this Music Hall. 
They are not taking their pleasure sadly, hut soberly, and seriously. 
A mixed but generally respectable audience sits, smokes, and re- 
freshes itself contentedly, thoroughly appreciating Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, who, in Ms peculiar line, is a real artist. He sang five 
capital songs, assuming and sustaining a different type of character 
—caricature of course— on each occasion. He was steadily applauded, 
hut Roberts and Reeves don’t approve of encores . 

Then came on an imitator of birds— the best we ’ye heard since the 
days of the famous Herr Von Joel, in the salad days, that is the 
Green days, when Evans’s was Evans’s— as, perhaps, it may 
be again on certain very necessary conditions, of wMen we shall 


“ Count de Campo with 
a “ Barren Accent. 


be again on certain very necessary conditions, of wMch we shall 
probably hear something at licensing time next week. In the 
public interest— not in the interest of a public— we are decidedly 
in favour of giving every support to properly superintended and re- 
spectably conducted Music Halls— ana we cannot arrive at any satis- 
factory solution of the problem why a licence for dancing should be 
refused to the superior class of Music Halls, and granted to the in- 
ferior. The Collective Magisterial wisdom is possibly specially 
inspired to draw some fine distinction between Tweedledum ana 
Tweedledee— or rather between Bumbledom and Bumbledee, and the 
more there is in future of Bumble dumb the better for the Metropolis 
and its amusements* 
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DIED m PARIS, OCTOBER, I860. 


Lightly lie the turf upon him ! Muse of Music he possessed, 

He of melody was master, let us sing him to his rest. 

Friend of long ago remembered ! you were girl and I was boy, 
When he took our hearts to Paris, and he sung to us of Troy. 

Tell him — Dites Lui, remember — 
we recall the storm and stress 
Of the nights Napoleonic, and 
\aF the jewelled Grande Duchesse 

lA a TL We behold as in a vista, art su- 

preme and fancy free 
Struck to song by golden 
Schneideb, and to wit by 
quaint Dupuis ! 


lOfFEHSfJ'i* 


Drape the orchestra in mourning, wreathe the violin and bow, 
Leave the baton where he placea it— tis the final beat, you kn< 


know; 


Gather up the parts, 'tis over, come, dismiss the band you can, 
Death is now the Tambour Major , and he rolls his rataplan.^ 


Mirth has ended ! and a spirit full of melody has fled 
To a land of sweeter music— merry Oeeenbach is dead ! 


Art-Class. 

Inspector . What is a “ Landscape Painter ” ? 

Student . A painter of Landscapes. 

Inspector . Good. What is an “ Animal Painter ” ? 

Student A painter of Animals. 

Inspector . Excellent. What is a “ Marine Painter ” ? 

Student A painter of Marines. 

Inspector . Admirable I Go and tell it them. Call next Class. 

[Exeunt Students . 


The Election Commissions show that in the matter of bribery and 
Corruption Liberal and Conservative agents are alike as two peas ; — 
in fact, quite Corsican Brothers , — Louis and Fabien dei Franchise. 


EROM LOBD SH-BB-KE TO W. E. G. 

Why is a Bycide like the Queen’s Prerogative ? 
Because it’s a power to wield . 


TABLE-BOOK. 


• ('‘lassie days of merry music on 
„ v xo „ \ the memory remain 

v <;: With Eurydice , and Orpheus , 

John Styx , and Belle 

^ Gods in high Olympus revelled 

^11111 031 the mimic stage in France, 

When King Jove let loose his! 

OFF E l s D f ^ 1 thunder, and Queen Juno led 

Magic charm was yours, my 
wlllll master, for we tripped at your 

Through the dreamy valse, the 
galop, and the maddened sara- 
band. 

Evoej cried jovial Bacchus, little Cupid loosed his how, i 

In the Paris of the Empire, in the days of long ago. 

Ah ! my merry Gipsy maiden, Perichole with Spanish eyes, 

Sing your letter song; then take us to the tender “Bridge of Sighs,” 
Where romance was set to music ; ah ! hut sweeter let it flow 
Chanson matchless of De Musset ! song of young Fortunio ! 

With a repertoire exhaustiess, classic fable, folly, fun, 

Cruel Thanatos gave signal, and the overture was done — 

Still he won in competition, hut his equal where and when ? 

For his life’s success was Paris— yes, La Vie Parisienne ! 


M no. 

a shillin for 
sivinyeer. 

An yet some narrer minded peeple abuse the Gills ! and say their 
money belongst to the Lower Orders. What rubbish I I dispise the 
Lower Orders. What good are they to us Waiters F Browh says, 
and I agrees with him, that if you gives one on ’em a crust of bread, 
he wants somebody to butter it for him, and someboddy else to lend 
hrm a knif e to cut it with. They ’ve no self-dependence and no 
reverens and no respec. 

I sumtimes wanders what all this here talk about Eddicashun 
means. What’s it a goin to do for us ? Shall we all be happier 
and better, or miserabler and wusser ? Will Gents be more libberal 
to us poor Waiters, or wisey wussey? Will Waiters be more 
respecfiil and kontented, or prowder and ortier? That’s the 
questshun, as the man says in the Play. Most of my noble Patrons in 
the City haint had much on it, so I ’m told, but they seems to get on 
werry well without it. Brownt and me quite shudders when we sees 
one of the Lunnattix as has gone mad on the subjek, such as a School 
Boarder, or a Littery man or summut of that sort, get np to say 
somethink after dinner. Lor, what a difiruns that makes. Instid 
of a short sharp jolly sort of speeeh, that all can injoy, Waiters and 
all, and as sets us all a grinnin, we has to lissen to a parsel of 
stuff that verry few on us undustand, and noboddy cares a bit about, 
as you can see by the looks on ’em. 

A eddicated man allers makes a long speech. 

One as ain’t, allers makes a short one. 

One to us as ain’t ! 

A eddicated man is allers dissatisfied with everything Institoo- 
tions, Kustums, Dinners, Gills, Waiters, everythink. 

One as isn’t, isn’t. 

One more to us as isn’t ! 

The natteral hinfrmce seems to be, that Eddicashun means 
Change for everythink, and, As you are, means Contenmunt with 
thinx as they is. 

Then I for one proposes a Toast — “ Thinx as they ar, root and 
branch, and may they fiurrish for ever I ” 

I don’t know much about Rates and Taxs myself as I never pays 
none, hut I ’m told by them as does, that there ’s no Rate as they 
pays in the City with grater grumblin and growlin than the 
School Rate, and quite rite too. Why can’t people he let to do as 
they likes, and why should a man be made to pay for what will some 
day make his man-servant and his made-servant and even his own 
children larf at him for his ignurmse of what they nose ? 

Proper Eddicashun don’t mean Sehoolin, but should teach us all, 
whether Waiters or otherwise, to learn and labour truly to get a 
good Livin, as the poor Curit said to his Bishup. 

I sumtimes takes my walks abroad in Common Garden Market, 
—which were it as it oxt to he, wot a parrydies it mite be, but as it 
is its a horful disgrace to the Muddroppifiss — and when I stands a 
gazin at the butiful Grapes at 25 s. a pound and the very early 
Strorbrees at 2*. fid. a nounce and the lovely Old English Pie 
Nappels at two Ginnizs a peice, I smaks my lips an I says to 
myself, says I, I knows who ’ll have a good share of them this 


The most useful book for the table is one from which you can blessed evnin. Everythink comes to him as can wait ! 


always take a leaf. 


[Signed) 


Robert. 





UNSETTLED POLITICAL CONVICTIONS. 

EVER SINCE HE WAS SNUBBED BY THE TWO DUCHESSES, LAST SEASON", TODESON HAS BEEN" ANT ADVANCED LIBERAL, AND DEVOTED 
HIMSELE TO THAT FAIR DEMOCRAT, LADY ClABA Ro BENSON (NME VERB DE VeRE), WHO TAKES SUCH AN INTEREST IN THE WORKING 

Man, and whose Gilded Saloon is the rendezvous of all the titled Radicals of either Sex, and- the Geniuses at whose 

FEET THEY MAY BE SITTING. UNFORTUNATELY FOR POOR T., WHENEVER HE RECEIVES AN INVITATION FROM HER LADYSHIP, ir IS 
NOT TO MEET THE TITLED RADICALS AND Go. IN THE GlLDKD SALOON, BUT TO TAKE TEA WITH THE WORKING MAN AND HIS FAMILY 

in the Garden, and “ help to amuse the dear creatures.” 

He seriously thinks of turning Conservative again, hang it all I 


PURITY OP ELECTION. 

The Briborough Election Commission coDamenced yesterday "before 
Mr. Bumptious, Q,.C., Mr, Ballot (C,), and Mr, Box (L.) 

The ease Laving "been shortly opened, Mr. Ballot said the first 
witness he would call would be Mr. Toady. 

Mr, Box said his friend might call Mr, Toady till he was black in 
the face. 

Mr. Ballot said he was perfectly aware of that fact, and should 
avail himself of his rights if he thought fit. He would call 
Mr. Toady. 

Mr. Bumptious, Q..C,, said that if the witness didn’t turn np 
soon, he would make it lively for him. Where was the man 
Toady P 

Mr. Box understood that he had left the town on hearing of these 
proceedings. 

Mr. Ballot would like to know who instigated him to that das- 
tardly course of action. 

Mr. Box wanted to know what his friend meant hy that ? 

Mr, Ballot said if the cap fitted his friend, he might wear it. 

Mr. Box intimated that there were certain persons who would be 
worse fitted by a cap than a strait-waistcoat. 

! Mr. Ballot appealed to the Chief Commissioner for protection. 

Mr. Bumptious, CLC., threatened to commit everybody unless 
something was done. He wasn’t going to sit there all day. He 
wanted his lunch. 

Mr. Slime was then called : — 

Mr. Ballot asked him if he had received £200 from the Liberal 
Member ? 

Witness. Yes. 

Mr.Balht Yes ? Oh. you have, have you ? Now then, be very 
oareful. What did you do with that ? 


Witness . I put some on Robert the Devil 

Mr. Bumptious , Q. C. If you dare to swear at me, and use that 
bad language, I ’ll let you know where you are l 

Witness. It is the name of a race-horse. Sir. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q. C. Then keep your low stable jargon for some- 
where else. What did you do with that money ? 

Witness. I bought beer. Sir. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q. C. Beer ! And are you not ashamed of your- j 
self to stand up there in that box, and say you ’ye drunk two hun- 
j died pounds’ worth of beer ? 

Mr. Ballot. He means that he bought beer to bribe Liberal voters 
| with. 

Mr. Box . I protest against my learned friend’s putting words into 
this witness’s month. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q. C. I don’t want your protestations ; and I can 
j assure you, Mr. Ballot, I can understand the meaning of the Eng- 
j lish language as well as you can. This man has spent two hundred 
pounds in heer. He is evidently a notorious drunkard. He is not 
sober now. 

Witness. If you please, Sir, I am a teetotaller. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q.C. Of course you are— of course. I don’t 
think, Sir, yon are to be believed on your oath. Leave the Court, 
and don’t let me catch you here again. 

Witness. It is very hard 

Mr. Bumptious, Q. (7. It will he very hard labour, if you don’t go. 

Mr. Box. With your permission I will ask this witness a few 
questions. 

Mr. Bumptious, Q.C. Oh, all right— don’t mind me. I am no- 
body here. Ask him a thousand, and I wish you joy of his answers. 

Mr. Box. The two hundred you received from the Liberal Member 
was a loan P 

Witness . No-Jt was not alone. 

Mr. Ballot . You hear that, Sir ? It was not a loan. 
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RIVAL ROGUES. 


Commission™ PtWCH - “ GENTLEMEN, TOUR CANDOUR IS CHARMING. NOT A PIN TO rmnqp mt.™™,™- ^ 

YOU BOTH DESERVE— PENAL SERTITUDE. Unde.) AND I HOPE-SOME DAY— YOU’LL GET IT ! 1 » ^ 
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Mr. Bumptious , Q.C. Do you think I am deaf, Mr. 

: Ballot? 

Mr. Box. It was not a loan ! Now, be very careful I 
— was it, or was it not, a loan ? 

Witness. No, it wasn't alone, because there were some 
other sums with it. 

Mr. Ballot. Even at the risk of offending the Chief 
Commissioner, I must congratulate my friend on the 
admirable manner in which be has conducted this 
examination, 

%t r 'B um pti°us, Q.C . But you have offended the 
Chief Commissioner. 

Mr. Box . And I don't want your congratulations. 
Keep them for yourself ; they must be rather scarce with 
you. 

Mr. Ballot. I would ask the Chief Commissioner 
whether that was the language for one gentleman to use 
to another ? 

Mr. Bumptious , Q.C. When I hear one gentleman 
use that language to another gentleman, I will let the 
persons engaged in this case know. Are you going on ? 

Mr. Box. Now then, Mr. Slime, what did you receive 
from the Conservative Member ? 

Witness. A little over five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Box. Eive hundred pounds! And a very nice 
sum too. 

Mr. Ballot. If my learned friend is going to give us 
hk opinions on arithmetic, we shall be here for ever. 

Mr. Box. I will not be put down by the envious 
carpings of an ignorant mind. Now what did you do 
with that money ? 

Witness. I spent it in beer. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q.C. I will not stand this any 
longer ! Do you mean to say on your oath, Mr. Slime, 
that you have had seven hundred pounds’ worth of beer 
in a public-house ? 

Witness. Not in one public-house/but several. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q. C. Several ? How many ? 

Witness. Twenty-two, Sir. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q.C. Twenty -two. Twenty -two 
times seven hundred is naught naught, and seven times 
two is, -—what is seven times two ?— oh, fourteen, and 
carry one, fifteen. You declare, on your oath, that you 
have drunk beer to the value of fifteen thousand four 
hundred pounds ? 

Witness. I hadn't a drop. I gave some to the Conser- 
vative public-houses, and some to the Liberal, for the 
voters. 

Mr. Ballot. | You may step down, Sir, you may step 

Mr. Box. J down. 

Mr. Bumptious, Q. C. You may do nothing of the kind, 
Sir. And I should like to know who is the Chief 
Commissioner here— I, or you two. How came it, Mr. 
Slime, you took money from both sides ? i 

Witness. I knew the town well, Sir, don't you know ? 

Mr. Bumptious, Q. C. How do I know ? I never saw 
you or your town before. You have nothing to say, I 
Gentlemen, I hope. 

Mr. Ballot. As a matter of logic 

Mr. Box. I am sure we don’t want to hear my learned 
friend chop logic. 

Mr. Bumptious , Q. C. No, nor logic chop. And that 
reminds me that my chop will he overdone if I listen to 
you fellows talking any longer. I am going to lunch. 
The Court is adjourned. I want some refreshment. 

[Exit Mr. Bumptious, Q..C. 

Mr. Box. Refreshments! And what of refreshers, 
Ballot, my boy? 

Mr. Ballot. Likely to last, Box— likely to last. And 
we had better lunch, too. where 's the best place. 

[. Exeunt omnes. 

{Thirty days , passed as the above , elapse.) | 

Mr. Bumptious, &.C., Mr. Ballot, and Mr. B9X, the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the Briborough Election, have reported that 
gross and corrupt bribery prevailed upon both sides. — 
Morning Papers . 





“ DISTURBANCE!” 

Country Banker [to shaky Customer). tl Are you aware, Mr. Soolivan, that 
tour Account is overdrawn a Hundred or so ? ” 

Soolivan. “ Cerrtainly I am, Sir. Don’t bother me about such thrifles ! 
I don’t go howling about the Country when you j ve a Hundred or so of 
mine ! Your information is superfluous either way ! Good morning, 


A EELLER IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


at a Circus riding a pair of horses. That is as mnch work as can he expected of 
any Statesman. It would hardly he possible even for our Premier to ride, as 
it were, three horses at once. Otherwise, it were to be wished that Mr. Glad- 
stone had also undertaken the Chief Commissionership of Works. Then he 
would not have sanctioned or suffered any subordinate indiscriminately to fell 
about a thousand magnificent trees that were lately growing near the Round 
Pond in Kensington Gardens, teste “ T. C. E.” in the Times. The comparatively 
few trees out of all that number that required to be removed, because^ they 
were decayed or damaged, he could have dealt with himself in person sufficiently 
well, during intervals of recreation, by the occasional exercise of his abilities in 
the capacity of an amateur woodman. As such he would have cut down only 
those trees which, by tbeir rottenness, were typical of political and social abuses. 
That Woodman would, of course, have spared all those other trees — the sound 
and healthy timber corresponding in condition to onr truly valuable and vener- 
able institutions, which William, as sincerely as anybody, desires to keep 
standing. 

A PEN NIGH FOR HIS THOUGHTS. 

The Marquis d'Ivry, a contemporary tells us, is just completing another 
Opera, “the libretto of which is from his own pen.” What a clever pen ! Why 
doesn't Dr. Arthur Sullivan buy a dozen of 'em ? 


Oh! Oh! 

Tennent is an Irish name. Did any one ever hear of , , w _ ^ggestion. 

an O'Tennent ? There 's very often a Left Tenant, who Wht not make the New Law Courts into a Hospital for Memorial Obstruction 

might call himself the Owe Landlord. The O’Landlofd Sufferers t Then the figures on the pedestal might represent “Patients on a 
seems a very popular title just now. Monument ” — only not smiling* 
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AT OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In Bentley and Son’s List two 
advertisements appear in curious 
proximity. The first is Adam 
and Eve, by Mrs. Parr— sorely 
it ought to nave been by Parr ana 
Ma I — and immediately following 
it is Thoughts in my Garden . 
Evidently an undesigned coinci- 
dence. 

Messrs. ‘Ward and Lock an- 
nounce the Twenty-First Season 
of Beaton’s Annual . A very 
hardy annual this— never crushed, 
though alwayB beaten. The same 
firm publish, among its “Health 
Manuals,” a treatise called Sleep, 
aneT'Kow to Obtain it. Price One 
Shilling . Can this be an adver- 
tisement for the Polytechnic En- 
tertainment? 

Messrs. Rifington & Co., the 
Athen&um informs us, have in 
the press a new Novel entitled 
The Glen of Silver Birches. Of 
course dedicated to the Hoke 
Secretary and the Juvenile 
Offenders when caught in a new 
Act \ 


By our Double-First. 

The 44 S choice Cancellarii ” at 
Lincoln. * 4 It is necessary,” said 
the Bishop of Lincoln, while 
expressing Ms sorrow for the 
change at the Universities, “to 
supply the deficiencies by such 
institutions as the “ Scholce Can - 
cellarii” Literally translated, 
these evidently are “ The Schools 
for What ’s Cancelled ” at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


PUNCH’S FANCY 


PORTRAITS.— No. 3. 


POPULAR POLKA. 



It is called Ze Premier Pas . 
It is not a dance specially written 
for Mr. Gladstone, but is Ze 
Premier Pas qui Coote — don’t 
pronounce tMs “ Kick Coote ” — 
published under the fiag of Ad- 
miral Hopwood and Crew. How 
appropriately a Naval Demon- 
stration song would come from 
tMs firm. Coote and Tenney’s 
band is in tMs Crew, we believe ; 
and, if the Crew were asked the 
question and wouldn’t reply, then 
there ’d certainly be a Mute- 
Tinney among them. 


Hard upon H.R.H. 

The Old Temple Bar Memo- 
rial, it is now said, is only to he 
a column— nothing more— with 
the Prince of Waxes on the top 
of it. But why connect the Prince 
with Obstruction on a column. 
Surely, if tMs is so, His Roral 
Highness will consider himself 
much columniated. The Turtle- 
Sonpers will of course change 
the Prince’s motto of 4 4 Ich Dien ! ” 
to 44 Ich Dine!” 


Oxford Electors’ Chorus. 

Oh, my colour is so red, 

And my heart it is so blue 1 
I’ma cheating leary cove — 

I ’ll be bribed by Two ! 


A SANDWICH MAN. 

Will he be the only one left to shake Hands with himself, 

AND SAY TO HIMSELF, u Em -ZBASSEZ MOI ” ? 


A Starting Point — a pin’s, 
when sticking out of a young 
Lady’s girdle. (Yes; hut when f) 


THE ITALIAN MANOEUVRES. 

(From your Military Correspondent . ) 

Dear Sir, 

Having at your special request, and at great inconvenience 
to myself, attended the Military Manoeuvres of Germany and 
France, I thought I might as well go down South, and see how the 
Army of Italy was progressing. I do trust that my reports of Die 
Deutsche and les Frangais reached you, but foreign posts are seldom 
to be depended upon. There stands a post, and the letters generally 
remain standing m it. TMs, for safety, I send by hand, and the boy 
wtU wait for an answer . Travelling abroad en prince , as befits your 
Representative Tcostet sehr theuer , and I appeal to your soft head, 
appreciative heart— pardon I your appreciative head, your soft heart, 
and your strong right hand — please don’t cross it — to reimburse me 
at once. 

You have doubtless read accounts of these Manoeuvres in the daily 
papers. From internal evidence, I don’t believe the writers of those 
accounts were ever in Italy at all. I didn't see them there . They 
were a great success — the Manoeuvres, not the accounts, they were 
rubbish. The King was looking ^very well, and MgMy pleased to see 
me again. He said he had derived much benefit from his recent 

sojourn at the watering-place of , hut I told Mm that name 

could only he mentioned as an advertisement, twenty-four words for 
sixpence, and six insertions for half-a-crown. He then turned on 
Ms heel,or, to be more accurate, on both heels, and left me. Such 
is the niggardly disposition of Italians. The boy will wait for an 
answer . 

I will not trouble you with the military details of the Manoeuvres, 
greatly doubting your ability to understand them. Suffice to say 
that the main body enfiladed en Schelon. the right wing throwing out 
two bastions as the left, forming into demilunes, permitted the ad- 
vanced guard to make a forced march of a mile. Simple as tMs 
sounds, it takes strong steady men to do it ; and the m aim at in wMoh 
it was done brought down loud applause from all good critics. The 
men are a fine serviceable set of soldiers, and will he heard of in 
the event of a European War. First and ioremost' comes that crack 
ooips the Imagteri, so called from their head-dress, wMoh consists 
of a fiat top, like to our own Lancers’ head-gear, but much larger, 


made of wood, and surmounted by a little wMte image. Each bat- 
talion has a distinguishing mark, some wearing, as an image, the 
portrait of the King, others a hoy bearing a basket of flowers, and 
others a fac-simile of the Yenus de Milo. Fine dasMng men are these ; 
but for troops that are as steady as our own Guards, give me the 
Organi Grindieri , whom nothing will make move on. Indeed, for 
refusing to stir I give them the preference over our own Line ; hut 
their uniforms, though picturesque, are ragged, and their music is, 
without any exception, detestable. Some amends are, however, 
made by the bright little vivandieres who accompany the Grindieri — 
dark, dusky maidens, clad in the picturesque garb of Southern Italy. 
I had a little flirtation with one, and her quaint answer, given in the 
rich mellow Zingua Toscana , so tickled me, that I must give it you. 
I had been admiring her eyes, and she replied, archly, 44 Arrah , get 
along wid ye ! sure you ’re feathering me.” Fine bold soldiers, too, 
are the Cipaisis y the sight of whom, with their mitrailleuses, wMoh 
look like blocks of tin standing on four legs, would make the bravest 
men on the hottest day feel cold. Of the minor corps I will not 
trouble you with an account. But, assuring you of the extreme 
regard and affection in which I hold you, ana reminding you that 
the boy will wait for an answer , 

Ho l’onore d’Sssere di sua Signoria, 

L’umilissimo e divotissimo Servo, 

II giardino di Attonio , Marlborough Wellington. 

II montagne di Saffronio . 

[Our confidence in our Military Correspondent is somewhat shaken. "We 
never got those letters from Germany or France. "We pass over the military 
terms— they may he right. But Imagteri, and the description of their 
helmets, remind us of the Italians who sell plaster images— ana a light bursts 
upon us ; the others are organ-grinders, and the Cipaisxs are the sellers of 
cheap ices. We have looked up our map for the address, hut oannot find it. 
Working it out in the Dictionary, we have come to the conclusion that it is 
44 Hatton Garden, Saffron Hill ” ! We have heen hoaxed. The boy may wait 
for an answer, hut he will be an msero us hoy if he does.— Ed.] 


IDIOMATIC. 

. “ By the pow’rs I ” has Mtherto heen a peculiarly Irish exclama- 
tion. Henoeforth it will be adopted by the Turks. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE EAST. 

[From our own Special Correspondent, at present floating somewhere about the Adriatic 
on a beer-barrel. This he calls “ demonstrating,” and says he ’s keeping up the dignity of 
Europe ; but we doubt it. However, his information can always be relied on as scrupulously 
correct.] 

I have the very lest reasons to believe "that the following telegrams and 
despatches, or something uncommonly like them, have recently passed between 
the~Powers. For obvious reasons I suppress names ; and 1 need hardly say that 
I give this information under all possible reserve . 

The Sultan to United Europe.— Why this Demonstration ? Do I deserve it ? 
Take the nasty thing away, and I ’ll do everything you want, or [rather every- 
thing that appears to me to be right, which of course is the same thing. Can 
you possibly doubt my promises, or my good intentions ? 

Air. Gl-dst-ne to Evince B-sm-rck . — This is monstrous ! What are we to do 
now? 

Evince B-sm-rck to Mr . Gl-dst-ne. — Haven’t the slightest idea. What do 


Evince B-sm-rck to Mr . Gl-dst-ne . — 5m ! What do 
you think of Russian alacrity ? Suspicious— eh ? 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Evince B-sm-rck .— Hot a bit. The 
cheerful confidence inspired by a good conscience— that’s 
all. 1 ‘ Let us imitate Russia’s good deeds ! ” as I observed 
at Blackheath. Blockade the right thing. 

At this point, I’m sorry to say, my beer-barrel floated 
away from the wires — I ’d been tapping them, you un- 
derstand, but don’t mention this on any account— so must 
stop now. Hope to “ gather up the thread of my com- 
munication ” very soon again. 


YE SCAVENGERS OE ENGLAND. 

t YE Scavengers of England 1 

Whose cart one seldom sees 
Without unpleasant consciousness 
There ’s something in the breeze! 
Leave other garbage to its fate, 

And here your prowess show ! 

And sweep through the heap 
From King Street up to Bow ; 
Where the struggle rages all day long, 
From King Street up to Bow I 

The Duke may wish you farther, 

. The question try to waive ; 

1 JLj£J^3 Dut, hear in mind, that filthy slush 
Might prove his Grace’s grave ! 

And should he, by some chance, go down 
Himself^ he ’d swear you ’re slow, 

As ye sweep through the heap 
From King Street up to Bow ; 

WTiexe the struggle rages all day long, 

From King Street np to Bow ! 

We boast we need no bulwarks 
Our social lights to keep ; 

Yet, if we wish to purchase plums, 

We do it— ankle deep ! 

And though we often, through the Times , 

Our indignation show. 

The while we roar, the loads still pour 
From King Street and from Bow ; 

And the struggle lasts the whole day long, 
From King Street down to Bow! 


you propose ? 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Evince B-sm-rck.— Obviously three courses open' to us. 
Blockade Bosphorus, bombard Constantinople, or— cave in. Former much the 
best. What do you say ? 

Evince B-sm-rck to Mr. Gl-dst-ne. — Last much the best. No end of torpedoes i 
iu Bosphorus. Let ’s have another Conference ! What do yon say to Balloon 
Demonstration above Constantinople ? Good practice for discovering North Pole. 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Evince B-sm-rck. — Can you be serious ? “ How ill grey 
hairs,” &c. Let ’s consult Austria. 

Baron H-ym-e to Evince B-sm-rck . — Quite agree with you. Conference 
evidently the only thing left. Nothing like talk when yofi don’t want to act. 
When in doubt, play a Conference. Let ’s consult France. 

M. B. de St. H-ll-re to Baron H-ym-e. — Oh, don’t ask me. Have it 
your own way. I ’m not going to put my finger in the pie. What ’s the good j 
of consulting France— poor, downtrodden, mutilated France ? Besides, we ’re 
busy watching Germany. Ask Russia. 1 

Prince G-rtch-k-ff to Evince B-sm-rck . — Ready for anything. WTiat would 
you like? Black Sea Fleet to anchor off Pera ? Revolt in Roumelia? Massacre 
of Mussulmen in Macedonia ? Combined attack by Roumania and Servia ? 
Anything to oblige. 


The dirty flags of Mudford 
At last shall have their turn I — 

No more for rotting refuse prove 
A putrid public chum! 

So up, ye British Scavengers, 

A decent garden show. 

Where Duchesses henceforth may— leap ! 

From King Street np to Bow, 

And thank their stars you’ve made a sweep 
From King Street up to Bow ! 



MuDroiti), K.Gr., 

As HE OUGHT TO BE. 


“ Mebivaxe r. Ward.”— Lord Colerid ge’ s b Genevieve 
award is clearly wrong in principle. Dramatic Authors 
have the remedy in their own hands, as they can write 
themselves. 
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THE BEADLE! 

on, 

THE LATEST CHRONICLE OP SMALL-BEERJESTER. 

BV 

ANT HONY DOLLO P, 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Conclusion*. 

ur tale is now done, and it only remains for us 

f threads together, and say farewell 

iers. 

ibishop of Canterbury happening to 
the Westminster Vivarium one even- 
saw Canon Mattix going through 
hoops, flying on the trapeze, and 
■ing from the roof by a cord. He did 
valt to witness the performance of 
eglia flying from the Canon. He 
seen quite enough for him ; and re- 
ingto the shades of Lambeth Palace, 
rrace at once wrote out the following 
. : — “ Canon Mattix last seen hang - 
m to a slack wire, 1 Vo more rope, 
Mattix suspended” 

As for Bishop Bowdie, he 
j was followed by his wife 
j|^} through ^the provinces, and 

which was on the platform, 
he was unable to elude her 
vigilance. The scandal, how- 
ever, was too much for Small- 
JgfW Beerj ester; and partly owing 
to Ms wife’s influence, and 
x S ^1 more to the generally 

expressed wish to get this 
excellent lady out of the 
country, the Bishop accepted 
a Chaplaincy on the Guinea Coast, where the fees are never less 
than one pound one. 

Mr. Arable makes a capital Bishop, and Morleena appears de- 
lighted at being his wife. What her real sentiments on the subject 
may be, it is impossible to ascertain, and, at tbe end of a novel, need- 
! less to inquire. The sorrows, sins, ana virtues of our heroes and 
■ heroines are your delight, my public ! Nothing is so difficult as to 
finish well. ’Tis true of a novelist’s work to say. 

u Nothing in bis work became him like the leaving of it.” 




LE SPQRTMAN. 

As sung by Alphonse with terrific applause at various English Country 

Houses, 


A\v 

l ' V 


L I am a yotman, brave you 

^ Your fourhand yot I often 

/j\ I scull your tandem very 
S* sX. r — )\j i quick, 

^ Your skiff I drive, just 

like a brick. 

I paint zee badger, box zee cock — 

I ride zee ’ounds like one o’clock : 

I learn to reef zee shandy-gaff, 

I love zee foaming aff-and-aff I 

0 yesse ! I shoot, I ride, I row, 

1 bawl out, “ WeH puH ! Tallio ! 

0 yoicks ! Bis is zee time o’ day, 

No eel-taps I Bravoo ! Ipp-ooray ! ! ” 


And if some critic who can cut this up will only cut this finish j 
down, I shall be obliged to him. But I don’t see my way ; and so, 
having told you about most of my characters, I will simply add that 
Mr. Simont Simpler still lives happily in the cathedral town, 
playing the imaginary Hebrew harp every night ; that Sir Isaac 
Allpheeze was never paid his bin in full, and often comes down to 
Small-B eerj ester in the hopes of getting some of Ms fees, but at 
present, as the Aged Card-Sharpers still keep up their practice at 
the Jeremy Beedler’s Hospital, it is Sir Isaac who comes back out of 
pocket and out of spirits, 
leaving^Mr. Ampler all he 

OvERWAYTESgoonmuohthe jr-v 'j HP i *% 

same, and have a row every ( j 

night. Once Br. Overwatte ^ ^ 

playfully pretended he was < WeSIQSBI 

reparsing ^the last Scene in 5 

brought" the^pilfo^ dnwn on 
his head ^with such a thump 

and promise never to try the 

abdication of Mr. Simpler, 

was abolished by special Act l///l/JJjI/f ^ ' \ 

of Parliament, which at one 

swoop brought to an end f ITO\w\W 

THE BEADLE OF SMALL-BEERJESTER. 


ROB V, qtjob. 

To the Rite Onnerable Sir William Harcourt, Secretairy of 
State for the Ome Bepartment. — Onner’d Sir : — 

As the Parient of a uncommon wicious Child I am appy to say I 
fully approves of yure ideer of orderin wot yer calls jewvenal 
offenders, insted of being Q/uodded, to be wel whipt by a Boby with 
a Birch Rodd. But I begs to state I don’t no ways appruve of the 
notion, weather you as that halleo in view or not, of infliction pi a 
fine to be Levy’d by distress on the Goeds of the nnappy Parient. 
I ham quite agreable to anny amount of birchin as may be neces- 
sairy for to kepe my Orfspring Out of the Paths of Wiee. But me 
to be fined for his jewvenal offences I say isn’t fair. Bein the Father 
of a evle disposed Sun I ain’t the same responsible as if I was the 
owner of a savidge Borg. I can get rid of the Curr if I likes, but I 
can’t get rid of the Kidd, so the 2 don’t nohow go upon all 4’s. Wen 
the Missus had twins, we was foced to keep both on ’em of wMch 
this here bad un is the surwivor wus luck, and her Faverit in course, 
but now it won’t be no use for her to think to bullyragg the Place- 
man wot will be sentenced to charstize im for thievin or doin 
mischief. 

In course nobody won’t give anythink for a good-for-uothink Boy, 
but if you could put me up to eny way of getting im orf my Auds, 
you would wery much oblidge, Onner’d Sir, your most obegient 


you would, wery rnucJi oblidge, Uimer d Sir, your most obegient 
umbel Sarvant to Comand wot they calls a Prolytaryian, ana my 
name it is Sam Cabman. 

Muggins's Mews , Mickelmus Day, 


gut’s hospital. 

Head Nurse— Miss-Management. “Remember, remember the 
Fifth of November,” and let difficulties be settled before, that 
date. 


To OlHkllPOWliR^**]!^ Editor does not hold himself bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In no case can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 
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First Common Councilman ( solo ^ — 

Obstructionists dis is our plan, 
c j/> Ke ®P m de middle ob de road. 

Second Common Councilman (solo ) — 

Prom a Duke to a Common Councilman, 

n 7 ^ xr *p de middle ob de road. 

^ D uke of M -df -rd (solo ) — 

‘aggg'oraaw With bars I ’ll block tbe ways from my Sauares 
And make ’em all wild wit h “JSTo Thoroughfares,” 

“Brink! Brink! Brink!” 

A OOBKESPOOTEKI signing himself “ Wrapum,” sends ns the 
following advertisement out from the Standard:- 

D 11 a?Storf 4 «^SKSi? ,:QIrnil!s "* of f » 

Evidently an. Anti-teetotal Crusade is afoot. A good deal in the 
y extending Dipsomania can be done for five hundred pounds. 




While the Mud-Salad carts full of odorous wares 
Seep in de middle ob de road. 

Chorus . 

So we ’ll block up de middle ob de road, 

Bo we ’ll block up de middle ob de roid. 

Just find a good place, 

And we ’ll bar all de space 
Oh— right in de middle ob de road. 


Hooray! Old Times Bevivedl 

fsaac of York , bring out your reach-me-down armour and vnnv 

JSStTMaer 
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THE EIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 

( Vide Correspondence in the Times.) 

JlibS Genevieve Ward, of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
cut out from the play Forgct-mc-wt the character of Bose de 
Bressac y a widow, whom the Manageress considered useless, and 
the Authors essential. Lord Coleridge gave judgment against 
Messrs. Merita le and Grove. 

Bid ye hear of the Widow JBressac , 

The sack 

She got, and she ’s not been put back, 

Good lack ! 

Did Genevieve 
A small salary save 

By bidding the Widow JBressac 

To pack ? 

By omitting the Widoic Bressac ? 

The Authors complained— well they might, 

Oh, quite. 

With Genevieve they did fight 

For right, 

But Coleridge thought 
That they shouldn’t have fought, 

That is, judging by his legal light, 

Hot bright, 

He hoped ’twould he ■* all right at night.” 

Let law books remain on the shelf 
With delf. 

Each dramatist writing for pelf. 

Poor elf! 

To Miss Ward can say, 

* * If in want of a play, 

You can sit down and write it yourself, 

Yonrself ! ! 

You may sit down and write it yourself ! ” 


Wanted, Immediately. 

There is already in existence a “ Society for the 
Preservation of the Irish Language.” Might we sug- 
gest the speedy formation of another “ Society” — for the 
preservation of the Irish Landlord ? 


A Pint.— S o the Cesarewitch has been won by Mr. 
Brewer. Yery appropriate, in the (second) Old October 
week. 



ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 

“Mamma, isn't it vert wicked to do behind one’s Back what one 

WOULDN’T DO BEFORE ONE’S FACE ? ” 

“ Certainly, Effie 1 ” 

” Well, Baby bit my Finger when I was looking another way ! ” 


THE COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 

{Containing specimens of Letters suitable for all possible or 
impossible Occasions. ) 

By John Luskin, Esq. 

A few extracts are subjoined : — 

To the Secretary of a Working Marts Constitutional Association . 
on being requested to become Fresident of the same. 

My Dear Sir, 

May I politely inquire of you what, in the Devil’s name, you 
mean by calling yourselves a “ Working Man’s Constitutional Asso- 
ciation r ” You are working men ; ana as such have no more to do 
with the Constitution — of which, by the bye t T. C. and myself are 
the only true guardians and supporters left in all broad England, 
especially myself— than you have to do with the fine old sport of 
bear-baiting. Jam a Constitutionalist, and the best of the lot ; but, 
dash my buttons, if 1 see what right you have to put yourself on a 
level with me and T. C. Read my books. If you say you can’t 
afford to buy them, I beg to remind you that by abstaining for five 
years from bread, beer, spirits, and tobacco, you will be quite able 
to afford a volume of Fors Clavigera . If you go on to observe that 
you don’tknow where it is sold, and that no respectable bookseller 
seems to have a copy, yon disclose your ghastly and brutish igno- 
rance of the geographical importance of a Kentish village called 
Orpington. If, farther, you cap your insolent folly by saying that 
when yon do get a volume of my works, you don’t understand it, I 
can only say that your mind must he as defective as that of those 
two poor creatures, Gladstone and Disraeli. Ten thousand demons ! 
Hot understand me J But I will be quite calm, and subscribe myself 

Yours most faithfully, __ 


To the President of a Conservative Club , on being asked to stand as 
a Parliamentary Candidate for a Borough. 

My dear Sir, 

Who the deuce are you? However, passing over that 
question for the present, I beg to assure you that you have about as 
much right to ask me to stand as a Candidate as you have to make 
the same request of the Prince of Darkness himself. But I will 
stand, and you oan consider your corrupt little hole-and-corner 
borough honoured by my consenting to represent it. Mind, if I 
don’t get in, I ’ll bring down a Commission, and disfranchise the 
place. You are far too corrupt to deserve a Representative ; but if 
you return me triumphantly, why— deuce take it !— I ’ll say no more 
about that . 

KB.— Hot more than £30 a head for watching poles. That ought 
to bring jme in at the head of the poll. Do you see the joke, 
stupid ? Yours devotedly, 

On being invited to accept the Freedom of a City . 

My dear Mr. Mayor, 

Confound your impertinence I Beelzebub— who, by the 
wav, was quite a gentleman— is modest and unassuming compared 
with your entirely dastardly impudence. Ask me to receive the 
freedom of your City I Let me tell you I consider you a doosid deal 
too free in making such a request. Your city has always been dis- 
tinguished for two characteristics— unblushing mercantile roguery 
and inveterate artistic imbecility. Besides which, I hear that you per- 
sonally believe in the filthy pseudo-science which calls itself Political 
Economy. Political Economy, indeed I — Political Lunacy, Political 
Suicide, Political Death ! Bah I Take yourself and your city and 
your freedom away. Pack yourselves all off to the only place fit 
tor you, which I need not further particularise, and believe me to 
remain Always affectionately and cordially yours, 
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WILLS'S MIXTURE ; OR, ALL IX THE DOWNS. 

{At the St. James's.) 

Wills’s Mixture is not strong’. The Messrs. Habe and Kendal 
■wanted a new version o£ Douglas Jeeeqld’s old play, and they 
took the Wills for the deed. Mr. Wills has re-versioned it, but 
has not succeeded in giving the public a reversionary interest in 
the new drama. Mindful of the success of Olivia , Mr. Wills was 
very naturally selected by the late manager of the Court Theatre 
for similar work, under similar conditions ; but Poet, as Mr. Wills 
undoubtedly is, he is no more a practical dramatist than the author 
of The Falcon , and rather less of a humorist than the Laureate, 
whose rollicking fun and original jokes in the above-mentioned 
“ idyll ” were the theme of universal admiration. One whit less well 
acted than it is, and its fate would have been sealed within a week, 
in spite of the hysterical gush of a first-night audience, whose senti- 
mental sobs have evidently influenced professional criticism. Why 
will not critics determine to avoid a first night, when, at certain 
Theatres at all events, it is absolutely impossible to form au un- 
biassed judgment ? 

The First Act is dull ; and even the touching episode of old Fame 
Green asking after her dead son is only one snivel more, quite 
unnecessary, as having no bearing whatever on the fortunes of the 
piece, and, therefore, a blot — unless — good heavens ! it has. just 
struck us — this episode was intended by Mr. Wills as “the relief ! ” 
Where an ordinary dramatist brings in the laugh, Mr. Wills finds 
relief in tears. But the snivels are fully discounted in the opening ; 
after the Green episode, the fountains dry up. 

Fever, emphatically never, has Mrs. Kendal been seen to greater 
advantage. She is the very model of Susan , black- eye’d, or blue- 
eye’d, the honest sailor’s wife. Without gush, without affectation, 
without even her little mannerism of a jerky walk (which must have 
been boru of high heels and put off with them), she is the realisation 
of the Tar’s sweetheart, the heroine of all nantical ballads from 
Dlbdin down to the author of “ Fancy Lee." She looks the embodi- j 
meut— the fall embodiment, too— of all that is pure and homely. ; 
In her last two scenes she is admirable, not a gesture too much 
not a tone wrong, not a note misplaced, all true to nature, all the 
perfection of the art of domestic drama. 

The pTaver in the last scene is a mistake, because so evidently 
lugged in for the sake of “doing something ” in a situation where 
literally nothing remains to be done, where the less said the better, 
and where the de7ioument should be brought about as speedily as 
possible. It seems as if the managers had said “ Hang it all ! 
we’ve laid out so much on this scene, and made it such a perfect 
model of an old man-of-war, it’s a pity to chuck it away in two 

§ minutes, before the audience have time to look at 
it. But what can we do ? We can’t have a dance. 

. , , Ho— happy thought— let’s have a prayer ! 
How, Mr. Wills, pipe all hands to prayer. Belay ! 
And so down goes Little Lillee, very much as his 
namesake did in Thackeray’s ballad, when he 
hedged so. piteously— 1 “ Oh! let me say my Cate- 
chism, which my poor mother taught to me ! ” 

Mr. Kendal is dressed as a sailor, hut looks 
every inch— the gentleman. He is a junior Lord 
of the Admiralty in disguise. He is the ideal of 
the William of romance— a handsome, graceful, 
A Hitch in the perfect ideal, but, by the side of the liar’s wife, 
Nautical Drama, the homely Susan, he is only a “ very superior 
person”— in fact, to adapt the evidence of one of his own messmates, 
he dances and sings “like a Angel.” His dancing, too, is so 
evidently the result of lessons at a guinea a quarter when he 
was a boy, and his style of singing shows that he has had 
half-hours with the best masters, and, in all probability, a stall 
at the Opera. The song itself is a 
drawing-room song, and ought to have 
a young: lady at. a piano to aecom- 
pany it. Did. William wear a heard 
in Kelson’s time? And such a very 

little pigtail ? Why, William's minia- fflf® I 

tore pigtail, must have come from a fet 
very little pig indeed— the wee pig that U&mi wjjHBP 

“wouldn’t go. to market” — bnt it can ||||» WEB 

he detected with strong glasses. \t|Sf 

Mr. Hake is Admiral — we mean iff'*’ 

Admirable — bnt he is thrown away, 

and there is nothing for him to do. He n f V) n\ 

has. chosen to be an Admiral, and there lit ^ Cl |V\I fj 

he is. Whatever interest the audience ®t||L ^ piucM 

feel in the character is a purely per- ^ 
sonal one. We are inclined} however, “Small by Degrees.” 
to take our own view of what that unconscious humorist, Mr. Wills; 
meant by introducing the Admiral to decorate William with an old 
bronze medal which he has had by him for years, and which he 


hasn’t been able to get rid of anyhow till now. We fancy that the 
nameless Admiral — he is only “The Admiral,” like the title of 
a song, in the bills— merely made the twopenny-halfpenny old 
medal a cunning excuse Jor coming on shore to see Susan, of; whose 

^ beauty he had heard so much L from 
the sailors and Captain Crosstree . The 
old sly boots— why not Admiral Sly - 
boots ? — seizes the first opportunity 
of squeezing Susan's hand, taking care 
to allay any suspicion by intimating 
that there is a Mrs. Admiral at home 
who has her eye on him. Old Slyboots 
evidently doesn’t believe in domestic 
happiness from his own experience, 
and can’t understand William's pre- 
ference for remaining at home to going 
« xr att . r tw™ mo a mTrvKT » to sea. He wouldn’t — no, not for worlds. 

« * He gives us to understand that when 

Mrs. Admiral, with tears in her eyes, begs him to stay on shore, he 
buttons up his coat, claps his three- cornered hat firmly on his head, 
and exclaims,. “Ho— I must go— England expects, &c., &c.,” and. 
he is off, leaving Mrs. Admiral with a small cheque for the next 
month’s expenses, and promising to write to her from Gibraltar. 

Mr. Baknes’s Captain Crosstree is decidedly good for such a 
brutal character. Mr. .Wills takes care to impress us with the fact 
that the Captain's passion has been bubbling up for three years, and 
now in two minutes it boils over— and there ’s an end of him till the 
last Scene, when, with two very evident dabs 
of powder on his cheeks to represent a state 
of convalescence, he rushes on deck, and de- 3 jgggk 

livers the stolen letter and William at the 

The villain Truck (who is Hatchett and 
Faker and Doggrass — three single villains JSjgaJ; j® 

rolled into one), though cleverly played by ^Jp 

Mr. Wenman, is, after all, only Captain MSHH JEE 
Figeon of the first piece — Old Cronies — in 
another dress, retaining the same mannerisms IIjifiSM 
with a spice of villainy and an unconscious | 
imitation of Mr. John Bydee’s peculiar ac- 
tion with his. right haad. A very important 
impersonage in the piece is Susan's child, to Ijfef 

whom we have alluded above — ^ 

“ And the youngest he was little Billie,” 1 S % ^ ‘ " 

whose appearance in the first Scene is strongly Takino xtp a Little Bill * 
suggestive of what Master Lardell, in Pickwick, might have been 
had he joined some nautical Garibaldians, and been treated to a red 
shirt. The back view of little Lillee becomes a trifle monotonous. 
Only once we were permitted to see the cherub’s full face. Susan 
has brought that hoy up admirably ; and Ms discretion during the 
interview was wonderful for Ms years. 

There is a trifle too mueh of Buie Britannia in the music, and 
it must have been a very queer sort of day when Messrs. Goedon 
and Haeeoed painted their peculiar view of the sea from “A Common 

t near Deal,” as the horizon, owing perhaps to having 
had a very rough time of |it overnight, appears to 
he dreadfully upset, and inclined to take ‘an up- 
hill course in the direction of the stage left. Per- 
haps the cloth was not correctly hung, or perhaps 
tMs is really how the two artists together actually 
beheld it. Phenomenal of course; and the Scene 
should have been described as “ Un-common near 
Deal,” Perhaps it isn’t Deal at all, bnt I-deal. 

One last word about Little Lillee . When his 
father and mother have sent Mm out of the cock- 
pit, and he makes a dignified exit in the care of 
“Not before the the First Lieutenant, there is heard, immediately 
Boy ” after Ms disappearance, a tremendous explosion. 
Bang! ! The* pop of the ancient weasel is nothing to it ! “ What 
is it ?” asks the startled audience, — and a mysterious whisper goes 
round the stalls, “It’s the Boy I” “The Boy I” they exclaim 
under their breath, shudderingly. “Yes,” is the very natural 
explanation, “he’s got in the way, and been blown up by the 
Admiral He has, then, been a Powder Monkey in disguise. Sym- 
pathy for the untimely end of Little Lillee beMnd the scenes distracts 
attention from the sorrows of William and Susan in the cockpit, 
and were it not that the Boy reappears on amicable terms with the 
Admiral in the last scene, no audience would ever go home satisfied. 
By the way, what becomes of the villain Truck f Perhaps he be- 
comes Captain Crosstree' s butler. Hobody knows — and nobody cares. 

The “ Healing Clairvoyants.”— On reading the report of tMs 
ea^aver^ superior personobserved, “ Healing! Bosh I It ’s more 
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LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 

YIL-— The Mebby Young Wateb-Gibl. 

Aie— “ Obvious J* 

I waited last Monday at Medmenham Ferry, well— 

Anxious for some one to ferry me o’er : 

The man was at dinner, and I 
could tell very well 
He would not return for an 
hour or more. 

So I sat me down and smoked 
so steadily. 

TVhat should I do?— I could 
not tell readily. 

A maiden rowed by who had 
soft sunny hair, 

Whose dimples and eyesVere beyond all compare : 

This Water-Girl was so uncommonly fair l 

But only to think, as I pondered there wearily, 

And gazed at the Abbey, and thought it a bore, 

She leant on her sculls, and she 
offered most cheerily 
To row me across to the oppo- 
site shore l 

I said, “ How kind ! ” She 
pouted capriciously ! 

I stepped aboard, and she 
smiled deliciously ! 

And rowed off at once with so 
charming an air, 

And feathered her sculls with such neatness and care, 

This Water-Girl was so delightfully fair ! 

For once I ’min luck— there is not the least doubt of it I 
Alas that the voyage is concluded so soon I 

The skiff’s by the shore, and 
I slowly get out of it, 

And wish the fair damsel “ a 
good afternoon.” 

I raise my hat, and she looks 
so thrillingly ! 

I thank her much, and de- 
part unwillingly l 
She smiles, and she ripples her 
soft sunny hair ; 

And leaves a heart broken beyond all repair ! 

This Water-Girl was so surpassingly fair ! 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGEESS. 

{From our Edinburgh Correspondent*) 

In' the Fine Arts Section Mr. Boodle read a Paper on Hearthstones 
as materials for Public Buildings. Mr. Boodle said that when they 
looked around and saw the dirty, begrimed condition of London 
houses 

Mr. Noodle wanted to know how he was to look around in Edin- 
burgh and see the London houses. 

Mr. Boodle said he wrote Ms paper in London. 

Mr. Noodle apologised. 

Mr. Boodle continued, that when they saw the dirty condition of 
London houses, they must come to the conclusion that bricks and 
marble and granite were quite unsuited to London air. London was 
very dirty. Look at the blacks. 

Mr. Foodle had looked at the blacks. He had seen them at the 
Aquarium throwing assegais, and he quite agreed with Ms honour- 
able friend, Mr. Boodle, that if they got throwing their assegais at 
public buildings, the blacks would be very destructive. 

Mr. Boodle said Ms friend had misunderstood Mm. He meant 
blacks that came on your nose. 

Mr. Poodle said that if a black came on Ms nose, he would knock 
Mm down, assegai or no assegai. 

Mr. Boodle didn’t mean that either. He meant things that came 
down from the sky. 

Mr. Foodle thought that if his friend had said balloons at once, 
it would have saved a lot of time. 

Mr. Boodle implored Ms hearers to think of blacks that came out 
of cMmneys, and fell down on your nose. 

Mr. Coodle said that was very true. A black fell on Ms nose the 
: other day in Regent Street just when he was passing a very pretty girl. 

Mrs. Coodle was glad to hear it. 

Mr. Loodle wanted to know what Mr. Coodle’s doubtful anecdotes 
of debauchery had to do with hearthstones. 


Mr. Boodle asked to be allowed to get on. They all knew that 
hearthstones were the embodiment of cleanliness. They knew how 
white and glistening hearthstones and water were. Well, if houses 
were built of hearthstones, every shower of rain would but purify 

Mr. Noodle said you might as well build houses of soap. 

Mr. Loodle thought that Mr. Boodle was au ass. {Carried 
tiejn . con.) 

In the Hygienic Section, Mr. Boozey read a paper on Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

Mr. Snoozey thought that tMs was a paper wMch might he 
advantageously treated with experiments. 

Mr. Boozey said that that was Ms intention. 

Mr. Loozey judged from the personal appearance of Mr. Boozey 
that he had already carried that intention into considerable^ effect. 

Mr. Boozey despised insinations — he would say insinuations of a 
base and revolting cbaractiker. Now, in regard to Alcoholic Stimu- 
lants, all the leading medical men were agreed that the safest, 
purest, and most healthy drink was wiksey — he would say wMskey. 

Mr. Boozey said it was curious that Mr. Boozey had only come to 
that conclusion since his brother failed on the Stock Exchange and 
set up as a spirit merchant. The safest of all drinks was Madeira- 
old Madeira— such as he drank Mmself in Ms own house.. 

Mr. Snoozey said that his friend might drink old Madeira Mmself, 
but he gave Ms friends uncommonly new Marsala. 

Mr. Boozey said Marsala or Madeira, it was at any rate a better 
drink than the Port- wine bought round the corner, at one-and-three 
the bottle, which Mr. Snoozey poisoned Ms friends with, and said 
he had had in the cellar over thirty years. 

Mr. Loozey said give Mm claret. 

Mr. Snoozey said Ms friend might say “ give him claret ” all day 
long, hut he could assure Mm nobody was going to give Mm any. 

Mr. Coozey said that the worst of claret was, that if he drank four 
bottles it made Mm as giddy as anytMng. 

Mr. Loozey had noticed that too, and had thought of writing a 
paper on it. 

Mr. Snoozey was very glad he hadn’t. 

Mr. Coozey said he would stand by champagne for ever. 

Mr. Snoozey thought that if he was going to stand champagne for 
ever, it would be more to the purpose. 

Mr. Boozey wanted to know what had become of Mr, Boozey. 

Mr. Boozey was understood to say that whenever he wanted to 
do full justice to the reading of a Paper, he always lay under the 
table. Would any gentleman sing a song ? 

Mr. Loozey volunteered, and the meeting hastily broke up. 

In the Fiddle-Faddle'Section, Mr. Joined read a paper on London 
Fogs. The reader said that it was impossible to overrate the evils 
which these November visitors brought to the Metropolis. He him- 
self lived in the country, and the discomforts he experienced when 
he went to London were enormous. 

Mr. Boineb wondered why Mr. Joined, didn’t stop in the country, 
then. 

Mr. Joined said that London Fogs were extending to the country, 
that they had reached as f aT as Manchester. 

Mr. Coined would take the liberty of saying “ Walker ! ” 

Mr. Joined said that Mr. Coined might add “Hookey” if he 
liked, but it would have no effect on him. The fact was undeniable 
that hundreds of aged persons had been killed last winter simply 
through fog. Now, wasn’t that a fearful thing ? 

Mr. Moineb, having lost a grand-aunt, from, whom he had in- 
herited property, last winter, implied that he didn’t think it was a 
fearful thing. 

Mr. Joined said the remedy was in Londoners’ own hands. He 
should propose a heavy tax on fire-places, and the substitution of 
gas-stoves. 

Mr. Coined said he ^ would never give up Ms fire-place, and he 
wouldn’t pay taxes on it. 

Mr. Moineb remembered having tried a gas-stove, and everything 
cooked on it tasted of gas, until luckily the beastly thing blew up. 

Mr. Loineb also remembered having tried a gas-stove ; only owing 
to a want of confidence between Mmself and the Company, they cut 
the gas off. 

Mr. Boineb said that as all persons with taste were, now abandon- 
ing gas, and adopting wax candles, it was hardly likely that they 
would consent to he poisoned by stoves. 

Mr. Poineb thought if a few directors of gas companies were hung, 
it would do some good. 

Mr. Joined thought the discussion growing irrelevant. They had 
met to discuss fog. 

Mr. Coined assured Ms honourable friend, Mr. Joined, that no 
one could he in a greater fog than he was at that moment. 

The meeting then broke up angrily. 


“Thotoh Lost to Sits to Memoby Bead.”— Temple Bar! 
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AT BULLONG. 

Mr. Belleville ( who lilces to air his French before Ms friends ). “ Avvyvoo la Pare u me du— er — du Jockey-Club ? ” 
Fair Perfumer. “ 0 yes, Sake ! Ye have all zb English Smells f ” 


A TEW LETTERS. 

1. H n M e to G e W d— Got a splendid piece for 

you, one of the best even I ever wrote, and you know what that is. 
Yon are the wife of a Colonel of Hnssars, and a Bishop is madly in 
love with you and would persuade you to elope, but for the timely 
warning of a pious Bargee. Safe to be a hit. 


— d.— How ’s the piece going ? 
-5.— Superb business. There’s 


warning of a pious Bargee. Safe to be a hit. 

2. G e W d to M n M e. — First-rate idea. Send it 

along. 

3. H n M e to G e W d.— How’s the piece going? 

6-rand ? 

4. G e W d to H n M Superb business. There’s 

millions in it l 

5. JEL n M e to G e W d.— How’s it going now ? 

6. G e W — —d to H n M >e. — Better than ever. 'We 

have cut out the Bishop aud the Bargee aud the Colonel of Hussars. 
Ho end of salaries saved. It ’s going splendid. 

7. H n M e to G e W d. — You just put the Bishop 

and the Bargee and the Colonel of Hussars back again. You ’ve 
spoilt the piece. 

8. G— — e W d to H n M e , — Shan’t put them back. 

The audiences say they prefer the piece without the Bishop aud the 
Bargee and the Colonel of Hussars. 

9. IT nM e to G e W d. — What! are the audiences 

so sunk and degraded that they have not torn the house down at the 
omission of those splendid characters of mine ? I’ll go to law and 
write to the Times. 

[Does, and doesnH seem to get very much by either proceeding . 
But — ha ! ha! “ a time will come! Genevieve, be- 
ware ! ” JSxitto Write. 


THE HEW COLOHY. 

’Tis a scheme that is truly gigantic 
Tom Hughes has just started, for he 
Is now taking across the Atlantic, 

To settle in far Tennessee — 

A new colony, people by dozens — 

Male settlers the young and the old. 

With their wives and their sisters ana cousins, 
Are all gathered into the fold. 

They ’re to sow on the fair mountain ranges, 

To reap, and to trade in the mart, 

While through all Fortune’s troublesome changes 
They ’re still to be English at heart. 

Quoth the wily American, “ Thank’ e, 

Though now of Old England you ’re types, 

In a very few years you ’ll be Yankee, 

And swear by the Stars and the Stripes ! ” 


Grievous Want at Guy’s. 

From: a letteT, penned by Mr. R. Clement Lucas, Assistant 
Surgeon to Guy’ s' Hospital, it appears that the Management Com- 
mittee of that institution does not include even one medical prac- 
titioner ! Such a Hospital Committee exhibits a pretty # close 
resemblance to a Board of Admiralty, once possible, consisting 
exclusively of landsmen, who, in their official capacity, must be 
necessarily often at sea. A Committee charged with the manage- 
ment of a Hospital ought to he in some measure capable of under- 
standing matters of medicine and surgery ; but how can it, when 
it does not comprehend a Doctor ? 


A Silver Mug in the Sky.— T he face of the Moon. 


Motto for the Duke of M-df-rd [d promos of the barriers on 
the Mudfordbury JBstate). — “ Bars magnafuif 
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“A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT!” 

Shade op O’Comeix. “ EYERY MAN WO IS GUILTY OE THE SLIGHTEST BREACH OP THE LAW IS AN 
ENEMY TO IRELAND. NO POLITICAL REFORM IS WORTH THE SHEDDING OF ONE DROP OF 
BLOOD.” {See Jrsmr McCarthy’s History , Yol. I., Ch. xii.) 
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OUR OWN CITY COMMISSION. 

Exciting Scene in Court ! Examination of a Sheriff ! ! 

Our Commissioner . Yon are, I believe, a Sheriff of London ? 

Sheriff. I am a whole Sheriff of London, and half a Sheriff for Middlesex. 

Our Commissioner . Good gracious me, how 's that f 

Sheriff. I mnst request you to ask my Under-Sheriff; he is a lawyer, and 
bears me harmless, and answers all bothering questions, and takes all my fees, 
and keeps 'em for his trouble. 

Our Commissioner. Axe your fees of large amount ? 

Sheriff. Somewhere about a u thou ” more or less— but I 'm not quite clear on 
the subject, and I don't believe any Sheriff ever is* 

Our Commissioner. Have you any salary ? 

Sheriff. Yes, the Corporation allows me about £300 a year, some of the items 
being rather curious. For instance, the Common Council in the time of Philip 
and Mary kindly granted the Sheriffs of that day 20s. each, which amount we 
still receive. In 1577 they granted for "Wax, Herrings, and Sturgeon, £5 (is. S d. 
I don’t use wax myself, andl don’t like herrings or sturgeon, but I receive my 
half of the £5 Gs . 8 d. 

Our Commissioner. What strauge items! Anything further of a curious 
kind ? 

Sheriff. Yes, I am also kindly presented with some very handsome Fire 
Buckets, which, I believe, are intended to enable me to extinguish any fixe that 
might he accidentally caused, shortly after my return home from one of the 
many sumptuous repasts I have to attend officially. 

Our Commissmier . What paternal care the City Fathers seem to display 
towards you. Anything further ? 

Sheriff. Yes ; they allow me Nine Pounds to pay the tolls on London 
Bridge, but as there is no toll on London Bridge now, I 

Our Commissioner. Yes, quite so. Yery natural. Anything further ? 

Sheriff. Well, I wear a peculiar costume— which I think rather becoming, — 
and I have to swallow a great deal of green fat with my turtle. 1 ride in a 
carriage of resplendent beanty. I am waited on by domestics arrayed more 
gorgeously than those of Royalty itself. I am allowed to address the House of 
Commons from the Bar of the House. I go to Court, attend State Balls and 
Concerts, and have always before me the possibility of a Knighthood. 

Our Commissioner . Pray what are your principal duties ? 

Sheriff. Dining, Flogging, and Hanging. 

Our Commissioner . Will you describe them more in detail ? 

Sheriff. Certainly. Whenever and wherever the Lord Mayor dines, there I 
dine; wherever the Lord Mayor goes, there I go; whatever the Lord Mayor says, I 
repeat, with a difference. In short I am the Lord Mayor’s shadow. ” We come 
like shadows, so depart.” I emerge from obscurity into the brilliant sunshine of 
Corporation life. I bask in that sunshine for twelve short months, and I then 
return into the obscurity from which I emerged, I trust, a wiser and a better 
man. 

Our Commissioner. Never mind the rest. Very instructive. You may 
retire, Mr. Sheriff. 


interspersed with telegraph poles and unfmished'man- 
sions of the lower order. In addition to these jests, 
ordinary fares between the Metropolis and the place 
where the equine or aquatic sports are being held are 
abolished for the time being — not to the traveller’s ad- 
vantage, nor with his consent. Lastly, a splendid Com- 
munism is very often established, especially during the 
Ascot and Derby weeks. On these occasions any well- 
organised band of roughs can eject a party of Ladies 
from a first-class carriage, and establish themselves 
without the unnecessary ticket, for the South-Western 
Directors and their merry employes humorously treat 
such scenes as the fortune of uncivil war. 
i 3. It is evident that the Directors must be great rabbit- 
fanciers, for the number of hutches scattered over their 
" System ” is enormous. It is only by experience that 
the traveller can appreciate the irrepressible propensities 
of the South-Western Company when he finds out that 
these hutches are not for rabbits, but for human beings, 
and that they are technically known as “ Country Sta- 
tions.” Most of them are adorned with texts, but every 
one has a pigeon-hole for the reception of the customary 
tribute. A long: wait in any of the South-Western 
hutches is one of the most excruciating jests which any 
Company of Practical Jokers could practise. However, 
Christmas is coming, so Clowns in want of a few comic 
scenes would do well to visit this rare field of Waterloo. 


THE BREWERS AT ISLINGTON. 

A Brewers’ Exhibition, one would think, 

Should be a show peculiar to the Trade, 

Chiefly of every sort and kind of drink 
From malt and hops through fermentation made ; 
Beer under all its forms, of local fame, 

Or popular by individual name. 

Burton and Rennet, Welsh and Scottish ales ; 

Barclay and Perkins’s Entire— the best 
Which they and firms whom space to mention fails 
Brew likewise— Truman, Hanbury, and the rest, 
Merchants of porter, heavy wet and stout, 

Aloft the sky whose tavern-legends flout : 

Materials used in brewing too ; those twain 
In making genuine beer employed alone. 

None of your shams ; no produce of the cane, 

No quassia, by true British Brewers shown. 

No drugs ; nought save the ingredients of pure beer, 
Sound, unadulterated, and sincere. 


THE WAGS OE WATERLOO. 

The London and South-Western is usually esteemed a “ safe ” railway, both 
as regards its dividends and its exemption from accidents— the Nine-Elms 
disaster .notwithstanding. # Nevertheless, the Directors of this Company may 
justly be considered as holding high rank among the Practical Jokers of the age. 
The mention of a few of the witticisms expended upon the traveller by them will 
indubitably confirm this assertion : — 

1. The Waterloo Station is so constructed that no voyager of ordinary 
intelligence can determine the precise point of his departure. With rare 
humour the Directors have so arranged the various platforms that it is quite 
possible to be at Waterloo and yet to be some hundreds of yards away from the 
spot whence any particular train will start. A craftily-devised medley of 
harriers, bridges, subways, and iron ways, after the Hampton Court Maze 
model, moreover, generally succeeds in baffling the stranger in the Waterloo 
Wilderness. The only successful plan for escaping is to propitiate one of the 
natives (or porters). And even these are often at a loss to determine the right 
platform five minutes before a train starts. With equal jocularity the Directors 
have scattered seats few and far between. Several of these resting-places are 
judiciously placed over the gratings of the kitchens connected with the refresh- 
ment-rooms, so that the imaginative traveller may refresh himself economically 
on the savoury odours. The walls of the Station are carefully, and, it may be 
added, generously adorned with the announcements of other Railway Companies. 
The careful explorer will discover some few time-bills of the London and South- 
Western in odd. nooks and corners. An arrangement whereby those who are 
arriving and those who are departing from the * * Loop-Line ” Terminus meet in 
friendly conflict, is a touch of the genuine pantomimic fun. 

2. Horse- and boat-racing are sources of great revenue to the Waterloo wags, 
and also of infinite pleasantry. Whenever there are meetings at Epsom, Ascot, 
Kempton, or Sandown, or aquatic contests at Putney or Mortlake, the fun is fast 
and the jokees (or ordinary travellers) furious. The uncertain hours of arrival 
and departure have all the charm of constant variety. But, furthermore, the 
monotony of the journey is repeatedly broken by abrupt stoppages at not gene- 
rally appreciated spots of interest, commanding splendid views over wild 
expanses of tiles and chimney-pots, or embracing vistas of ploughed fields 


Models and plans of “ Plant ” you might expect, 

In order, to behold disposed or hung; 

Boilers, and vats, and tuns withal, select 
Utensils ; barrel, tub, and tap, and bung. 

And ab, 'midst all that good old-fashioned gear. 

The modern beer-engine that mars good beer ! 

And carved or moulded forms of Brewers' men, 

Types of the Drayman famed in comic song, 

And those big Brewers, to the Upper Ten 
Thousand, as Brewer Princes, that belong ; 

The legislative Brewers, who represent 
Beer’s interests in Britannia’s Parliament. 

But who, at any Brewers’ Exhibition, 

Could ever have expected to appear 
All manner of beverages in competition, 

As non-intoxicants, with Brewers’ beer, 

Such as of late may have been viewed, on call, 

In Islington, at Agriculture's Hall ? 

Can Brewers have taken Temperance Drinks to brew*, 
Meeting the times, to suit the taste of such 
Good folk as those malt liquor that eschew, 

And, in their cups, can’t take a drop too much ? 

As well as beer, do breweries now supply 
The draughts that not inebriate, for the dry ? 

Or do the Men of Beer design to show 
How little they the opposition dread 
Of mineral waters, lemonade, and so 
Forth, to the potions that excite the head ; 

And da they hack beer still to hold its own 
’Gainst mimic fizz, and pop and zoedone ? 


A “ Relieving Ofeiceb.”— General Roberts. 
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THE HURDS IN PERSIA. 


PUNCH'S FANCY PORTRAITS -No, 


4 . 


WHO’S GRIFFIN? 


Of course this has o-kurd to 
everyone— at all events, we have 
received a bushel of jokes on the 
same subject, more or less ok- 
kurdly expressed— -namely, that, 
according- to latest advices, “ the 
Persians are giving- whey to the 
Hurds.” Also, “ Wh at is the 
word of command for * Halt ! ’ 
among the Hurds ?— Whey ! ” 
44 The Hurds ought to mend their 
wheys,” is another favourite one. 
We have also received two ' 
hundred and fifty plays on the ' 
words 44 whey” and 44 weigh”, 
appropriate to the same subject. ; 
44 The Hurds,” writes another [ 
esteemed correspondent, “are a ' 
savage race ; and all have con- 
hurd in hoping they ’ll be speedily 
cora-kurd.” No— no more to-day, 
Baker — take them away — we 
have only re-kurded the fact, 
and so make our kurdsey, draw 
the kurdin, and retire ac-kurd- 
ingly, for what can’t be kurd, 
&c., &c. Avaunt! 


Our Own Patent. 

New Invention to T assist the 
present Ballot-Box System, which 
will record the vote and take a 
portrait of the Yoter. Albums 
of Yotographs will thus be kept 
for reference— one for positives, 
another for negatives. The Yoto- 
graphic apparatus will reproduce 
an exact fac-simile of the Ayes 
and Noes of every Yoter. 



BARON HENRY DE WORMS . 

But toe ’Bait ; ox, the eight Man in the eight Plage. 


The Bronze Griffin which is to 
surmount Temple Bar Memorial 
was last Wednesday fixed in 
position. The 2 P. M. Gazette 
adds, “It has been executed by 
Mr. C. Biech, A.R.A.” Exe- 
cuted ! Serve it right. We saw 
the scaffold, and the poor thing 
was covered up— after the execu- 
tion, of course. The Griffin is a 
fabulous animal, and cost a fabu- 
lous price. This is the first ap- 
plication of Biech to a juvenile 
offender. Alas ! poor Griffin ! 
[Since the above was in type, 
our boy has run round and in- 
forms us that the Griffin is still 
there. Impossible ! What ! after 
execution ? It must he his 
double !] I 


A Nod’s as Good as a Wink. 

City of London School. First 
stone laid last Thursday. Mr. 
Waifobd, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, stated that “the School 
originated from the gift of John 
Cabpenteb, Town Clerk of the 
City about 1442.” Hallo! Sir 
John, Town Clerk of 1880, here ’s 
a chance of immortalising your- 
self now. Why not do likewise— 
and then apply for another fifty 
per cent, rise of salary, eh ? (No 
commission on this suggestion.) 


Appbopeiate Addition to the 
City Axms. — A (Temple) Bar 
Sinister ! 


THE SOCIETY EOR THE EXTERMINATION OF 
MUSIC AND DANCING. 

This Society held its one hundred and thirtieth Annual Meeting 
at the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on October 14th and 15th, under 
the presidency of Captain Mobley, who was supported by Major 
Lyon, Mr. Shaepe, and about fifty out of four hundred other Med- 
dlevex Magistrates. The representatives of the four millions of 
Londoners appeared with becoming humility before this August, or 
rather October, assembly, and asked meekly for permission to occa- 
sionally sing a song, or play upon the flute, or dance a dance, or 
witness others dancing. 

The Society, not being quite clear as to whether its powers applied 
to' the public as dancers, or the public as witnesses of dancing, 
wisely fenced with that part of the question, but expressed a strong 
conviction that no person ought at one and the same time to indulge 
in. the luxury of music, dancing, and singing. Having all the police 
inspectors from A to Z in one box before them, they took the oppor- 
tunity of scolding these gentlemen for not watching and reporting 
upon any infringement of this and similar roles. Being somewhat 
irritated by their own remarks, they then took away a music and 
dancing licence from a deaf old gentleman that had been granted 
probably for the last eighty years, and refused another licence 
because certain technical “notices” had not been properly served 
on churchwardens, overseers, clerks of peace, clerks of vestries, 
clerks of petty sessions, houses, station-houses, cheesemongers, 
trunk-makers^ bill-stickers, and paper-hangers. 

After granting a licence to Exeter Hall, without a word about its 
notoriously dangerous exit, they raised a discussion about a trumpery 
staircase at the Scapegoat Music Hall. Having swallowed such a 
camel as thePolyteennie, where 46 Stage-plays,” so called, are nearly 
always being represented without authority, they strained at sucn 
agnat as a representation of African warfare at the other end of 
Whitechapel, and patronisingly granted a licence for Music to the 
Royal ^Academy of Music, whose Directors, by the way, if they only 
knew it, are quite independent of this Society for the Extermination 
of Public Amusements. One member of the Society thought that it 
would be better if all persons could be sent to bed at nine o’clock, 
but he did not press His conviction ; and another member insisted 
that the refined and refining Soldier should he admitted without 


scruple to every entertainment. This last idea was received with 
great enthusiasm ; but no suggestion was made as to who was to pay 
for the Soldier. The Press were ordered to take notice of the idea, 
and we obey the order. 

After a fruitless attempt to get the Royal Aquarium into hot 
water, and to prove that the only thing fishy about it is its manage- 
ment, the Directors were giveu another year’s grace; but, the 
Town Hall of Shoreditch was warned that it had committed a 
crime by allowing the Stabat Mater to he played on an" Ash Wed- 
nesday. When it was pointed out that the Meddlevex Magistrates 
had no power to bar such a performance, or any performance, on 
that particular day, Mr, Shaepe, who is as sharp as vinegar, 
seemed to indicate that the will of the Magistrates was above all 
law — 

You mustn't do sioh 
Near the bells of Shoreditch, 

though you may do it at the Albert Hall, and on the Surrey side of 
the water. 

After a few dozen music licences had been granted to “coffee 
palaces ” — the new pets of the professional philanthropists — a licence 
was refused to the Trocadero Cafe , and a chance lost of partly 
clearing the top of the Gaymarket. Such is the difference between 
coffee and cap. Evans’s was once more restored to life after a 
year’s trance, hut the owner was not to have the privilege ac- 
corded to the late Paddy Geeen of entertaining duchesses unawares. 
It is now to be a strictly monastic institution. 

Having inflicted as much inconvenience as possible on the public, 
the Meddlevex Magistrates adjourned for a year. The beauty of 
this Licensing System is that if any wrong is done, it cannot he 
remedied, for a twelvemonth. On the other hand, if any licensee 
abuses his licence, he cannot he punished for a twelvemonth. The 
Act of Parliament (25 Geo. II. cap. 36), having been passed '.about 
1750, is admirably suited, of course, to the wants of 1880. 

Will these Meddlevex Magistrates meet again next October ? Un- 
questionably. Will it take twenty years' agitation, a riot, and the 
march of one hundred thousand men to Westminster to get rid of this 
society, and put our Licensing System on a sound and sensible foot- 
ing? Probably. The ancient Assyrians worshipped the Bull, and 
other nations have adored a variety of animals. In England we 
worship the Jackass. 
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THE CLOCK AND THE DRAGON. 

A Dialogue in Fleet Street 

Clock {expressing as much astonishment as a blank countenance 
is capable of), Hillo ! -why, who are you ? 

Dragon, Oh ! Pm a Dragon. 

Clock. Humph! didn’t twig you with that canvas hag on. 

Who stuck you there ? 

Dragon . Those City sumphs. 

Clock, How funny ! 

Dragon . Ah l and I cost a jolly lot of money. 

Clock, What are you going to do ? 

Dragon . Why, stand and ramp, 

Exposed to London soot, and mud, and damp, 

Till dirtier than my types in ancient time. 

Who fought and wallowed in primaeval slime. 

Clock, Disgusting destiny ! As bad a mine is. < j 

Dragon, Ah ! I was going to ask you what your line is. 

Clock, Ah, I’ma clock. 

Dragon, The deuce you are ! How curious ! 

And with no hands ? I 

Clock, There, don’t ! You make me furious. 

I ’m Fleet Street’s butt. 

Dragon, I ’m sure I am no use ; 

And as for beauty, Mr. Street’s abuse 

Clock, Don’t mention hi?n, I ’ye cause to doubt his taste. 

Who fashioned you ? 

Dragon . A Mr. Birch. 

Clock, What waste 

Of honest metal ! Birch deserves the rod. 

An ugly useless pair, our fate is odd. 

Dragon ! You are a type of Civic folly . 

That puts the drag on progress. 

Dragon . Melancholy 


But pregnant pair. And you are London’s mock, 

A hideous, handless, time-ignoring Clock. 

No blame to us, for could we choose our lot 

Clock. Mine were oblivion. 

Dragon, Mine the melting pot. 

[ Left lamenting. 


A Cologne-ial Grievance. 

What do the papers mean by annonncing “The Opening of 
Cologne Cathedral, as if it were a startling novelty ? - 1 ’ve been to 
Cologne five times within the last five years, and always found the 
Cathedral open. Once, very early in the morning, as I was returning 
from an evening party, I saw the “ Swiss ” opening the Cathedral by 
himself. But there was no ceremony of any kind on that occasion, 
except a mere passing nod on my part, which he acknowledged most 
civilly. If you don’t believe me, I refer yon to the little English 
Cologney of residents. Yours, 

Newcastle, CoAii Owner, 

Sweets for the Shameless* 

In evidence given before the Gloucester Election Committee, the 
other day, a witness incidentally mentioned that — 

" The popular name for bribery money was 1 Sugar/ and a place where 
it was distributed was known as the ‘ sugar shop.* ” 

Hot alone in Gloucester, hut in corrupt boroughs generally, 
amongst electoral rogues, the “ Thieves’ Latin,” or slang synonym 
for a pecuniary bribe, is “ Sugar.” In this country of Free Trade, 
the sums distributed amongst corrupt constituencies to venal voters 
are the only payments which can be pointed at with the finger of 
disgust under the name of “ Sugar Bounties.” 
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NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. 

5 tjre enuf, one of the best 
dinners as I ever assists 
at is what they calls ‘ i the 
feast of Love and Peace” 
" \ at the Merchint Taylors, 
jp J From what I can un- 
. dustand from the Wash- 

:! ■ npfool Masters speech, 

| .[ i it seems that the Tailors 
V 1 ! ! and Skinners had a jolly 


' ■ fight in Cheapside, ever 

so many nnderd years 
i ■ ji: 5 ago, and lots on ’em was 
li \ i \ killed on the street of 

‘jl batel, and all about 

\[\h , which should go fust in 
L j.. , ;! the Lord Mare’s Sho! 
r ■ Well, they was all had 
ijjf j up before the Beak, and 
$ ji I he must have been some- 
; | ; think like a Beak, for he 

j 'i," ordered ’em not to make 
'/.'J; \ such fools of themselves 
j jj;t 'i again, but to take the 
:V ij leed one after the other 
% !j on difSrink years, and to 
4- !i ask each other to dinner 
every year like Xtian 

• Gents. And so they did, 

and so they have done 
ever since, I think the Master said 396 times each, and so they does 
now, and so I hopes they ’ll keep on doing till Waiters is no more ! 
The Master of the Skinners replied like a Man, that he hoped both 
Kumpennies would shew their good sense and usefulnis by givin as 
many dinners as posibel. Ah that’s the sort of Master for my! 
money. Brown whispered to me, “ Amin to that sweet prare.” 
I heard the Amerikun Ambassidoor who was prisint, say, “he was 
blowed if that jolly fight mustn’t have took place before Eristifer 
Klumbus diskuverd his grate Country, and he wished as all batels 
was follered by such jolly results, only it might inknridge people 
to go to war if it came to be known that a little scrimmidge in 
1 Cheapside had perduced nearly 800 scrumpshous dinners such as this 
here one.” 

Ah l how many things is changed since that time ! Hempires is 
cum and gone, Taverns is changed, and Eddicashun is become 
ginruL 

What I loves, almost as much as Old Madeery, is to see the 
gushin and effectionet Loyalty as is shown when any of the Royal 
Familly dines with the Copperation. It isn’t only that they stands 
and stares at ’em with hor and admirahsun wile they ’re there ; for 
Brown says, in his imperent way, “ The Swells does that as well as 
the Snobs;” but, drektly they goes, there ’s such a rush of Loyalty 
to the Tables when Royalty has had its dinner, as almost draws 
tears from my eyes. 

They sits on the Chairs where they sat ; they gobbles up the bits 
of fruit left on their plates ; they snatches up the Flowers they smelt 
at, and runs off with the Menoos as they handeld. Brown, with his 
usual bad taste, says it’s all Flunkyism; hut I says it’s true 
ginine Loyalty to the Throne and Haltar ; and while them noble 
Principals is thus shown, Old England has nothing to fear from 
swearing Demi-Gogs. 

I offen thinks from what I sees, that it must be very trying to one 
of the very Middling Classes to have to go through his dooties as a 
Master of a Great Compenny. I wonder what his feelings is after 
entertaining, say, a Royal Prince, and a couple of Dews:, and a brace 


I don’t know a better bit of fun than to see some imnint Swell, 
praps a Lord or a Barrinit, a larfimg and a chatin and a drinkin 
away, and thoroughly enjoying hisself, and presently up I goes to 
him and I says, says I, please Sir you will have to rispond to the 
next Toast but 2. Oh to see the snddin change ! Why Borne on 
, ’em ’s bo took a hack that they seems reddy to feint and almost 
gxasspin for breth. No more larffin for them, I can tell you, but 
capital fun for Brown and me to watch ’em. 

On the other hand them as is used to it, likes it, and is as savage as 
Bares if they ain’t called on. Only the other nite at the Manshun 
House one <w the Ghivernmint asked me what he would have to 
■ do, and when I said nothink Sir this evenin, he got up and went 
, away quite pail with anger. 

Such is Life ! Them as wants somethink don’t get it, and them as 
1 gets it don’t want it. 


HYGEIA. 

(A Sanitary Lyric, imitated from Edgar Toe's “ Ligeia and dedicated 
to Dr. Richardson.) 

Hygeia ! Hygeia ! If a mortal (I think) 

Most exigent one ! Could such vigilance keep, 

I have an idea He would ne’er eat or drink, 

Thou pokest thy fun. He would ne’er toil or sleep. 

Oh! is it thy will a . . 

To make noodles of ns, Samtas samtatum 

By urging ns still ^ ^ ^ry fine ; 

So to worry and fuss Bat my ultimatum 

Concerning our bodies, a 

What ’s eaten, what ’s drunk, grubbing 

Until we ’re mere noddies T a11 s f? d , c fe T \, • „ 

In chronic bine funk ? 1 shall do nought but tubbing ” 

For many a year* 

Hygeia, thou ’rt clever ; _ZEsculapius’ daughter, 

But, ’twixt you and me. With thee I agree, 

To fidget for ever Pure air and cold water 

Is fiddle-de-dee. Are needful to me ; 

We mustn’t eat this, But perpetual worry 

And we mustn’t drink that, ’Bout stomachs and nerves, 

Lest sound health we should miss, And this, that, and ’tother, 

Grow too thin, or too fat, No good purpose serves. 

Must go in for analysis “ Nine Systems,” Hygeia, 

Of all “ grub” about Perhaps I possess, 

Lest we court cramp,* paralysis, Though I ’d au idea 
Fever, or gout ; The number was less. 

Mustn’t travel b 7 rail, But to square work and feast 

Must shun riding in cabs ; By the rules thou art giving, 

Must,— but time would quite fail Would take nine lives at least, 

To tell half of thy * * fads.” And not one much worth living. 


FRIENDS IN LEEDS. 

Sir,— Yon told me to go to Leeds, and I told yon to go to Jericho. 
Yon didn’t go to Jericho, and I didn’t go to Leeds. 

Who needs 
To go to Leeds ? 

when he can do as I did, and always intend to do in future. I 
simply— very simply— sat in my little second-fioor back-room, with 
one end of a Telephone fitted up to my study-table, the other being 
atached to Dr. Arthur Sullivan, who went off with it to the 
Leeds Festival, and took it with him on the platform. Did yon 
ever hear of a Telephone being attached to a person P They do, I 
assure you, become deeply attached— like cats, however, more to 
places than persons. Of course it was a brilliant idea of mine— 
(you, Sir, never thought of it) — to put the Telephone into Arthur 
Sullivan’s head— in at one ear and out at the other— because, as 
everyone knows, he is such a perfect Conductor of sound. It 
succeeded marvellously. I heard everything; and was charmed 
with Barnett and Bennett, and April Fool and Shipping the 
Builder , and that ancient Conservative musician, the Hoary Tory 
O ! Where all was so good, and so much was Osgood, and where 
one thing was os good as another, as the Telephone said — (I heard 
by Telephone all the jokes, made sotto voce on the platform, but 
shan’t tell of one of ’em) — it is impossible to discriminate. Dr. 
Sullivan’s prescriptions, for an opening symphony to a tonic, were 
most successful. The learned author of Tinafore did the words 
of the Martyr of Antioch , and the Telephone gave me a few par- 
ticulars which the general public was not privileged to hear. 

The great song rather reminded me of something in Trial by Jury 
and Tinafore ; it is called “ I'll tell you how I came to be a 
Martyr ,” with chorus. The refrain of the next most popular 
number is a sp ^ e 0 f temptations 

From some denominations, 

I remained a Christian. 

( Triumphantly ) I remained a Christhw.’ 

This, with the magnificent accompaniment to which it is set, 
created a profound sensation — 

“ A most profound sensation 
From the grand instrumentation 
Of Doctor Sullivaw — 

Of D-o-o-octor 

Well, if Sir Arthur— (is the Telephone correct, or did it say Dr. 
Arthur P Odd ! I thought It whispered “ Sir,”— but perhaps it 
said “Sir” to me)— if Dr. Arthur Sullivan, isn’t satisfied with 
the result of our spirited telephonic experiment, he ought to be. 
But if everyone can hear musical festivals by Telephone, why go to 
Leeds, or anywhere else ?— except as an excuse for an outing— out 
on the Leeds. Adoo ! 


’ To COBMSTOKDmrrs . — The Editor dots not hold himself bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In no east can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 

Young Shaver . “Bet ter Tuppence, I’m home f irs t !” 


QUITE TIP-TOP. 

The Topographical Society met at 
the Mansion. House on Thursday, the 
Lord Mayor at the top of the table. 
The arguments were entirely super- 
ficial. All sorts of Topics were dis- 
cussed, and several sorts of Tops 
exhibited, including Humming-Tops 
and 'Whipping-Tops. But among 
all tbe specimens the Turnip-Tops 
attracted the most attention. On 
the subject of Whipping-Tops Sir 
Vernon Harcourt would have read 
an interesting paper had he been pre- 
sent. Competent critics to whom it 
had been read in private pronounced 
it “ a regular Topper.’’ ‘ ‘ Top-dress- 
ing” was illustrated by a Vegetable 
Gardener ; and, after the Lord Mayor 
had said ** summit,” the members 
put on their Top-hats, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


SUPPLYING!- A. WANT, 

The British Museum Authorities 
are going to move the Zoological 
specimens to another part of the 
building, and the vacated gallery is 
to be made a refreshment-room for 
visitors. They can now advertise j 
* ' ‘ Good Accommodation for Man and 
Beast.” 


MYSTERIOUS WIRES. 

A very slight idea of the dissensions at present raging amongst 
Her Majesty’s Ministers can he gathered from the following tele- 
grams, forwarded to us by an esteemed Conservative Correspondent. 
We don’t believe for a moment that he would send us any informa- 
tion that wasn’t strictly authentic ; yet as he has only just returned 
to Town from ^ Dartmoor, and his imagination sometimes is known 
to run away with him, we are a little bit surprised how he has got 
hold of the subjoined most important documents. However, we 
suppose it ’s all right 

Marl Gr-nv-lle to Mr . Gl-dst-ne. — Very sorry to bother you, hut 
unless I clearly understand how far you intend to carry this idiotic 
Haval Demonstration, I really must resign. 

Mr . Gl-dst-ne to Marl Gr-nv-lle. — Can you clearly understand j 
anything ? — that ’s the question. Everything will come right. Leave 
it to me. 

Marl Gr-nv-lle to Mr. Gl-dst-ne . — Just what I refuse to do. Am 
I Foreign Secretary, or not ? Usurpation of three Offices by the 
Head of the Government is an unheard-of and unconstitutional 
anomaly. Wire back whether I ’m Foreign Secretary or not, and 
whether I can use my own discretion in Eastern business. 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Marl Gr-nv-lle. — Of course you’re Foreign 
Secretary — look it up in Whitaker . Use your own discretion by all 
means, hut come to me before you do anything. That’s all. 

Sir Ch-rl-s JD-lke to Mr. Gl-dst-ne . — I don’t like making a fuss, 
hut really must resign unless we punch the Sultan’s head instanter . 
G-mb-tta quite agrees with me. 

Mr. Br-ght to Mr* Gl-dst-ne . — Rumours of Coercion and Bom- 
bardment. Wire back if true. If true, I resign. Can’t stand quite 
all that, you know; must keep up appearances, “peace at any 
price,” &c. 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Mr. Br-ght . — Just so — “piece” (of Turkey) 
“at any price ’’—quite agree with you. We’ll get it too— jolly 
large piece— so ’ll Russia— so ’ll Austria. You leave D-lkb to settle 
Sultan— all ’s going well, couldn’t be better. 

Mr. M-rst-r to Mr. Gl-dst-ne . — Unless you call Parliament to- 
gether at once, and get Habeas Corpus suspended all over Ireland, I 
really must think about— resigning. 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Mr. F-rst-r. — “Et tu, Brute! ” Ireland not 
i half so bad as you imagine— distorted imagination— wait for Irish 
Land Bill— prosecute Parnell, &c., if you must do something. 

Mr. M-rst-r to Mr. Gl-dst-ne . — Am I Irish Secretary or not? 
Which is most likely to know about Ireland, you in Downing Street, 
or I in Phoenix Park ? 

# Mr. Gl-dst-ne to Mr. F-rs&-r. — I guessed your riddle at once. I 
in Downing Street, of course. Try another. 

Bord S-lh-rne to Mr. Gladstone . — I say, how about the Land? 


No revolutionary changes, please. Don’t mind Cairns’s old hills — 
hut, a step further ! and — I resign. 

Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n to Mr. Gl-dst-ne. — Hope you ’re going on with 
Land Bills for next Session. Give it the landlords hot . Don’t mind 
old S-lb-rne; he’s a reactionary. Buy up all the land in the 
country— that ’s the plan— and sell it again to people. Buy cheap, 
and sell dear ; thus you combine Statesmanship and true commercial 
principles. If you don’t do this, I need hardly say that I shall be 
forced to— resign. 

After this, the Premier quitted Downing Street hastily, our Cor- 
i respondent informs us, and left strict injunctions that no letters or 
telegrams were to be forwarded to him for the next month. His 

E resent whereabouts is unknown, even to his nearest and dearest 
riends. i 

OCTOBER 20, 1880. 

z / 4 Get out all the warmest of wrappers, 

' * / , / / // '/ J ‘J t Soft sealskin, opossum, racoon, 

’/ i ’ The animals hunted by trappers, 

/ f > 1 \ /, id/ Each fur in the winter a boon, 

/ ; fg ' / " y/uy, For skies they are “ashen and sober” 

' V /• (E. Poe has suggested that rhyme), 

v y -vV/ T/ Here ’s snow in the month of October— 

^ 00 ear *y a time ! 

/ Is this the commencement of winter, 

\\ ' ^JBgr With snow and with sleet and with 

iM Ho ! Gardener, bring 'in the splinter 
Of oak, for the festive Yule Log. 

And surely <ses triplex et robur 
His Jieart must encompass, who’ll 

To calmly behold an October 

•~* s zTra ! With snow in the air. 




Sad Tale of a Comet. 

A Scientific Contemporary says : — 

“ Hartwig’ s comet is now not far from a Ophiuchi ; it is receding from 
the earth and becoming rapidly fainter.” 

Poor creature I “ Becoming rapidly fainter ” ? Why -doesn’t it 
get some relief from the Milky Whey ? Or— why doesn’t Hartwig 
look after it himself ! Dash his wig ! But perhaps he hasn’t got 
one or a heart either. Then why call himself Hartwig ? Bah / 


vol. uyxty. 


s 
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THE SIX-MARK TEA-POT. 

Aesthetic Bridegroom. iC It is quite consummate, is it not ? ” 

Intense Bride. “ It is, indeed 1 Ojet, Algernon, let us live up to it ! ” 

BY SPECIAL PHOTOPHONE. 

{Ray-reported from, Olympus.) 


™ uuuuwaiu ycoaa, u,uu tueu, aceiaenLauy sramDimg over it, orow loudly about 

progress and novelty.” A snail, slowly and slimily trailing' over a garden, blundered I 
unwittingly against a strawberry. “ Heavens ! how clever ami!” cried the snail. You can 
maice tne application for yourself. j 

^ 1 ■**' 

Venus. Disgusting ! The preposterous parvenu* Man, is getting too impertinent. First i 
terrestrial tag-rag, from professional beauties to endimanchS 

c^-whSii it^pl^tics T* ** ** ° arry messages for traders mdL those solem31 idiotB 
Mercury. Diploma tists, my dear Goddess. You are confounding deliberate burlesque 


with that which is unconscious. The latter 
is far the funnier. 

Venus {crushing an unoffending amaranth 
blossom with a rosy but restless foot) . To 
you , cynic, not to me. Too heavy ! I can 
stand Offenbach’s soufflee , but not Bis- 
marck’s “stodge,” or Gladstone’s Cabinet- 
pudding. But, Phoebus, ires cher , why do 
you let the mannikins make a sort of tenth- 
rate Mercury of you? Why don’t you 
serve them as Jupiter did that forward 
minx Semele ? 

Phoebus {t wangling the air of * * I am an 
Artless Thing ”) . Humph ! It amuses them, 
and doesn’t hurt me, you know. 

{Sings.) Let Edison and Bell 
Do as they will, badly or well, 

I am a genial God ! 

I am a genial God ! 

Ma foil lejeu ne vaut 
Pas la chandelle* pas la chandelle , 
Although “tapping” Phoebus de omnibus 
rebus 

Perchance seem odd. 

Man’s proud of his Photophone ; 

Let the poor little midget alone. 

To coil and reflector I ’m not an objector — 

I am such a genial God ! 

Mercury. Doubtless. But that ’s hardly 
the prevailing opinion among your “mid- 
gets” -just at present. On the contrary, 
they think you get Jess and less genial 
every season — in ... London at least, 
where indeed they see ^ 

little of you in the (7 Q ^ 

summer (?), and ;no- % 

thing at all in;, the 

™Ptebus. Bah! The fell 

latter loss at least is iY /: ^\ 

mainly the fools’ own ^ 

fault. “Against dul- i W# J 

ness” — especially in V.) 4 

the form of London C; 

fog — “even the Gods 

fight in vain ! ” Let R 

Prometheus’s latter- 
day pet, Science, teach 

them to make a better use of their stolen fire* 
and banish darkness as well as utilise light* 

Venus. Pooh I Men are born Cimmerii , 
all of them, and fog is their native element, 
ne'est-ce pas? I once saw a London 
“ Beauty” in November, with red eyes and 
a smut on her nose ! Eugh 1 

[Rubs her own tenderly tip-tilted organ 
in unconscious sympathy. 

Phoebus . Well, if the Cockneys don’t soon 
set themselves seriously to the task of 
banishing the Smoke Fiend, I shall not he 
of much more service to them. 

Mercury . They may light, they may 
lighten the town as they will, 
But the pea-soupy fog-pall will 
hang o’er it still. 

Phoebus. \ Precisely. {Sings. ) 

I really don’t desire 
Their stolen fire should light their pyre, 
I am a genial God, &e* . 

But ’neath the yoke of smoke 
If they will choke— nor Science invoke, 
It ’s no use to halloo for help to Apollo, 

Or ask Jove’s nod. 

I ’m willing quite my light 
Should carry their messages right, 

If they only won’t clog up its pathway with 
fog — 

I am such a genial God ! 


BY JOB TROTTER’S BROTHER. 

When is it possible to mistake a horse for 
a hypocrite ? 

When you take him for a canter. 
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NON BEN (LOMOND) TROVATO. 

Rory {fresh from the hills). “ Hech, Mon I Ye ’re loassin’ a 7 ter Watter ! 1 ” 

Aungus. “ Haud ter Tongue, te Fkul ! Ett ? s latt oot to stoat the Laddies erae Ridin’ Ahint ! ! ” 


DIARY OF A BURGLAR. 

Monday . — Yesterday’s rest and attendance at my favourite place 
of worship, has wonderfully refreshed me. Feel fit for anything. 
Lay in a little more gunpowder, as people are getting so absurdly 
suspicious and will insist on keeping loaded firearms in their bed- 
rooms, a most dangerous practice. Also inspect my jemmies, 
knuckle-dusters, and skeleton-keys, and clean my favourite revolver 
for night-work. Think about purchasing some dynamite. Would 
it assist me ? Fill up my list of engagements for the week, which 
includes some pretty little pieces of business in the suburbs. 

Tuesday . — Good swag yesterday. Rather unpleasant work, though. 
Found five bull-dogs in the hall, who fiew at me. Shot them all, 
then with last barrel was obliged to shoot a youth, who very injudi- 
ciously displayed objections to my being in his room at 2 a.m. with 
a revolver and blackened mask on. No accounting for tastes. All my 
co-pals say I look extremely well in the mask. What shall it be 
to-night? One of the new steel-plated burglar-proof villas at 
Blackheath, I think. 

Wednesday . — Easily got into the burglar-proof villa — pretty 
house inside, tastefully^ furnished, called “Rose Yilla” — pretty 
name, too. A curious incident occurred. I had collected several 
watcnes, clocks, valuable pictures, bracelets and other jewellery, on 
the grass-plot in front of the house, when who should come by but 
a policeman ! Never so astonished in my life. Hadn’t seen one for 
years. Quite taken aback. He immediately evinced a desire to 
make my further acquaintance— which, considering how occupied I 
was at the moment, was in excessively bad taste, 1 thought. JEow- 
ever, I put two bullets in his leg, carried off my booty; in a cart 
which was waiting for me outside— never mind who was driving it I — 
and arrived at home, I regret to say, rather tired, owing to the 
labour of collecting so much material. Shall rest to-morrow, and 
send to inquire after the policeman, whose number 1 took before 
leaving. 

Friday , — Last night did a very stylish little piece of work. 
Robbed Sturgeon’s house 1 Not so much for the swag, as to create 
a sensation. Have always been a follower and admirer of his, but 


shouldn’t have been if I ’d known how precious few valuables he 
keeps on the establishment. Nothing but tracts, and reports, and 
“ Notes for Discourses ” I Returned these, of course, after reading 
one or two— especially one very eloquent discourse on “Theft.’’ 
Returned the whole lot, — with compliments on the admirable lan- 
guage of the one I have mentioned,— apologising for their temporary 
abstraction. Shall really think about giving up my pew— quite 
disgusted. 

NEIGHBOURS. 

** While cherishing the fact that 4 his bouse is his castle/ a London resident 
should consider the comfort of others, and remember that he should not con- 
duct himself quite as if residing in the country, with no one within a mile of 
him.” — Queen , Oct . 16, 1880. 

Mt honse is my castle, of course, well then come, 

Little Willie, and play on your whistle and drum ; . 

Tap the dish-cover, dear, if you like with a spoon, 

Let the dog loose to-night, for he howls at the moon. 

I always lied music, and don’t understand 
The objections folks make to a big German hand. 

Give the dear organgrinder a penny to play, 

Our piano, of course, will be going all day. 

Call as loud as you like on the steps, we rejoice 
As a family should, in our loudness of voice. 

Buy as much as you can at the door, while the shout 
Of the vendors of merchandise echoes about. 

Let us get some more birds, with the earliest light 
They will sing, putting invalid slumbers to flight. 

A fig for my neighbour, his nerves, and his ease, 

My house is my castle ! 1 ’ll do as 1 please ! 


THE DANCING SCOTCHMAN. 

An institution that ought to have been kept up specially for the 
Caledonian Ball — All Macs, 
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MARY AND MABEL. 

We were congratulating ourselves on having seen everything worth 
seeing in London just now in the theatrical line, when a couplet 
suddenly whizzed through one ear and out of the other, and then 
hack again. _It was something about— 

“She may walk in gay attire, 

And Schiller hae to spare.” 

We may he wrong in the quotation, hnt the jingle reminded ns not 
of Mr. I RViNCx as Louis dei Franchi at the Bal Masque, but of Lewis 
be Wingiteld’s adaptation of Schiller’s Mary Stuart at the Court 
Theatre. Mary Stuart is a Tragedy in Five Acts — the last axe being 
the clim-axe— and, with the exception of the cheerful play of The 
Gamester, it is one of the tragediest tragedies we ever remember to 
have seen. The only gay thing in it at all is Fotherin-gay, and that 
exists but in the name. * It is gloomy but it is never dull. If the 
blank verse seldom rises above an ordinary level, it is at least neither 
pretentiouslv stilted nor sentimentally gushing. 

As is the dialogue so is the acting throughout. It is well played 
all round, but no one is great. Madame Modjesea bersell, from 
first to last, enlists our sympathy, but only once rouses our enthu- 
siasm. In the First Act she seems to throw away “points” in a 
reckless manner, as though she either disdained the ordinary modes 
of dramatic appeal to the public, or were reserving herself for some 
grand tour de force , which in that particular Act never comes. 

It is noUm the 

will Madame Mon- j 

j Elizabeth?* cow- 

“ Betsy ” Judged by Mary's “ Criterion.” ardly taunts, 

turns on her 

oppressor, and stabs her to the heart with the one word, “Bastard ! ” 
This speech was magnificently given, and would have told with 
treble its effect had the representative of Elizabeth looked more 
regal and less like a circus rider, who, having finished some tricks 
with her highly-trained steed, had stepped out of the booth, still in 
costume ana with a second-hand whip in her hand, to take the air 
in Fotheringay Park. Betsy would not have fled before Mary's just 
indignation, though she might have brought down that second-hand 
whip smartly on Leicester's shoulders— just to teach him not to lay 
such a trap for her again. 
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“ Betsy ” Judged by Mary's “ Criterion.” 


^It is only in this situ ation 

Moodie's Elizabeth ^ as un~ 

sap ient Act^her signing 

just within an ace of being A 
a very fine piece of acting. 

jesra wins all hearts— just 

as Mary Queen of Scots did MKFW^ s w 

—when she takesthattouch- Jmjm jV \ m ]H 

ing farewell of her Ladies, \ m W 

in^w hich words go for no- 

everything. It was a diffi- 

cult tragedy to finish ; but, Frilling Situation ! 

f oilowmg the role that the 

horrors ought to take place “ without,” Mary , lost to all thoughts of 
earth, walks slowly on the stage, repeating the “ De Profun dis," and 
her voice is heard in the distance, plaintively repeating the Psalm up 
to the word “ Misericordia while that detestable D udiey — deadly 
rather than Dudley— acts as a sort of showman of tableaux , de- 
scribing to the weeping women what is taking place behind the 
sce n? s on the scaffold. Presently he pauses, turns away, says 
“ Mary sleeps” — or words to that effect— and the audience sit for a 
few seconds, afteT the slow descent of the curtain, utterly appalled 
by the tragic finish which, “ long expected,” has “ come at last,” 
JhwiSh, somehow, up to the latest moment there was still a hope 
that Mr. Wingfield had tempered history with poetic justice, and 


would bring back somebody — say Shrewsbury — with a reprieve, 

would then discover that Sir Edward Mortimer was^no^more 

dead than Captain Crosstree in 

Black-Eyed Susan , would send off ft 

the Earl of Deadly and Lord Bully 

— to instant execution, when Ma- jggMBP 

dame Modjeska could have mar- 

ried Mortimer , who would then 

have given her the entire right of i 

playing his Heartsease in town or 

country for nothing. But this does 

not happen, and Mary — alas! — is J/w 

Madame Mod jeSRA has achieved ^ JR ! ° ,4| V \ t v'" 

a success, and Mr. Wingfield has vLw 

shown up Our Precious Betsy in 

her true colours for once. Mr. - 

John Clayton plays Dudley , and Mortimer’s Heartsease. 

looks burly. The Earl of Shrews- . 

bury is a strong Beveridge, and Lord Burleigh has his Price, who 
plays most carefully what might so easily ana so soon he Burleigh- 
esque’d. Mr. Clifford Cooper is a good Sir Amias Paulet , with 
just a touch of the Lord High Chamberlain of old-fashioned extra- 
vaganza, who always had to “ exit dancing.” If he had only been 
allowed to do this occasionally with Miss Giffard as Hannah 
Kennedy , there would just be a ray of relief. _ 

We are glad to see that The World's able critic, D. C.,” is still 
to continue at his post. We should have been sorry to have heard 
that he was “D. C ’’-eased. . , , . 

Mr. Hay’s first and last design in his Hew and Original Domestic 
Drama of Mabel appears to have been to puzzle his audience, and 
seldom in these days has success so completely crowned the efforts of 
the dramatist I But much as he has puzzled us, he seems to have 

puzzled himself yet more, if we may 

J .zjjpOrag. judge by his own synopsis of his own 

Fv tA plot which has come into our hands, 

A and is certainly about as complete an 

ffMllr . illustration of the art how not to do 
it as could he seen even nowadays. 
1 The name belies the play. ’Tis a 
Byp ife pretty, simple, bread-and-butter sort 

jM , of name enough, but good Lord ! (as 

M l , rv honest Pepys would have said) to see 
liP the load of intrigue and villainy that 

||iy underlies it I Miss Mabel is a two- 

fold young person— two single young 
l|> ladies rolled into one — a live Mabel 

_ n , Mt— and a dead Mabel, Part of the time 
the dead one is the living one, and 
part the living one is the dead ; and 
to SON IS as toS0N DOBS. the g«»t point of the play is to dis- 
cover when Miss Carlotta Addison, j 
who is both, is one, and when she is the other. Quite a Corsican 
Sister pnzzle. There is plenty of stuff in the piece (the word need 
not be taken sarcastically), hut unfortunately it is stuffed with Hay. 
It is an Olympic game. All Mr. Hay’s characters are burdened 
with a dark, mysterious past ; and this 
past is Hayzy. The comic servants, 
too, are a nuisance— and herein Mr. 

Hay is true to nature, as a comic ser- 
want in real life would, he intolerable. 

There are, of course, some comic ser- ® 

wants off the stage, but their comicality Wt;} 

is generally unintentional, and is cal- 

cul*ated rather, in the words of the 

Bard, “ to make the judicious grieve ” Fly 

than laugh. “ Flesh and blood can’t $ If . _ 

stand this mystery ! ” says the comic jlj 

maid- servant at a particularly excru- wjf 


w 


Anson is as Anson does. 


ciating crisis, when perplexity is fast W 
diverging into wrath, and the audience ftj 
are with her to a man. ' P 1 

Some of the Actors, too, are as “Die! Yernon!” 
tiresome as the play. JRedmund , a 

stone-cutter (Mr. Anson), has too mnch to say and do. Gainsford, 
the other villain, is a bore, though this is not so much Mr. Yernon’s 
fault as his misfortune. But why, having the strongest reasons for 
wishing to escape observation, does he array himself in a garb which 
would infallibly insure his being arrested at sight in any town on 
the civilised globe F Miss Carlotta Addison is over- weighted as 
Mabel , and the other Carlotta— Carlotta Leclercq— dear me, 
oughtn’t she to be at Monlgirons Supper Party at the Lyceum ? or 
is it now a trifle too late ? W ell, well I 

How long will Mabel 
Stop in the play-bill-P 
Echo answers, “ As long as she 's able.” 
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,V painted ; as to who was to pay for it 
^ that is not your business, gentle 
reader (though almost everything 
else in this veracious narrative will 
~ be made so, as you will presently 
find), but the affair of Mr. Paui 
Tender, R.A., solely. If the money 
had not been paid, however, I doubt 
if Patje would have sued for it. I 
can fancy that gentleman under 
many aspects; as a Master of the 
Ceremonies to a party of Celestials 
(not Chinamen, hut the real ones) ; as 
an Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary with 
Powers ; as President of the Imperial Society for the Establishment 
of Woman’s Rights ; his gravity and graciousness would eminently 
qualify him for any of those posts, hut as a complainant in a court 
of law I can not imagine him. If I had declined to pay him, he 
wonld, I am persuaded, have only howed, settled his spectacles on 
his fine nose, and said, “ Jnst as you please, my dear Sir.” I can 
fancy him afterwards alluding to the circumstance with refined 
hilarity. “People have such different ways of doing business. 
J ones does not pay for his picture. He sits for nothing. But after 
all, there are people who require money for sitting. Perhaps he is 
right. Who knows? It is so funny.’’ 

That Patjl has an extensive charity for all mankind, may be I 
therefore taken for granted ; and it is still more limitless as regards 
the Ladies. When pushed on such matters he has confessed that he 
has doabts of the existence of crime itself, as crime. “ Perhaps, 
Messieurs, the assassins have a moral code of their own — think it is 
wicked not to go about killing people. Who knows ?” 

This gentleness and elasticity in morals is of considerable advan- 
tage to the painter. He welcomes to his studio the Professional 
Beauty; the Monarch of Finance; the Disreputable Aristocrat, with 
the same grave sweetness of demeanour that he lavishes on the 
Public Benefactor and the Eloquent Divine. He assists them on to 
his raised platform— it is about the size of a railway turntable— with 
the same respect, and puts them to the torture with the same en- 
gaging indifference. I say torture advisedly. The punishment of 
the rack may possibly have been worse than that of his platform, 
but, at all events, it could not have lasted so long. Whenever I 
think of it, it reminds me of the old dreadful sentence of pressing to 
death. “As much as they can h&or—and more.” Good heavens! 
can anyone who has not had his portrait taken by an R. A. have any 
notion of the ordeal ? 

I say “by an R.A.,” becanse it is probable that the lesser lights 
of the artistic world have not his appliances, which undoubtedly 
increase the terrors of the operation. The torture chamber is 
immense. It is filled with the skeleton forms, in a more or less 
advanced stage of completion, of those who have suffered before 
and will suffer after you. Human nature would not endure that 
von should be taken and done with. Morning after morning you 
have to sit and suffer, but there must needs be occasional intervals, 
mornings on which you wake, and, like an exhausted Speaker, 
thankfully exclaim, “This morning I am not to sit.” On that day 
the Professional Beauty, perched on that unenviable throne (it is on 
castors) 7 the Financial Robber, the Debauched Aristocrat, reflect on 
their mxs-spent lives, and whither they are leading them. On that 
day the Public Benefactor and the Divine derive what comfort is 
possible to them from the remembrance of virtuous actions and the 
consolations of philosophy, while you, for the moment, are free. 
Apprehensions of the future it is, however, impossible to banish ; 
ana at the social board, or beside your beloved object, or (perhaps) in 
the contemplation of your innocent children, a still small voice 
embitters all with, “ Thursday is your day, my fine fellow ; on 
Thursday once more you must return (metaphorically) to ‘ sulphur- 
ous and tormenting flame.’ On Thursday veneer will be waiting 
for you.” 

Besides the platform which raises, or depresses you (and especially 
depresses you), to meet Yeneer’s convenience, and bring you down 
to his level as he stands at work, there is an “ arrangement.”— I 
cannot call it a “ harmony,” — of gigantic blinds across the skylight, 
by which a flood of light is made to play upon your imperfections. 
With this fierce radiance beating about the “ Throne, your eyes 
kept very wide open to it (like these of Regultts under treatment by 
the Carthaginians), and your countenance in a state of constrained 
composure, though expected to assume the liveliest expression on 


the shortest notice— (“ More animation, if you please, Mr. Jones; a 
little more fire in the glance; thank you ”)— you may understand 
that “ The Bitter’s ” lot is not a happy one. 

You can endure for ten minntes, however, what you can’t for 
twenty, and still less for hours ; and no one who hasn’t tried it can 
conceive the melancholy engendered by staring in a straight line at 
an almost inanimate object (namely, 

Yeneer, R.A.) morning after mom- nn PT J i,r \\1A 

ing, while he endeavours to reproduce 
you upon canvas. 

“My dear Mr. Jones,” he once 
confided to me, “ I am the last man 
to complain of a Sitter ; bnt I have 
noticed that, after the first hour, your 
usually expressive features vanish; 
they absolutely disappear as in a 
dissolving view; you have no face.” 

“ My dear Mr. Veneer, I think it 
is very probable,” was my frank 
reply. * ‘ I don’t feel as if I had any. ” 

The mere features I conclude were 
still there, bnt all expression had 
(vanished from them. On the other 
hand, it seemed to strike inwards 
(like a chill to the liver), and in- 
; creased (if possible) my natural 
talents for moral and social reflection. I don’t think I ever 
thought so much, or so admirably, as while I was under the scalpel — 
I mean the brush and palette — of Mr. Yeneer. I fled from him, as 
it were, and from all his dreadful paraphernalia, into the depths of 
my inner consciousness. I pondered upon all sorts of things that 
affect the well-being (and otherwise) of humanity ; I recalled all the 
strange adventures I had ever had, and the queer people I had ever 
met ; I elaborated whole systems of philosophy and morais ; only, 
when Yeneer, R.A., startled me with his “ A little more animation, 
Mr. Jones ! ” I woke as from a dream which I was unable to recall, 
or piece together again. Hence, these “Thoughts of a Sitter” — 
much better, of course, than the hasty reflections of a mere by- 
stander— are somewhat fragmentary Torsos. 

LEAVES PROM A CONTEMPLATIVE CABBAGE. 

So this is Mud-Salad Market, 'is it ? Well, Man is a mystery I 
Nature I can understand a little, but humanity is a conundrum that 
even a Cabbage must “give up.” A Cabbage is by nature and 
circumstance a philosopher. A Chaldean in his watch-tower had no 
better opportunity for.undisturbed cogitation than your still sturdy 
growing Cabbage in the middle of a ten-acre field during the long 
hushed hours of sunny summer days, and starry autumn nights. 
We and the oysters are the only thinkers now. I wonder what an 
Oyster would think of this ! 

Modem Babylon is a big blunder I Man’s civic masterpiece is a 
huge dirtv muddle ! A Cabbage is not to be blinkered by use and 


wont, and doesn’t care a defunct caterpillar for “ vested interests.” 
A vested interest is a sort of social strait-waistcoat, which its 
victims put up with till they think it part and parcel of nature. I 
once knew a Cucumber, who would have it that the glass tube he 
was grown in was his own exterior integument. I have heard of 
girls brought up to believe that they were horn in corsets. But that 
may have been a cabbage-garden joke— mere cabbage (s) talk, so to 
say. If men could only look at tbis Brobdingnagian Dust-hole, 
un blinded by custom, and prescriptive privilege, like a clear- 
headed, sound-hearted Cabbage, how soon they’d make a clean 
sweep of it ! Are their eyes dulled by long winking at favoured 
nuisances, their noses “aborted” (as Darwin would say) by prac- 
tical disuse ? Oh, for the wholesome odour of fresh, moist earth, or 
a whiff of wind blown across wide bean-fields ! Essence of ditch- 
cum-dusthole is the dominant bouquet here. The poor pretty 
flowers haven’t a chance ; their fragrant breathings are as impotent 
to perfume the fetid atmosphere as a sprinkle of lavender-water to 
deodorise Tophet. Flowers, fruits, vegetables, earth’s sweetest, 
purest, cleanest produce, stored for the use of the humanity they 
serve here, where all is dirt, disorder, and disgustfulness ! 

I ’ve heard it whispered that a peer has something to do with it. 
What is a peer. I wonder ? I wifi, ask young Tumiptop. 

Ho relief I All is nastiness and noise— stop, what’s that? The 
words ring as clear and silvery as tinkling rain-drops on my 
crisp leaves when soft showers came in the summer nights. What 
is that silk-robed step of soft she-beauty doing here ? Cheapening 
nectarines, bargaining for rose-blooms I Pretty creature ! As out 
of place here, though, as a Peri in a pigstye I Peri I Dear me ! 
is that a female Peer ? It never struck me before. Oh, impossible ! 
But I will ask Tumiptop. Fancy a race that can produce such 
flower-like creatures, being content to let them come to buy their 
blossoms here 1 Man is indeed a miracle of muddle. Will sue buy 
me ? No . . . she passes on • • . and— alas ! I am sold. 





ALICE IN BLUNDEKLAND. 

The Gryphon carefully slid off its pedestal, and sat down beneath 
I the hoarding*. Then it chuckled : “ What fun 1 ” said the Gryphon, 
half to itself, half to Alice. 

“ What is the fun ?” said Alice. , . T . 

“ Well, I can’t exactly tell you” said the Gryphon, ‘‘for I’m 
only just finished, you know, and I’m fresh to it. But there is a 
ioke somewhere— mat I ’m certain of : for when 1 ’m up there I see 


’em laughing on the tops of the omnibuses. ! 

4 ‘Dear me 1 ” said Alice, getting quite interested. Then it 
must be a very good joke indeed.” , „ „ 

“ Well, if it is, I didn’t make it— there ! ” retorted the Gryphon, 
quite annoyed. Then it added, more thoughtfully;, “ Unless it’s the 
sheet. Bnt yon had much better ask the Mansion House Turtle. 
It ’s more likely it ’s Aw. He ’s always making ’em. He knows a 
thing or two, he does,” added the Gryphon, with a wink. 

u Then, if he ’s a wise turtle,” rejoined Alice, “ he ’s sure to know 
his own joke, isn’t he ? We ’ll ask him.” 

At that moment the Mansion House Turtle emerged from Fleet 
Street, and joined the party. He gave a satisfied look at the unfin- 
ished Memorial, as he passed, and then took Ms place on an 
inverted wheelbarrow. „ , 


fare, “ and I should pull all that thing down every stone'of it. 
I call it stupid ; and it is dreadfully in the way ! ” 

“ ‘ Stoopid ! 7 ” retorted the Mansion House Turtle, getting quite 
green. “ Why it cost twelve thousand pound ! ” 

“ Well, that 7 s stupid,” said the Gryphon, “ at all events ! ” 

“ You be quiet,” continued the Mansion House Turtle, “ and let 
me explain. Ton don’t understand. Talk of it being 4 in the way,’ 
why, it will be a relief to the traffic.” 

“ Xou mean a has relief \ I suppose r ” suggested Alice ; and I m 
sure it will all look very paltry in front of those big Law Courts.” 

“ Paltry ? 77 said the Mansion House Turtle. “ Why, it ’s the very 
thing. It will scale ’em!” 

“ Well, Biech scaled me,” said the Gryphon, chuckling; and I 
wonder how Ac looks now that job’s done? It strikes me he had 
much better have left me a block.” 

“ Yes,” said Alice, reflecting, “ I ’ve alwayB heard that the block 
system was capital.” „ . 

“ Nothing to the block-head system,” replied the Gryphon, giving 
a look at the Mansion House 'Turtle. “And talking of ; capital, 
that ’ll show you how to get through it ! ” 

“ Yon he quiet,” said the Mansion House Turtle, angrily, and 
attend to your motter.” 

The Gryphon chuckled to himself, and looked up at his shield. 


“ Yes, what is your joke ? ” added the Gryphon. “ What is Hie 
fan of my sitting up there with a sMeld, staring at the hack of St. 
Clement' s Danes, ana obstructing the omnibuses ? ” 

“Well now, I never 1 ” said the Mansion House Turtle. “ You ’re a 
grateful one, yon are ! Why, yon ’ve never been on such a big ’orse 
in your life before. There ’s the Queen and the Prince on the tier 
below yon ; and the lot of you right in the middle of the road, where 
every body can’t help running right agin you ! Obstructing omni- 


buses, indeed I Why, yer don’t know what civic dignity means ! ” 

“ I don’t think they ought to stand in the middle of the road,” 

| said Alice, plucking up courage as she gave a glance at the cumber- 
| some pile of scaffolding that blocked the already contracted thorough- 


afog,” said the Gryphon. “’Pon my word, it won’t be safe! I 
don’t like it l ” 

“ Then,” said Alice, with warmth, rising as she spoke, “ I shall | 
certainly write to the Times, 77 

’ “ And so shall I*” said the Gryphon; “for I (ton tell my own tale. 
Come along, let ’s master the subject.” 

It offered its arm to Alice, and they walked slowly down the 
Strand. 

“ Humph 1 ” said the Mansion House Turtle, looking after them. 
“ To he master of the subject’s one tMng, but to be master of the situ- 
ation’s another. Write your ’eads off if you like, you won’t stop me.” 

And the Mansion House Turtle waddled off towards the City for a 
plate of Ms own soup. 
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ROTES PROM THE HEART OF A CITY WAITER. 

•j'.' s i ;i « 1 teter seed sicl waist as on 

: « \ r ’ " Vthe day after last Lord 

1 v 1 ' ‘ : J‘ ■!' Mare’s Day, wen all the Reel 

In \] 1 rxutel Soop as was left from 

,< the last night was aeshally 

^ !’ r given to the Pore I Was ever 

j j | such rubbish heard on ? 

^ v iSSr \ v R ee * Turtel Soop requires 

■! the Stummick of a Reel 
r 'r '\^- :; <TN^U : !; Gentleman. Wtj, I re- 

r\ ^ 1 ~-4j ■ \ number when one Lord 

i ASSSt3p^ r ^ it' Mare, Sur Tomkas Wite I 

^ j’ think it was, gave a dinner 
, i*- to a lot of Sailers from the 
‘■I'^aL Noarth Pole, and how did 
=- - — they like the Turtel Soop? 
V' ‘ 4 r “ ‘Why they couldn’t eat it? 

V3s5S' i g?’t\V; r-j v; _ ( 1 '■'! L : One on ’em said to me “ take 

h ; li ii ; 'i ! ■ away this glue ! ” and ano- 

A j : | j | I i 1 j ther of the common lot, took 

^$83 ! '. ’ III i ,! the lovely Callepash for 

■''■mSB' 1 ' 'Pfi ' 'i 1 ' I. : ,! Biled Snails! Ho, only reel 

M %\_ , i ■ ! i t , i I ; Gents and reel Waiters un- 

■ . | ' ' jp?\' !■ ■ * ' 1 .: - - j * ~ '■ 'y derstans and injys Reel 


AW 


m 


''OsPsSbSV ' ' ! ' * Haying nothink to do last 

" 4 - Thursday Brown asked me 

to go with him to see the 
Common Counsel at Guildhall. So I went. And there I saw lots 
of my nobel Paytrons, but lookin wery diffrint to what they does 
when I waits on ’em of an evnin. The first think as struck me 
was how much the Court was oranjed like their dinner tabels. 
There was the Lord Mare in the chair, supported hy the Aider- 
men, not so many on ’em tho as of an evnin, and then came 
the Ofisers in the best places as ushall, and then the Chairmen 
of Committees and the Depittis, and then all the rest of the lot any- 
wheres they could find a place. IBeown tells me the Lord Mare is 
so wery fond of the Aldermen, that he won’t go on at all without 
some on ’em, and if they leevs, he gits up and goes away. I think 
the Depittis are about the finest lookin fellers there, I could pint 
to several on ’em as fine sarmpels of rayther un-common Counsel 
men. They looks as if they knew what a good glass of old Port wos, 
and never reffoousd a sekkrnd. The differing Chairmen seem to do 
almost all the torkin, and so they sets close to the Ripporterers, and 
when one on ’em makes a little joke, he repeets it to the Ripporterers 
when he sets down. 

I sumtime s goes to the House of Commons perfeshnally, when 
the Sheriffs goes there to ask for somethiuk, and gives some on ’em a 
dinner. And after it’s over I goes into the House and hears the 
dibbaits, but, to my miud, there ’s one or two Common Connselmen 
beets ’em all oiler. ^ Whether for action, or for noise, or for long 
words, or for staggering sentences as almost makes your hair curl to 
try and understand, they wins in a kanter. The tunnyest part of 
the thing is, that when one of their grand fellers says any of these 
hue wunderful things^ instead of all the others being struck with 
haw, they bursts out into a xore of larfter. 

Port-soken seems a nice genial name for a Ward. I wunder if I 
could pick out the members hy their Portsoken faces. If there ain’t 
above a dozen on ’em, I think I could. They all seems rather a noisy 
lot, for they keeps a man a pirpus to nock on a book with a big 
ammer, and call out “ Order, Order ! ” and I ’m told they pays him 
about £4 a week to do it- Ah I that must be a nice birth, that must. 
I think it would just about soot my Son W ildiam, that would. I 
wonder what sort of health that ammarin Gent enjys, and wot his 
rummidy is for a bad hed-ake. I k wunder also weather he served 
his Prenticeship to a Gold-beater* or weather it was under the 
spreeddin Chesnxffc Tree where the Yillidge Smith he stands. Or 
praps it were at Ammer smith. 


A Chang© of Diet. 

M The inevitable reaction against what has been called the 1 Tea-Cap and 
Saucer’ School of Drama has apparently set in. . . . Human nature demands 
something stronger than this for a change." — Baity News. 

Tea-Cup and Saucer Drama, which the Laity News impugns, 

Meant u bread- and-butter sentiment” and well-assorted T * spoons.” 
[Now that to the “ legitimate ” the Drama takes a rise, 

Its “ cups” axe of 4 * coldpizen*” audits “ saucers” tragic eyes* 

So tea on toast and twaddle, then, contenting us no longer, 

Let us all “ sup full with horrors,’*— which at least are. “ something 
stronger.” 



INNOCENT RECREATION. 

To the Editor of Punch. 

Honoured Sib, 

Which it is not often that I have the pleasure of agreeing 
with Mr. Hardman, the Beak, having been too many times remanded 
from Lambeth to the Surrey Sessions, to permit me to contemplate 
him with any feelings except those of disdain and contempt, owing 
to his habitually harsh treatment of me, and his cruel aspersions on 
my character, and his more than once regretting in open court that 
he hadn’t the power to order me a flogging. Ugh I And now the 
other beaks want him to sit as a stipendiary, and not for the love 
of making offensive remarks to an honest man. But honour 
where honour is due, and often where it isn’t, or there wouldn’t he 
some coves a-sitting on benches, and other coves a-standing in 
docks ; and Mr. Hardman’s suggestion that Horsemonger Lane Gaol 
be turned into a recreation-ground, not so mueh meaning skittles as 
innocent games, is worthy of all praise, and should be thought so hy 
all English folks. To think of that grimy old place— I’ve been 
there, and it’s beastly— a-turned into a play-ground, and all the 
dear little kiddies yelling, and shouting, and swearing, and a-cheat- 
ing each other at marbles, and whopping their little brothers and 
sisters over the heads, well-nigh brings teaTB of joy into my eyes. 
May Mr. Hardman and his good work prosper, which shows that I 
bear no malice for past injustice and aspersions. 

Which I hope, moreover, that the good work will not cease here. 
Oh, think of them poor little kids about Ludgate Hill, not far from 
your office, Sir, with no place to play in. Cannot Mr. Hardman, or 
some other good man, get that rotten old obstruction, called Newgate, 
puHed down and turned into a recreation-ground? Look at the 
hundreds of squalid youngsters round and about Cold Bath Fields, 
with no play-ground but the streets, and their healths being de- 
stroyed, owing to the House of Correction not being puUed down 
and turned into a garden. And how well a park would look on the 
Thames Embankment, where that hideous Mmbank now stands. 

May Heaven prosper Mr. Hardman, may I subscribe my mite to 
carry out the good work ; and may ail prisons be turned into 
Recreation Grounds is the wishes of 

Yrs. to command, 

The Cracked Criby Seven Dials . Jerry Sneak. 


No Man’s Land.— P roperty, in the Emerald Isle. 
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HOW TO SALLY HIM. 

If the British Tax-paver hesi- 
tates for a moment to ao some- 
thing for Greece, 'why should not 
Mr. Ralli ask him further to 
reflect, — 

That Thessaly and Epirus are 
of no less importance to the 
Empire than Margate and Rams- 
gate. 

That Greece still is the cradle 
of European flgs. 

That once upon a time Aris- 
tides was a real gentleman. 

That England owes Greece a 
terrible reparation for the Byron 
Memorial. 

That King George is a very 
sensible young man , indeed * 

That jnst now, too, he has 
40,000 troops on his hands, with 
which he must do something . 

That, under the circumstances, 
a general European conflagration 
wouldn’t he half had fun. 

And that really, as the British 
Government have nothing else 
whatever on their hands, they 
might, just for once, do the 
amiable and cut in. 


Flesh or Fowl P 

A “ Fairly Puzzled One ” 
sends us this rare cutting from 
the Advertisement Garden of the 
Somerset County Gazette : — 

W ANTED, a FEMALE PUPIL 
TEACHER, in her first year, 
| or ready to sit in the Spring. Ad- 
dress, &c. ^ 
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“ GOOD SITUATIONS,” 

A Correspondent sends us 
these advertisements from the 
Belfast News Letter and the Bel- 
fast Evening Telegraph ; — 

W ANTED, a YOUNG MAN, 
of middle age, who has served 
part time to Grocery Business, in 
country preferred. 

A Young Man of Middle Age ! 
Lots of ’em about. Here is a case 
where Irish must apply. The 
next is decidedly practical 

W ANTED, by a Useful Man, a 
Situation in a Store or Ware- 
house. Can handle joiner’s tools or 
paint-brush, garden, or so-and-so. 

Or “ so-and-so.” Now does he 
mean that he can * * sow and sow ” 
in the garden, or that he can 
“ sew and sew” in the nursery. 
Mr. So-and-So is evidently a very 
useful person. 


“WHEN ARTHUR FIRST AT COURT BEGAN ”~ 
[Qld Nursery Song adapted to a Tinafore Air,) 


Flimsoll’s Voyage. 

< « Mr. Plimsoll has sailed for 
Madeira in the steam-ship Patago- 
nia” — Times. 

We see Mr. Plimsoll has sailed 
for Madeira, 

Let’s hope to inaugurate there 
no new era. 

He preached against o’er-laden 
ships, but one asks 
That he won’t do the same against 
filing the casks. 

Juvenile Offenders’ Defi- 


Better apply at Colney- 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mus. Doo., is a Master of scoring for an Crewef^Work ” — 

Orchestra. At Leeds he has just scored a big Success— lagging. 


for Himself, 


"A HUMOKOUS KNIGHT." 

[“It is reported that after the Leeds Festival Dr. SrLMTAK will be 
knighted.” JBEaving read this in a column of gossip, a be-nightea Contri- 
butor, who has “ the Judge’s Song” on the brain, suggests the following 
version, adapted to probabilities.] 

As a boy I had such a musical bump, 

And its size so struck Mr. Helmore, 

That he said, “Though you sing those songs like a trump, 

You shall write some yourself that will sell more.” 

So I packed off to Leipsic, without looking back , 


auu xouuiJULVU m ouuu W.a*aaiu«a. 

That 1 sat down with Handel and Haydn and Bach,— 
And turned out “ Trial by Jury *” 

But W. S. G. he jumped for joy 
As he said, “Though the job dismay you, 

Send Exeter Hall to Hie deuce, my boy ; 

It ’s the haul with me that’ll pay you.” 

And we hauled so well, mid jeers ana taunts, 

That we We settled, spite all temptations, 

To stick to our Sisters and our Cousins and our Aunts, — 
And continue our pleasant relations. 

Yet I know a big Duke, and I ’ve written for Leeds, 
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If honour’s poured out on a chap for his deeds, 
I’m as good— come, as Monckton or Charley ! 
So the next “first night ” at the Op6ra C., 

Let’s hope, if you ’re able to find him, 

You ’ll cry from the pit “ There ’s W. k G. 

In the stalls,— with a Knight behind him /” 


OUB OWN CITY COMMISSION. 

Our Commissioner . You are, I believe, Master of one of the City 
Co mp anies ? 

Worshipful Master, I am._ 

Our Commissioner, Of which Company ? 

Worshipful Master, The Worshipful Company of Bellows- 
Menders. . , 0 

Our Commissioner, Are you by profession a Bellows-JVLenaer r 
Worshipful Master, Oh no; I ’m a Dry sal ter. 

Our Commissioner, And what may a Drysalter be r 
Worshipful Master , I have heardit described as a kind of Comical 
Psalm Singer. 

| Our Commissioner, Do you know anything about bellows- 

^Worshipful Master, No; except that being very asthmatic, I 
should like my bellows mended. # . . 

Our Commissioner, No ribaldry, Sir! You’ll find it no joke 
before I have done with you. 

Worshipful' Master, So I fear. 

Our Commissioner, Are there any other members of your family 
Bello wfc-Menders ? . 

Worshipful Master, Oh ’yes; I am the Master, my son is the 
Clerk, my nephew is the Solicitor, and my brother the Wme 
Warden. I have two aunts in our Almshouses, and three nephews 
, in our free schools. - 

Our Commissioner . Dear me, what a monopoly I Is yours a par- 
ticular case? 

Worshipful Master . Oh, by no means. Fpr instance, I am 
informed that in the Mercers’ Company one family prevails to such 
an extent that the Livery speak of it as “ Watney’s Entire.” 

Our Commissioner , Dear me, how strange! But how do the 


VALUABLE TO ARTISTS. 

Why is an Illustration at the top of a page better than an Illus- 
tration at Hie bottom ? 

: Because it ’s a Cut above it ? 


if they did, we should never put them on the Court. # . 

Our Commissioner, Have you any system, of apprenticeship in 
your Company? 

Worshipful Master , Oh yes ; but, of course, it ’s all nonsense. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 

Any English Boy. Will you, please Papa, explain 
to me this Presidential Election which is going on now 
in America ? 

Any English Father . With pleasure, my dear hoy. 
Well, yon see, the Americans are divided into Democrats 
and Republicans. 

Boy. But I thought all Americans were Republicans, 

Father. Oh yes, of course they are ; but, you see, they 
must have parties, ot there would be no election, so 
they call themselves Democrats and Republicans. 

Boy. What ’s the difference between a Democrat and j 
aj Republican ? 

Father. Oh, ah, well, you know, the difference between j 
a'Conservative and a Liberal. It ’s like that. i 

Boy. Yes, Papa. And is a Democrat a Conservative, 
and a Republican a Liberal, or is it the other way ? 

Father. Well, you see, one’s one and the other ’s the 
other. After all, there is really not much difference. 

Boy. No, Papa. And do these people vote ? 

Father . Yes, my lad, of course they do. 

Boy. And have they a House of Commons? 

Father. They have two Houses— Congress and Senate. 

Boy. And which is the House of Lords— the Senate, or 
Congress ? 

Father. Why, Congress— no, Senate. f They haven’t 
got a House of Lords. There are no Lords there. Repub- 
licans don’t have Lords, and you know that the Ameri- 
cans are Republicans. 

Boy. But you said some were Democrats, Papa. 

Father. Oh bother ! Hold your tongue ! Where ’s 
Habcoubt ? 


CONFUSED ASSOCIATIONS. 

“ And where did these Druids live, Tommy \ ” 

“ They lived in Groves or Oak.” 

“ And in what particular Ceremony were they engaged once a year ? ” 
“ Er— let me see— Oh » in Kissing under the Mistletoe I ” 


i( Round About Town.” 

Our Travelling Fellow was so exhausted after the 
Gresham Lecture last week, that he has not yet come 
round. We sent some one to bring him round, hut at 
present all remedies have failed. He is just now sup- 

5 osed to he lost in contemplation of the Griffin on the 
‘emple Bar Memorial, but we trust that in our next he 
will return to adorn his own column in these pages. 

“J vst as I am.” By Miss Braddon. Yes ; sensa- 
tional : just as she was. 


Our Commissioner . All nonsense ? How ’& that ? 

Worshipful Master. Why for instance now, I ’ ve three apprentices 
to whom I am hound to teach the art and mystery of bellows-mend- 
ing ; hut they don’t want to learn them, and, if they did, I couldn’t 
teach them. One is the son of a Baronet, another of an M.P., and 
another of an eminent literary swell. 

Our Commissioner. Have you any trust funds P 

Worshipful Master. Oh yes. A Mr. Smith left us a little estate 
in the City, some three hundred years ago, which produced £20 
a-year, of which we were to pay £5 to the Church of St. Bennet- 
shere-the-hog ; £5 to the poor of Bullock Smithy ; £5 for coats or 
gowns for five poor men of St. Michael the Queer ; and the rest to 
ourselves for our trouble. 

Our Commissioner. Very good. And what does the estate pro- 
duce now ? 

Worshipful Master . About £2000 a-vear. 

Our Commissioner. Dear me ! And how do you divide it ? 

Worshipful Master • Exactly in accordance with the will of the 
pious founder. 

Our Commissioner. Quite right, quite right? In four equal 
portions, 1 presume ? 

Worshipful Master. Oh dear me, no I We still give £5 for each 
of the charitable purposes specified, and keep the balance, as directed 
by the pious founder. 

# Our Commissioner. You don’t mean to say, that out of £2000, you 
distribute £15 in charity, and keep £1985 for yourselves ? 

Worshipful Master. Oh yes we do, in strict accordance with the 
will of the pious founder. 

Our Commissioner . Pious Fiddlesticks ! Think you he could ever 
have intended to give you £1985 for your trouble in distributing £15 ? 

Worshipful Master. It is not for us to judge of the intentions of 
so good a man ; all I know is that we stick to his words. Will you 
allow me to add, Sir, that we all think it very strange that we can’t 
be let alone. We are all satisfied, we don’t complain, we are all 
loyal and contented subjects, we loathe the verymame of Reform, 
we always drink Church and Queen at our modest repasts, we are, 


[ in fact, model Citizens. What more do you want ? Do you want to 
make us discontented like mere Irishmen ? 

Our Commissioner . Yes, that’s just what the contented burglar 
would say, when enjoying a successful coup. 

Worshipful Master. Oh, pray, Sir, don’t utter such hitter truths. 

Our Commissioner . Let us resume, Sir. Do you receive any salary? 

Worshipful Master'. Salary I Oh dear me, no ; not a single farthing. 

Our Commissioner. Any fees ? 

Worshipful Master. Some few, of a most trivial character. 

Our Commissioner. What do they amount to ? 

Worshipful Master. Not above a poor £500 a year. 

Our Commissioner . £500 & year ! What do your relations get ? 

Worshipful Master. My brother gets the same as myself ; my 
nephew about £1000 a year ; my son, the clerk, a poor £2000 ; my 
two aunts about £100 a year ; and mv three nephews about £150. 

Our Commissioner. Bless my soul! that makes over £4000 a year. 

Worshipful Master {after a pause). Yes, I find, upon calculation, 
you axe right, as usual. 

Our Commissioner. Have you no compunctious visitings of con- 
science ? 

Worshipful Master. Thank goodness, I am not one of those pests 
of society, a thoroughly conscientious man. 

Our Commissioner. 1 wonder your dinners don’t choke you. 

Worshipful Master. On the contrary, I find that a good diges- 
tion waits on appetite, and health on both. 

Our Commissioner. I think I have learnt enough from you to-day. 

Worshipful Master. Thank you, Sir. But, before I leave, allow 
me to hand you a ticket of invitation for our next Court Dinner, 
which will be a specially grand one. 

Our Commissioner. Shall I find any £5 notes under my plate ? 

Worshipful Master'.' Excuse me, if I say, “Ask no rude questions, 
and I ’ll tell you no rude stories.” Come and see ! [Exit. \ 


By the Way.— I t seems natural to speak of the pavement in 
front of the New Law Courts as the CausewsLy. 
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the house was twenty yards out of their jurisdiction, and I 
must apply to the local Magistrates, Sent to Magistrates, 
and found they had adjourned (as usual) for a twelve- 
month. Another officer reported a rickety staircase at the 
Fossil Music-Hall, Thought of Magistrates, hut recol- 
lected they had dissolved. Sent over to the Home Office. 
Messenger treated with contempt, and told to go to Jericho. 
He came back. Recollected Board of Works. Messenger 
went to Government Board of Works, Wrong again. 
Recollected Metropolitan Board of Works. Sent messen- 
ger. Answer, “Ho power to deal with old buildings, only 
structures in course of erection.” Next day heard that the 
staircase had tumbled down at daybreak. Saw a spiteful 
letter in a low paper, asking how much longer we should be 


before we cleared up the Harley Street mystery ? Looked 
at the Murder Book, and was astonished to find such a 
lot of undiscovered mysteries — Hart Street, Cannon 
Street, Coram Street, Hoxton, Euston Square, Burton 
Crescent, Harley Street, &o. Took four more officers off 
Music-Halls, and put them on to Murder. 


* DIPLOMACY. 

Nurse (to Professional Friend making a call), “ 4 ‘Well, Nuss,’ sfz be, ’igb 

AND *0RTY LIKE, BE SFZ, * WOT DO 1'OU THINK ? ’ SEZ HE. * DOCTOR,’ I SPZ, 
QUITE DIFFERBNSHIAL, I SEZ, ‘I’M QUITE OF YOUR OPINION,’ I SEZ. ‘ AND I ’jd 
OF THE SAME WAY OF THINKING, NUSS,’ SEZ HE. AND SO WE SETTLES IT.” 

Professional Friend (much interested ). “ Lob/ I And wot wos his Opinion, 
now ? ” 

Nurse. “ Bless yee ’art, my dear Ceeetub, in course he never hadn’t 

GIVEN NONE / ” 


WHERE ARE THE POLICE ? 

People are constantly asking -this question, and getting no satisfactory 
answer. The following scrap of a diary from Scotland Yard, which has come 
into our possession, may throw some bull’s-eye light on the subject 

Quiet two days in the office, yesterday and to-day* All the Inspectors and 
many of the Superintendents dancing attendance on the Licensing Magistrates 
at Clerkenwell. Ought not, perhaps, to use the term “ dancing attendance ” 
in such a connection, because the Magistrates are rabid against dancing. Took 
fifty intelligent officers from '■active service and put them on to Music-Hall 
duty. Suspect they like it. Plenty of drink and plenty of loafing. Told them 
to watch the behaviour of the hardened criminals who listen to songs and smoke 
tobacco. Told them to report any songs that suggested impropriety. Said they 
would to the best of their judgment, which is not much. Received a report 
from one officer that a hornpipe. had been danced at one hall with only a music- 
licence ; also report from another officer that he thought a dramatic entertain- 
ment was being given at another hall without a dramatic licence, but he would 
like to go to the Dog-in-the-Manger Theatre, and see. Gave him a shilling and 
& suit of plain clothes; and told him to see. Reported himself at two o’clock 
A.M., having just left the theatre. Said there had. been a benefit and two Shak- 
spearian plays-- drinking going on all the time. This sounded very dreadful ; 
hut found they had authority to sell drink as long as the performance lasted, 
even during prohibited hours, under an Act of William the Fourth. 

Telegrams from outlying stations, saying that in consequence of the fogs, 
the burglary season had. commenced early with unusual severity. Took four 
officers from Music-Hall ■ duty, and put them on to Burglary. Fancy they 
grumbled. Another officer reported improper singing at the ^Esthetic Music- 
Hall. Made inquiry, and found the Bong was from the Cloches de Corneville y 
and was being sung at the Chelsea Theatre. Sent to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, next day, to know what it meant. Answer from Licenser of Plays that 
he did not think the song improper, and answer from Licenser of Theatres that 


THE VERY LATEST. 

(By Our Oum Special . ) 

Cettinje, 9 a.m. — All right. Kirby Green off. 
Everything settled. Dulcigno to he handed over this 
afternoon without conditions. Turkish Commissioner 
just arrived. General illumination preparing. Invested 
in coloured star and two crackers. 

10 A. AC. — Hitch. Albanian found in bazaar with hair 
badly cut. Sultan protests to Powers. Withdraws con- 
cession, wants six months’ delay, and pour-hoire for 
Commissioner. 

11 a.m. — Kirby Green back again. Refuses every- 
thing, Sultan to he deposed. Sold crackers for fire- 
wood to an Infant School. Prince been Out for an hour 
on horseback. Enthusiasm indescribable. 

N o on. — Sultan yields. Kms y Green off again. Note 
just in. Promises cession on simple conditions. Prince 
to stay half an hour in town, wear fez on Sundays for 
eighteen months, then call again, Have lighted star, 
j 1 p.m.— All off. Kirby Green hack. War settled. 

I Put out star. Prince out for another hour. Enthusiasm 
indescribable. National 75 per Cents, at 1£. 

2 p.m. — D ifficulty surmounted. Kirby Green off. 

| Dulcigno to be handed over unconditionally. National 
75 per Cents, at 1. Infant school blown up. Great 
difficulty experienced in finding Dulcigno. 

3 p.m. — Last telegram from Sultan a hoax. Kirby 
Green hack again. Ultimatum from Porte. European 
War declared. Doubts as to whereabouts of Dulcigno. 

9.30 p.m, — Glorious news! Dulcigno discovered at 
last. National 75 per Cents., Of. Eigs steady. Kirby 
Green naturalised. Enthusiasm describable. 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

The Diploma Gallery at the Royal Academy . 

A short time since “ A Musical Joke by Mozart,” played at some 
Promenade Concerts, attracted all London to hear it. The thousands 
who delighted in the pleasantry, if they visited Burlington House 
between the hours of ten and four, would find another tour deforce 
of a similar character. All they would have to do would be to ask 
their way to the Diploma Gallery. 4t When found, they might make 
a note of ” what may be aptly termed a “piece of pictorial waggery.” 

On the occasion or my visit I was kindly attended (“ in my mind’s 
eye, Horatio ”) by the spectral figure of atypical Royal Academician, 

. who was good enough to act as a guide. 

“We have managed to hide the directing placard behind a pillar,” 

| chuckled this amusing personage, as I ascended some stone steps. 
“ When the Public can’t find it, they do grow so wild ! ” 

Smiling good-naturedly at the joke, 1 pushed open a door, and 
found myself in a dimly-lighted passage leading to a dark staircase. 
“ You will have to go to the very top before you come to our little 
comicalities,” was the spectral commentary. It was true enough. 
I laboured up and up until, out of breath, I reached a landing, upon 
which was placed a plaster-cast which I pretended to examine with 
the greatest curiosity. 

“ What a humbug you aTe ! ” was whispered in my ear, “ You 
know you can’t see it ! Do you think we should have put it there if 
we had believed for a moment that you could ? Excelsior / Plenty 
more steps before you come to us ! ” 

Again I laboured on, and found another plaster-cast, which I 
learnt was the same as the first — Cupid and Psyche, by GtEbson. 

“Funny notion that, eh?” I heard. “Pity we hadn’t more of 
them ! Bnt as we had only two, we put both of them in comers, 
close together, in the dark 1 Come, you must smile at that piece of 
drollery ! ” 

I stumbled on, and encountered more plaster-casts. So far as I 
could make out, they appeared to be busts of nobody in particular, | 
grouped round the model of a horse that would have been the very 
thing for a sign outside a farrier’s shop. 

|t - a Another effort and I was in the Gallery. 

There were three rooms. On my left, 
^ ^ amongst some statues, sat the genius of 

! i the place. He wore a cap drawn down 

J, close oyer his ears, a horse-cloth thrown 

j, over shoulders, and a blanket tucked 

i| comfortably round his legs. He was seated 

I m i on a chair, reading a daily paper, and 

• ?v seeme( l to be suffering greatly from the 

U’ ^ draught. Beside him (under a towel) was 

■ J a suit of livery, apparently ready to be 

assumed at a moment’s notice, on the 
approach of Royalty or other visitors of distinction. He looked at 
me as I entered, as if he were unaccustomed to the presence of 
strangers, and then resumed his reading. 

“ You can see, from the unconventional costume of our custodian, 
that the Public do not patronise us as they ought to do,” grumbled 
my Spectre-guide. “ In fact, our janitor has the place very much to 
himself. He must know all our little jokes by heart. I verily 
j believe that even the * Battle of Chillianwallah,’ at the end of the 
Gallery, by this time has ceased to move him to uproarious merri- 
ment ! ” 

Leaving the official in undress behind me, I walked quickly into 
the last room. It contained an enormous Cartoon of Blttcher 
meeting Wellington after Waterloo, hung in such a manner as to 
bring out in full relief tbe rich absurdities of Mr. Jones’s martial 
masterpiece. A strange mixture of dying Guardsmen, military 
sycophants and Generals prancing unconcernedly amongst the 
wounded, formed a striking contrast to a small and compact set 
piece that in the palmy days of Astley’s Amphitheatre would have 
been undoubtedly “billed” as “Exciting Combats, one hundred 
trained Auxiliaries, concluding with a grand display of Fireworks, 
and the triumphant Yictory of the gallant British Arms— for this 
night only 1 ” The two battle-pieces were toned down with a myste- 
rious piece of stonework labelled “ Antique Fragment of a Female 
Draped Figure.” Further on was an arm-chair under a glass-case, 
that seemed to be proud of its anonymity. 

“ We don’t tell them what it is, or to whom it belonged, or how it 
came here,” explained the Spectre. “ We do so like to puzzle 
them I ” 

I now entered the Centre Room. On one side were the efforts of 
past Academicians — on the other the works of more modem Masters. 

1 selected the latter for examination. The study of a gigantic hand 
first attracted my attention. It was worked out in great detail in 
shadow on the wall in conjunction with the reflection of a nose which 
had been introduced most successfully to heighten the effect. The 
hand belonged to Mr. Corn, but I could not discover the proprietor of 
the nose. Sot far from this quaint fancy was a merry family party 
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engaged, apparently, in a game of romps. The son had put his 
head on the table ready to cry forfeits ; one of his sisters, evidently 

. _ preferring blindman’s-buff , had covered 

" * I . her eyes with an apron; while a 

SAT j second damsel whispered into the ear 
a </ • ' 1 V * of the good old mother one of a series 

f , of “cross questions and crooked 

answers” destined presently to set the 
, table in a roar. In the meanwhile the 
j O s genial old father politely requested a 

' \ « young lady carrying a doll to with- 

V , , i draw into the garden for a few 

5* ’ minutes, while he prepared to surprise 

ip 1 her with a little “ dumb crambo.” I 

ir , I Y as heartily admiring this pleasant 

5s?' ' , ‘ l '• P^ e ^ ILre “ Christmas Time at Holly- 
bush Fann,” when I was surprised 

- »— jET 7-- ' *: fcij to notice the composition labelled, for 

fe jfigr* - 1 f some unaccountable reason, “ The 

„ Outcast.” 

And now I came to a characteristic 
work by that greatest of artists, Mr. Solomon Hart. It was called 
Early Reading of Shakspearef and was chiefly remarkable 
for the Reader’s legs, which were of abnormal proportions. Leaving 
a waxwork group of “ St. Gregory teaching his Chant ” for the 
consideration of some unam- 
bitious imitator of Madame ■ ■■ ■■ ■■■■ 

Tussaud, I came to a pic- ijfij j 1 | \\hjtfm I 
torlal protest against the f l 1 ' ''lij r 

views favoured by Sir Wi l- lmr\ ' rY\ A 

frid Lawson. A lady (whose If 

recent occupation was deli- 

cately hinted at in the tones m Tjtf ^ ‘ w ^ 'J 

of her nose) was rising from 
a wine-cellar, to kiss a semi- 

intoxicated lover in the pre- iif 

sence of a decidedly ‘ ‘ drunk ** , , 

and incapable” Father. 

Turning from this “ Scene from the Two Gentlemen, of Verona ” (as 
the painful tableau was called), I gazed at an enormous picture of a 
salmon, a few mountains, a couple of boats, and a study of wide- 
awakes. This vast composition turned out to be “ Letters and News 
at the. Loch side .” The central fish was interesting, hut I c ann ot 
conscientiously say that I admired the accessories. 

I next noticed a picture of Mr. Frith (dressed for a lounge in the 
Park) busily engaged in sketching a sleeping crossing-sweeper. 
Charmed with this study of real life, I turned to something more 
artificial. In a “ Pleasant Corner ” I found a wax doll in aten- 
and-sixpenny doll’s house. Then came an old favourite. “ Whither ” 
introducing me once again to a portly mediaeval Paterfamilias taking 
a walk in his garden after his (miner. He was still accompanied by 
his daughter carrying a tin of biscuits. I could hear the girl murmur, j 
as of old, “I do so wish Papa would return to the house for Ms 
coffee, as he will wear his slippers I ” Then Mr. Hook showed me an 
incident in country life. A man was meeting a woman and a child 
in a lane, and exclaiming, on noticing that they both were wearing 
“ big heads,” “ What, Boxing Day already 1 ” Lastly, I stumbled 
upon a strange-looking person, biting Ms nails among some mounr 
tainous sponge-cakes, while a lion in the hack-ground leisurely 
devoured a baby hippopotamus. I frankly admit I was perplexed 
to make head or tail of it. 

“I knew you would never guess it!” exclaimed my spectral 
Friend, who had been silent for some time. “ But look at the label, ■ 
and you will be enlightened.” 

. I obeyed the direction, and read, to my extreme astonishment, the 
simple word “ Remorse .” This last mystery unnerved me. I deter- 
mined to fly before my confusion was completed. 

“But you have not seen half the good things!” exclaimed my 
shadowy Guide. “ The old pictures are just as funny as the new; 
and there is really a world of quiet humour in the arrangement of j 
the back hair of a lion belonging to St. Jerome. It has been imitated 

in the toy-shops, but ” j 

I angrily interrupted, and refused to go further. ] 

But pray be reasonable,” continued tbe well-meaning Phantom* 
You cannot imagine what an absurd effect we Obtain by mixing up 
the Gibson Gallery with the daubs of a ceutury. You cannot 
tni-nlr ” 

But by this time I had escaped, and was ouoe more in Piccadilly, i 
As I hurriedly walked away, an old lady stopped me, and asked me 
where Bhe couLd find the Chamber of Horrors ? 1 

“ In the right-hand comer of Burlington House,” I replied, an I 
although I answered at random, I believe I spoke truthfully. 


A “ Screw” of Tobacco. — T he man who grudges you a cigar. 
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HOW AND WHY IT WAS DONE! 



The trembling Grand Vizier, called up in the dead k of night, 
hastened to the sanctum of his Sovereign. 

“ 0 Sultan of Sultans ! ” sobbed the unlucky Minister, prostrating 
himself before the Imperial couch. “The meanest of thy slaves 
hopes to escape the bowstring ! "What has he done that his loved 
Master shonld frown upon him P ” 

“ Else, Grand Vizier, and be not a fool,” said the Monarch gra- 
ciously, “ I want thy brains, and not thy head. Quick— pens, ink, 
and paper.” 

In a moment the now reassured official was seated on the floor in 
an attitude of rapt attention. 

The Sultan- drew from his breast a paper, kissed it, and then 
returned it to its resting-place. Then he commenced in an excited 
voice — 

“ Enow, 0 pig ! that I am about to put my financial affairs in 
business-like order ! ” 

.The Grand Vizier shook his head in a melancholy fashion, but held 
his peace. He had heard something of the sort frequently before. 

tr L will do my duty ! ” cried the Sultan*, enthusiastically. ‘ i I will 
pay my debts ! And, as a first step towards this end, invite the cursed 
European Hogs — I should say the Turkish Bond-holders — to send 
delegates to Constantinople to enter into direct communication with 
the Ottoman Government.” 

“As there are ten categories of Bond-holders of different nation- 
alities, all with more or less conflicting claims, will not this he a 
difficult task, 0 Defender of the Faithful ? ” was the Grand Vizier’s 
feeble suggestion. 

‘‘Dog! Degraded dog l” shouted the angry Monarch, hurling 
his slipper at his offending Minister. “ That is their business, and 
not name t Say another word and thou shalt spend the remainder of 
thy miserable Bfe in company with the fishes of the Bosphorus ! ” 


The wounded official, hearing this, kept a discreet silence, and 
waited for further instructions. 

“Tell them,” dictated the Sultan, “that I propose recommencing 
payment of the interest on their bonds by a simple expedient. I 
invite them to appoint a Banker who shall have the honour of incur- 
ring a fresh debt of eight millions sterling— on their behalf— in their 
name ! ” The Grand Vizier did not raise his eyes from his writing. 

“Add that of course they must look after the floating debt and 
arrange about the Russian Indemnity. But when this is done— mark 
my words— when this is done they shall have, subject, of course, to 
my general supervision, all the remainder l” And the Sultan’s 
face beamed again with an expression of gratified generosity. 

“ What remainder ? ” asked the Grand Vizier unconsciously. 

“Pig! Paltry pig!” shouted the angry Monarch, throwing his 
second slipper at the head of his Minister. ‘ ‘ Dost thou dare to laugh 
at my beard ? I haven’t got a heard— but no matter. * What re- 
mainder ! ’ That is their business, and not mine I Away, dolt 1 And 
if the Circular is not to my liking, beware of the torture-chamber ! ” 
.Within a couple of hours the Grand Vizier once more presented 
himself before his master. Grovelling in the dust, he handed his 
Sovereign a despatch. 

“Very fair, indeed! ” murmured the Sultan as- he perused the 
Circular. “And I have news to tell thee. Hobaht Pacha has 
suggested a new impost.” 

“Indeed, my Lord ! I thought every source of income was ex- 
hausted.” 

“ Faith, and so did I,” answered the Padishah, relapsing for a 
moment into his ancient language. “ But, bedad, the Admiral ’s 
found another ! • He suggests an elegant tax upon Ambassadors ! 
And now away to the Printers, the Pressmen, and the Tele- 
graphers ! ” 
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But the Minister lingered. At last lie ventured to say, 

“0 Defender of the Faithful, deign to enlighten the 
meanest of thy slaves ! Why dost thou issue this Cir- 
cular F ” 

44 Because I wish to obtain the sympathy of Europe, 
whatever happens,” was the immediate answer. 

44 But how, 0 Lord of Lords ?— how P ” 

“How! By paying one per cent, upon my Bonds, 
stupid!” 

4 4 Ah! To he sure! Just so! And what caused 
thee, 0 Sire, to think of such a clever thing P”^ con- 
tinued the obsequious official, impelled by a feeling of 
overpowering curiosity. 

“This admirable picture!” ’cried the Sjtltan,. again 
pulling the paper from his breast, and kissing it fer- 
vently. 44 Down on thy knees, dog:, and worship it ! ” 

The Grand Yizier obeyed, and paid respectful homage 
to Mr. Punch's Cartoon entitled “ Argumentum ad 
Pocketum and hearing date Oct. 9. 

THE CITY OF UNMITIGATED POT-HOUSES. 

To the (< Seldom-at -) Home Secretary . 

Sir, — If it is possible for any Minister to spare time 
from clumsy attempts to regulate the Universe, and to 
learn that one parochial gutter well swept is worth a 
hundred foreign dependencies over-governed into mad- 
ness, it certainly would he advisable for that Minister 
to grapple with our Licensing Chaos. The worship of 
the Sacred Jackass is carried a little too far when this 
Chaos is dignified with the name of System. Four mil- 
lions of wretched rate- and tax-payers, doomed to live in 
the most dismal City of Unmitigated Pot-houses on the 
face of the earth, are hound over, haiffi and foot, as far as 
their amusements are concerned, to an irresponsible Court 
Official and six hundred of the post ignorant^ preju- 
diced — possibly venal, and certainly narrow-minded — 
creatures that a Lord-Lieutenant can pick out from the 
dreary ranks of respectability. This unwieldy assembly, 
with the exception of the Court Official, is set in motion 
by a brutal Act of Parliament that is a notorious disgrace 
to a not over-ereditable Statute-Book. Originally framed 
to stop the singing of Jacobite songs, which the Dutch 
monarch of the period feared, but_ could neither read, 
sing, nor understand, and ostensibly directed in the 
coarsest terms against the 44 social evils” of 1750, this 
precious sample of antique legislation has descended to 
1880, and a dminis tered as it is by a body only worthy of 
such an Act, it now paralyses the amusements of foiu* 
millions of Londoners. Once during its long existence it 
has been amended or tinkered, but in a way that reflects 
the utmost discredit on its timid tinkers. When it was 
discovered, about three or four years ago, that, underwits 
heaven-bom provisions, a few harmless old women sitting 
at a concert before five o’clock in the afternoon were com- 
mitting an indictable offence, it was thought by those 
who knew little of the cowardice of weak-kneed Govern- 
ments, that the days of this triumph of legislative wisdom 
were certainly numbered. They were thoroughly mis- 
taken. The ulcer was simply cut out, when the body 



Jackass. 

Amongst the countless pot-honses in this City of Pot- 
houses, there are about four hundred that hold a music 
licence, and perhaps about twenty that hold a music and 
dancing licence. The owners of these houses go to one 
licensing authority for tobacco, to another for beer, and 
to another for the licence to sell wines and spirits. Thanks 
to the Omnipotence of Gin and Beer in the councils of 
the nation, they have little difficulty in obtaining the 
drink licences if they stand well with the two great 
drink-producing interests. . 

Of course the usual hypocrisy is shown in all public 
debates on tins question. Every Member— Minister or 
no Minister — carefully ignores the fact that one-third of 
our enormous natioual expenditure is drawn from national 
drunkenness ; and the unfortunate publicans are snubbed 
and lectured, as if they were criminals, instead of active 
feeders of the Eevenue. Any attempt to temper Gin 
and Beer with Music and Dancing is^ resisted by the 
compact Mawworm class, who rule the Licensing Sessions. 


and wisdom in our Licensing 


become as sober and cheerful as Paris or "Vienna. The sot would become a 
singer, the wife-kicker a dancer ; and what would he lost in one way by the 
Exchequer, would he gamed in another. The million or more sterling now 
invested in London Musio-halls would he exposed to competition ; but, on the 
other hand, the owners of this property would feel an unwonted security in 
their investments. 

We mention these 44 vested interests,” because we know the weakness and the 
composition of Governments ; hut there is a broader ground on which to argue 
this question — that of public convenience. The four millions of people in tins 
City of Unmitigated Pot-houses have a right to demand as many music and 
dancing-rooms as they think they require ; and the supply, we presume, as 
usual, will follow the demand. If any one of these rooms is mismanaged, that 
may be a reason for punishing the proprietor ; hut it is no reason for dosing 
the rooms, any more than the adulteration of bread would be a reason for the 
closing of a bakery. An ignorant and underpaid Policeman is not the proper 
person to judge and report upon the management of public amusements, any 
more than a sour body of unpaid Puritans — six hundred in number — is a fitting 
body to license these amusements. If all the Conventicles jof London were put 
under the direction of six hundred Comic Singers, divided into a dozen or more 
conflicting jurisdictions, it is possible that even the Meddlevex Magistrates, and 
the worshippers of the Sacred Jackass would he converted to something like 
reason and justice. Punch and Junius* 

A LIBERAL OEEER. 

Hooray ! Viva Italia! A chance at last! The Italian Government are 
offering £30,000 for a statue to Victor Emmanuel. Send over that amount, and 
we will take it upon our responsibility to let you have the Temple Bar Memo- 
rialising Gryphon, and, not to he mean, we will throw in a statue or two* You 
pay the money, and you shall take your choice. 
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THE O’DOWD AT THE O’DOLPHL 

“ Old Materials made up. Jobs neatly executed. Orders punc- 
tually attended to ’’—not after seven. New card for the O’Dramatist. 
This is the story of the O’Down 

t Mim a O’Dowd, son of an Irish fish salesman, 
having received a liberal education and graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin* comes up to London, 
takes a liking to the name of Walsingham, and 
under the mistaken notion that a Walsingham 
has a chance in London where an O’Dowd has 
none (an error which might easily have been cor- 
rected by the enterprising yonth running his eye 
over the list of names at the Government Offices 
in Whitaker's Almanack— vide Judge- Advocate 
General’s department), he drops his Irish name, 
comes out as a Walsingham— a great acquisition 
\ at dances where active young men are in great 
request by the ladies for waltzing ’em— and being 
an uncommonly sharp chap, he so completely mas- 
" Jfcp” f*ua ters the English tongue that by the.time the piece 
begins there isn’t the slightest flavour of the Irish 
Creditors a brogue left in him. As he has been born and 
BBBTsr Dance. bred in Ireland, this victory over the brogue is 
itself a marvel, and quite prepares us to expect 
great things from the talented young gentleman, gallantly represented 
by Mr. Henry Neville, who has been able to accomplish so much in 
so short a time. 

His next happy thought is the humorous notion of borrowing 
money on this capital name of Walsingham— Walsingham having 
now become his stock-in-trade. This practical joke he carries to the 
extent of £20,000, foolishly supplied to him by 
one Mr. Hornsey Leake — capitally played by ' 

Mr. J . G. Taylor — on very insufficient security. 

The conduct of the fish-salesman’s Bon is cha- 
racteristic of his origin. “ Fishy is the word,” 
as Mr. Pateman — who does a great deal with 
the character of Chalker , the man in possession 
—would say. Hornsey Leake finding out that 
Mike’s father is worth £20,000, comes down on 
him to pay his son’s debts, and save him from 
disgrace. But from what disgrace is the ques- 
tion P His son’s friends by this time know afl 
about him, and have condoned the offence. 

Even the wealthy widow to whom he was pay- 
ing his addresses— the only thing apparently 
that he ever did pay— has forgiven him, and M ™LJ or J EEr,AirD ”' 
all his old associates have heen backing him, 2 ir. A CsiJrGE ov 
as O'Dowd, in his canvass for his native 
borough, which it is his ambition to represent in Parliament. 

Perhaps in the face of a future Election Commission there might 
have been some difficulty as to advancing such a large sum for 
election expenses ; but as he has gained the day before the appear- 
ance of his creditor, the £20,000 would never have come under the 
head of Bribery and Corruption. Had this idea occurred to any one 
of them, of course the play would have been brought to a sudden 
termination in the Third Act ; indeed, it need not have gone beyond 
the Second ; and Mr. Boxjcicaitxt would not have had an opportunity 

of reminding us of Mr. Sheil 
Barry in Les Cloches de Come - 
ville, on whom the loss of his 
j -Slfttl hoarded money has the same 

effect as the discovery of his 
swindling has on Daddy 

// , 1 1 IP raj ^ the last Act kind old Daddy 

fi MSM H /pr recovers his senses, in accord- 

yu/Wfl 1 1 lift vmVto 81106 the stereotyped stage 

V/f/t l f Jp 11 plan of “clock strikes— he re- 

11 ^ members to have heard a clock 

strike in his early childhood, 
m bursts into tears,” and his rea- 

to O’Dowd Ain) xhk O’Dotox. ?on returns. Instead of the clock, 

' it is the recurrence of a situa- 

tion s i mil a r to one of which he and his son Mike had been the 
heroes a long time ago. History repeats itself ; and dramatic authors 
and actors repeat themselves and other people too with more or 
less success. 

W ell— that ’s all. Few people are interested in Walsingham alias 
O Dowd; and all are disappointed at Mr. Boucicault’s not being 
a rollicking, careless, Irish peasant throughout, the hero of a sensa- 
tional drama. The piece is admirably put on to the stage. Mr. 
Frew s Harney Toole is an excellent sketch; and Mr. E. Compton, 
re mi nding us forcibly of his father’s manner, plays the difficult part 
of a young swell who in the first Act has to gush, considerably, in a 



Mike nr Ireland — 
quite a Change oe 
Air. 


Tab 0 3 Dowd and seed O’Dotpdx. 


thoroughly natural and unaffected manner. He has all the makings 
of a genuine light comedian. Mr. J. Cooper plays Wilcox , Lady 
Hose Lawless's butler, so well in the Second Act, 

t that we were not at all surprised when, on Lady 
Hose going to Ireland, we saw him promoted to 
be the Sheriff of Bally-na-Cuish, and conducting the 
proceedings with the utmost courtesy and impar- 
tiality. He did not seem to be recognised by his 
former employer, nor by any of her guests in whom 
he t had previously been in constant attendance ; 
but this might be chiefly owing to his having 
adopted a new wig, and his having picked np the 
Irish brogne with as great facility as Mike O' Dowd 
had dropped it. Bridget O' Dowd (Miss Le Thiere) 
is about as useful and ornamental as the unfor- 
tunate widow who was the cause of the recent 
Merivale and Ward litigation. Mr. H. Proctor 
is suited ini Colonel Muldoon , and Miss Lydia Foote, 
as Kitty M i Coul, looks less “my cool” than “my 
comfortable.” Why does she go about Londou 
without a bonnet ? Only orange- women and flower- 
Bella, who goes girls do this in town ; and surely Daddy O' Dowd's 
to Ireland, niece wouldn’t have come all the way from Ireland 
Ed as^bbaS ! kk e that ? If Mr. Boucicatjlt knows she did, of 
Bella, ! 93 ’ course that ’s sufficient ; hut though a first-rate 

stage-manager, he doesn’t know everything, or he 
wonld never have permitted the sudden appearance of Lady Hose 
Lawless's gorgeous powdered 
footmen, in moustaches, to appear srWto 

for no earthly reason whatever at ft ; py FfW 

the finish of the Second Act, just 
to distract the attention of the 
audience and spoil the tableau. /fSjgrC 
If they won’t shave, and if they VgaCjfer 
must come on because they ’ve ^sgp! M V\V 

got the liveries, then let Lady mwj J||k A 

Hose explain their moustaches In ' 

as a little eccentric fancy of her 
own. Miss Pateman plays Lady 

Hose very cleverly. But then N\ Sp* 

she is very cleveT in everything, m J 

specially when it doesn’t suit ritiy MoGoul and Daddx-mx-cool- 

her in the least (Hke this part), drink. 

and then she triumphs. 

We stayed to welcome Mrs. Mellon in the after-piece, and wished 
there had been something for her in the drama. 

The capital little troupe at 
St. George’s Hall are always 
welcome company. There is 
not the slightest danger in 
trusting to A. Heed in Langham 
Place, and the Corney Grain 
I planted in the same locality in- 
variably yields a crop of plea- 
sant chaff. To suit the clerical 
element in the audience, the 
management have wisely pro- 
vided themselves with A 
Bishop, and have engaged Miss 
Hudspeth (Mrs. Phelps), who | 
_ , developes (or as a reckless pun- 

‘ Cum Grano." ster might say, de-phel’ps) con- 

siderable talent. The Haunted 
Hoorn , the latest addition toMr. Grain’s repertoire of musical sketches, 
is as good as any of its predecessors— which 
is saying a great deal. The clever mimicry 
of the Village Choir is full of local colouring ; 
and the imitation of the various clocks, inclu- 
sive of the short, sharp American timepiece, 
is something to laugh over and remember. 

The present “First Part” of the Entertain- 

ment is illustrated with extremely pretty / 

music by Mr. Lionel Benson, and is capitally \ 

acted all round. Mr. Aiered Reed in the 

Second Part is seen to great advantage (in 

more senses than one) as the “Fat Boy” oyt W Mb 

of “ Pickwick " into a Public School. Nothing y Mm 

could be better than his assumption of boyish \M IW 

bumptiousness, cowardice, and good-nature. tjt m 

Mr. Reed has long since matured into a f® .11 ^ 

very excellent comedian. Extremely funny ill /Jjt 4|1| 

too is Mr. Grain as a priggish pedagogue ; ft 111 

and Miss Edith Brandon is charming. Alto- ^ -l 1 

gether, St. George’s Hall is (as the Guide ^ 

Books would say of «he Market Pump) “ well 

worthy of a visit.” Haiss Bo™ 


Hitxt MoCoul and Daddx-wx-cool- 
drine:. 






* Cum Guano." 
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PYRRHA. 

O H, PrBBHA, say what 
Yonth, so wan and 
worn, 

YToos thee with many a 
whisper heard at e’en ? 
Tor whom do yon so curi- 
ously adorn— 

A subtle symphony in 
sad sage-green ? 

How oft will he your way- 
wardness deplore, 

And miss the smiles that i 
once were all for him ; 
"When this esthetic mania j 
is o’er, 

And you ’re perehance | 
engrossed in some new ] 
whim I 

But r as for me, my first 
love is the last ; j 
New fancies and new 
faces charm no more ; 
And, even were my youth- ■ 
ful days not past, 
You’re not the sort of 
girl I should adore. 

Tot whom do you, so very tightly laced, 

With well-furred shoulders promenade the street ? 

Your hat a Gainsborough Beanty might haye graced, 

A Chinese lady envied those small feet. 

What youth admires that figure so pinched in ? 

Who loves the fashions as they are just now ? 

What wonder that you grow so pale and thin, 

With interesting furrows on your brow. 

When to your natural grace will you give play ? 

’Tis better thus than crinoline and hoop. 

“ She stoops to conquer.” Pretty Pybbha, say 
Now, if you want to conquer, can you stoop r 


THE ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 

We have every reason to believe that the following are truthful 
summaries of the Election Reports which will be presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Commissions. 

T MHM- A fTT TT. A TTr « OTET.~n . 

It is impossible for us conscientiously to report that we are satis- 
fied with the maimer in which the Election here was conducted. * . . 
The facts about the “ mysterious stranger ” are very suspicious. If 
he was not a bribing agent, why did he perambulate the chief tho- 
roughfares with a bag of gold at his side, requesting the electors to 
vote for Captain Cofeebfdix, the 44 Blue ” Candidate f Why, if 
they promised to vote for Captain Cofeebeuli, did he employ them 
as messenger at a salary varying from £1 to £10 an hour? These 
facts, we repeat, appear suspicious. It is, perhaps, open to remark 
that this “mysterious stranger” has not appeared to give evidence 
before us, and both sides profess oomplete ignorance of who he is, 
where he is : or, in fact, whether he is'at all. Perhaps he’s indis- 
posed, and has not heard of this inquiry as yet. ... As to Tom 
Snooks, we are not satisfied that he actually received more than £20 
for his vote, though the manner in which he gave his evidence was 
most satisfactory. We are rather inclined to believe that the valu- 
able gold watch which Tom Shooks presented to his sweetheart the 
day after the polling, was purchased out of some money which he 
received as an equivalent for his vote— or, as he facetiously expresses 
it, for “ his loss of time.” It is only fair to add that Tom Shooks 
himself swears that this is not the case, but that the watch was 
bought with money saved out of his earnings during the last two 
years. As Tom Shooks has only been in employment (as a rag-and- 
b 9 ne-picker) for one year, and his weekly wage is about five shillings, 
his story appears to us to hear on it traces of inaccuracy. Still, we 
are unwilling to believe that this excellent fellow has been commit- 
ting wilful and corrupt penury. . . . However, there can hardly be 
any doubt that some money was spent in illegal practices in this 
borough, inasmuch as we find that the number of the doctors is 150 
all told, and that £3000 was contributed by each Candidate for 
Election expenses, while another £3000 was contributed by political 
friends. Both Candidates assure us they had no notion that the 



money would or could possibly he spent in bribery or treating. They 
appear nice gentlemanly fellows, hut it is odd that they haa no sus- 
picions as to the use that was being made of their cheque-books. 
Mr. Timothy Higgihs acknowledged that he had received £10 for 
running messages, another £10 to see that the other messengers ran 
messages, besides £20 to see that no, bribing went on, and an addi- 
tional douceur of £30 to be sure that there was no treating. This 
looks to us like corruption, though we don’t feel quite sure about it. 
Other cases of a similar nature occurred, so we can only end by 
recommending this ancient and most respectable borough to the 
mercy of your honourable House. 


Ham Sandwich: and Yeai. 

This dirty and decayed little town, or two towns, appears, to our 
unanimous judgment, to be the most corrupt borough in the United 
Kingdom. At least, we cannot possibly imagine any borough more 
corrupt. There are upon the Register 500 burgesses ? and of these 
we have to report that 495 were either directly or indirectly bribed. 
Of the remaining five, one is a hopeless idiot, or has the reputation 
of being so. Possibly this reputation may arise from the fact, 
credibly reported to ns as true, that on the occasion of a former 
election this deluded individual refused £5 and a glass of beer for 
his vote, on so-called “ conscientious ” grounds. If so, we are per- 
fectly certain that there is no other man, woman, or child in Ham 

Sandwich and Teal that feels any such ridiculous scruples, # 

The four other persons who were not proved to have been bribed, can 
be easily accounted for. One refused to receive £10 for Ms vote, 
considering the sum offered much too small, and so didn’t vote at all. 
Another had every intention of taking £5 from each side, but unfor- 
tunately couldn’t find the place of distribution, and had to go with- 
out. The two others left the town hurriedly on the day that the 
Commission arrived at it, and are not expected to return until the 
Commission has finished its labours. This satisfactorily accounts for 
the whole population, so we can finish off tMs report here; and jolly 
glad we are to be done with it. "We cannot, however, dose without 
recording a most excellent joke made by one of our number, wMoh 
we fed sure will amuse your honourable House. On Mr. Smithkin’s 
remarking that “ he had been promised £10 to vote blue, but had 
not yet received it,” Mr. (rising) Jetoiob replied, “ Then I suppose 
you are all in the blues ? ” This appears to us a witticism so con- 
summate in itself, and so admirably suited to the character of the 
occasion and the dignity of the inquiry, that we should fail in our 
duty if we omitted to record it. And your Commissioners will ever 
pray, &c. 

Oxbobotoh. 


TMs place is a Cathedral town. Therefore we need hardly say it 
is corrupt. Cathedral towns always are corrupt. There is some- 
thing in a GotMc pillar, or a Norman arch, wMoh irresistibly leads 
to depravity ; and an Early English spire seems to be a direct 
incentive to vice (not the “ vice,” of course). 

It is very pleasing among the dark aspects of electoral affairs, to 
notice one feature of these elections, which seems to point to better 
times coming. As everybody knows, there is an ancient University 
here ; and, of course, the University has nothing whatever to do 
with the City Election. Yet, notwithstanding tMs, there are great 
and good men among the professors and lecturers, who go out of 
their way to discharge their duty to their country, actually con- 
tributing as much as £50 a head to the expenses (of course the 
necessary expenses) of the Election ; and when that is not sufficient, 
running up to town, and getting ,’as much as £3000 from the Head 
Centre of their respective parties to expend in— well, necessary 
expenses— as we said before. TMs patriotic devotion to their duty 
as citizens cannot be too MgHy commended. 

Yarious sad cases of bribery have come before jas, also of treating ; 
but the gloom of our proceedings has been uniformly enlightened 
by comic incidents. Thus, Mr. Jebemx Spabks, who confessed to 
having received £15 for purposes of treating, expended £3 in treat- 
ing others, and £12 in treating himself. When asked if he con- 
sidered such treatment of the funds honest, he replied, “ Oh, yes, 
quite,” wMch, we need hardly say, convulsed the Court and the 
audience with laughter, as was only natural. 

The “ lay clerk of St. John’s College” (we are not quite sure what 
a “ lay clerk” is, hut fancy it ’s some inferior kind of election agent) 
who gave evidence as to Ms having paid £10 to one man because “ he 
was handy with Ms fists.” appears to ns to have somewhat exceeded 
Ms duties as a “ lay clerk.” Another of the agents, who must be a 
wag in his way, described himself as “ CMchele Professor of Modem 
History,” a harmless pleasantry wMoh must have rather tickled 
that venerable University official when he heard of it. 

We really can’t find anything more that ’s likely to interest your 
honourable House, and we beg to recommend either that the place 
be disfranchised— wMch seems rather severe— or that the Cathedral, 
as the great centre of corruption, be immediately destroyed— wMoh 
appears to us a more statesmanlike plan. It ’s not much of a cathe- 
dral, and wouldn’t he missed, except by the Dean and the aged 
woman who sweeps it out once a week. 
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took his seat on a barrel full of back num- 
bers of the Nation . “ It ’s loikely ye ’ll be 
hearing- a thrifle from me before long. But, 
whisht! — whisht I” he added, as if an 
after-thonght seemed to strike him — 
“ Moighty convanient as is the tiniment, 
I thrust now it’s no rint that ye’ve paid 
for it!” 

“ Rint J Begorra! Hooroosh !— divil a 
hapenny ! ” was the earnest reply. The 
cloaked figures gave a wild whoop of satis- 
faction, and cut a peculiar caper. Then, 
as if the information had reassured them, 
they stealthily withdrew. The door closed 
noiselessly on the last. Misther O’ Guy 
Fawkes was alone. 

It was a dark and disagreeable hole, this 
subterranean vault in which treason had 
clumsily collected the evidences of its own 
stupid project. Nor did the latter add to 
its attractiveness. Barrels on barrels of 
vulgar rhodomontade, — of passionate incite- 
ment to outrage and rebellion, strewn over, 
here and there, with a few scanty faggots 
of free speech,— destined, but ineffectually, 
to conceal the mischief beneath,— cumbered 
the ground and half conoealed the walls of 
the vaulted retreat. Placed as this was 
under the fabric of law and order, the con- 
spirators hoped that an explosion would 
not only paralyse the executive but shatter 
the Union. Reflecting complacently on this 
situation of affairs, Misther O’Gtty Fawkes 
waited the approach of the appointed hour. 

But something had happened on which 
the conspirators had not counted. The 
Irish Secretary had received an anonymous 
warning. $ Some friend, anxious for his re- 
putation, had decided, at all hazards, to 
give him an inkling of the true state of 
affairs. Thus it was that he had received 
suddenly one morning by post a copy of the 
Times . The incident was mysterious. He 
had been conceiving for some weeks past a 
growing distaste for the national stew, and 
was in a condition to be easily unsettled. 
He was npset. Nor was this all. His 
return ticket, good only for a month, was 
nearly np ; while he had heard that a new 
Hibernian piece of an exciting character 
had been produced at the Adelphi. This 
determined him. He resolved on action. 
And now the fifth of N ovember was at hand. 

Silent amidst his inflammable parapher- 
nalia, our hero waited its approach., uncon- 
scious of coming surprise. But, as he waited, 
the officers of justice were even now upon 
him. There was a stir in the vault. 

“ Sure an I heard something,” said 
Misther O’Ghrr Fawkes, peering inquisi- 
tively through the Bhadowy gloom. ‘ 4 Bedad, 
if it J s any gintlemen that ’s afther the boys 
now,— we ’ll jist all of us have a taste o’ the 
blow up together I ” 

He turned cautiously. He was not mis- 
A "GOOD TURN” I taken. There were misty figures advancing 

T . T 4 « -xt « towards him. His first impulse was to 

I^SAT, ISN’T THAT Jack Sparkes and Nelly Sweeping coming consult a solicitor. Then he thought of the 





He (pulling up short). “ I say, isn’t that Jack Sparkes and Nelly Sweeting coming 

BOUND BY THE BOAD THEBE ? ” 

She (uTismpwmisly). “ I think it is, deab.” 

He. “Then suppose wjs take the Lane, eh? It’s a bit further, but — (magnani- 
mously ) — * Spoons ’ don’t care to be intebrupted, you know.” 

She (mnocently). *' Don't they, dear ? v * 


MISTHER O'GUY EAWKES ; 

OR, AINSWORTH IN IRISH l 


******** 

toV’ Mid tke O’CATESBY, drawing Ms cloak tightly about Mm, 
tne other conspirators at the same time following Ms example. ‘ ‘ Shore an’ it ’s a snug place 
JZhZ'JhiAfA mtoirely,” he added as, eas&g a glance at the aoonmMated stawigeoi 
oombnsfaMe and explosive material, that reached now nearly to the roof of the cellar, he 
gave a familiar nod to the arch plotter who had undertaken to fire it. ’ 

1 AU ngnt, me boy I replied the latter, giving a wink at Ms lantern and matches as he 


barrels. But he was too late. In a minute 
more he was seized by a powerful arm and 
called upon in the Queen’s name to sur- 
render. 

* * , * * * 


A Rhyme for the Time. 

Simple Simon* 

Met a Piemanf 
Going to vote at Deal— 

(Co&tercc desunt ). 

* Can this be Mr*. Crompton Roberts ? 
t What, an Elector ? 

New Name for Ireland.— The Green- 
Acre Island, late Emerald Isle. 
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Scene— Motel in Cologne . 

Fidgety English Party . " There seems to be quite A. commotion in the 
Hotel, Kellner ! ” 

Kellner , “ Ja wohl I De Draw has chust gom in, kvite full I ” 

[ Fidgety Party, who is not yet accustomed to the German way of pronouncing 
English , is aghast. 


OUR OWN CITY COMMISSION. 


I have to administer justice indifferently— that is, in 
accordance with the advice of my learned Clerk. 

I have to speak upon Art to R.A.’s, and to dilate upon 
the Drama to Critics and Actors, to entertain Princes, 
Ministers, Ambassadors, and all the Lords of the Council, 
and trust they may have grace, wisdom, and un- 
derstanding. 

I have to rush about the country— here, there, and 
everywhere— to give eclat , by the pomp and circumstances 
of my surroundings, to any local object I consider of 
sufficient importance. 

I have to conduct myself on all occasions as the repre- 
sentative of a long and distinguished line of predecessors, 
beginning with Alwtn, who governed London in the 
twelfth century, and including such names as Whitting- 
ton and Gresham, and to feel that in every circumstance 
of my important position the eyes of Europe are upon me. 

Commissioner. Bless my soul, my Lord, you almost 
take away my breath. # And what may be the salary 
awarded to your Lordship for all this tremendous lot of 
work ? 

Lord Mayor , Ten thousand pounds. 

Commissioner . May I ask, in the most delicate way, if 
it is generally fonnd sufficient ? 

Lord Mayor . I cannot answer for others, but I should 
think, for my part, it would require about three times 
that amount. 

Commissioner . Dear me! And are there no perquisites 
or other matters that would repay this vast expenditure? 

Lord Mayor . None whatever, except the approbation of 
my fellow- citizens, and occasionally the approval of our 
Gracious Sovereign. 

Commissioner . You describe, my Lord, an amount of 
useful and important work, that I confess surprises me. 

Lord Mayor . I do not wish to weary you ; but I may 
add that I am the Almoner, as it were, of the Charity of 
the whole Metropolis, and sometimes Gf the whole 
country, for the alleviation of any great calamity, foreign 
or domestic. 

Commissioner . Just so. But the one idea that strikes 
me is, could not all this be done without so much of the 
tinsel, and glitter, and barbaric splendour, so to speak, 
that seems somewhat out of place in these matter-of- 
fact days ? 

Lord Mayor. That is a question to which I feel 
scarcely competent to give an unbiassed answer; but, 
if we are to emulate the Republican simplicity of our 
American Cousins in all ceremonial matters, why begin 
with the Corporation, where it certainly won’t end ? 

Commissioner . I see the significance of your reply, 
and will only add that as we mnst begin somewhere, it 
seems natural to begin with that institution that is of the 
least importance. 

Lord Mayor . I can recognise no institution as being 
of greater importance than the Corporation. 

Commissioner . Then I will trouble your Lordship no 
further. 


The Right Mon . the Lord Mayor . 

Commissioner . You are, I believe, Lord Mayor of London ? 

Lord Mayor . I am. 

Commissioner. Erom what do you derive your title of Bight Honourable ? 

Lord Mayor . I am a Privy Councillor. 

Commissioner. “When did you last attend a Privy Council ? 

Lord Mayor . I have not attended at all. Nothing of sufficient importance 
has happened to require my presence. 

Commissioner . When was the last time a Lord Mayor attended a Privy 
Council ? 

Lord Mayor. In 1837, when his Most Gracious and Religious Majesty 
William the Fourth joined his Illustrious Ancestors. 

Commissioner. What axe your principal duties ? 

Lord Mayor . They are almost too numerous to detail, but I will refer to a 
few. I have to sign my name thirty thousand times officially. I have to dine 
five thousand hungry people in the most splendid manner human ingenuity can 
devise. I have to preside at fifty public dinners, and persuade fifty different 
sets of people to cash np handsomely for fifty different charities; and, far, far 
beyond all as a test of human endurance, I have to listen to fifty Charity Sermons, 
without the possibility of one quiet nap, as I feel that every eye is upon me. 

Commissioner. Terrible, indeed ! Anything further ? 

Lord Mayor . Oh yes, lots I I have to preside at all the Meetings of those 
slowest of slow coaches the Aldermen, and at every Court of that wild democracy, 
the CammQn Council. I have to entertain Royal or Illustrious Foreign Visitors, 
if occasion offer, taking, so to speak, the place of Majesty, during Majesty’s 
temporary eclipse. I have to attend West-End Receptions, Garden Parties, 
State Balls, ana Concerts, and bear myself as if to the manner born. 


THE MOAN OF THE “ NATIVE.” 

“ Of all the inanimate objects which are inimical to the oyster, 
there is nothing so fatal as sand.” 

Land and Water , Oct. 23, 1880. 

’Tis the voice of the oyster, I hear him complain ; 

“ I can’t live in this place, here ’s the sandstorm again. 

I was settling to rest ’mid the rocks and the tiles 
They had made for a home, but this sand how it riles. 

It gets into my shell, and the delicate fringe 
That I use when I breathe ; and I can’t shut my hinge' 
When the grit lodges there: so the crabs ceme at will, 
Since my poor mouth is open they feed, and they kill. 

I ’ve complained to Frank Bucxxand, who quite under- 
stands, 

But he can’t undertake to abolish the sands.” 

Thus the “ Native” made moan, then I took up the 
brown 

Bread-and-butter and lemon, and swallow’d him down 1 


AN INCREASING DANGER.” 

Under this heading “ F. R. S.” wrote to the Times 
last week to show that at any minute the telegraphic 
wire stretched over the streets might break, and, descend- 
ing with irresistible force, strangle people in the road 
beneath. This is a timely warning to Conductors. 
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WHERE IT COMES FROM. 
Dear Punch, 

I bead the following adver- 
tisements all in the same Humber 
of the Northern Echo : — 

F OG.— Excellent FOG TO LET, 
close to Stockton. — Apply, fcc. 

0 LET, Six Acres of FOG.— 

Apply, &c.j Darlington. 

O LET, Four Acres of FOG, near 

Redcar. — Ap ply, &c. 

0 LET, Sixteen Acres FOG, 
pear Darlington.— Apply, &c. 

IX Acres of good FOG, well 
watered.— Apply, &c., Witton- 
le-'W ear. 

Evidently Fog is a merchantable 
commodity in the North. I think, 
if the northerners were to come 
to London, we could, jnst now, 
sell them a few acres cheap, 
“well- watered” and otherwise. 
Eh ? old Ptmchy-wnnchy. 

Yours mistily, 

T t tv. Gat Fogographer. 
Fogshall . S. W. 

P.S. — A Horthem Farmer— 
Tennyson’s or some other fellow’s 
—has just looked in, and says, 
“Fog means the second crop of 
grass.” I don’t believe him. 


Accommodation. 

A Deputation from the City 
Lands Committee of the City 
Corporation requested the Strand 
District Board of Works to with- 
draw their objections to the 
Temple Bar Memorial and the 
proposed Refuges generally. The 
Strand District Board could com- 
promise hy replying that they 
would he ready to withdraw their 
Objections if the City Lands with- 
draw their Obstructions. 


PUNCH’S FANCY PORTRAITS.-No. 6. 









Ml 




LEX TALLY-HO-niS; 

Or, the Lord Chief Justice on his Hobby in the Hineteenth 
Century. 

“ Happy Thought I — write a history of the Chase ! ” said Sir Alex- 
ander Cookburn to himself on the passing of the Ground-Game Bill. 
The Chief has only two great predecessors in this line — Xenophon, 
whom he quotes, and Mr. Jorrocks, whom he doesn’t ; but, like a 
thorough old sportsman, he takes a line of his own across country. 


PITY THE POOR PATIENTS, j 

“ The Governors of Guy’s Hospital 
have passed a resolution to adhere 
strictly to the law in governing that 
institution.” 

Here’s an end then to all the 
long letters and jaw, 

For the Governors will rule by 
the might of the law ; 

And this surely must mean that 
from bad unto worse 
Must the hospital go ’neath the 
laws of the Horse. 

Yet would that these autocrats 
kindly would say 
Whether, when ill at home, does 
the Nurse still hold sway. 

We trow not, and it causes no 
little surprise 

That the Hurse, not the Doctor, 
treats patients at Guy’s. 


Tit for Tat. 

{By an Englishman, who has got a 
Cold in his head , Rheumatism in 
his shoulders , Lumbago in his bach, 
six inches of water in his wine- 
cellar , and a fervent hatred of the 
Weather Prophecies of the New 
York Herald.) 

A particularly nasty, blus- 
tering, cold, venomous, wicked 
storm is leaving England for 
America. It will reach Hew 
York the day after to-morrow, 
and will blow it down. It will 
touch Chicago a day later, and 
drown half the inhabitants : then, 
with renewed vigour, it will get 
as far as San Francisco, which city 
it will utterly annihilate. 

Hew Reading .— Dulcigno far 
mente . 

The real Hero of Cars. — The 
Winner of the Balloon Contest. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

English Municipalities, fyc. (Waterloo & Sons). All Mr, Somers 
Tine’s hooks on Municipal matters and Coloration compilations 
are invaluable for reference. In the rise and development of Welsh 
Municipalities the extra-ordinary reader will find most interesting 
accounts of the growth of such places as Llanllwehairn, Ystrady- 
fodwg , and Ynyscynhairn. 

Mr. Sooones’s English Letters (Kegan Paul & Co.) is a collection 
of special correspondence between 1450 and 1861. These Mr. Scoones 
considers as “ corresponding times ; ” and that he is right in his 
estimate will be evident from the following selections which, after a 
somewhat hurried perusal of his work, we make from memory, 
as having a special interest for the student— e. g. .‘—Henry the 
Eighth to Charles James Mathews, asking for a second-hand 
copy of Boswell’s Johnson , and C, J, M.’s characteristic reply ; 
Lady Blessxngton to Cardinal Wolsey, asking for a seat in his 
box for John Parry’s Benefit at the Gaiety Theatre ; Queen Eliza- 
beth to Douglas Jerrold, offering him her hand and heart if he 
would continue the Caudle Lectures , and Jerrold’s reply, which so | 
enraged the Queen that she executed the Earl of Essex, straight 
off, and said that after her death “ Caudle ” would be found 
on her heart; Dean Swift to Archbishop Cranmer on Irish Dis- 
establishment ; Charles the First to Lord Nelson on the Author- 
ship of “ Junius;” Sir Walter Raleigh to W. M. Thackeray, 
on aJlowiag pipes to he smoked at Evans’s Supper-Rooms, and 
Thac keray ’s answer to the effect that he considered cigars more 
genteel; Roger Ascham to Hannah More, inviting her to a 
bat mas quS a fter the O pera, and her reply, accepting the invita- 
tion ; Oliver Cromwell to Maceeady, asking the latter’s opinion 
as to his probable success should he, then a young man, give up the 
brewing business, and go on the stage ; and Macready to Crom- 
well, te lling him plainly that he couldn’t expect more Gm-p a 
sm i ijug a night at Pantomime time, but might make something extra 
by sitting as a model for a Big Head. 


THE I-DEAL V. THE DEAL BOATMAN. j 

{An Illusion Dispelled.) 

I knew him well. Not that I had ever seen him in the flesh— 
but I had read often and often of him. I knew his “ grand massive 
face, furrowed with care, and exposure to a thousand storms. Yet 
strong and self-reliant as the face of a man who nightly wrestled 
with death/’ ( From “ Braving the Breakers A story in the Christ- 
mas number of the St. John's Wood Gazette.) I knew his presence 
of mind, his great calmness in moments of peril. I could see him, i 
“lashed to the tiller, with the pitiless storm howling, around him, | 
and the fiery waves leaping and boiling high over him, yet did he j 
look forth into the night, and guide his boat as skilfully as a keeper I 
in the Zoological Gardens might direct the untamed elephant.” 

( From i ‘ Saved from the Barque ; or, Worse than its Bite ” A Novel.) 
And I knew of his honesty and Ms courage. Were not their reputa- 
tions world-wide ? 

****** 

It was very dark now, and the storm was shrieking with [increased 
rage across the breakers. 

A crowd had collected on the beach, and all stood gazing out to sea. 

“ Heaven help them poor souls as is abroad this night,” said the 
old boatman, and dashed a tear from Ms eye. 

“ Amen ! ” said the crowd solemnly. 

Every second they heard the minute guns. 

Then the doomed sMp burnt blue-lights. 

“Splice my bowsprit I” shrieked the clear-eyed old Boatman, 
“but it is the Mary Jane that is breaking up on tbe Goodwins.” 

The tall figure of the Colonel was in the midst of the group. 

“ It is the Mary Jane , and on board her is my mother-in-law.” 

They respected his grief, and there was silence, only broken by the* 
mad fury of the waves. 

“A thousand pounds l” cried the Colonel, who had only been 1 
recently married, “ to the man who rescues my mother-in-law I ” 
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TRUE DOMESTIC SYMPATHY. 

Wife of his Bosom {after learning that he has lost a fortune on the Stock Ex- 
change). “ Will you promise me one thing ? ” 

Be {repentant). “ What ? Never to enter the City more ? ” 

She. “ No, Darling — but that you won’t be discouraged, and will try 
AGAIN I ” 


But before tbe words were out of bis lips. Bill Warmer bad hastily divested 
bimself of his tall bat, and patent-leather boots, and with a rope in one band, 
was gallantly swimming tbe seven miles of disturbed ocean that separated tbe 
wreck from tbe land. 

It seemed years to tbe anxious lookers-on ; but^ seven miles against wind 
and tide take some swimming, even to an experienced boatman like Bill 
Walmer ; and it was fully twenty minutes before a tug at tbe rope indicated 
that be bad reached tbe wreck. Then they began to haul in. 

And they hauled in Bill Walmer, who was closely embracing tbe fainting 
figure of a female. 

“ Saved I ” cried tbe Colonel. “ Brave heart, brave heart ! ” 

“ I promised a tbonsand ponnds to tbe man who saved my mother-in-law. 
William Walmer, the tbonsand pounds are yours. Take them I ” 

“ Sir,” said Walmer, with a pride that ennobled Ms homely features, “take 
back your wealth. I have done my duty. I need no gold for it.” 

* * * 4 * $ 4 ? 

I determined to see my hero, tbe Deal Boatman, face to face, I would gaze 
into Ms bold eyes, I would wring Ms honest band. I arrived at Deal. I 
hurried to tbe beach. There, on a bench, I .saw sitting my Deal Boatman. 
I sat on tbe bench and remarked — 

1 ‘ Fine weather, my hearty tar.” 

“Dang tbe foine weather. What’s tbe use of foine weather when there 
ain’t no soul in tbe place.” 

“ Yon ’ve bad a good season, I hope ? ” 

“ A mangy set o’ scrubs down here. Why, look you, there was a cove adown 
’ere with a family. No end of babbies and nnsses and governesses, and be says 
to me, * I am going to stop here a longish time, and 1 wants a safe, steady, 
’onest boatman to go fishing with.’ So says I, I am yer man ; ’ and we goes 
out together, and be pulls out a couple of letters, and reads them to Ms wife, 
and be says to me, * My man, one of these ’eTe letters is from Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,’ and I says, * Oh, he be jiggered 1 ’ and be laughs and says * ’Tother ’s 
from Mir. Pope, and I knowed what a Q,.C. was, having been in Maidstone, 
but never mind, and I says, ‘ What’s Ms game?’ and be says, ‘Why he’s 
the great man in tbe Anti-Tobacco Society,’ and I says, c Ob, lor’ I ’ and 
thought what a nice cheerful lot I’d got ’old of.” 


“ And they bad good sport, I hope ? ” I put in. 

“ What do you think ?— as they thinks it funny to say 
at Margate. Was I a going to row out a lon£ way and 
choose a good spot for a party wh® hadn’t neither a jar 
of beer or a pinch of baccy on board ? Not me I ” 

Somehow or other tMs conversation didn’t exactly fit 
in with my preconceived notions of the Beal Boatman, 
but as yet I did not despair, so began again. 

“ They prophesy stormy weather, and in that case I 
fear we shall be hearing of some more wrecks on those 
sands there.” 

“ So much the better.” 

I wasn’t wrong. He yearned for the storm, to show 
Ms courage, Ms heroism. He longed once again to fight 
the elements. It was Ms ardent desire once more to 
rescue Hfe. Great heart I Gallant soul I How I had 
wronged him ! 

“ That ’s to say if they be decent wrecks.” 

“ Decent wreoks ? ” I inquired. 

“ Wrecks, with a bit of stuff about ’em. There was 
one ’ere the other day ; and we went out, and brought 
seven coves ashore; and, bless me, if they weren’t High- 
talians : and all we got was twenty quid a-pieee, bless 
their eyes ! ” 

“ Then you think of money ? ” 

“ In oourse. What should I think of ? Do yon thfrnk 
l am such a blanked old fool as go off on a beast of a 
night, if there weren’t money ’anging to it ? Do yon 
think I cares one solitary curse whether them coves was 
drownded or not ? Do you take me for a idjiot, as ought 
to be in Canterbury Asylum ? ” 

“ But your great courage, your noble pluck ? ” 

“Pluck, Sir; it’s luck you mean. Some coves has 
luck. I have only had one bit tMs year. Me and my 
mates was off Bamsgate, and there was a yacht taken 
in a calm as ’ad broken her bowsprit, and a swell on 
board sings out, ‘If you’ll tow me into Bamsgate 
Arbour, you shall ’ave a sovereign, my lads I’ ‘Tow 
yourself,’ says I. £ I can’t,’ says he, °Ave got no 
dingey ? ’ 1 Do it for fifty quid,’ says I. * Go to blazes I ’ 
says be, and goes below. Then he comes up again, and 
says, ‘ A fiver, my men ! ’ ‘ We are enjoying the hocian 
breezes,’ says I, ‘ and ain’t in no hurry ! ’ Well, to make 
a long story short, he paid thirty-five at last ; and it 
was only a half-mile pull.” 

The world was out of joint. Anything might happen. 

One of my illusions was gone for ever. My faith was 
shattered. How I struggled to say “ You have a vote,” 
I know not. 

“ In course I have, or, rather, I had. I should just like 
to get ’old of that Mr. Goldsmidt, shouldn’t I treat him 
| like a conger heel ? ” 

“ I didn’t understand yon quite.” 

“ Why, I should pitch ’im on them stones there, and 
dance on Ms ’ead. What call has he got to deprive 
honest brave sailors as faces the perils of death of their 
living? We have alius been bribed and alius would 
have been but for Mm. And who is tMs ’ere blooming 
Mr. June, who says I ain’t to have no certificate ? ” 

“He is the CMef Commissioner. But why are you 
to have no certificate ? ” 

“ ’Cos he says so. I had a five-pun note from the 
Tories, and a beggarly couple of sovereigns from t’other 
side, and they guv it me ’cos I am a honest man, and 
they knowed ifc. But Lor’ love you, a honest, brave man, 
as we Deal boatmen is well beknown to be, has no chance 
nowadays. Yon aren’t goin’, are yer ? You don’t mean 
to say you are goin’ away after all tMs talk without 
giving me the price of a quart and a screw. What ! 
Well, then, a bob. A gentleman would { have made it 
arf-a-crown, but an honest, brave man nowadays ” 


N.B. 

“ Thoughts op a Sitter.” — The Second Thoughts will 
be in Next Week. Great treat in store, Second Thoughts 
being proverbially the best. 


HOW THEY HEAD IT. 

French Republican Motto j ust now— Liberty, Equality, 
and No “ Fraternity.” 


“ Dry' Beading.” — Not the Barometer for last week. 
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FROM OUR PUBLIC BOX. 

Isr a paragraph leader, “ The Prince of Waxes,” supplied to the Times 
(Oct. 23), we suppose by the regular Court Newsman, and perhaps edited quite 
in a friendly way, by Mr. Barrett, the Manager of the Theatre mentioned, 
we read : — 

“The Prince and Princess of Wales, and Prince John of G-lucksburg and Suite, 
honoured the Court Theatre with their presence on Saturday evening. The Prince of 
Wales paid Madame Modjesra high compliments as to her acting, and expressed his 
admiration of the excellent manner in which the piece had been put on the stage by 
Mr. Barrett.” 

Nothing could he better than this, for all the members of the Royal Family 
are known to be excellent judges of a good thing, and a published list of their 
several opinions on the leading entertainments of the hour, would not fail to 
be an immense boon to the wary playgoer. 

Moreover, it might even prove a decided advertisement for the performances 
themselves. We would suggest the following specimens : — 

Prince Christian last night honoured the Lyceum Theatre with his presence. 
At the close of the first Act His Royal Highness sent for Mr. Arthur Matthison, 
and expressed to him the distinguished disturbance he had experienced at his 
ghastly deportment. Later in. the evening His Royal Highness privately con- 
gratulated Mr. Irvtng on the exalted excellence of the arrangements he had 
made for the care of the umbrella^ 

The Grand . Dnke of ^ Hesse and Prince Leopold "paid yesterday afternoon 
a visit to the Polytechnic Institution. On emerging from the diving-bell, their 
Ro^ai Highnesses both^ conveyed to the Directors severally an expression of 
their dumbfounded delight at the comfortable and roomy character of the 
conveyance, as well as their restrained satisfaction at the sudden appearance 
of the Seal at the bottom. 

Prince WixmM of Prussia and Suite visited the Folly Theatre on Saturday | 
evening last. Before leaving the house His Royal Highness expressed to 
Mr. Iooxe the majestic merriment the whole party had experienced in following I 
the story of the Upper Crust carefully, with an Ollendorff, and two Dictionaries. 

iik e iSi • the partioulp models. For general purposes, however, 
perhaps riie following will be found the most useful 

™ f™? of Waxes, having lately visited several of the leading 
t^ s ^p 0116 °* two occasions availed himself of the oppor- 
'.l u **** m thus offered him of graciously encouraging distinguished artistic merit 


by a few kind and well-chosen words of courteous 
private recognition. It is, therefore, with sedate satis- 
faction that His Royal Highness has been apprised of 
the exalted nse for advertising purposes that has been 
made of his condescension ; a use that has to him all 
the double-barrelled delicacy of an exceedingly high 
compliment. 

ARCADES AMBO; 

OR, WHAT IT HAS COME TO! 

Scene — A British Borough at the close of a Parlia- 
mentary contest . 

Candidate {beyond reproach , scanning items of his hotel 
bill). Ha! I see you have charged me seventy-seven 
guineas a week for my room. Eleven guineas a night 
for my bed I That’s stiff, eh ? 

Landlady ( above suspicion , smilingly explaining). Why, 
no, Sir. It ’s our usual charge, Sir, at — at — this season. 

Candidate [ cheerfully ). An I Yes, I daresay. Yes — 
but what ’s this ? Five pounds fourteen for a mutton- 
chop ! 

Landlord . With the potatoe, Sir P 

Candidate {brightly). To be sure; of course. I didn’t 
see the potatoe. I beg] your pardon — But, eh ? — This 
sherry ? 

Landlord. Fifteen guineas a bottle, Sir? I don't 
think we ’ve charged you more. Allow me. I hope you 
found it a pleasant wine. 

Candidate [cordially). Excellent. Yery round in the 
mouth. Yery! [referring once more to bill.) Hum — 
Boot-cleaning, now ? — That seems a little high? 

Landlord. Seven-and-sixpence the pair? I don't 
think, we can call that much out of the way ? It ’s the 
usual charge — at 

Candidate [jovially). At this season — eh? 

Landlord . ’M — precisely — Sir I But if you would wish 
us to— to take off a trifle ? 

Candidate [enthusiastically). Oh dear no ! Not for 
worlds I There; we won’t talk about it. Let’s see, —what 
is it ? Six hundred pounds. A mere trifle for a man 
who spends his money free and easy like me. Here,— 
I ’ve very stupidly somehow left my cheque-book in 
town ; but give me a bit of paper, and we ’ll settle it. 

[Does so, and is quite happy — till the Commission. 


| Dulce est Dis-slippery in Loco. 

The Athenceum, in its record of recent scientific pro- 
ceedings, informs us that at a meeting of the — 

“ Qubxett Microscopical, Oct. 22, Mr. F. Crisp exhibited 
an improved form of bottle slide.” 

Of course the Members all dined together afterwards, 
in order to test Brother Crisp’s latest invention. They 
wouldn’t let such an opportunity slide, even though the 
bottle did. It was very slippery walking home that 
evening; and a microscopic eye was required to detect 
various lamp-posts; and “ Qnekett” became a very 
difficult word to pronounce clearly. 

A Novelty. 

We learn from a weekly and very serious contem- 
porary of the existence of— 

“ A Novel Occupation. — France has just invented a new 
occupation. A man goes about the streets of Paris bearing a 
small tray, a pack of cards, a set of dominoes, and a dice- 
box. With tms stock-in-trade the man, who styles himself 
* L’ Amateur,’ goes to the houses of invalids or idle persons, and 
for a small fee plays games with them.” 

“Beautiful ideal” said Mrs. Ramsbotham, Jun., 
who is not quite perfect in her French pronunciation. 
“ Of course he must be one of the gamins of Paris ! ” 

O Chiminey ! ! 

“ The Patent Ramoneux Co. (Limited).” First rule 
of the Association. — “Every member to make a clean 
sweep of himself on Sunday.” Does the Company still 
eagist? , . 

What the French Republic is Mabxng Itself.— 
Small by Decrees. 


ToCobssspoveekss.— 'FW Editor does not hold himself bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In no ease can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 
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TWO COMIC OPERAS. 

Had the Librettist, in adapting Les Jfousquetaires au Convent, 
remembered the good old farce of The B^rdma-Sch^r h and trans- 
formed the French piece into somethirar thoroughly English, the 
“ book” might have been less objectionable than it is at present. 

La TAe Boarding-School the characters are drawn with a 
broadly* humorous touch, and there is plenty of scope for good 

rollicking fun of a gen- 
x — uine farcical character. 

I The Mousquetaires is a 

^g|Bp dull comic Opera: the plot ! 

%JHT is^ slight, the dialogue 

(after the first little spark } 
T M Jp, savours of vulgarity, and 

tie i^>lMbin^ is neither 

CVi ^ niuch delights the Grallery, 

Knave and Abbe— a vest Low and behaves in a way 

Churchman. as out of keeping with 

the particular situation 
in which he shonld preserve Ms disguise as it is with the spirit of a 
work that, at least, professes to be a Comic Opera I Heavens! Imagine 
Count Almaviva talking of JRosina as “ a scorcher,” or Bo&ina replying 
to some question with “ Hot for Itosey l ” There are several objection- 
able lines, but there is one— or there was on the first night— which 
ought never to have been passed over by the Licenser if it existed 
in the original MS. sent in to Mm. Its introduction, to say the 
least of it, is offensive to good taste. Let us hope that the Librettist 
erred through ignorance of the 
original line he was parodying, 
which, in all probability he attri- 

buted to Shaespeare. . u.]|A 

The instrumentation is good, and v, 

the accompaniments melodious; 

but the airs — with the exception of {S. \ 

Mr. Celia’s song, wMeh does not V&A 

belong to the Opera at all, and is by *7 

another composer,— are decidedly 

commonplace and ineffective. The : *' 4 

chorus is well trained, the girls 

are pretty, the dresses bright, and \\ 'h { ' 

the opening is so lively as to make / \ \ ) ^ I t \ v 

the remainder doubly disappoint- Vjsj & ''i J&A 

ing. Miss Alice Max does too > ki'mt'r 

much, and Mile. Sylvia does , ' 

too little. The noble Comte was C/J"' ** vj 

represented bya. Gentleman who The Musketeer— and Hun 

may^ he described as a Confi- like him. 

dential Amateur. He steadily 

refused to face the audience, and delivered all his asides, as most 
important secrets, to the Yioloneello-player in the corner, who, 
judging from Ms studied indifference, had probably heard them all 
before. The Comte was the one funny thing in the Comic Opera. * 
Miss Clara Graham, first as! a mous- 
quetaire and then as a nun, looked very 
j SjPj jfc pretty, and acted carefully. The scenes 

call for no special remark. 

The music ’s by Yabney, 
lf/f, A* • The words are by Farnie. 

And there ? s an end of it. If it turns into 




The Musketeer— and Hun 
like HIM. 


a success, we shall not he surorised, seeing 
W that Olivette has succeeded, though we I 
JL fancy that in this latter case Miss St. J ohn ! 

Va is the cMef attraction. It will he some 

XX# . IpSiB time before we get a rival to Les Cloches 
f it CbrwewiZfe. 

$$ Billee Taylor ^ at the Imperial, is quite 

A _ another affair. It is in two Acts, well put 

Plain and Coloured in on the stage, ^charming old English 
this Stoyle. dresses designed by a Frenchman (M. Pilo- 

tell) and made by a French firm (Auguste 
& Cie.) • There are a few pretty tunes, some well-executed choruses, 


: ; s 

Charity begins at Home. 


ingeniously devised accompaniments, and no offence in plot or 
dialogue from beginning to end. Why was it called “ Billee” 

wMeh suggests burlesque when it is 

p, described as a “Comic Opera”? This 
is irritating. With every wish to 
give a most sincere and hearty welcome 
to an English librettist and composer, 
s- A' we are sorry that Messrs. Stephens— a 
name of good omen so near the Houses of 
; f \W^' r -A ' Parliament— and Solomon— who ought 

j ^ )hy'y to inherit a share of the hereditary wis- 
\ f ^ dom — should have deliberately chosen to 

* fA ' __ follow so closely in the footprints of 

‘ L,\ , : Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, as to 

I f * , f . Jr convey either the idea of hold rivalry or 

: intentional compliment. Had Messrs. 

* 3T \ - Stephens and Solomon adapted Messrs. 
; « ‘ ^ Gilbert and Sullivan’s names to their 

jA ^ own, and described themselves as Messrs. 

^ Gilphens and Sullimon, we should have 

Charity begins at Home, known what to expect; but though we 
may regret that Masters Stephens and 
Solomon should have chosen to enter themselves as pupils in this 
particular school, yet, as the hoys insist on a competitive examina- 
tion, we are hound to place them in the first 

class and award them a prize. But Billee— 

(Why Bilfec ? Yery annoying !)— is not the «[1 l TTa " 1 

measure either of their ambition or their «*LJ 
capabilities. /ll§| ^|||g 

The music is light and pretty, hut provok- 'JffpSiL ||1P 
ingly like * ‘ something you ’ve heard before,’ ’ 

wMeh in itself has been found by eminent 

composers a sure element of success when (illlk 

combined with original treatment. The most 
original, and happily the best thing in the 
whole piece is the Chant of Charity girls — A 

their chorus— unaccompanied, describing j J JOT A\ 

their duties, to which the orchestra plays / 1 A \ 

“Amen.” This is excellent. idjff 

Master Solomon has evidently taken a 
great fancy to one of the learned Dr. Sul- 
liyan’s tunes in Cox and Box — “ Three <^JS«Swr 
years ago ”— as he has given us an inkling - < 
of it first in Billee Taylor's song— (Why 

BSLLee ? Provoking!) — and a second time in ® I3a Minsinging Lane. 
Mr. Stoxle’s song, “ AU for the sake of 
Eliza” where Master Solomon seems really; quite sorry to part with 
the original model and substitute anything of his own. When 

Mr. Stoyle began it with Solo- 

S mon, we finished with Sullivan. 

Sir Mincing Lane (Mr. Arthur 
Williams) tells us “how he be- 
came” what he is, just as Mr. 
Gilbert’s characters do. 

The stage business at the Imperial 
is so over-elaborated as to become 
more wearisome than what we are 
now accustomed to at the Strand and 
Globe, where the perpetual mechani- 
cal motion of the chorus is now of an 
idiotic stereotyped pattern. 

But even played as it is — by the 
way little Miss Chambers is charm- 
ing in it— those who are fond of this 
form of Opera in this “ school ” will 
be highly delighted with Billee— 
(Why Billee? Most worrying!) — 
Billy and Arry- bella 5 ing. Taylor, and, 


Billy and Arry- bella’ ing. 


Spite of all temptations 
From other recreations, 

will rush to see the Prize work, by Masters H. P. Stephens and 
Solomon, now performing at the Imperial. 


Come at Last! 

In the list of the Banquet given by the late Lord Mayor to the 
Royal Academy on Wednesday, the last names are Mr. and Mrs. 
Manners. Don’t we all recollect how in childhood’s happy but 
gluttonous hours we were invariably bidden to leave the last piece in 
the dish for Mr. Manners ? Mr. Manners was by polite fiction 
always supposed to come late, and here he is at the Mansion House 
actually last I What an excellent lesson to the Aldermen and the 
regular City feeders who had preceded them. Let us hope that these 
dilatory but distinguished guests had been duly provided for, and 
that something was left for Mr. and, of course, Mrs. Manners. 


vol. lyxix. 
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EXDYMION. 

(A poetic fragment, apparently in imitation of Keats, puked up in the 
neighbourhood of JBtugJiendi n . ) 

A Tints' for fiction is a joy for ever, 

Its charm -with age increases ; it will never 

Pass into prosiness, but still will keep 

Seclusion roseate for us, and a sleep 

Full of high dreams, and hopes and ardent breathing. 

Therefore in my retirement am I wreathing 

A flowery fiction to delight the earth. 

Spite of JElad triumph, of the unhappy dearth 
Of Tory voters, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the bungling and word-darken’d ways 
Of Old V erbosity : yes, in spite of all, 

Bright shapes of splendour, move away the pall 
From my calm spirit. Such he whom the Moon 
On Latmos stooped to kiss ; a blessed boon 
For simple shepherd ; such high souls whose wills 
Sway the “ green ” world they dwell in, and whose quills, 

In the cold shade of opposition, make 
Things hot for their rivals, who in office quake 
At the dread Nemesis that o’er them looms ; 

And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 
One pictures for a, Party not yet dead, 

For all the tales in penny papers read— 

Those spouting pumps of washy mental drink, 

Poured daily out for dolts who dare not think. 

I do not merely feel these presences 
When high in power ; no, e’en as the scant tress 
That curls o’er aged temples becomes soon 
Dear as youth’s flowing locks, so, like the Moon, 

Romance’s reflex lustre, though not quite 
The Suu of sway, becomes a cheering light 
Unto my soul, bound unto me so fast, 

That, whether skies he bright or overcast, 

It always shall be with me till I die. 

So ’tis with pleasure purposeful that I 
Will tell the story of Endymiou. 

-jf 


No more Veterans I 

Among the new arrangements comprised in the recently instituted 
** Army Organisation,” is a rule requiring Captains to retire at the 
comparatively early age of forty. The greatest Captain of this, if 
not any age and country, fought his most famous battle at the age 
of forty-seven. Suppose he had had to retire! But it’s absurd! 
He never would have retired when the enemy was to the fore. 


Irish Rent Charge. — A Ball Cartridge. 


SIXPENCE A MILE. 

When an indignant Londoner complains that London has the 
worst supply of the worst cabs of any city claiming to be civilised, 
Ee forgets the conditions under winch the Cabman works. The 
Cabman is the one labourer whose hire is regulated by a meddling 
Government. In hail, rain, or sun, pushing through the block ox 
Cheapside or galloping along an open road, his fare, according to 
Act of Parliament, is always the same. The usual result follows. 
When the fogs come on, or the snow lies upon the ground, he retires 
sulkily to his home, and leaves the Metropolis cabless. 

Over-regulated by Government, and patronised by a few philan- 
thropists, he is now worried by Vestries. A few charitable people 
have subscribed to provide him with “ Shelters,” which are erected 
in certain districts by permission of ^the local authorities. These 
Shelters are Arks of Refuge in which he can get tea, coffee, and food, 
and warm himself between one journey and another ; that is, if he 
•stops in a neighbourhood where the Vestry is not opposed to Shelters. 
The Vestry of St. George’s, which watches over Pimlico, appears to 
object to such structures— at least the tradesmen majority of that 
body have carried a resolution to remove a Shelter, which was much 
needed, near Victoria Station. < A generous lady, with the appro- 
priate name of Trotter, provided this Shelter, and it was erected 
near the Station until the Railway Directors found that it conflicted 
with the legal rights of their Refreshment Contractor. It was then 
removed to Stockbridge Terrace. Some of the inhabitants objected 
to this site. Sixteen hundred cabmen petitioned in its favour. The 
Vestry (the tradesmen majority) listened to the inhabitants, and the 
unfortunate Shelter was removed. After being nearly offered to the 



A GENEROUS TRIUMPH. 

cc What ’s wrong between you and Smythe, that you don’t 

SPEAK ? ” 

“ Haw I Fact is, we were both Wivais for the hand of the 

SAME YOUNG LADY— A OELEBWATED BEAUTY, YOU KNOW ! — AND — 
WELL, I DON’T WANT TO BWAG, BUT I GOT THE BEST OF IT. POOR 
Smythe l ” 

<fi My dear Fellow, a thovsajw congratulations ! ” 

“ Thanks awf’ly ! We both Proposed last week, you know, 

AND SHE ACCEPTED— A — HIM t” 


St. Paneras Station, it was decided to pack it away, and at present it 
awaits another decision of the guardians of Pimlico. 

As the Cabmen’s Shelter Society has now between twenty and 
thirty structures of this kind erected temporarily in various parts of 
London, it is not easy to see why that Wilderness of Stucco, known 
generally as “Pimlico,” should deny the sixteen hundred Cabmen 
this little harmless comfort. There is nothing in the new-born 
respectability of Pimlico to justify this exclusiveness ; and we presume 
the older element of the neighbourhood is not consulted on these 
questions. If the S eldom-at- Home Secretary would carry Molly- 
Coddling legislation in Cabs a step farther, and provide Shelters or 
Stables for cab-horses and cabs, as well as for Cabmen, he might 
help to justify the interference of Government in a particular trade, 
ana help the grumbling Londoner to a superior class of vehicle. 


* {c Ads” and Ends. 

We have several gems from the Emerald Isle. They are mostly 
applications for Land Agencies, which in itself would speak volumes 
for the peaceable prospects of the country, were it not for the general 
iusistauce on the applicants’ qualifications as good shots. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen taken from the Dublin Daily Express 

LAND AGE N’T, or Assistant in a Laud Agent’s Office. — An 
energetic Gentleman, trained as above; also has experience in the 
practical working of land ; first-class reference ; good shot with revolver. 

In many districts a Land Agency can scarcely be a comfortable 
berth; and it may be the very reverse. 
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BURGER AND BOUCICAULT. 


jsg&g. » Since our notice of The Cor - 

JtfBHBn « l sican Brothers at the Lyceum 

/Ki we have received numerous re- 
Jmfm Tf dMEffil plies to the query concerning 

the origin of the line “The 
i/ dead travel fast.” As the 

mlRp words in question seemed to he 

vgjB^Vip flit rather an adaptation of an idea 

than an exact^ quotation^from 

f^pf )t/ A* reply ” which should convince 

, |P§J| |® Z/ -as that Mr. Bouctoault had 

'"Mlffodif really intended to quote Bur- 

B^SHb W &'^ r gee, and here we have proof 

lifwl IfS , rfrl positive in Fotes art A Queries , 

ft ll Mbm W from which we make the foi- 

JgS m Wfflr Sf lowing extract : — 

* '* fZ - 1 W § ci ‘ The dead travel past.’— 

S m In j Punch, Oct. 2, is a critique on 

If 8 vhT Mr. Irving’s production, of The 

S S ^ Corsican Brothers at the Lyceum 

fa S _ WL jc'Z Theatre, in which is the following 

fUL fl» jpfr. sentence: 4 By the way, Mr. Bouci- 

S S GAULT makes Barbyang say, “ The 

1 dead travel fast,” which is about 

“ UarLixxxzD ” <! Limited ” the one good line in the piece — 

Lorrr. Lottey. only, where did it come from?* 

Mr. Irving uses the version brought out by Charles Kean at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, Feb. 24, 1S52, but in another version of the drama that was 
published at that time I find the following : — 

“ 1 Ifont. How can you possibly have obtained these sad details so quickly ? 
tie Bab. You forget the ballad of Burger, Monsieur— ■“ The dead travel 
fast.” ’ 


Q, And what is the Northern Boundary of Greece ? 

A. Turkish regulars, and a very natural unwillingness on the 
part of the Greeks to come to closer quarters with them. 

Q. What are the chief products of Italy ? 

A. National Debt, huge ironclads, hundred-ton guns, grapes, and 
Garibaldians. But I ’in afraid I can’t stop to answer any more of 
' your questions just now. Yon ’ll find everything you want— though 
I not half as good as I could give it you— in any Elementary Geo- 
graphy ; mind and get one of Lord Salisbury’s hig maps, be sure 
you don’t mistake Greece for Sicily, and there you are. Ta ! Ta ! 


“ This answers JK>. Bunch's question. “Cuthbert Bede.” 

Whose was “ the other version ” ? By the way, quoting poetry is 
rather out of keeping with the character of a gay Corsican sportsman 
like Fa rh yang. Thanks to Mr. Cuthbert Bede, who is evidently 
nourishing, and not in the least “ verdant green.” 


EASY GEOGRAPHY POE BEGINNERS. 

Question . Now, will you first kindly inform me what, and also 
where, is the Mediterranean Sea ? 

Answer . With the greatest pleasure. The Mediterranean Sea is 
where it used to be— somewhere on the road to India, and somewhere 
between Europe, Asia, Africa, Malta, and (I think) America, but 
I ’m not quite sure about America. The three most important coun- 
tries that it washes are Italy, Greece, and Turkey. It has been en- 
gaged in washing Turkey from the very earliest ages, but it doesn’t 
seem to have got it all clean yet. The chief nse to which this most 
convenient piece of water is generally put is as a theatre for Naval 
Demonstrations, and other histrionic performances. At the present 
moment it is being used for a Concert, in which all the Great rowers 
take a share. To be followed by a “ Screaming Earce,” in which 
the chief performers will he Turks and Albanians, entitled Dulcigno ; 
or, Don't you wish you may get it f 

Q. What are the limits of European Turkey ? 

A . Turkey is bounded on the north by rising Nationalities, and on 
the south by broken pledges ; on the west by the Naval Demonstra- 
tion, and on the east by the Black Sea Fleet. 

Q. Why are these Nationalities that you have just mentioned 
called “rising” Nationalities? 

A. Obviously because of a curious natural habit which they 
possess, of rising in revolt against Turkey on the slightest provoca- 
tion, or none at all. 

Q. What are the chief products of Turkey ? 

A. Pachas and Promises. The latter are always broken, while 
the former, unfortunately, *hre — kept. 

Q. Can you tell me what is the form of Government in Turkey ? 

A. Of course I can I Anything you like to ask. Turkey hasn’t 
got much Government of any sort. What there is, is framed on the 
amiable principle of taxing the people heavily for protection to life 
and property, and then leaving lire and property entirely unpro- 

Q. Is there any other Country in Europe with at all a similar form 
of Government? 

-4. Yes— Breland. 

S’ ig — or o-agkt to he— Turkey’s National Motto ? 

betweenme^ 0 * 4 * 18 W ^ 00< * 68 n °t a penny to choose 

Q. For what is Greece chiefly celebrated ? 

A, Leonidas and Lord Byron. 


“OLD KING COAL” AND THE EOG DEMON. 

Well, yes, Old King Coal is a jolly old soul, 

And ’twill be a long time ’ere the world wags without him ; 

But he needs Constitutional check and control, ^ 

And so do the minions he ’s gathered about him. 

The rollicking autocrat isn’t King Log, 

But his rule ’s not all rosy, a thing to remember, 

When finding we meet with the first of the fog 
’Ere we part with the last of September. 

The Smoke Fiend, his comrade, ’s a murderous ghoul, 

With long patient London is playing Old Gooseberry, 

Soot- columns foul, belched from chimney and cowl, 

The town in a stench as of long stagnant ooze bury. 

Gets London immenser, grow denser and denser 
Its fog-veil, less easy and wholesome for breathing, 

As though fetid fumes from some demon-swung censer 
The town in miasma were wreathing. 

Still lengthens, still strengthens, the sway of the pest, 

Its malodorous puffings still smoke us and choke ns, 

Till each of us feels he ’s a flue for a chest 
From Michaelmas right on to March and the crocus. 

Five months of asphyxia out of the year, 

With dark as of Tophet, and smells as of sewage, 

Are rather too much. Who will help London clear 
Of the Smoke Demon’s annual brewage ? 

’Tis long ’eTe a Londoner’s patience will fail ; 

But ’tis hard half the year to live silent and placid 

In darkness Egyptian, with nought to inhale 
But unconsumed carbon, and sulphurous acid. 

How long shall we vainly assistance invoke ? 

How long must we how to this Autocrat grim knee ? 

Our City disfigured, its populace choked, 

A prey to the Ghoul o± the Chimney ? 

Let Science and Law take the matter in hand, 

The former has ever for victory thirsted : 

And will she sit silent in impotence bland. 

By coal fires and chimney reek utterly worsted? 

Death’s jackal, disease’s sworn ally, the friend 
Of discomfort, and dirt, and destruction Fiend Fog is. 

’Tis time to take thought, and the tyranny end 
Of this blackest of Babylon’s Bogies ! 


Satisfactory Solution. 

An* Extractor sends us the following cutting from The Standard 
in full bloom : — 

A Well-educated young SAILOR (four years a,s apprentice and two 
years second mate), a total abstainer from birth, REQUIRES a SITUA- 
TION in London ; good writer ; undeniable references. 

How can he “ abstain from birth” ? This is what “ Extractor ” 
wants to know. Clearly a very wide-awake sailor is one who will 
always be on the watch, and never go to sleep; and so “birth” 
is simply a misprint for “b^rth.” This solves the mystery. That 
he should be a second mate does not necessarily imply that he has 
been twice a widower. 


FROM BEDFORD TOWN. 

“They may know ‘What’s what’ in Bedford,” said the turgid 
old River, “ but I ’ll show ’em ‘ Ouse ’oo ! ’ ” And he overran his 
banking account to any extent. 


Some Photographer in New York is said to have two hundred 
and fifty-three “ distinct negatives ” of a Miss Maud Bramscombe. 
Evidently a fellow who “will not take No for an answer.” 
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QUALITY V. QUANTITY. 

Gus (to Frank, who is chaffing him about his thvn legs). u Mr bear 
Fellow, we can’t all be Cart-horses. Usefulness isn’t every- 
thing, YOU KNOW ; AND THERE MUST BE A FEW THOROUGHBREDS, 
HERE AND THERE, IF ONLY FOR THE SAKE OF ORNAMENT I ” 


OUR OWN CITY COMMISSION. 

The Chamberlain » 

Our Commissioner , What axe your principal duties, Mr. Cham- 
berlain ? 

Chamberlain . I am the Banker of the Corporation, and take care 
of their money, when they happen to have any. I keep all their 
accounts, and balance all their books— sometimes a very difficult 
operation when they are all on one side ; in fact so difficult that I am 
allowed about a dozen clerks to help me. 

0. C. Do the Corporation finances require very careful manage- 
ment ? 

Ch. Yery. I am indeed so careful notito’allow the candle to be 
burnt at both ends, that I am called the great Save- All of the Cor- 
poration. 

0. 0. You are also, I presume, their ceremonial officer ? 

Ch. No, I am not. I never stand upon ceremony, but do pretty 
much as I like. 

O. C. What other duties have you ? 

Ch. I punish refractory apprentices. I always lecture and some- 
times imprison them; and I have been told that they would rather 
have the imprisonment than the lecture. 

0. 0. Dear me 1 How very strange I That seems to suggest a 
solution of the difficulty with juvenile offenders. I will make a 
note for Sir William Harcourt. _ 

Ch. I have also power to punish bad Masters, and to give them 
two months’ imprisonment as first-class miscreants. 

0. 0. What is your salary ? 

Ch. I have no salary. 

0. 0. Dear me 1 No salary! 

Ch . No ; no salary— only an allowance. 

0. 0. What, then, is your allowance F 

Ch. From £1,500 to £2,500 per annum, dependent upon my success. 

0. 0. Will you kindly explain that ? 


Ch. I have often endeavoured, but never yet succeeded, so must 
decline any further attempt. 

0. C. As a fact, what do you receive ? 

Ch. As a fact, two thousand five hundred a year. 

0. C. Always? 

Ch. Always. 

0. C . Then you are always successful ? 

Ch. Yes, to that extent. 

O. C . Happy man I Do you give any security ? 

Ch. Oh, yes, I have two of Chubb’s best iron safes, with three keys 
to each of them, and three clerks to lock them up. 

0. C. Ah, that ’s something like. Do you find any sureties ? 

Ch. Yes, I found two last week. 

O. 0. What did yon do with them ? 

Ch, I handed them over to the Police for safe custody. 

0. 0. Dear me ! How very singular 1 Do you want your 
allowance increased ? 

Ch. Most decidedly ; but not immediately. 

0. 0. Why not immediately ? 

Ch. Well, sometimes we consider it more prudent to ask for a lump 
i sum, on account, as it were. 

0. 0. Have you lately had a lump sum presented to you ? 

Ch. Yes. 

0. C. How much? 

Ch. £2,500. 

0. 0. Dear me ! the Corporation seem to be very liberal masters. 
Ch. They are not my masters. 

O. C. Not your masters I Then who are ? 

Ch. The Liverymen of London, the most important constituency 
in the whole kingdom. 

0. 0. How so, Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Ch. They elect the Lord Mayor, they elect the Sheriffs, they elect 
four Members of Parliament, and they elect Me. It takes only one 
day to elect an M.P., it takes fifteen to elect a Chamberlain. 

O. 0. You speak of the Livery as a model constituency ? 

Ch. Yes, certainly. 

0. C. Have I not heard of Long-Shoremen as a part of your 
model constituency ? 

Ch. Probably. 

O. 0. Pray what is a Long-ShoTeman ? 

Ch. I believe “Nuttall” defines him to be a poor Liveryman, 

! occupied along the shore of the river, who has the reputation of 
| selling his vote at elections. 

I 0. 0. What is about the present 'price of a Long-Shoreman’s 
vote? 

Ch. I am quite unable to answer. 

0. 0. What was it when you were elected ? 

Ch. Those small details have quite escaped my memory, 

O. 0. What did your election cost you r 
Ch. I have quite forgotten. 

O. 0. You cau ascertain, I suppose ? 

Ch. No ; all my papers relating thereto were unfortunately burnt. 
0. 0. (compassionately). Dear me I 
Ch. (sympathetically). Quite so ! 

0. 0. From what I gather, Mr. Chamberlain, there seem to be 
several little mysteries in the constitution of the Corporation some- 
what difficult of comprehension. 

Ch. Yes— (quietly)— I’m one of ’em. 

0. 0. On what ground, pray, did you base your application for a 
grant of money ? 

Ch. The great rise in the price of butter. 

0. C. The price of butter r 

Ch. Yes; t have to use very large quantities when admitting 

S ” men to the Freedom of the City, and I have^ great difficulty in 
g “ fresh ” butter for these interesting occasions. 

0. C. Any thing further ? 

Ch. Nothing further. 

0. 0. You may retire, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Ch. Thank you, I have no wish to retire. 

0. C. I mean you may go, 

Ch. Oh, thank you. 

[ [Goes off to a Meeting of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Bulls and Bears of Capel Court. 


ON THE CARDS, 

The Prince of Monaco has prohibited for the future the shooting 
of game in his dominions. Determined sportsmen will, therefore, 
now have no alternative hut to make their own . 


IRELAND FOR IRISH. 

A plot that most of Erin’s Peasantry would gladly own to is a 
Plot of Land entirely to himself. He ’d have no other conspirators 
engaged on such a plot as that. 
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A DIRGE FOR THE DAIRY. 

[After Tennyson — and a Talk uith 
the Meg istrar* Genera l ) 

Milk! Milk! Milk! 

Just a drop in thy depths, 0 
tea! — 

Yet I feel that none would he 
b e tter 

0 far, far better for me ! 

Don’t I envy the fisherman lad 
Who can keep infection at bay, 

And take, with the sailor boy i 
At breakfast, hot rum, eVryf 
day ! j 

For, on stately ships they can’t j 
buy 

What a fever- ward soon would i 

fiU. 

So, it’s 0 for a pint of “best 
Swiss ” canned , 

Which, though sugared, won’t 
make one ill ! 

Then, Milk, Milk, Milk I— 

No more shall you tinge my tea. 

Since the chance of my spending 
three months in bed 
Is a little too much for me ! 


Two Griffins. 

The Daily Telegraph of Tues- 
day announced that — 

u Mr. Lbpel Griffin has arrived 
in England from Afghanistan,” 

He at once drove to Temple Bar 
Memorial to see the other Griffin. 
The latter stood up uncovered to 
receive him. Mr. Griffin does 
not return to India until Feb- 


PUNCH’S FANCY PORTRAITS -No. 7. 



THE RIGHT HON. LORD MAYOR McARTHTJR, 
M.P. for the Aborigines , 


Griffin Junior with him. 


might take And in full Costume not unlike tbe eminent Tragedian, Mr, 


J. L. TO 3LF, SO — “THERE YOU ARE, DON’T-OH-YER-KNOW.” 


BRAYO, ALDERMAN! 

In the Times’ report of the 
Thursday sittings at Guildhall 
last week we read : — 

(( After hearing some more cases of 
cruelty, Alderman Nottage said he 
could not leave the Bench without 
calling attention to the fact that all 
the cases which had been brought 
before him that day had been charges 
of cruelty to horses. He had had no 
fewer than eight defendants before 
him, and it was surprising that in a 
city like this there should be such an 
amount of cruelty. It had now come 
to this, that the Magistrates of the 
City must adopt a different course, and 
instead of fining those who so brutally 
ill-used dumb animals they would 
have to send them to prison without 
the option of a fine, so that if they 
could not feel for their horses they 
might he made to feel for themselves.’ * 

And mightn’t they have a taste 
of the whip they use so freely 
themselves just with a little knot- 
tage in it P 

Improvement on th.e Tyne. 

“ A Tynesider” announces in 
the Times , that : — 

“ The entrance to the Tyne is now 
very much improved; there is no 
bar.” 

No, of course no public-house. 
This information should gratify 
the advocates of voluntary Tem- 
perance, as well as the United 
Kingdom Alliance. 


The Lap of Luxury {at the 
Agricultural Kail). — The last one 
accomplished by the winner. 


HOW I BECAME A LORD MAYOR. 

[After a Music-Hall Model . ) 

When I was a youngster at Derry, 

I showed early sigus of success. 

I was careful of ha’pence— yes, very ; 

And I grew crops of mustard and cress. 

I never left pins in the gutter ; 

Paid cabmen exactly their fare, 

Till my friends, in astonishment utter. 

Said “ Bless ns— he ’ll end as Lord Mayor I 
That hoy will become a Lord Mayor, 

That boy will become a Lord Mayor, 

So please to remember 
The Ninth of November, 

That hoy will become a Lord Mayor.” 

Each ha’penny changed to a shilling ; 

And I think that the reason may be 
Why people in Lambeth were willing 
To give me some change as AT.P. 

So I sat in the House — where I voted 
With a highly respectable air, 

And my speeches were so little quoted— 

That the world said, “ He ’s safe for Lord Mayor ! 
That man, he ’ll become a Lord Mayor,” &c. 

Though of dear gay Sir Wilfrid’s supporters, 

The gayest, yet still, now and then, 

I am held for (in serious quarters), 

A u light ” among model young men. 

Be the work in Fiji,— spite the jokers, 

I v« always Jbeen game for a share, 

Till my Christian Friends, in white chokers, 

Have sighed, “ Oh, he must be Lord Mayor. 

That light must flare up a Lord Mayor,” &c. 

So, much to discretion beholden — 

To the social distinction that tells ; 


With my gaze on the perch that is golden, 

I shall mix, a whole twelvemonth , with Swells ! 
And as friends, who once knew me in Derry, 

See me seated at last in the chair. 

They’ll observe, “ Well, it ’s singular, very— 
But, bless us, McArthur’s Lord Mayor ! 

That boy has become a Lord Mayor, 

That boy has become a Lord Mayor ! 

So, long we ’ll remember 
This Ninth of November 
That made our McArthur Lord Mayor ! ” 


WHAT ST. GILES'S SAYS. 

> The Meddlevex Magistrates, like Alexander the Great, are 
sighing for new worlds to conquer. ' Not content with licensing and 
exterminating Music and Dancing, they are turning their attention 
to Convents and Religious Ceremonies. In a short time we may 
expect to see them trying to lay hands upon the Press, and after that 
upon Literature and Art. Lord Alfred Churchill is the moving 
spirit. With Lord Alfred on the Bench, and Lord Randolph in 
Parliament, who shall say that the perpetual £4000 per annum 
allowed to the Dukes of Marlborough has fallen upon barren 
ground ? 

We are a great and liberal country. The sun never sets upon our 
dominions. We collect and spend one hundred and twenty millions 
sterling a year, and glory in our pension list. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the snn before alluded to seldom passes over London without 
witnessing a death from absolute starvation. Last week, amongst 
other cases, an American journalist died from want of food on the 
Thames Embankment, and an English artist perished in a back 
room in Marylebone. The sun, before alluded to, would probably 
blush if a statue of the journalist, stating the cause of death t were 
raised on the Embankment, and a statue of the artist, with a similar 
inscription, were put up in the Regent’s Park. We want a few solid 
monuments of National Disgrace to teach us that Bumbledom is not 
perfect. 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 

General's Inspection . 

Lieutenant Longstop has been asked the Weight of the Soldier’s Ammunition Boots without the Laoes I — He doesn’t know ! 

“ Tableau!” 


The Licensing Authorities are not always happy in their prohibi- 
tive action. At Brighton they lately abolished a wine-bar on the 
Marine Parade, with the view of improving the neighbourhood, and 
the proprietor immediately set np a bone-and-rag shop on the same 
premises. Perhaps Lord Alfred Churchill will make a note of 
this? 

The next time (let ns hope it will be the last time) that Lord 
Alfred Churchill and his colleagues are called upon to legislate 
on Music and Dancing, they might try to copy a Somersetshire 
Magistrate, named Mr. T. E. Rogers. This Magistrate replied to 
certain Clergymen, who wished to limit the hours of village festivals, 
that he had a hearty dislike for all unnecessary restrictions on public 
liberty. He expected Governments to punish offences against order, 
instead of interfering with the legitimate freedom of purchase and 
sale. He regretted to see the Clergy banded together for the purpose 
of hampering popular recreations, and of “ making those saa whom 
the Lord has not made sad.” Mr. Bogers’ s name ought to be 
changed to Hampden. 

The Duke of Mudfobd is idle in Mud-Salad Market, but slightly 
active in Mudfordshire. The valley of the Ouse is overflowing with 
water. Nearly three hundred years ago a simple gentleman found 
more water in Hertfordshire than the county required, and at great 
cost and labour he brought it to a dirty metropolis. This was Sir 
Hugh Myddleton, who earned the eternal gratitude of Londoners. 
Loudon has now too much Ducal mud, and the Ouse has too much 
water. What does the Duke of Mudford do ? He calls feebly upon 
the Government to remove the water. Will he call upon the 
Government to remove the mud, and will the Government bring the 
water to wash away the filth of Mud-Salad Market ? Judging from 
our recent domestic legislation, the whole question will be buried in 
one of those vaults of legislation— a Parliamentary Conuhittee-Boom 
— with a Blue-book for a tombstone. 


hiibi- an Opera-Bouffe to a mouthing piece at the Fran^ais. It is rather 
l the late in the day, perhaps, to discuss the merits of Le Chalet , but Mr. 
and Buskin, like any other man, must learn his business. There was 
same once a dramatic reporter who treated Macbeth as a new piece by an 
be of untried author ; but, unfortunately for him (which is not always the 
ease), he wrote for readers a little less ignorant than himself. Mr. 
r Buskin, on his return from France, will doubtless pay the London 
^ ord - theatres a visit, and address himself to a Metropolitan instead of to 
diire a P r0 '™ L0 ^ a ^ audience, 

to The Corporation are in a difficulty with the Strand Board of Works 
vals, a Lout the refuge at the foot of the Temple Bar Monstrosity. The 
ibuc gtrand Board object to the refuge on the west side, and Mr. Bedford 
rder, plaintively says that this decision would make the structure look 
and - like a pig with one ear. Surely the ear on the Corporation side is 
•pose quite long enough (perhaps too long) for all practical purposes, 
mom 

o be 

A WOBD FOB THE SOLDIER. 

frldy “It is a positive fact, though, it seems almost incredible, that the uniform 
w Bn coat of an ordinary soldier is regarded as a bar to his admission to many 
)und public assemblies.” — Duke of Cambridge at the Mansion Souse, Nov. S. 
jreat 

3 Sir Is Her Majesty’s uniform such a disgrace, « 

iers. That a soldier when drest in it can’t show his face 

inch la a public assembly ? Yes, shameful to say 

ipon This is what, as the Duke says, occurs every day; 

the But the shame, Punch opines, surely rests upon those I 

t the Who thus scout the brave men who defend us from foes : 
from Who have worn the old uniform heedless of scars 

d in From the Pole to Equator in numberless wars ; 

boom They have made it respected abroad, when they roam, , I 

Let them find if is equally honoured at home. 


Mr. Buskin has joined the ranks of Dramatic Critics, and has 
probably shocked the babblers about “Art” by openly preferring 


A Beal Case of Centenarianism.— Consols, 100. 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

Westminster HalL 

When the edifice is finished in the Strand, and the points are 
transferred from West to East, * 4 Rufus’ Masterpiece ” will have to 
rely purely upon historical recollections for distinction.^ Feeling* this, 
I naturally wished to visit it once again before it sank into compara- 
tive insignificance. It was said that the old building is seen to 
greatest advantage on the occasion of a Coronation or a trial for High 
Treason. I saw it at its “second best,” *.<?., on the First Hay of 
Term. 

When I arrived, the Hail was crowded with a body of highly re- 
spectable spectators. A large portion of the audience were Ladies, 
attended by members of the very Junior Bar. These possible Lord 
Chancellors, were dressed in wigs and gowns that apparently had 
seen but little service since they were first exhibited before a “pen- 
sion” of callous Benchers on a recent “ Call Day.” In spite of this, 
however, these juvenile aspirants to the Woolsack seemed quite 
happy and contented as “ each and 'every of them” moved about 
a cheery head-centre of a group of awe-stricken but admiring 
spinsters. Loungers of all ages, and both sexes filled up the back- 
ground. A little before two oelock the Civil Power cleared a road 
from East to West, and all was expectation. We waited anxiously 
to see a sight that we knew intuitively would touch us to the very 
quick. We were to behold the Law in all its majesty and might. 
There was a long pause, and it was difficult to restrain onr pent-up 
feelings. At last arose a cry of c 1 They are coming ! ” and the sound 
of prancing steeds was heard in Palace Yard. Then the rumour 
circulated amongst the eager multitude that the Lord Chancellor 
was at the door, perhaps on horseback, surrounded by a body of 
Mounted Police with drawn swords. It was supposed that this 
military display was intended to strike terror into the craven souls 
of the Metropolitan burglars, and thus save the Mace. But still 
we had to wait. Forced inaction gave us time to examine a gorge- 
ously apparelled person, who seemingly had emerged from one of 
the offices belonging to the Houses of Parliament. We asked a few 
bystanders who it was, but nobody knew for certain, and a few sug- 
gested that he might he the Clerk of the House (whatever that may 
he), or a detective in plain clothes. As he did nothing in support of 
either character, the few spectators whose notice he had attracted 
soon lost all interest in him. That man missed a big opportunity of 
making himself famous. 

At last a gentleman in a black Court suit appeared, carrying a 
richly-embroidered pouch. It was with immense difficulty that we 
repressed giving him three hearty British cheers. On seeing him, 
an old lady inf ormed us that “ she believed the Lord Mayor must 
be coming, as this was a Sheriff.” We consequently regarded him 
with increased curiosity. However, as no one joined him, the enthu- 
siasm ibegan to 

Free Mace-'ttnry. always puts 

that ' out of the 

carriage-window on Lord Mayor’s Hay, because there’s not room 
for it inside, you know,” was the knowing old lady’s whispered 
commentary. Then the Pojice touched their helmets, and a digni- 
fied individual, in an enormous wig, a gaudy black-and-gold gown, 
and knee-breeches, entered Westminster Hall. Again we wanted to 
cheer, but were half afraid. At last some hold spirits in the back- 
ground ventured to murmur a distinct, but respectful “Hurray 1 ” 
The dignified individual paused, turned round, and looked towards 
the door. Something was evidently preventing him from progressing 
further. In a moment a third ^ gentleman in black Court dress and 
a &PP eax ®di hastily seized the dignified individual’s train, 

and held it up. The difficulty in perambulation thus happily sur- 
mountem , little party marched gaily away towards the end of 
the bmlding. Then came another long pause ; in fact, a long pause 
tormed. the chief part of the procession. By-and-by we were satis- 
fied by the abrupt appearance of a second dignified individual, in a 
similar costume to -that worn by the first. Again there was a 
dim culty about progressing, until another gentleman kindly assisted 
an carrying the team. Never were such troublesome trains, not even 

Waterloo Station I Never were — I should say never wear — such 
fteams. I won t- — tall I’m obliged. And then just let me catch the 


mmm 




gintleman who ’ll dare tread on the tail of my coat. Bedad ! 1 ’d floor 
him with the mace. I was told afterwards that attached to the 
office of train-hearer was some trifling salary— about £300 per 
annum. And, taking one thing with another, 1 am not at all sure 
the service was dear at the money ! The party of two followed the 

E arty of four, and then came a miscellaneous collection of more or 
iss dignified individuals attired much after the same fashion, hut 
apparently resenting the fact that they had no one to look after 
their trains. Trains without any guards, drivers, or stokers. For 
this reason, probably, they did not attempt any order, and were, 
consequently, rather mixed. There was another pause, and a body 
j of full-bottomed wig- wearers entered the Hall, closely pursued by a 
surging mob. There was a little cheering and a good deal of pushing, 
and. the ceremony was over. 

As I hurried away, I heard the same old lady I had listened to 
before, explaining to her friends “ that in her young days there 
were bands of music, men in armour, and lots of flags.” She added, 
as a comforting second thought, but perhaps, after all, they may 
have left them outside ! ” 

I was carried with the stream into one of the Courts. It was 
crowded with a portion of the audience that had just quitted the 
Hall. The Members of the very 
Junior Bar were in full force, but TF 5 ^ 
now they seemed to be haughtily ,? ,! ■ 

ignoring the presence of the more [ Jill, f . 

than ever awe-stricken spinsters, as I'JPJJj, - ^ 1 V^V ' " ' ■ 

they humbly occupied seats behind 

them. The looks of these coming Uirf - m > ^ ]}% 

Oockburns said in so many words — , ) VjL“Jis& 

“Down, down, fluttering hearts! ! 1 

Away, away all gentle feelings ! We ’■ 

are on duty ! Behold us in our brand ■ 

new wigs and gowns ! We are wor- =) ilgfe 3 "! 

thilv representing the Bar of Eng- *?• - lap*;. 

land!” By-and-by two judges took ‘ ,l “ 1 


land I” By-and-by two judges took ‘ ,l ! V' ' 

their seats upon the Bench, after Hidden Springs. 

bowing to the Bar and receiving the 

Bar’s respectful salutation. Suddenly there was a good deal of angry 
whispering and pushing, and a gentleman in a full-bottomed wig 
fought his way to the front row. The Presiding; Judge bowed to | 
him, and invited him to take his place in the foremost pen amongst 
the Queen’s Counsel. There was a good deal of bustling, and the 
gentleman obeyed the direction. Then he bowed to the Judges, who 
bowed in return; then to the Q.C.’s, who also bowed in return ; then 
to the Members of the very Junior Bar, who responded to the courtesy 
with effusion, as if they were greatly delighted at being included in j 
the day’s proceedings. “Do you move, Mr. Somebody ? ” asked the 
Presiding Judge. Mr. Somebody moved with a vengeance as he j 
sprang up like a jack-in-the-box, bowed jerkily, and sank back into 
his seat without uttering a word. Then all the wigs in Court bowed 
copiously to one another. Then, like the rush of the whirlwind, 
Mr. Somebody hurried from the pen, and was seen fighting in the 
distance as he made manfully towards the door of the Court. As 
the proceedings now turned out to be of a purely perfunctory 
character, I, too, quitted the apartment for another. I had scarcely 
reached my [destination before I saw 
/*;■:. , i , f J „ i f '■•!■! something white bobbing up and down 

(M, • 1 'fe'U'i ii ' V.'.'T 1, in a sea heads. The something 
,A 1 ; ’ ^ (amidst a murmur of disapprobation 

which grew louder and louder) came 
nearer and nearer until it reached the 
first desk. The something was the 
. full-bottomed wig of Mr. Somebody, 
Q..C. 

Again the Presiding Judge was cour- 
teous in his invitation. Again the 
Members of the very Junior Bar joined 
^ in the proceedings with the utmost 
'i:^§ heartiness. There was unlimited bow- 
ing as before. “Ho you move, Mr, 
^ Somebody P” asked the Presiding Judge, 

"" and as no one seemed inclined to 

“My Wig!” “ move,” I did, and went into another 

Court. ^ I had just taken up a comfort- 
able position when an angry altercation going on behind me, made me 
turn round. Again a white wig (now beginning to lose its earliest 
curl) was the centre of a combat. It was Mr. Somebody, Q.C., 
pushing his way (in t accordance with precedent) to the front desk, 
with a view to engaging in another hawing match with the Bar, the 
Bench, and the Public. As I had seen, however, the interesting 
ceremony already twice before, I thought I might retire, which I did 
in my usual graceful fashion. 

The very Man, of course, to Bolster up ttte Sittjation,~- 
Bed-bi Bey. 


“My ‘Wig!’ 
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ANNE MIE; OR, LA GRANDE DUTCHESSE. 

The story of Anne Mie is simply this : At seventeen Anne is 
betrayed by an English Engineer, whom her father stabs, and leaves 
for dead. That’s Act!. Eighteen years elapse; Dirksen , her 
father, is imbecile, and haunted by the ghost of his victim. Anne 

Mie' s daughter is passed off 


\ 


as her niece, Lise , in the 
village where they have 
come to settle. Koenraad, 
a young Dutchman, will 




The Arch Anne Mie and The Fiend. 




I m & IT ¥ Li se ^ her parentage 

\ j? stain. The Eng- 

\\ y jgp ll^ N; lish Engineer turns up in 

' s time to “make an honest 

woman” of Anne 3fie , 
v WpI which legitimises Lise, — 

Jpy thereby converting the play 

WT" into a specimen of the Legi- 

timate Drama,— and all ends 
AA^ happily — as far as the cha- 

The Arch Anne Mie and The Fiend, r actors are concerned. This 

takes four Acts to tell, and 
there is a villain in it who, except as useful in making a scene now and 
then and diverting attention from the main incidents, is rather in the 
way than otherwise, and is got rid of directly real business is_ meant. 

Now, in a Dutch piece where they are all boers together, it would 
be invidious to select any one character as a greater bore — we should 
write “boer”— than the rest. What a beautiful chance for an 
appropriate Dutch drinking-song, to the tune of “ When we were 
boys together has been lost by not letting Messrs. Fernandez, De 
Lange — a small boer — and Flockton — an awful boer — sing a 
finale of 

When we were boex3, 

Merry, merry boers, 

"When we were boers together, 

which would at least have had the merit of bringing down the 
curtain long before its time. 

Not having seen the originalDutchplay, we are unable to draw a com- 
parison between the two, 

but are free to judge Anne v — ' ■, , - ✓ — ni; \ 

Mie — pronounced Annie ( ^ \ >, 

Mee — as an English play ^ ‘ 

on its own merits. As long "J 

as the drama was in Dutch, »' w ■ -\vj »* \ 

it was lauded to the skies j, v tJK 

as being something mar- -CS? 

vellous. But once put - — 

iuto^ plain English the 

The story is neither new, v ; 

nor sensational, nor ex- f ffl /■£ 'V- 

citing. It is a simple story 

simply told in plain, mes***dg&^s**s**^ 

straightforward language. Seductio ad absurdum. 

The dialogue is generally 

natural and not above the social status of the speakers. _ The stage 
business is good, the pictures of Dutch life are quaint and interesting, 
and the acting fair, but decidedly not great. 

What on earth tempted Miss Genevieve Ward to play, or rather 
to attempt to play, the part of a young and lovely girl of sweet 
seventeen, as Anne Mie is supposed to be in the First Act ? “ There,” 
may the adapter well say to himself, “ there was the weight that 
pulled me down, 0 Crummles ! ” Next we may well ask 
What did induce 
Mr. Edgar Bruce, 

to undertake the part of the Gay Young Engineer, the lover of Anne 
Mie in the First Act ? SeeiDg them together he really has the air 

of a “ y oun g man from the 
^ country,” who is a greater 
fool than he looks, and is 
in a general way very 
much to be pitied. Mr. 
Brtjce 'is capital in 

mil* 1 — r-j fesi. — bustling, touch-and-go, 

- — - light-comedy parts, but 

About this time Anne Mie bails a wil ® re tenderness, pathos, 
little flat. and a certain dignity are 

absolutely ' necessary to 
prevent the character becoming ludicrous— and specially necessary 
with such a very knowing Anne Mie , who looks as if she trere up to 
every move on the sea-hoard of Dutchland— Mr. Bruce, to put it 
plainly and colloquially, is “ not in it.” 

In inis unfortunate First Act, which need not have been retained, 
as it is only a prologue that subsequent dialogue explains over and 


Seductio ad absurdum. 


About this time Anne Mie falls a 
little flat. 


Dutch Mettle— foiled ! 


over again, Anne Mie has a friend in Neeltje,pjn elderly, vixenish 
spinster, between whose age and that of A?me Mie any mere spectator, 
coming in late and ignorant of the piece, would find it rather diffi- 
cult to discriminate. In the Second Act, when Anne Mie is supposed 
to be eighteen years older, time has moved hut slightly with, her, 
and scarcely at all with Neeltje. 

Then when Mr. Bruce, who hasn’t been killed, turns up again, no 
one feels any more interest in him and his attachment to Anne Mie 
than they would iu the haphazard appearance on the scene of a middle- 
aged commercial traveller of gentlemanly exterior, and hearing a 
distant resemblance to the lineaments of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington. But as he does not attempt to trade on this peculiarity, 
the spectator merely notices it as a remarkable feature in Mr. Bruce’s 
performance, and nothing more. 

The fact is, the hero and heroine— the light-comedy young English 
Engineer and the arch Dutchess, as represented at the Prince 
of Wales’s— are a hopelessly uninteresting couple. Not so, Mr. 
Robertson, as Koenraad Deel , the lover of Lise, played by Miss 
Graham with much feel- 

voice— which is Mr. Ro- // 

bertson’s fault also; so 

much so, that in the Love 

Scene where both want to 

meet as quietly as possible, r f /, / l ‘w/A'A 

and not attract the atten- ; ; 

tion of Anne Mie , who is 

writing in the next room ’ Jgfgfc 

with the door open, they, 

with an artfulness pecu- ""'Ax, §j|P ' / ||t| 

liar to double - Dutch . 

people, shout at each other S' 

at the top of their voices, 

and bawl sweet words of Dutch Mettle— foiled ! 

love in one another’s ears 

as though they were merely two accidental visitors spending a 
pleasant half-hour in an Asylum for Deaf Patients. 

Mr. Flockton— as the wicked Dutch Orphan, the perpetual burden 
of whose plaint is 

“ 0 if I had some one to love me ! ” 

—is very good, that is, as the conventional melodramatic villain who 
goes about hating everybody until overtaken by poetic justice, which 
in this takes the very mild shape of simply getting himself kicked out 
of a Dutch pothouse by an Uncivil Engineer. 

If Mr. Fernandez be intended to represent an old Dutch farmer 
who in happier and earlier days has served his apprenticeship to a 
costermonger with a donkey-cart in Whitechapel, and still retains, 
in his old age, a smack of the chick-a-leary slouch and tone of voice, 
then the highest praise is due to this artist for his admirable repre- 
sentation of a most difficult character. But if, on the other hand, j 
this is not the idea intended to he conveyed, then he is a comparative 
failure. 

Under certain conditions Anne Mie may yet flourish, but with those 
conditions the present Star of Tottenham Court Hoad would find it 
rather difficult to comply. 

On Chrononhotonthologos at the Gaiety Matinee, and the new 
afterpiece at the Royalty, fairly advertised as an Eastern Extrava- I 
ganza, and now most unfairly described as a Burlesque, we shall ! 
have something serious to say uext week. 

BRUTES BEWARE! 

4 4 Omnibus drivers and cabmen wifi find it useful to take note of the fact 
that Metropolitan Magistrates have now resolved to make life rather unplea- 
sant for persons who maltreat beasts of burden.” — Standard* 

It ’s very well each Magistrate of London town proposes, 

To make the lives of cruel men no longer beds of roses. 

Whoe’er ill-treats his horses now, they ’ve made an understanding 
Shall have no option of a fine, no gentle reprimanding. 

Such things have been of no effect, the cruel-hearted driver 
For paying, say a tiuy fine, has never cared a stiver. 

He ’s given the money with a grin, and never felt remorse 
The while he lashed with cruel thong the ever-patient horse. 

The animals work night and day o’er flint and stones and gravel, 

And scores of them are very lame and quite unfit to travel ; 

And uuder cover of the night the drivers, as we know, 

Put hapless creatures in the shafts with marks of many a blow. 

But now the Magistrates have said such monsters, without fail, 

Shall not be punished with a fine, but straightway go to gaol ; 

And there they may reflect in peace, through all the weary, day;, 

That cruelty to animals does not exactly pay ! 

Agricultural Implements required e or Digging Potatoes 
nr Mato.— Two Field Pieces I 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

How to Build a House* — Put 
yourself unreservedly in the hands 
of an architect. Let him lavish 
all Ms art on the exterior of the 
house, producing an artistic effect 
for passers-by and the people 
over the way. Never object to 
light and air being shut out of 
rooms by columns, projections, or 
the want of windows. 

How to Let a House . — Lock it 
up and put a bill in the window 
saying that the key is left at a 
certain Agent’s. Select an Agent 
who lives as far away as possible 
from the premises. If you can 
get one who seldom answers let- 
ters, who is seldom at home, and 
who lives in a place that nobody 
ever heard of, so much the better. 
When the house is advertised, 
carefully exclude all information 
about rent, taxes, rates, number 
of rooms, &c. 

How to Burn down a House . — 
Stop lie gas supply, and use can- 
dles in all the rooms. Have paper 
shades over the candles, and leave 
these shades to tumble into the 
wicks in the drawing-room, while 
you are having a prolonged dinner 
in the dining-room. 

Another Wat/. — Use mineral oil 
in lamps that are placed upon 
tables easily upset. 


Mr. Rusmr intends completing 
his Hors Clavigera . He is con- 
templating a series to be called, 
in turn, the “ Ifs” the “ Buts” 
and the “ Ands ,” wMch will go 
on all-fours with the “ Fors” 


PUNCH’S 


FANCY PORTRAITS-NO. 


8 . 


ADYICE TO PLAYGOERS. 



The proceedings of the Church 
and Stage Guild, are a relief to 
the monotony of existence. Life 
is worth living to read the ac- 
counts of their meetings. They 
have all the propriety of the 
Church, and are far more amusing 
than the Stage. Last week the 
Rev. Mr. Ponsonby read a Paper 
on the duties of playgoers who 
£nd themselves witnessing a bad 
play. He had no strong opinions 
to enforce, and did not counsel 
violence. He was not sure 
whether au audience ought to 
hiss, or go round in a body to the 
Manager. He did not hint that 
they should ask for their money 
back, tear up the benches, or call 
for the Author, and pelt him. He 
rather suggested a policy of pa- 
tience and forbearance. Our 
advice to playgoers in this po- 
sition is more definite than the 
Rev. Mr. Ponsonby’s. When 
they witness a bad play, let them 
go home immediately, and write 
a better one. 


Turtle and Griffin. 

Birch’s Turtle not a few 
Take it down at tiffin ; 
Would It were as easy to 
Take down Birch’s Griffin. 


SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARECAUGHT. 

After settling a very old Offender, he has his Eye on the 
Juveniles. 


SOMETHING IN AN IRISH NAME. 

Appropriate place for the resi- 
dence of tenants who won’t pay 
their rent — May Owe . 


CONSIDERATIONS OF A CAULIFLOWER. 

What a funny world it is— -to a 
humorist I J’m a humorist. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t think so to look at me, 
unless you’re a person of unusual 
penetration. If one doesn’t caper like 
a Clown, or grin like a joskin, one is 
set down by idiots, as dull. Most 
people thi n k me as grave as a Chancel- 
lor’s wig. Young Turniptop, who is a 
wag— I Rate wa gs, they ’ve no sense of 
humour— calls me a Melon-Cauliflower, 
and thinks himself awfully funny. 
More like a Melancholy Jaques. He 
wasn’t a horse-collar man, and I ’m not 
a horse- collar-flower. Oh! a real 
humorist can pun, as well as mere 
wags, when they care to stoop to it. 
Turniptop says my puns “lack 
finish.” I’ll u finish” him before 
I ’ve done with Mm. Humph I Some- 
thing equivocal there! But never 
mind. 

Ifs a fuuny world, 01 say. Here am I now, tucked up under the 
fustian-clad arm of a bawling Coster, and being hawked round a small 
and sordid suburb. A fine creature like me, and of so good a family 
too ! Why, bless yon, Cauh Cdbber and Lord Macauxi— the names 
have Buffered corruption— were only— hut there, it does not become 
a humorist to vaunt his lineage. Only those pretentions Brocolis 
are parvenus and impostors, that I will protest. They dare to claim 
kindred mth me on the strength— or weakness— of the most distant 
resemblance in name and family physiognomy. Preposterous ! Why 
they ’re sold by the pound , a degradation to which, thanks to onr 
superior size and splendour, we ’ve never been reduced. No, we have 
always been monetarily individualised — to put it simply — though 
when the tariff comes to be— in the words — (semi-articulate howls 
rather) — of the horrid hawker, “ sixershillincollyflowmr I ” there is, 
in sooth, hut little left to boast of. 


We used to be credited with the superiority which is our native 
possession. But these are democratic days, and even the haughty 
Asparagus is sold by the quarter-bundle, on door-steps, to dowdy 
women with bombazine dresses and blatant babes. Fancy being 
chaffered for by a City clerk’s wife, or appearing, with smoky 
melted-butter, at a small shopkeeper’s Sabbath board I Is it not a 
funny world ? 

Prices rule low to-day, but I suppose suburban “screws” rule 
lower, for I don’t get disposed of. The Coster is hoarse, Ms arm is 
hot, his fustian malodorous.. In these dirty democratic days, sense — 
all the senses — as well as spirit, are subject to indignity and disgust. 
EughI I always so shrank from anything common and cheap. 
“ Cauliflower Collywobbles” young Turniptop calls this superior 
sensibility — “a bad imitation of aristocratic bumptiousness.” 
Turniptop is low— lamentably low. On the best terms with the 
proletariat, he ’d as soon serve a shoeblack as an Alderman. As he 
himself rhythmically puts it— he ’s absurdly proud of Ms Catnach 
doggerel 

Since destiny me has decided to dish up, 

What matter if ’tis to a Bargee or Bishop ? 

Wags haven’t the descrimination of a Colley dog’s tail, much less 
of a Cauliflower’s head. It ’s very, very funny. If Turniptop only 
knew what an idiot he is 1 Well, then, of course, my superior sense 
of humour wmild lose the subtle delight attending perception of his 
unconscious imbecility. There are compensations. It is a funny 
world, and the funniest things in it are asses unaware of their ears. 
TMs last, by the way, was Turniptop’s own expression— epigram 
he called it— and the drollest part of the business was he didn’t see 
its reflex application. Meant it as a Mt at me ! / ! Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 
Yes, it is a consolation to be a humorist, even in a world of donkeys 
and democrats. 

Hillo! a halt! Bawling Brute stops bawling, and begins “a 
deal.” It is too much, a “ deal” too much (as Turniptop would 
say). And with a Sweep, of all Men ! Horror ! I am transferred 
to nis sooty paws, my snowy bosom is desecrated by Ms dirty digits. 
I rage I Vain is the wrath of a poor choler flower— I mean Cauli- 
flower. “ Tuppence ” changes hands. My doom is sealed. Cutoff 
in the Cauliflower— pshaw ! the flower of my youth and humour. I 
go— I go— to Pot ! 
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THE PIG AND THE PASTOR. 

{Ballad by a British Farmer,) 

f< New Test for Trichina. — A Holstein peasant, uninstructed in 
microscopical research, and not possessing the requisite instruments of pre- 
cision, has devised for himself a new test for the presence of trichina in pork. 
When he killed a pig he was careful to send a portion of it — a ham or a 
sausage— to his pastor, and then waited the consequences for fourteen days. 
If his pastor remained healthy, then he felt perfectly easy in his mind, and 
well assured that his pig fulfilled the requisite conditions of soundness of 
food, and he proceeded to dispose of it accordingly in his own family. This 
ingenious method of research has not been considered satisfactory by the 
district physician . 5 ’ — British Medical Journal, 

Up out there in Holstein— yon knows where I manes— 

That there Batches what Proosher purlined from the Danes, 
Lives a cottidger chap in the f armernn line ; 

And the chief of his substance depends upon swine. 

How; the pigs in them parts be disposed to disease, 

Which is varmun fur wuss than outsiders like fleas. 

Cause as how they don’t skip, creep, or craal on their hides : 
Bred in pigs’ flesh and innards there they nestles, and bides. 1 ' 

’Tis a spacious o’ worms what be mostly so small 
As the bare eye wun’t sarve fur to spy urn at all. 

They be finer nor hairs, and the pigs by that means, i 

Be pizon’d wi’, what scollards calls um, “trikeens.” I 

i When a Christian on pork, ham, or bacon as feeds. 

Tucks um down wi a’s vittles, inzide un they breeds ; 
Trikeenosus a sassidge med gie un aloan, 

Or pigs’ chiddluns perdoose that complaint in a’s own. 

That there Holstoner farms in a small sart o’ way, 

And accardunly doan’t kill a pig every day ; 

But the day that a do so his mind ’s all agog 
As to whether there ’s any trikeens in the hog. 


Ne’er a bit up to Sciunce that feller, not he. 

By the help of the magnifire can’t sarch for ’m and see ; 
And so an experimunt, assurance to git, 

He perfarms on a subject he looks on as At; 

Makes his Pastior a prezunt o’ sassidge or chine, 

Ham, or gammon moor like, sends that Bev’rand Divine ; 
Then a bides a full vartnight, meanwhilst a time gies 
For to note how the Pig and the Paason agrees. 

O’ the rest o’ the Pig, if the Paason be sound, 

Arter that he partakes, wi’ his household all round ; 

And they feastes their All and enjoys the good cheer ; 

Fut to f oiler their Pastior’ s ixample no fear. 

So now fur a moral to tag to my song ; 

If you always dooz right you wun’t never do wrong ; 
When you purchuses pigs, mind o’ what breed they be : 
You be caashus of all bam o’ sows beyond sea. 

Don’t trust none what comes over from outlandish parts ; 
But stick fast to the hogs of the old English sarts ; 

Then, if tithe-pigs to Paasons you chooses to pay, 

Fur trikeens you ’ll ha’ no call to try um on they. 


Attitude of a Basuto. 

The following telegram — one of a series — from the Cape was lately 
received at the Colonial OfB.ee ; — 

“ TJmquikela sitting still.” 

Hothing else was added to that message respecting Uhq.uikela. 
We can imagine a photograph taken of Umquixela. as he appeared 
sitting still. Or Umquikela may he supposed to have been, as above 
described, still sitting for his portrait. The next telegram of course 
was “ Umquteela taken”— and, as it now appears, we’ve got the 
wrong man, after all. Never mind, the Aquarium wants anew show. 
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BLACKFBIABS BRIDGE. 

Osx of our gifted Artists quietly noted the following Advertise- 
ment : — 

S TATUARY.— BLACKFPJARS BRIDGE.— The COMMITTEE for 
LETTING the BRIDGE HOUSE ESTATES hereby GIVE NOTICE 
that they will meet at Guildhall, London, on FRIDAY, the 25th day of 
March, 1SS1, at 1 o’cloek precisely, to receive DESIGNS for STATUARY to 
he placed on the Four Pedestals at Blackfriars Bridge. The Designs may be 
snbmitted either by Drawings or Models. If by Drawings, to be either m 
Chalk, Charcoal, Pencil, Ink, or Sepia. If by Models, in Clay, Plaster, or 
other convenient material. The Designs in either case to be prepared to a 
Scale of one inch and a half to the foot. Six Premiums will be awarded by 
the Committee, viz. : Two of £2501 . ; two of £150; and two of £100. These 
Premiums will be given for Models only, &c., &c. 

He has done several in Chalk:, which he. may possibly exhibit at 
Chalk Farm, at whose Dairy he has a considerable, chalk scored up. 
Mo doubt if his proud spirit will submit to competition, he will win 
by Chalks, He has also done some in Charcoal ; and we hereby warn 
him that if these frescoes be not removed from the passage of our 
Office, where they are obstructing everybody, they will be at once 
carted off to the coal-hole. We have the deepest respect for . Art, 
but to the coal-hole they will be consigned, and respect can't go 
much deeper than that. The Committee who award the Premiums 
will make the draft payable to us direct, and we ’ll see the Artist 
gets his due. , 

The Designs are accompanied by written descriptions, and we 
trust Sir Frederick Leighton will appreciate the whole lot at their 
proper value. Of course Sir Frederick will not allow any prejudice 
in favour of a certain “ Athlete and "Wiper ” to bias his judgment. 
Here they are : — 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY WAITER. 






Allegorical Heroic Group — 
The Conquest op Calipash 
bv the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen. 


Plying Barmaiden relieving 
bona-fide Travellers in 
Distress. 




“ Si Monumentum qujeris— cir- 
CUMSKCE*” 
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Allegorical Group— The Citt 
op London, bathed bv Father 
Thames, gets coal’d. . 


Lord Mare’s Dat. 






m 

liiiP 1 


Last Toos- 

I , , ►**- ""o' '‘y - “ day wag Lord 

was pretty 
good for the 

time of year, they, no doubt, all sung Hong Nobis, like we do for a 
good dinner. 

As I alwis hear sumeboddy say, for more than 700 years, beginning 
with Lord Mare All-wine, —not a bad name for a Lord Mare,— has 
this solium day been dewoted to Lord Mares, and Sheriffs, and Gills, 
and Men in A^mer, and tho the thoughtless may snear, all loyal and 
constitooshunnle mines will bow down on their bended nees and bless 
the 9 th of November, which curus to tell is only 4 days after Gi Fox 
Day ! What a proverdenshal thing it is they warn’t on_ the same 
day I How the ribble Gester would have rejoiced. Let it ever be 
remembered to Gi Fox’s honnur, that he urrid on his little job so 
as to git it over before the 9th. 

I was speshally fortnit this year. I was at Gildall to see after 
the brakefast, so I saw the sho start. I saw the gracef ull way in 
which the Coachman, and the postilliun, and the 6 grums, and about 
a duzzen Perlicemen tugged and dragged the State Carridge and 6 
hosses up to the dore at Gildall, without one of the hosses tumbing 
down, or even the Carridge bumping against the posteses more than 
3 or 4 times. 

As I gazed with reverunse on the wundufull and butif ul machine, 
a fine sample, I was told, of the Eye Art of the Middling Ages, the 
one thort that k wade upon my mine, heavier than Xmas puddin, 
was, would it go through the Tempul Bar Testimonial, or would it 
stick on the Refuge for the Destitoot in front of it. 

From the lots of Fire Engines and hundreds of Firemen in the 
percession, the ignerant Foringer would ha’ thought that West- 
minster AD was afire, and the grate Lor Mare was agoin in state to 
pnt it out. 

I asked Brown how they sleeted which Compennies should go with 
’em, and he told me at once, for he seems to know every think. They 
has the Patten Makers becos the Lord Mare is considered a Patten 
to all the. world. They has the Lorreners’ mistry because nobody 
ever yet discovered what on earth a Lorrener means. They has the 
Stationers because the Cooperation, like the Company, wants to be 
stationery. They has the Salters for fear of any Assalts, and they 
of course has the Specktiecle Makers because the Lord Mare always 
wears ’em. 

I wos in the Libery, to see the presuntashuns, and didn’t some of 
my Patruns look lovely in their Deppity Leftenants’ red coats and 
reel sords, almost like reel soiers, only those stoopid sords wood get 
stickin between their legs ana neerly upsettin them. All the Corn- 


Revolting Cruelty to a Woman. 

Another Illusion gone ! We did believe that the Americans were 
chivalrous to the weaker sex. And yet we read that they serenaded 
S arah Bernhardt with. a Militia hand! Let us hope it is not 
tee. We trust that out of compliment to the National musical 
instrument of the States, to the personal appearance of Dofia Sal* 
and the skeleton in the coffin which, we believe is her cheerful 
travelling companion, the serenade was given on the Bones. 


stickin between their legs ana neerly upsettin them. A11 the Com- 
mittee with long sticx in their hands, and bootiful ornyments hung 
round their necks with red ribbons, like pet lams, kep comin in ana 
goin out, aperiently not knowin what on earth to do with theirselves, 
but yet werry ankshus that their fir ends should see as they was all 
there. Wen the Swells begun to cum they walked in front of ’em, 
and got in every boddy’s way, and purwented us seein anythink, 


feelinxwhat a pikeher we should have to Dstentol After having 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Aunt “ I suppose you are very sorry Tim has gone back to School, aren’t you, Amy ? 99 * 

Amy. “Yes, very. But you see, Auntie, in these days of enforced Education one is obliged to put Feeling entirely 
aside.” 


for 12 short months the E^es of Eurup and the Ears of England 
upon him, he attends this, Ms last Bankit, like the Skellytun that 
the Ajipshnn Gent kep in Ms cnbbnrd and brort out on all jovial 
occasions, to point a Moral and adorn a Tail. And don’t the Grrifin 
pint a moral and adorn a tail on the site of Tempul Bax ? Ah I 
“Hart for Hever,” as Prinse Lippuld said. 

Presently Mr. Arper and Ms friends guv a werry loud blaster on 
their own silver trnmpits, and Arker’s lovely pink satin sash, with 
a bow as big as a soup plate, got between Ms legs and amost upset 
Mm, and Ms manly voice slightly trembled as he enounced the name 
of that terrible Mr. Gladstone I The flutter of exsitement was 
immense, and the faces of 2 or 3 Masters of Compennys was pail 
with suxpressed agony. I scarce expecs to be beleived when I say 
that he walked in perfedy calm and smiling and all serene, instead 
of humblin Msself like a lam as we all expected he wood. 

The new Lord Mare hain’t got the fine bow-wow style of tbe old 
’tin. In fact I don’t quite know what to make of the new Lord 
Mare. There’s sum things about Mm as I likes and sum as I 
don’t. 

We lives in times of change and wurry and wat not, but there ’s 
one thing that mustn’t be changed, my Lord Mare, and that ’s the 
dignerty of your eye office. I don’t wish to preech or to be par- 
sonal, but a Lord Mare in spectickles ain’t quite the thing I 

I can’t imagin your elustrius Predesesser, All-wine in specs. 

Try and do without ’em, my Lord, try and do without ’em, you ’ll 
find it werry conweuieut not to see evrythink that goes on around 
you at the Manshun House, and it ’ll add as much to your comfort 
as to your dignity. 

That terrible Sir Wlemin Arcutt proposed tbe health of the 
Sherif s. Beely Ms irreverunse for the most sakrid thinx is snmthink 
dxedfool* He thinks no more of a Sherrif with all Ms robes and Ms 
chanes and Ms reel lace frils, than I do for a meet Choppus "Waiter 
with Ms apera on. The ideax of Ms saying in Ms chaTfrag way that 
Gog and Magog must have been the two first Sherif s ! Ho wunder 
poor Sherif Fouxher was so overcome, that he could only gasp out 
one sentinse in reply, 

{Signed) Bobert. 


OUR BOOKmG-OUriCE. 

Our old friends Evelyn and Pepys would have been delighted 
with the specimens of Diaries which Messrs. J. J. Smith, Son & Co. 
have issued for 1881. Had we as many lives as a cat, we should find 
in this lot which have been forwarded to our Office a special diary for 
every one of them. The little pocket-books are evidently most useful ; 
and the prices, like the books themselves, are adapied to all pockets. 
To any modem Boswell who has a Dr, Johnson in view, these 
note-hooks are invaluable. 

The Rebecca Rioters , published by MacMillan, is well worth 
reading. The Bioters went for all the barriers in their neighbour- 
hood, and ultimately, as it was a real grievance, the obnoxious ob- 
structions were legally abolished. The authorities at the Mudford 
Estate Office will probably consider tMs a too dangerous chapter in a 
History of the Bar to be studied by the residents about the Gordon 
and Tavistock Square and Gower Street districts. By the way , the 
notices on his Grace of Mudford ’s barriers are instructive reading 
for the Sunday Traveller who may not be in a hurry to drive to 
Euston Square, and has half-au-hour to spare. * Oh, Keform it 
altogether I Shakspeare for ever I 

The new edition de luxe of Zola’s ISAssommoir is to be appro- 
priately illustrated with eaux fortes. 

Rooming in the Future ; or , the Last of the Weavers t is not yet 
ready. 

“ Ads.” and Ends. 

This appeared in the advertisement sheets of the Times : — 

"REQUIRED, at once, so as to teach a lesson to the incumbent, in a 
11 gentleman’s family, seven miles from town, good PLAIN COOK, of 
strictly sober habits. 

"What is the Plain Cook to teach the Incumbent ? We leave our 
readers to make their own deductions. 





CONSOLATION. 

Mrs. Ponsoriby de Tomlcyns. “ And so you stopped a week at the Duke of Stilton’s ? Who was there ? ” 

Gorgvus Midas , Jun. “ Oh ! a precious rum lot l Why, there was an Actor, by Jingo I and a Scientific Chap, and 
an Artist Feller, and Whatshisname the Fiddler, you know, who writes Oratorios and things 1 And a deal more 
FOSS MADE ABOUT THE If THAN ABOUT YOURS TRULY, I CAN TELL YOU ! ” 

Mrs . Tonsonhy de Tomkyns. u Ah, oleyer and amusing People, and all that. But you must remember that if one of 

THEM WERE TO PROPOSE FOR A DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE, HE } D SIMPLY BE TURNED OUT OF IT FOR HIS IMPUDENCE. WHEREAS, 

you 1 ye only got to throw the Handkerohief ! ” [Which, to do Mrs. P. de T. "justice, is no more than the truth. 

The distinctive feature of the Banquet was the braying of the 
trumpets before every important toast. There were many present 
who, Had they been permitted to be their own trumpeters, would 
have brayed just as loudly, if not so well. 

Those unaccustomed to the ways of the Guildhall Banquet fixed 
their eyes on a rostrum, expecting to see the Chaplain step up there 
and say grace or read a homily. They were agreeably disappointed 
as the Chief Carver ascended this pulpit, and had a Lord Chief Baron 
of Beef placed before him on the reading desk, which was soon 
ornamented with some very fine specimens of genuine old English 
carving. 

' It was remarkable how the' Lord Mayor accentuated — Irish-accen- 
tuated— every point in his speeches, which were, on the whole, of 
commendable brevity ; but after the Star of the Evening-— Beautiful 
Star— had twinkled, we thought it best to strike the light lucifer, 
and, taking comfort in the weed which cheers but does not inebriate, 
to wend our way home humming * * Hey down Berry 99 and success 
to MacArthur. 


The New Motto. 

“ Law and Liberty ” is a free or liberal translation of “ Imperium 
et Idbertas 99 The necessity for coercion in Ireland must be “ proved 
to demonstration,” says the Premier. What sort of demonstration 
this time ? A Military Demonstration ? If so, let us hope that it 
will be followed by something more valuable than the “ Cession of 
Dulcigno,” i.e., by the “Session of 1881,”-— or even by an extra- 
ordinary Session of 1880— to redress real Irish grievances and satis- 
factorily answer onr Western Question. 


Boat Accident in France.— Capsize of the Ferry. 


NOTES ON THE NINTH. 

{The Lord Mayor 9 8 Banquet at Guildhall .) 

The Two Graces— one before and one after the Banquet— were not 
given, by choristers. The Chaplain “ begged a blessing ” (as Mr. 
Stiggins was requested to do on a certain celebrated occasion), and 
returned thanks. . This method was not so effective as the pious 
harmony of ancient times. 

The Lord Mayor, on proposing the Foreign Ambassadors, didn’t 
risk the pronunciation of M. Challemel Lacour’s name. Mr. 
Barker, the Toast-master, risked it, came out with something 
sounding like “ Shallaballa,” and then disappeared for a minute or 
so behind the Lord Mayor’s chair. 

Mr. Gladstone personated a Naval Demonstration by appearing 
in an Admiral’s Uniform. He wore epaulettes— but his shoulders 
are broad enough to bear anything. It is believed that he was a 
little disappointed at not being called upon for a hornpipe. If occa- 
sionally at sea towards the end of his speech with regard to the 
Eastern Question, yet it is probable that his nautical costume sug- 
gested his commenting on Lord Selborne’s speech about “Law and 
Liberty,” after the style of Captain Cuttle , and informing his audience 
that “ the point of these here observations lies in the application on 
’em ” — to the present Irish difficulty. 

After the Premier had acted f as telegraph-boy— not the Daily , 
hut Postal— and delivered a polite message from the Sultan to the 
Lord Mayor, the general impression was that the Porte had made 
a present of Dulcigno to our present Eastern Potentate King Mac- 
Arthur. But what will he do with it ? Turn Turk, eat Turkle Soup, 
marry Green Fat-ima, and make all the Common Councillors wear 
turbans ? No, that would create too great a dis-turbans in the City. 
Still a very effective speech might be made on ’Change beginning, 
“ Hereditary Turkish Bondsmen, know ye not,” &e., &c. 
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I am Monarch of naught I survey ; 

E'en my site is a theme for dispute : 

Every omnibus horse that I see, 

As he passes me, says, ** What a brute! ” 

Talk of dignity ? "What are its charms, 

When, thrust in the popular face, 

I fill the whole street with alarms, 

Looking down from this horrible place ! 

I’m out of humanity’s reach, 

Stuck up here on the summit alone ; 

And as for the music of speech, 

All I get is a hiss or a groan ! 

Eor no beast of the plain, old or new, 

No brute from the depths of the sea, 

No bird that you ’ll find at the Zoo- 
Has the vaguest resemblance to me ! 

No wonder I can’t inspire love I — 

Why, at dusk I ’m the cause of such dread, 
That, had I the wings of a dove, 

I'd make for the Duke of York's head . 

Up there, I my grief might assuage, 

And at least limit critical truth 
To such chaff as might come from the cage, 

In the shape of the sallies of youth ! 

But, alas ! spite rebuke and report, 

And letters, and threats, by the score, 

I ’ve been fixed 1 And henceforth, without sport, 
I shall hear my name mentioned no more 1 


My friends in the City, do they 
Send a wish or a thought after me ? 

I trust that they do : for this way 
Not a friend but old Bircr: shall I see ! 

So the traffic each night sinks to rest ; 

The barrister turns to his square : 

The bustle all hurries due West, 

Yet still I sit here in the air ! 

And if you could then see my face, 

You ’d say, “ He has had it so hot, — 

Has that brute, that he knows Ms disgrace, 
And admits he ’s a precious bad lot ! ” 


A LADIES’ MAN. 

Max is at length about to concede the rights of Woman. They 
have been acknowledged by the Elective Branch of the Manx Legis- 
lature. The House of Keys has amended its Election Act by the 
extension of the francMse to all women of full age not labouring 
under legal disqualification. In so doing the Manx House of Keys 
has opened its doors to Man’s better half. 

The other Assembly of the Legislature of Man may be confidently 
expected to confirm the decision of the Elective Branch, and prove 
itself, as it were a House of Lords, no less disposed and determined 
to do justice to the Ladies. The experiment of Eemale Suffrage, 
successfully tried in Man, must shortly cause that manly example 
to be followed by the Imperial Parliament, and then the electoral 
influence of the Gentler Sex will advantageously serve to counteract 
that exerted by the Boughs. 


A PHILISTINE. 

Take away all your adornments oesthetical, 

Plates of blue cbina and bits of sage green, 

Though you may call me a monster heretical, 

I can’t consider them fit to be seen. 

EtcMngs and paintings I loathe and abominate, 
G-rimly I smile at the name of Btjexe Jokes, 

Hating his pictures where big cbins predominate — 
Over lean figures with angular bones. 

Buy me what grinning stage rustics call “farniture,” 
Such as was used by our fathers of old ; 

Take away all your nonsensical garniture, 

Tapestry curtains and borders of gold. 

Give me the ancient and solid mahogany, 

Mine be tbe board that will need no repairs ; 

Don’t let me see, as I sit at my grog, any 
CMppendale tables or Sheraton ohairs. 

Hang up a vivid vermilion wall-paper, 

Covered with roses of gorgeous hue, 

Matching a varnished and beautiful hall-paper, 
Looking like marble so polished and new.) 

Carpets should all show a floral variety, * **0 
Wreaths intermingling of yellow and red';1| 

So, when it enters my home, will Society 
Say, here’s a house whence aesthetics "have fled. 


Academicians at Play. : 

At the Fishmongers’ Banquet Mr. Horsley, B.A., expressed a 
hope that tbe Kich City Companies would turn their attention to 
Mural Decoration, and wisely mixing a little business with plenty of 
pleasure, he suggested that he himself was not altogether inexperi- 
enced in tMs department of Art. Evidently he had his eye on some 
particular wall— without being wall-eyed— and perhaps is eagei to 
purchase spaces and start as a rival to Mr. Willing, whose works 
Mr. Horsley must consider “willinous.” Mr. Leslie, B.A., who 
evidently didn’t take the same view of the stroke of business to be 
done, replied that the £t City Companies had no idea of going to the 
wall,” wMch was rather hard on his brother Academician, who won’t 
be able to get any of the City Companies’ hoardings to cover the 
expenses of his wall. But the idea is good, all the same. 


Here’s a “'Little-go ” I 

[Tbe proposal that French or German should be substituted for a classical 
language in tbe Previous Examination, was rejected amid loud cheers in the 
Cambridge Senate House, Nov. 11, by a majority of 40.] 

Latin and Greek are all that we want here. 

German ! Absurd I And French — 'cela m mm dire . 
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GOVERNMENT SECRETS. 

We Have been favoured — through our Special Eavesdropper — with the follow- 
ing abridged account of what actually took place at the last Cabinet Council 

Mr . Gl-dst-ne. Here we are again ! Ah ! Dh.ee ! Just back in time. 
How ’s GLuqetta F In a difficulty, eh ? Glad to see yon all. I ’ve got some- 
thing that ’s sure to please you. Telegram from Sultan* c * English landholders 
to be paid at once out of pocket-money of members of Harem — Greek frontier 
on point of being surrendered— Kind regards and best wishes to English 
Ministry .” Most flattering. 

Sir Ch-rl-es D-lke (aside), Hm I Does he mean it ? 

All the Best . Most satisfactory ! . 

Mr, Gl-dst-ne . Yes ; and G-sch>n to be made a Member of the Imperial 
Order of the Waste Paper Basket — answers to our Garter, I believe. Then I 
here’s another most gratifying communication I ’ve received. Ayoob T j 
to British Ministers: — “ Friendly greeting — hopes we’re standing our trying 
climate pretty zoell—is sure we shall be glad to hear that he doesn’t intend 
moving from Herat till next spring— kind compliments , frc.” Also a telegram 
from Commander-in-Chief of the Basutos. As it’s written in Basuto, rather 
mrato make out; hut he says in effect that we “needn’t he alarmed about 
the War, everything going on satisfactorily, some of Cape recruits rather raw, 
wj? he hkes them raw ; ” and ends with “ best wishes for our continuance in 
I office.” Most flattering. ^ # 1 

i AIL Exceedingly gratifying to our feelings. 

,, Gl-dst-ne, I thought you’d say so. Bless you all! Now, must really 
think about work for next Session. What shall we start off with— Eastern 
Quezon, Bankruptcy Bill, County Franchise, Land Bill,— which shall it be ? 

Sir W-lLm H-rc-rt . Talking of the Land Bill somehow or other reminds 

one of Juvenile Offenders. I don’t know why it should, but it does 

D-lke, Bother Juvenile Offenders ! I believe you ’ve got ’em on 
the brain. How about the Senile Offender, on the Bosphorus, eh ? 

Mr, F-rst-r. Yes, and the Green-Isle Offenders all over Ireland ? I had a 
pTemous narrow squeak of it coming over— dynamite laid on lines— several 

to Hdyiiead - p ™ ***** 


Mr, Gl-dst-ne (cheerfully). Well, here you are, at all 
events. Now, suppose we have a little talk about Foreign 
Policy ? 

Earl Gr-nv-lle . I was going to mention that I ’ve got 
a capital notion. You’ll say so when yon hear it. All 
European Powers to form Joint-Stock Company for 
liquidation of affairs of Porte by arrangement and com- 
position ! Just think of the splendid dividend we shall 
get! I ought, perhaps, to add that I’m indebted for 
this excellent business idea to a young and rising member 
of the Ministry, 

AU, Capital ! Exquisite ! And the dividend ? 

Earl Gr-nv-lle, That’s the best of it. Turkey, of 
course, don’t you see ? To he divided among the share- 
holders in proportion to the number of their Ironclads 
and the amount of their enthusiasm. 

All, First-rate ! Let ’s propose it to B-sm-rce. 

[Boy sent off to telegraph to B-sm-rck. 

Mr, F-rst-r, Now that we ’ve knocked off the Eastern 
difficulty, let ’s tackle Ireland. The thing to do is to 
satisfy demands of tenants without infringing rights of 
landlords; to introduce law and order into disturbed 
districts, and at same time to convert starving labourers 
into happy peasants of an Hibernian Arcadia. That ’s 
my plan. 

All, Capital ! How are you going to do it ? 

Mr, F-rst-r . How! Oh, that’s a mere matter of 
detail. I leave that to you. 

Lord S-lb-rne. If you leave it to me, I should say, 
“ Coerce the whole lot of ’em.” 

Mr, Ch-mb-rl-n . Just so. Coerce Irish Landlords. 
Drive ’em out, “ bag and baggage.” 

Lord H-rt-ngt-n, Hml You forget I am an Irish 
Landlord. (Awkward pause,) Can’t we suspend Habeas 
Corpus P 

Lord S-lb-rne, Or can’t we suspend P-rn-ll P 

Sir Ch-rl-s D-lke, Why not buy up Landlords ? Pay 
for it out of some of that money Gr-nv-lle ’s going to 
get out of Sultan*. Coercion a great mistake. 

Lord H-rt-ngt-n . Talking of 'stakes, I never thought 
that Robert the Devil v 

Mr, F-rst-r, Well, well, let ’s talk about him after- 
wards. So, we’re all agreed about Ireland. Now, 
suppose, for a change, we pass on to India ? 

Lord H-rt-ngt-n . Thought you ’d come to that sooner 
or later, iff I ’ve got splendid notion. Candahar to he put 
up to public auction — Ameer and Ayoob bid against 
each other, city knocked down to highest bidder, and 
there you are 1 Or, at least, of course you aren’t there, 
because yon ’ve got safe back into India. Then with the 
money we can buy one or two Big Maps— sure to come in 
useful— or reduce Income-tax, or something. I may 
mention that this capital business plan is entirely due to 
the fertile brain of a young and rising member of the 
Administration. It wouldn’t have occurred to me 

Mr, Br-ght, Talking of the Kurds, what shall we do 
about these outrages? Here they are, you know, out- 
raging, murdering, crucifying! Every bit las J>ad as 
Bulgaria— eh, Gladstone P 

Mr, Gl-dst-ne . A place and a time for everything, my 
dear John. “ Atrocities ” are an exceedingly important 
electoral fact— or rather ^re-electoral fact. Now comes 
the interesting question — “ Where is the Fleet ? ” 
[All get out their maps, and look for it . Boy sent to 
telegraph to Sir B. S., asking where on earth he’s 
got to. No answer being received, the Council 
shortly afterwards broke up, Lord H-rt-ngt-n 
vainly attempting to interest Mr. Br-ght in the 
chances of Petronel for the Liverpool Cup . 
Mr. Gl-dst-ne when last seen was presenting 
Mr. F-rst-r with a complete set of chain- 
armour, revolvers , and knuckle-dusUrs, a life- 
insurance ticket, and a “ Boycott ” life-preserver 
— just patented— for use in Ireland . 


Ah Irish Land Question. 

Some difference of opinion prevails in Ireland as to 
the accuracy of “ Griffith’s y alnation.” Some land- 
owners may ask in a tone implying not curiosity, but 
cavil; “Who’s Griffith?” but it is only a small 
minority who reply “ Not a Safe Man.” 


The Wind to get at One’s Bones.— T he Gnaw-Easter, 





THE TELEGRAMS THAT WERE NOT EE AD. 

From Abdul Hamid, Constantinople , to J. Bedford, Guildhall 
Would I were quaffing sherbet (extra sec, reserve cuvee) with 
you ! At any rate I can add to the harmony ox the evening by con- 
gratulating you on the storms of applause which have greeted you 
oyer your massive conception of the Memorial. Glad you did not 
cede it. Don’t cede it. i Cession is a mistake. 

From Abdul Hamid , Constantinople , to Lord Penzance , Court of 
Arches. 

Capital ! Capital I You and! the French must really send me 
over some Delegates to give me lessons in the art of religious tolera- 
tion. In France they turn their priests out, in England they “run 
’em in,” to use one of Goschen’s witty sallies. That is the way to 

P romote harmony and good-fellowship. Do you know what the 
’urkish word bosh means ? 


From Abdul Hamid, Constantinople, to Cambridge, War Office. 
What a nation of soldiers you are I You have to march a regi- 
ment of soldiers thirteen miles in your own country— mind you, it is 
our own country, don’t you cede Ireland— and you can manage that 
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by compelling them to walk the streets of their destination all night, 
because no accommodation was prepared for them. It is these little 
matters which makes Russia tremble before you. Everyone, on 
reading such traits of national character, desires to haye you as his 

ally* 

From Abdul Hamid, Constantinople, T to Bditdfrffijfcunch. 

Ha! ha! Of course you saw itT Good; iii? jloes that dear 
Gladstone know the difference between, the Ninth of November and 
the First of April ? Asa practical jokist I think I am all there, and 
if the worst comes to the worst, you could give me a berth. We 
could edit together. Bowstringing correspondents who send jokes 
transcribed from other papers, ‘provincial journals unmarked, and 
sayings of their children,' is a-proctess well worthy of a trial in your 
country. 


HAMLET IN MUD-SALAD MARKET. 

0 that these too, too sordid sheds would fall, 

Tumble and turn to heaps of builder’s rubbish ! 

Or that parochialism had not fixed 

Its veto ’gainst improvement ! Mudfoed! Mudfoed! 

How dirty, stale, damp and detestable 
Seems to me all this muck-heap called a Market ! 

Fie on ’t ! 0 fie ! ’tis a true Sluggard’s “ Garden ” 

That runs to waste ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That we should look on this, 

When care and cash— and not so much— could give us 
So beautiful a Market, that to this 
Were Tempe to a pig-run ! Blowing hence 
One would not have the softest wind of heaven 
Visit one’s nose too closely ! Mudfoed ! Mudfoed ! 

Must we remind you ? Why maintain the nuisance, 

As though delight in nastiness had grown 

By what it feeds on ? And yet in a few months 

Let me not think on ’t— Delay, thy name is Bumble !— 

A few short months, and this muck-midden old, 

This foetid place that is by everybody, 

Like a bad play, well hissed, — aye, e’en a goose, 

A foolish fowl that doth delight in dirt, 

Might hiss at it,— could promptly be replaced 
By a new Market, no more like Mud-Salad 
Than I to Birch’s Dragon :— a few months, 

Ere righteous anger at the town’s disgrace 
? .... 4 Have grown"past patience in the public mind, 

\ 4 -It might be,— 0, my Mudfoed, reck the rede ! 
t ; Make a clean sweep of the pestiferous nuisance I 
' - . It is not, but it yet may come to, good.— 

’Hljt break my heart, for I must hold my nose ! 

[Fxit hurriedly . 

New Views of Ireland, very plain (by Lord Shebbbooke), 2$. 6d. ; 
highly coloured (by Chaeles Russell, Q,.C.), Id. 
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THOUGHTS BY A SITTER. 

No. II. 

eesonaxly fond of animals, 
especially cats, _ I had the 
privilege of "being "brought 
up in my boyhood with a 
magnificent specimen of a 
female Persian. Anything 
softer than her for, inore 
luxuriant than her tail, or 
gentler than her manners, it 
is impossible to imagine ; 
but her misfortune was that 
she was too attractive. 

It was my mission, when 
not engaged in the compara- 
tively humble vocation I 
then pursued in the City, to 
keep my eye upon Medorah. 
Weapons were not per- 
mitted me : my revered re- 
lative was so fond of cats 
that she forbade even the 
wanton wanderers of the 
night to be treated with 
severity. My office was to open the front-door very wide, and say 
“ Shoo ! 99 or in serious cases to make that peculiar clatter with one’s 
hand and one’s hat which, I verily believe, no animal, from the lion 
downwards, can hear without abject terror. My patience, however, 
was at times a good deal tried ; and on one fatal night, having been 
already roused by three distinct and different cats — each with a 
distinct and different serenade— and getting np with fury and im- 
patience to turn out a fourth, I took up the poker, struck wildly at 
the intruder, and killed Medorah J * 

I draw a veil over the mental agonies with which this mischance 
consumed me. I had esteemed the deceased very highly, but my 
Grandmother loved her to distraction ; she would, I felt, never 
forgive the cause (however innocent) of her favourite’s death ; and 
she had twenty thousand pounds at her own disposal ! 

I have said that Medorah was a fine specimen of her race. But 
the phrase “ as large as life ” did not apply at all to her ; for, when 
stiff and cold, the poor dear creature became about twice the size she 
had been when alive and kicking. 

I put her into an old fish-basket in which a Severn salmon had 
arrived — it was not an inappropriate coffin, for she loved salmon, — 
and, having sewed it np with a needle and packthread, placed it on 
the top of my bed as a temporary measure. It would be safe there, 
I knew, in the search that was sure to follow, till I had made up my 
mind what to do with it. 

I went to the City next morning in a state of mind easier to 
imagine than describe, leaving my Grandmother almost out of her 
mind. 

“If I knew the darling was dead, John,” she cried, “ I believe I 
could bear it ; but to think of her being lost— and — and exposed to 
temptation ” 

And there the Old Lady fairly broke down under the weight of 
her calamity. 

Perhaps she could have borne it better so ; but the question for 
my consideration was, if I had told her the sad truth, would she 
have borne me f My impression was, and is, that I should have 
become abhorrent to her, and that she would have left that twenty 
thousand pounds of hers away from her natural belongings to a 
Cat Hospital. 

All that day at the office I involuntarily defrauded my employers 
by thinking what I should do with that dead body. To a question of 
a fellow Clerk, relating to an important female client, I answered at 
random “Drown her! Bum her!” And when asked for -some- 
body’s name, that of one of the chief Clerks of the Probate Office, I 
answered “ Medorah .” 

"When I got home I found my Grandmother had been offering 
rewards per handbill for her favourite’s recovery, and that with the 
same object she had communicated with the Police. All this made 
my position more critical, and the disposal of Medorah 7 8 remains 
more difficult. "Where was I to put them ? 

a We had no back garden, not even a back yard. I thought of 
sitting up till the rest of the household had retired, and burying my 
victim under the hearthstone of the back kitchen. , There were 
fearful precedents for this course. We were a long way from the 
river, and, as to carrying poor dear Medorah? s body for miles in an 
omnibus— no .... 

To keep it on the premise s, an d especially over my head all night 
was, however, impossible. When my Grandmother had retired (in 
tears) to her own apartment, I took the salmon basket with its con- 
tents and left the house. 


It was a summer night, but sufficiently dark to suit my purpose, 
which was to drop it unobserved in some secluded spot. I knew of 
a terrace, retired, but fashionable, at a moderate distance, which I 
had made up my mind should be Medorah' s cemetery, that is, pro 
tern. I was well aware that somebody would soon appropriate the 
salmon-basket, imagining, perhaps (from analogy and the associa- 
tion of ideas) that it held a salmon ; after which, “What to do with 
Medorah ,” would be a question for his consideration. 

Walking quickly along like a fishmonger’s young man, or some 
youth connected with the Parcels Delivery Company, and whistling 
carelessly whenever I passed a policeman, I arrived at my desti- 
nation. The terrace, which had neither shop nor public-house 
in it, was utterly deserted. Without pausing for a moment, and as 
carelessly as if it had been the end of a cigar, I dropped my basket 
on the pavement, and hurried round the corner. 

It will be imagined, doubtless, that I hurried home ; but I did 
not. A terrible fascination compelled me to remain with my head 
projected into the Terrace, to see what would become of Medorah . 
Two minutes, three minutes, and then there was a female step. A 
middle-aged woman, looking like a small lodging-house keeper, was 
approaching me by the way I had come. Suddenly she saw the 
basket, and stopped. I saw her give a hasty glance around her, to 
make sure nobody was looking, and then stoop down. The basket 
had vanished. The middle-aged woman had grown a little stouter 
—bulged a little on one side as though she had something the matter 
with her Mp-joint— and that was all. The next moment, however, 
she uttered a shriek — a passionate appeal for pardon. A man of the 
artisan class, whom her conscience had, no doubt, for tbe moment 
represented as a policeman, seized her by the arm. I walked round 
the corner, like a young gentleman taking an evening stroll, and 
inquired of the struggling pair what was the matter. 

“ This man wants to steal my property ! ” exclaimed the woman 
in quavering tones. 

“ Her property I ” cried the other, disdainfully. “ Why, I see her 
lift it from the pavement with my own eyes l It ’s my property, 
Sir. I just stepped iu to call at Humber Seven, and left it outside, 
and here this wicked woman comes by, and collars it.” b 

“ I think you had better let him have it,” said I, judicially. 

The woman muttered something about men always siding with 
men against the weaker sex, and walked off as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

The man walked on also, hut in the other direction, and with the 
air of an injured person. His innocent mind was doubtless picturing 
to himself something nice for supper ; and as for me, I walked home, 
with a mind relieved. 


HOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


The Duke of Bestminsteb has come to the relief of the Duke of 
Mudeobd. He has planted a Kiosk in the midst of Mud-Salad 
Market. A Kiosk used to be spelt Kiosque, but that is of small im- 
portance. A Kiosk is a Sentimental Eating-House with a very bad 
name— a Cook-shop where they really cook— a Coffee-shop where 
they really sell coffee. It is intended for market-men, poor people, 
and economical people. The latter cannot complain of a place where 
they can get a dinner consisting of soup, fish, and entree for sixpence. 
We have all our exits and our entrees , and one man in his time eats 
many tarts, but our entrees are not always twopence, and we do not 
always get a slice of bread and jam for a halfpenny. A clean, large, 
well-arranged Kestau-Kiosk-que-rant, where soup is twopence, half 
a pint of good coffee, tea, or cocoa is a penny, a plate of beef is three- 
pence, a rasher of good bacon is twopence, a bottle of soda-water is a 
penny, and hosts of other things in proportion ; which is open from 
two o’clock in the early morning till half-past twelve o’clock at night, 
which has beds and baths, a penny lavatory, provides chess and 
draughts, and the newspapers at half-past five in the morning, and 
which is lighted up with the electric light, is a place for the Duke of 
Mttdfoed to look at and copy. The beds and baths might he a little 
cheaper, and there is a little disproportion between the rasher of 
bacon and the rasher of ham, but take it altogether, the Bow Street 
Kiosk is a thing for the Duke of Bestminsteb and his colleagues to 
be proud of. If they would only enlarge their labonrs, and form a 
Mud-Salad Market Improvement Company, there would be some 
hope for Central London.' 

The Griffin. Memorial! 

Startling Disclosures 1 1 Probable Increase of Grime m the City ! ! ! 

The merfe existence of the Griffin on the site of old Temple Bar is, 
to begin with, worse than a crime— it is a Blunder. As long as that 
stands where it does, the Police must be on the alert, as no one can 
pass along Fleet Street, within the vicinity of the new Law Courts 
and the Temple, without having a Fearful Object in view,— an objeot 
too dreadful to contemplate. 


To CoMisroiTMnns .— Editor does not hold himself bound to acknowledge, return, or pay for CorUHbutions. In no case can these be returned unless accompanied by a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copies should be kept. 
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GAIETY IN LONDON AND PARIS. 

Crr oxoxho toxthologos was of course a most successful burlesque 
in its day. It is a genuine burlesque, because it burlesques a serious 
original. Without this there is no raison d'etre for burlesque. A 
burlesque should caricature a particular piece, or the mannerisms 
and affectations of a school. Caret had this latter object in view 
when he wrote Chrononhotonthohgos , and was probably stigmatised 
as a profane trifLer by the theatrical big- wigs of his time, who, had 
they dared to pun, might have called him the Don't- Carey , and 
prophesied a bad end to such a profane 
49% ^ scoffer. Burlesque has its own proper 

tfnt sphere in Art, and its legitimate exer- 

? cise should produce a most salutary 

&=» effect. Chrononhotonthohgos is in- 

l£=5MI tended to satirise the grandiose and 

IgggyW bombastic drama of its day. The 

stilted style of blank vgse 

II i | ^PP r0 P r ^ a ^ e introduction^ 

j| 11 jj fil a | reo ™* 613 serious 

Is mil 1/ Critic, tke humour at once 

*Jlrst, as the ATwy, and Mrs. 

| V || jwKfc ; | JW y Leigh as the Queen , entered 

| into the^true ^spirit of the 

Brothers , Limited), soon 

“How’s that for High ? Quite < discovered that his efforts 
the Stilton ! at forcing fun threw a 

! . damper over the audience. 

It is the fashion nowadays in some quarters to decry burlesque ; 
and if by burlesque such objectors understand the all-leg-and-no- 
; head pieces, which simply depend on song, dance, dress, and deport- 
! ment, then we are inclined to agree with them — only they must not 
so misuse the word “ burlesque. 57 For example, Don Juan at the 
Royalty, which, forgetful of the brilliant Strand days, styles itself 
“the ancestral home of 
burlesque, 55 is not a bur- 

lesque at all— it is an ex- j jj 

travaganza, and as such M l 

was at first correctly LjM 

advertised. To say of it | 

j that it is the greatest ... W*$j/F 

success since Black Bye' d . Jk^a fe gr 

i Seeusan is to place it in a 

category to which it does i 

not properly belong. A /. / . * yM 

G-AELio-like critic may Jl&|f 

personally care for none of , / *. 

these .things, and stigmatise 

them all under the general ' | 

head of trash or absurdity, ‘ l , I 

but as a professional dra- ' 
matic critic he should dis- # 
tinguish between extrava- 

ganza and burlesque. Don j? 

Juan , as a modern speci- l( '* f'S- # v iL>^ 

men of the kind of enter- \\ \ 
tain ment which was in 

vogue “ consule Blanche," SW 

is light, bright, and, from B arrow-metrical Depression, or 

an after-late-dinner point Practical Fun of the Ole School. 
of view, sufficiently amus- 
ing to those whom Providence has blessed with affluence and good 
digestion. This extravaganza might sing of itself — 

“I am such a plotless thing” 

with perfect truth. It is said to be written by the Brothers Pren- 
dergast. What the brothers were at all “ aghast ” at, is not evident, 
but if it be true that the collaborateurs are Messrs. Righton and 
Reece, then we are sure that there must have been some good 
Reece-on for his writm > with Righton, as the Right-hon-ourable 
Mr. Reece can write ’un without Righton. * 4 But this is quibbling,” 
i as the great tragedian Reece-xori remarked. The instantaneous 




In the Goon Old Burlesques there 
was no Idiotic Dancing. 



5 arrow-metrical Depression, or 
Practical Fun op the Old School. 


changes of scene on such a small stage are a real triumph of inge- 
nuity. Our gifted Artist who went to take the costumes seems to 
have thought that there was 

very little to take. He has v j 

reproduced the pretty faces 
and what appeared to him to 

he the best lines in the piece. jK\jz /SL 

In extravaganzas of course 

we must expect the charac- /d H |f 

ters to go any lengths— ex- s ‘ /jSSa f 

cept in costume. $■ . -'v/i 22§3[8k\ ; ’ « j \ \\\< 

The dresses here are far 'WWV\ ■ \ v 

better than those in L'Arbre X ' 

de Noel at the Porte St. 

Martin, which is about as 

dingily mounted and as < 

weak a fairy -piece as it has 
ever been our misfortune ' 

to witness. Milher, one of 

the best actors of character- In the Good Old Burlesques there 
parts, whose performance of was no Idiotic Dancing. 

the miser Gaspard in Le$ 

Cloches de Corneville was worthy of Robson in his best days, plays 
a role utterly unworthy of his talents, which are quite thrown away 
on such trash as L'Arbre de Noel. Madame Zulmar-Bouffar sang 
“ The Tujo Obadiahs," i n English; this and a dance of about sixty 
Notaries were the funniest hits in the piece. 

We went over to see Michel Strogoff, but found that, having been 

postponed, it was 
l»gfl Michel StrucJc-off 

^ the bill tnithe foi- 

when 

"winds, and when 
there are howling 
hurricanes in the 
v v!\ wM.' Channel, we prefer 

to be one of those 

jv n flTl ^ a t home at ease, 

F Af j and who do not 

much trouble 
themselves about 
^ ^ the danger of the 

Brother PrEndErgast and Don Juan seas when the 
en-juan themselves. stormy winds do 

hlow-ow-ow. 

We had the pleasure df seeing Les Grands Bnfants at the Vaude- 
ville. It is composed of old materials craftily worked up, and its 
success is entirely due to the wit of its dialogue and the admirable 
acting. Of course it took two authors to write it, Messrs. Gtondi- 
net and Margaxiers ; hut that trash, the L'Arbre de Noel, took 
four of ’em, and, if ever broth was spoiled by too many cooks, there 
is the specimen. 

At the Vaudeville, Madame Lesage, Messrs. Dietjdoote and 
Ernest Vois are 
excellent. There is 
a men’s trio some- jjjm 

what in imitation Td ^>^2 I? /*% 

of that in Dora, F^W 

only not so power- /V\^ rv\ 

ful. We advise l/jU^ (\A 

visitors to go and jr\ X / X. ^ / \j 

see Les Grands / N . _ si / i 

Bnfants . Dine at K / /] J J 

the Grand at six, K f / / SI 

and you’re within / \ J \ \J 

five minutes of your / \ S \ 

theatre. J A f \ \\ / v 

We are going to * W 

lose Dion Bouci- ^ ^ 

CATTLT. The “ Bn- 

font Gatti ” of the Pretty Faces and some Sharp Lines. 
Adelphi says he 

“ won’t play any more,” and is off to America. Oh ! Sulky ! 
j Mr. Florence, at the Gaiety, now appears as Cap' en Cuttle , a 
! dramatic sketch from Dombey and Son . In the novel it wHL be 
! remembered that Captain Cuttle took the part of Florence ; in the 
I play Florence takes the part of Captain Cuttle . When found, 
make a note of— and we ’ve made it. More in our next. 


French Algerian Decoration.— T he Order of the Dey. 


Brother PrEndRrgast and Don Juan 

EN-JUAN THEMSELVES. 


Pretty Faces and some Sharp Lines. 


VOL. LXXIX. 


Y 
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* 4 ^f 

Modebn Athens ! will you start, 
When I ask yon back my heart, 
Forced, by these affairs down West, 
Thus to cool my Eastern zest ? 

Weed I add, too,— surely Wo,— 

Z«5ij pov cris fcytnrw ! 


^vA// ‘ 


For, to empty coffers blind, 

Though you ’ve tried to raise the wind I 
By each lid, whose rusty hinge 
Gives me a financial twinge ; 

By the lot you ’re safe to owe, — 

Yet, well— there, <r<£s aycwr«. 


So, sweet Athens ! when I ’m gone, 

If you will persist alone,— 

(But, 0 don’t he such a fool ) — 

Still to fiy at Istamboul,— « 

Mind, though floored and thrashed, yon 11 know 

Z&Y) flOV ffds ayCLTTW l 


FREE FOES OF FREEDOM. | 

At a mefttnig of the Commission of the General Assembly of the 
Free Kirk recently held in Edinburgh 

« The Moderator was authorised to sign, petitions against any measures 
brought forward iu Parliament for opening Museums, Art Galleries, and 
Libraries on Sundays.” 

So much for the attitude of the Free Kirk of Scotland towards the 
freedom of everybody in the United Kingdom not of its own per- 
ff nawm with regard to Sunday ; but if this is the light shed on the 


subject by a Moderator, the sooner Scotland gets some new Lamps 
for the old ones the better for everybody's rational enjoyment on the 
Saubbawth. To visit Museums and Art G-aUenes on Sunday is_ at 
least an improvement on tippling whiskey, seeing double, and turning 
the Saubbawth into a Saw-both Day. 

Loud Randolph Chitbchill does much to settle the case of | 
Ireland by telling us that in that country Mr. Foesteb is known as 
“ Old Buck Shot.” Lord Randolph is doubtless well qualified to 
speak on all matters of gunnery, for he is such a small bore himself. 
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PREACHING AND PRACTICE, 

A Suggestive Comedietta . 

Argument. 

The elder and the younger Member for Bir- 
mingham haying, with a view to studying the 
merits of the Land Question on the spot, taken 
between them, for a brief period, a furnished 
farm-house in the West of Ireland, find them- 
selves instantly besieged in their own premises, 
and in danger of immediate starvation from the 
want of necessary provisions. 

S Cjs NE — The interior of a well-appointed 
first-floor room . As the Curtain rises \ 
the Elder Member for Birmingham is 
discovered seated , out of breath, on an 
inverted chest of drawers , barricading 
the door . In the foreground , on all- 
fours , the Younger Member for Bir- 
mingham is creeping about with the 
remains of a tin of preserved-milk and 
a loaded rifle . 

Elder Member [dodging a brickbat that 
flies through the window , and just misses his 
head). Dear me ! They surely know my 
sympathy with Ireland is not a thing of 
yesterday ! [A bullet whizzes in , and buries 
itself in the door.) What! Another! But 
this is most unreasonable ; and if it con- 
tinues four-and-twenty hours longrer, I 
shall have, I feel, to speak to them seriously 
about Lotus the Fourteenth. 

[Is again shot at , and gets down. 

Younger Member. Well, I want some- 
thing to eat. As I said the other night, 
the state of affairs here is certainly exag- 
gerated by panic ; — still, I do want some- 
thing to eat I 

[Finishes preserved-milk beneath the 
window-sill. 

Elder Member [eyeing him reproachfully). 
“It is a great Constitutional principle in 
this country that the redress of grievances 
should precede Supply ! ” Those were your 
words upon the platform, yet you reverse 
them now. (Bitterly.) Is there nothing 
left for me ? 

Younger Member. Nothing. ( Puts up 
his hat sportively on a stick at the windoio. 
It ts instantly riddled with shot.) At least — 
hut this ! 

Elder Member. Dear me ! that is most 
awkward! (Gets thoughtfully under the 
table.) And, really, as I have had nothing 
myself these last three days hut half a jaw 
cabbage, I begin to think it is almost time, 
as I said the other night, to ask ourselves 
the question — is there any remedy for this 
state of things f Force, I know, is no remedy. 
Yet, don’t you begin to feel, perhaps, seeing 
that I am hungry, that a few policemen 
now ? 

Younger Member [with enthusiasm t). 
Never ! For, as I also said the other night, 
it may he the work of the Tories, to crush 
out disaffection ; it . is the better and 
higher work of the Liberals to find out its 
cause ! 

Elder Member. Most true! On second 
thoughts, you ’re right,— quite right I And 
as tins is all we wish to ascertain, suppose 
you, now, put your head out of window— 
and ask I 

[lb continuing his suggestions , when a 
wild “ Etooroosh ” below announces 
that the “boys” have carried the 
hall . Tableau . Curtain . 


TELEGRAMS. 

Lord Mayor to Sultan . — Where ’s Dul- 
cigno? 

Sultan to Lord Mayor . — Gtaod conun- 
drum, but won’t give it up. 



NINCOMPOOP IAN A. 

Young Milkington Sopley [a follower of Tostlethwaite's). “ A — you were not at the Cimabue 
Brown’s last night, Miss Diana ? ” 

Miss Liana (who does not like Aesthetes). “ No. Were you ? ” 

Sopley. “ Oh yes, indeed. ’’ 

Miss Liana . “ And was it a pleasant Party ? ” 

Sopley. “Most consummately so ! ” 

Miss Liana. “ And were you very much admired ? ” 


Our Hero. 

Poor Sir F. Roberts! First-rate soldier, but wretched sailor! The 'sea had already 
been sufficiently rough on the gallant warrior (Tuesday, November 16th), between Calais and 
Dover, but it was rougher still on him when, on turning up again on nis native shores, he 
was seized upon by the Municipal Authorities and forced to listen to and make a speech, and 
so undergo a second attack of Mai de Mayor . 


Curious Fact in Scotch Natural History,— If you call a McIntosh ‘a wkiskey-and- 
water proof, he doesn’t like it. 
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NP PLACE LIKE HOME!” 


Smith {meeting the Browns at the Station on their return from the Continent). 
<f D elighted to see you back, my Boy! Box— well, and how did you 
like Italy ? ” 

Mrs. B. (who is “artistic”). Ci Oh, charming, you know, the Pictures 
and Statues and all that ! But Charles had Typhoid for Six Weeks 
at Feyekenzk (our Hotel was close to that glorious Mklfjzzi Palazzo, 

Y J KNOW), AND AFTER THAT I CAUGHT THE ROMAN FRYER, AND SO,” &C., &C. 

\T%ey. think they go to Ramsgate next year. 

THE ENTIRE HISTORY OE OUR OWN TIMES. 

By Jestin’ Machearty. 

Chapter One. 

1837. — li A Jove principium.” {Mem. — Always bring in quotations where 
possible, # especially Latin ones : shows one knows Latin. Bow about a few 
Creek ditto ? Must really buy a Creek Grammar.) On the decease of King 
w illioi the Fourth, the youthful Princess Victoria ascended the throne. 
She had been excellently bronght up, and was a most admirable and accom- 
plished young lady. ( Query — does this sound too patronising?) At her 
very first Council, this juvenile Sovereign of an Empire on which the s un never 
sets — {Query — hackneyed ?) — behaved with an extraordinary degree of self- 
possession. Everybody, of course, stared at her : Lord Melbourne got on a 
chair, with an opera-glass, and stared through that, until Wellington pulled 
him down by the coat-tails. Wellington was heard to remark, “ Melbourne 
has no manners.” Melbourne was not a great Statesman. Melbourne was 
not a strong man. Melbourne was not the sort of man to “ make good grow 
where it wasn’t growing before,” — to quote a great writer, whose name I’ve 
forgotten. Great writer ” saves bother of looking him up.) And so 

much for Lord Melbourne. 

Chapter Two. 

1S38 *~~R ot hing important. Why not talk a little about Steam ? I 
WILL Trains are wonderful invention-people go much faster than they used 
to. Stephenson invented training. Artemus ward tells a most amusing story 
taed to lassoo a locomotive. The locomotive didn’t stop 
till it got to the next Station— nor did the Red Indian. This story conclusively 
proves the value of the invention of Steam. {Mem. for myself— always bring in 
entertaining anecdotes where possible. Think this one entertaining.) 


Chapter Three. 

Next few years taken up with Chartism, China, and 
Cabul. Lord Ellenborough and Dr. Brydon chief 
figures in troubles at latter place. Lord E. was showy. 
He had a good deal of the quack about him. So much for 
Lord Ellenbobough. (Polished him off— hurroo !) Then 
came the “Repeal Year” — so called because nothing 
was repealed. .(But it will be — you trust Parnell and 
me ! — Mustn’t print this.) 

VOLUME II. 

v On tbe death of Peel, Palmerston was the most pro- 
minent English Statesman. His light way of treating 
serious topics very distressing. (To me ? Not a bit !) He 
knew a good deal about foreign politics, was disliked by 
foreign statesmen, had a quarrel with the Crown, ana 
was immortalised by Bunch as the “Judicious Bottle- 
holder.” So much for Pax. As to the Crimean War, 

I may as well polish that off by saying that it was very 
damaging to our military reputation, and not a success 
politically. 

VOLUME III. 

Pax was buried. Consequently, Lord Palxerston was 
ex necessitate m— (notice tbe Latin!) — no longer able 
to lead tbe House of Commons. His mantle fell on a rising 
young Statesman — {was he young at this time ? Mem. 
for myself— look it up)— Mr. Gladstone. (May as well 
polish W. E. G. off while I ’m about it— here goes I) Mr. 
Gladstone had a great deal of earnestness, though not 
so much tact as Lord Palmerston. He led the House, 
while Disraeli led the Opposition. Disraeli has been 
called a political gladiator— (don’t know why, but sounds 
well)— so he was I Mr. Gladstone has been said to talk 
in italics— (what on earth does this mean ? — never mind) 
—so he did ! And so much for Gladstone and Disraeli. 

This was to he a reforming Administration. Rumour 
gave Mr. Bright India, Mr. Mill the Board of Trade. 
Very kind of Rumour. Talking of Bright, may as well 
polish him off now. Mr. Bright was not a Statesman. 
Mr. Bright was not a man of profound and varied culture. 
Mr. Bbight was not a good many other things that he 
might with advantage have been. But he was a fluent 
debater, and a strong Radical. And so much for Mr. Bright. 

All this was the “Reform” time. (Anybody desirous 
of further details can easily get ’em from Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates, or other reference book. N.B. — Capital 
work, Haydn’s l Haydn’s Dictionary for facts, Macau- 
lay’s Essays for style, and there ’s your History of Our 
Own Times,— or, rather, xy History of Our Own Times , 
of course.) 

When Russell brought in his Reform Bill in 1866, 
Gladstone stumped the country in its favour. {Mem . — 
Colloquial style— ensures popularity, and covers a multi- 
tude of troublesome details.) Disraeli made fun of it ; 
Lowe was its chief opponent. He was the Achilles (Greek 
character) of the Anti-Reformers. This was his hour of 
! triumph. He had, it is true, an awkward and ungainly 
presence ; his voice was hard and rasping ; his sight was 
very short, and his memory far from long. Where was he 
compared with the silver trumpet of W. E. G.’s oratory, 
or with Mr. Bright’s mingled pathos and bathos — I mean 
humour ? Nowhere at all. Oh dear, no ! 

VOLUME IV. 

^Bother this Ref orm business ! Not done with it yet. 
To cut it short, Debby and Dizzy brought in a Reform 
Bill in 1867— [vide Haydn as before)— of a strongly 
Radical type. “ They found tbe Whigs bathing, and ran 
away with their clothes.” {Query — Who said this? 
Don’t know. Sounds racy. Let it stand !) 

In 1868 Mr. Gladstone rose to introduce his Irish 
Church Resolutions. As Gladstone rose, Derby and 
Dizzy fell. 

Then came 1868—1874, six fat years; 1874—1880, six 
lean ditto. And that brings me, thank Heaven 1 to end 
of my History . Must first polish off late and present 
Lord Derby, however. Father all fire, Son all ice. i 

Former loved Hoxer latter Blue Books. There you 

have ’em. 

As to recent politics, I know all about ’em, and so does 
everybody else. Tories say, “ Can we be so insane as to 
support Russia ? ” — Liberals say, “ Can we be so wicked 
as to support Turkey ? ” There ’s the last four years in 
a nut-shell ; and so ends my History , the four volumes 
of which have “ perished like snow,” long, long ago, 
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in the time of the Barmecides. (Query— y ? ho were the Barme- 
cides? Were they Egyptian barmaids? Look it Tip in Haydn 
some day. Anyhow, nothing like poetry to end up with.) 

Chapter One Hundred and Eightieth— and last. 

By the bye, nrast say something about Literature. Happy 
Thought /—Chuck in an extra chapter on Literature ! 

The latter half of this century has produced a few first-class 
literary geniuses (such as Macaulay, myself, Tennyson, and An- 
thony Trollope), and no end of second-raters. Macaulay made 
History popular: nobody had done this before. (Who’s done it 
since ? — give it up ?) Froude introduced the Paradoxical school of 
Historians. They don’t study to be accurate : they deal more with 
persons than with events, ana a good deal more with fiction than 
with fact: they discover that some great man was all our fancy 
never painted him : in fact, this way of writing history has the 
advantage that it is seldom true, but never uninteresting. 

How for Science. Herschel was a man who, in the words of the 
German poet— (which ?) — “ made eyes of the stars, and had his soul 
in the blue ether.” (Have I got that quotation right ?— Ho matter, 
on we go.) Then there’s Darwin, of course. His idea not new. Some- 
body in one of Dizzy’s novels says that “we were once fishes, and 
shall some day become crows.” Then there’s Huxley, — and Tyn- 
dall. Tyndall ’s more poetical than Huxley— more “ coarsely 
materialistic ” too. How can he be both ? (Ask somebody this— but 
it doesn’t matter, as I ’m making a brilliant ^finish.) Herbert 
Spencer is Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall all in one. And there ’s 
an end of the Evolutionists, thank Heaven 1 
As to Fiction. Thackeray, Dickens, &c., not at all bad. But 
do read Donna Quixote— beats ’em hollow. Also Lady Judith . 
George Eliot tolerable novelist. A. Trollope A 1. Ho time for 
more: off to press. Hurool 

MONTE CEAMPTO. 

(A Chapter from a recent Election Commission Romance.) 

It was the old town of Yeau et J ambon. It was at the time of the 
General Election. A Stranger had arrived. It was Monte Crampto ! 

Gaily the party rolled away towards Le Crayon et VArdoise , a 
hotel which Monte Crampto, the mysterious stranger, had hired at 
enormous expense. 

“ Why, he has prepared quite a fete for us ! ” said the Baronne. 
i 1 Behold what a brave show these nags make 1 ” 

She was right. Hesitating at no expense when the pleasure of his 
guests was concerned, the town of Yeau et Jambon was richly deco- 
rated with flags by Monte Crampto. 

“ Quick ! see them!” said L’Ours Hoir. “Why, one, two — 
there are six persons making promenades on the Pier. Such a sight 
has ne’er gladdened my eyes before.” 

“ Monte Crampto,” replied the Prince, “ does nothing by the 
half. All enjoy his bounty. He has thrown the Pier open free. 
Hence the crowd you behold.” 

“ And the dead walls of the town,” said De la Boucheeie, “ they 
are all gaily hidden. Oh, it is beautiful I ” 

And so it was, for every available inch of wall-space was covered 
with what looked like tapeBtry, bearing for device— 

' Yote eoe Monte Cr am pto ! Yote Early and Often ! ! 
Yote for Monte Crampto \ ! \ 

The gnests did full justice to a sumptuous repast, presided over 
by their munificent host, which would have recalled Lucullus to 
their minds had they eveT heard of him. 

“ But you eat not yourself ! ” said the Baronne. 

“ My tastes are ascetic,” replied Monte Crampto, with his calm, 
cold manner. 

“ But this ham is uncommon good,” said the Prince. 

“ It is the ham of York. I ’m glad it is good. I care not what I 
spend, but I hate to be cheated. That ham costs me seven- and- 
sixpence the pound.” 

“ This beef steak-pie is superb, Count Monte Crampto.” 

* c A mere bagatelle. Eifteen guineas they charged me for it.” 

“ So crisp, so sweet, so fresh is this celery, that you must try it.” 
“A poor, humble vegetable,” replied Monte Crampto, still calm 
and cold, “ half a sovereign a stick.” 

“ I enjoyed the beer ” 

“ At three shillings the glass, beer, I believe, ought to be good.” 

“ but this gin is very magnificent.” 

“Iam happy,” said Monte Crampto, still calm and cold, “ they 
but ask me twenty or thirty-five shillings the bottle.” 

“And you know not,” asked Les Tees Heureux Postileons, 
“ what it precisely stands you in?” 

“Bah I” replied Monte Crampto, “when one spends thirty, or 
forty, or fifty thousand a year, one is not apt to think of trifles.” 

The guests shortly afterwards took their departure, 

* % * * * * 

{To de discontinued.) 


OUR LITTLE GAMES. 



“ Dominoes.” “ Fives.” 


A CENT-PER-SEHSIBLE SUGGESTION 

The following letter is understood to be on its way from Constan- 
tinople to Berlin. 

JStamboul . 

The Sultan presents his compliments to Prince Yon Bismarck, 
and regrets to note that Bis Excellency is embarrassed by the 
presence of certain members of an ancient race within the dominions 
of His Imperial and Royal Majesty the Emperor King. The 
Sultan, in continuance of the enlightened policy of his august 
predecessors, has striven to the utmost to oblige the whole of Europe. 
From the benevolence of his heart His Majesty would now assist His 
Excellency, The Sultan and his subjects have no sort of objection 
to Israelites; they scarcely understand the meaning of the word 
Judenhass . He thinks the Christian hass just as big a don- 
key as the Judenhass. The Sublime Porte is too civilised, too 
business-like, to feel any prejudice about a question of raee. # Un- 
der these circumstances His Majesty with all his heart invites 
the Hebrews resident in Germany to leave Prussia and to take up 
their abode in His Majesty’s dominions. They will certainly be 
allowed to partake in the financial arrangements of the country, and 
will be encouraged to enter upon commercial transactions ox vast 
proportions. Such an arrangement will doubtless be most satisfactory 
to Prince Yon Bismarck. It will also be very agreeable to His 
Majesty. The Sultan has no sort of objection to the Jews. On 
the contrary, he feels that he cannot get on without them ! 

(. Dated) The Last Day of Courban Bairam Festival. 


Bishops and Doctors. 

“I am not ashamed to say I have a son a doctor .”-— Speech of the Bishop 
of Liverpool to Medical Men . 

How kind of the Bishop, and how patronising, 

And yet to* his Punch ’tis a little surprising, 

That speaking to medical men there in session. 

He dared speak of shame and a noble profession. 

A Bishop looks after our souls, but how odd is 
The sneer that ’s implied at the outers of bodies. 

For surely it would De no hard task to fish up, 

A hundred brave Doctors as good as the Bishop. 
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OUR DEFENDERS. 

First Spectator {Diplomatic Service, home on, leave). “ What Military School is tiiis ?— these little Fellows here, brawn up 
on the Right ? ” 

Second Spectator ( his Father , Retired General). “ School ! Little Fellows ! Why, bless your soul, my dear Boy, that ’ s 
the old Royal Blanksbire Buffs ! Her Maj’ty’s Twelfth-Dozenth Reg’ment o’ the Line ! ! ” 


LIBERTY’S LICENCE ! 

There came to our shores a poor exile dejected, 

Who saw iu the distance Ms country depart ; 

He had buried in France all the faith he respected, 

And the love of a patriot died in Ms heart. 

“ I have come here,” he said, “just to warn, not to win you, 
To point to the rocks and the breakers ahead ; 

Be true, in these days, to the light that is in you — 

There 'll be darkness in England when Liberty ’s dead 1 

“ When Governments call ns to stand and deliver, 

In highwayman fashion, denying all right 

Of property, conscience, ox gift and of giver, 

When custom is nought, 'and might only is right ; 

When the will of a father or mother is doubted 
To teach what they choose to the boys they have bred ; 

When possession is scorned, and when justice is scouted, 
Then I ask for an answer—* Is Liberty dead ? ’ 

“ Is Republican fury to harass and harry 
The men who have given brave blood for their land— 

To turn away Peace from her olive, and carry 
A Communist cry with an arrogant hand ? 

When they banish the friends of the sick and the dying, 
And oall hack base women of crimes in their stead ; 

When subjects axe slaves, and society sighing 
For honour !— Don’t ask me, * Is Liberty dead ? ’ 

tills roots tli&t Mos iaxembe ri plontcd) 

™ .Liberal France was fraternal as well, 

The landmarks are. gone that our Mstory granted, 

Of safety our tyrants have sounded the knell. 

They bind us with seals of the laws they have broken, 

And pistols of policy hold at our head ; 


The pen may not publish the words they have spoken, 
But the sword is the token that Liberty’s dead I 

“ It is freedom of action, most truly, to banish 
The men who would die for their freedom of thought ; 
But where are their Radical creeds ? — well, they vanish. 

And whence the Republican spirit P — it ’s bought. 

When the men, without blame, are denied contemplation, 
And the women are cursed who our starving have fed, 
Then, I say, that a crime has disfigured the nation 
That scatters the victims of Liberty dead ! 

“ I have come a poor exile, a friend, not a stranger, 

For England is near me— America far. 

Here hunted from home I am out of all danger ; 

I ’m weary of stripes and have followed the star. 

And it still shines in England— be true to its warning, 

Be firm in the faith for which Englishmen bled. 

Night settles on France ; but your land is the morning. 
Where Liberty lives and where Tyranny’s dead! ” 


What are we Coming to Next ? 

The following advertisement from a contemporary seems to denote 
a strange demand : — 

Y OUTH wanted for the bar. No knowledge of the business required. 
Apply, &c. 

But there are hundreds of talented young men, all McPhtjnexes, 
who are doubtless admirably qualified to fill the vacant position. 

Comparative Pleasure . 1 — The great Gale last week wasn’t enough 
for the Parisians, so they had a Gala performance in honour of 
Offenbach. Another Gale at Lillie Bridge tMs week: case of 
“ Walker.” 
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THE NEW BUTLER. 

‘‘And are tod a Member of the Chttroh of England ? 55 
“ No, Sir. The little I ever do in that line is with the H ana- 
baptists.^ 


BILLINGSGATE BILLINGSGATED. 

Lower Thames Street is a narrow passage at the side of the Thames, about 
broad enough for a wheelbarrow. It is called Lower Thames Street, it being 
almost impossible for the Corporation to sink lower, or for the street to he in a 
lower condition. It is guarded, at one end by an old fortress called the Tower, 
where big guns, some Beefeaters, and a small army are kept to repel any foreign 
invasion. The guns and the army might he sent where they are more 
wanted, as no foreigner in his senses wonld invade Lower Thames Street, _ or 
come willingly within a mile of it. If the delicate odour did not kill him, 
it would drive him away as a warning to other invaders. This pervading 
perfume — which outspoken people inclined to “ Billingsgate ” would term 
“stench” — comes principally from a crowded fish-marketj called Billingsgate, 
which has been re-built at great expense by tbe Corporation, when it ought to 
have been removed, and partly from the unsavoury proceedings^ of the Thames 
Street fishmongers. As usual with all London Markets, the highway and the 
neighbouring streets "are seized by the marketers, and fiooded with filthy 
slime from scores of dripping fish-carts. Rotten fish and anatomical parts of 
fish are deposited freely in the gutters, but though the Thames flows within 
a few yards and there are plenty of appliances, the art of flashing appears to be 
comparatively unknown to the natives. Attempts have been made by private 
individuals to lessen this evil by starting rival and more favourably placed 
markets, but the founder of Hungerford Market did not succeed, and the 
advisers of a certain charitable Lady spent £250,000 in a set of cloisters at 
Bethnal" Green, which could not be created a fish-market by simply calling them 
a market. A calculation has been made that more wine is drunk at the City 
feasts in the course of the year than water is used by the Corporation to cleanse 
Lower Thames Street, and yet the inhabitants of Billingsgate have coolly asked 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to request the Corporation to make new 
thoroughfares into this charming Tetreat. They want half the City pulled down 
so that the public may come freely into the dirt, when they ought to sweep up 
their muck, and go'with clean hands to the public. 


Not xet within the Pail op Civilisation.— London Milk. 


THE CLOUD. 

{After Shelley — only from another point of view*) 

I bring the rain again and again, 

From the seas and rivers, 

And I pour it down on the deluged town 
Till it reeks and shivers. 

From my skirts are shaken the floods that waken 
Poor Cits with the morning light ; 

I shower my best till they go to rest, 

And I keep up the game all night. 

By the bucket and pail, like a watery flail, 

I lash the wet world under 
With'occasional spurts of hail (which hurts) 

And frequent claps of thunder. 

My pall of grey from day to day 
Hangs over the dripping lands, 

And from hour to hour of the night I pour 
Unceasing as Time’s own sands. 

The dreamer waking hears windows shaking, 
Whipped by my lashing flood, 

It splashes and sputters from spouts and gutters, 
And churns the poor eaTth into mud. 

When the morning breaks the world awakes 
To another day of drench, 

And the walls all reek, and the roofs all leak, 

And the drains all distribute their stench ; 

And noses red, with colds in the head 
From perpetual damp, abound, 

And every tbroat from the buttoned-up coat 
Emitteth a bronchial sound. 

Wheresoever you go it is blow, blow, blow I 
With complaints of rheumatic pain. 

And I all the while in the dark sky smile, 

Whilst the world seems dissolving in rain. 

The dainty maiden, with tennis-bat laden, 

In vain prepares for sport ; 

For with heavy wet I have soaked the net. 

And utterly swamped the Court. 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof 
O’er the sodden cricket-ground. 

Keeping all things damp as a dripping lamp 
All the summer season round. 

Until most mankind goes half out of its mind, 

And the damp earth seems half drowned. 

I am the daughter of smoke and water, 

The child of a cheerless sky ; 

All, save ducks and pumps, must be down in the 
dumps 

In a world that is never dry 1 
For after the rain, when my victims fain 
Would believe in sign “ set fair 
And ginghams are furled, and waterproofs hurled 
Into corners, anywhere. 

I silently laugh at my own cruel chaff ; 

And deriding man’s hopes so vain, 

From a sky all gloom, to an earth like a tomb, 

I come down a drencher again ! 


Who Will Collar it ? 

The Horse-Guards are going a-head. The other day 
they taught half a troop of cavalry the importance of 
knowing how to move about twenty-four hours without 
provisions. They have now shown energy in another 
direction. The distinguishing badges are to be removed 
from tbe collar to the sleeve throughout the entire British 
Army. As this trifling improvement will put about 
£80,000 into somebody’s pocket, the policy that prompted 
it, though dashing, can scarcely be said to involve “neck 
or nothing.” === ^^ 

“Ads, and Ends.” 

A Clipping Correspondent from Hew York sends ns 
this : — 

W AITER. — By a highly respectable, genteel coloured 
youth, in a family of refinement and wealth ; is a waiter 
by birth and education ; understands making salads ; age 21 ; 
has not yet approached the altar of Hymen ; heart and hands 
are 'still unfettered; only parties of the highest social standing 
telegraph or address. 

“ Waiter by birth ” is good. He oughtn’t to be kept 
waiting long. 
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ALL UP WITH ENGLAND. 

It being with England all up, 
haul down the English flag. The 
old country is worn out. Already 
in the records we can read — 

“November 16, 1880. — Cham- 
pionship of the World sculled for 
on English waters by Edward 
Haitian- of Canada, and Edward 
Trickett of Australia. The 
former handled his sculls with 
such skill and dexterity as to 
cover himself with honour free 
from all tricke(t)ry.” 

We shall one day read : — 

“ May 27, 1890. The Derby 
won by an American horse, an 
Australian one second, a Cana- 
dian a good third.” 

“ March 4, 1900. The Uni- 
I varsity Boat-Race. "Won, after 
a good race with Tale, by Cor- 
nell. The race was somewhat 
remarkable owing to tbe fact that 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
was strong enough this year to 
send a crew to Putney.” 


The i%«roiro I * * ^me I t^s K 

that Mr. Hehry Harvutg re- "T ^ 

ceives applause and guineas with 

the Corsican's Brothers; that ■ 

Mr. AuausTnr Harris possesses * ^ 

a success in le Norld / that the DTrnrrr ttaxt tattvt ’nrvTArrm __ _ 

Criterion has played for more EIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 

Jg * i * S .^ h s Betzy ; As THE Dramatic Author who tries to see his way to a stto. 

SS ™*° VT A PL ° T ’ "* WITH “ N0 GEEAT 
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RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


EXTRACTION AND 
EXTORTION. 

Sufferer {who has just had an 
Obstructionist tooth out). What! 
( To Cheap Dentist,) Not three 
shillings ! 

Dentist, Couldn’t do it for 
less. Time ’s money to me, you 
see ; and — (looking at his watch) 
—I ’ve only charged you eighteen - 
pence an hour ! 

[Exit, to next patient. 


The Manchester Mystery. 

The greatest mystery in this 
case is the selection of the Judge 
who tried it. Baron Huddle- 
ston’s illness may be a reason for 
creating a new Judge, but it is no 
reason for dragging an old Judge 
from his retirement, who was su- 
perannuated in consequence of a 
physical infirmity. Justice ought 
not to be deaf as well as blind, 
especially when people have to be j 
tried for murder. 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 

Mrs. Ramsbotham, Junior, 
writes to say that last Saturday 
she heard her nephew reading 
out from the Times a letter about I 
the loss of some Affidavits. She 
is delighted to be able to inform 
anyone whom it may concern, 
that on visiting the Zoo, the other 
day, she saw a lot of Affidavits 
flying about their cage as happy 
as possible. Can these be the 
lost birds? she asks. 


MY LITTLE BROWN MARE. 

A Song for the commencement of the Hunting Season. 

She 7 s rather too lean but her bead ’s a large size. 

And she hasn t the average number of eyes : 
iter hind legs are not what you ’d call a good pair. 

And she ’s broken both knees, has my little brown mare. 

You can find some amusement in counting each rib, 

® i h ™ 1 8 r y mad at her crib ; 
When viewed from behind she seems all on the square. 
She s quite a Freemason— my little brown mare. 

Her paces are rather too fast, I suppose, 

, ,T °“ en - oomes .down on her fine Roman nose, 

5? PJfK 1 * 6 * vulture’s, is horribly bare, ’ 

But still she ’s a beauty, my little brown mare. 

fflb owns an aversion to windmills and ricks 
When passing a waggon she lies down and kicks : 

cl ,°* es of ter groom she ’ll persistently tear— 
But still she s no vice has my little brown mare. 

do J rn to *2“® a te oft strays out of bounds ; 
Shealwayswas famous for snapping at hounds • 

T itfSt ut r *"? “Mam— in fact, to be plain, 
fflrwL t ? ^““tman, when hunting I ‘‘do not remain ■ ” 
only one neck it would hardl^beMfi * 

***** m nding my little brownmarTl 


GOING IT— BY DEGREES. 

From a circular advocating the admission of Women to Bachelors’ 
degrees, winch has been sent round to members of the University 
we extract the following : — 7 

“ So much having been done-i. e., for the higher education of 'Women 
and by the London University having thrown open ite Degrees to female 
students-- What more is needed ?' .... An essential element of the older 
University system is wanting— that of the requirement of residence. The 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination is well adapted to encourage women of 
limited resources to use such opportunities of study as they may possess ; hut 
defective^ ^ a prOYision for the sisters of our Undergraduates, it is obviously 

Cambridge lodging-house keepers had better advertise their 
apartments to let in the^ Matrimonial News, But wherever they do 
advertise they could give particulars as to the eligibility of the 
Undergraduates who happen to be “keeping” in the same house, 
it the Ladies (bless em !) once come into residence, will there he any 
Degrees at aU except for the pale students, who, like the good Saint 
Anthony of old, fixed his eyes on his old brown hook, ana wouldn’t 
’email aC ^ ^ roni wor ^ by the greatest— ahem t— Beauty of 

|kat will be generally interesting will 
a t’iohibited Degrees which includes some Cousins and 
K^egrees are to be granted to 
as tk® Spear side, let the former be Spinsters of 
ArtSj and the latter remain Bachelors— if they can. We must give 
this important subject our further consideration : but if we sign the 
requisition, the moment it comes into operation off we go into resi- 
&£■* as A t suddenly occurs to us we have not 
2* ^ t A; l™’* 1 ' 4“ L” i j ^ lem I Sow pretty the caps 

rtSil?? 18 k- e * The Head of the Undergraduatesses will, of 
course, be a blooming Cancellana. Delightful ! 


I A PENNY READING. 

a*l i ’ FoRS £ FA ? \ ac olimmeminisse juvabit” i.e,, “ This Post-Office ! 

Savings Bank plan will be a pleasant reminiscence of Fawcett.” 
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THREE JOLLY AGNOSTICS. 

“And my Wife, she says, ‘A Man ought to have some Religion,’ says she. (Etc.) 
* Religion ! ’ says I. * I ain’t got ’ny, an’ I don’ want ’ny 1 All my Religion, ’ says 

I, 1 ISH COMPRISHED IN THE SHIMPLE WORD DUTY / / An’SH ’LONG’SH I SHTICK TO THAT 

I ’m all ri’ M ” “ ’Ear t ’Ear 1 ” 


KING LOG-! 

(A leaf of it— for the Coming Yachtsman .) 

Monday . — Ran up ensign, of R.P.Y.C. 
Royal Popoff Yacht Club) on my new craft, 
The Bloomsbury Square, to-day, and spun 
out of Sheerness like a bird with sixteen 
tugs. Pretty sight. Marble staircases .much 
admired. Went all over her on horseback. 

Tuesday * — Last five - and - forty guests 
turned up this morning. Sat down, two 
hundred and seventy to dinner. Hurricane 
raging Hot a candle dickered. Told we 
carried away head of Margate Pier at 
half-past ten. Funny. Thought it was 
somebody dropping a soup-plate. 

Wednesday.— O r the Goodwins. "Very 
pleasant. Counted seven - and - twenty 
wrecks break up one after another. Bil- 
liards. Masked ball. Slept like a top. 
Woke up in night by Ramsgate life-boat. 
Threatened ’em with a summons. 

Thursday.— Still on Goodwins. Man on 
light-ship signals that if we don’t get off we 
shall wear the bank ont and spoil the Admi- 
ralty map. Polo in afternoon. Bank worn 
ont at 11 p.m. Off, and over the light-ship. 

Friday . — Light-ship still bumping un- 
der bottom. Lovely morning. Making 
eight-and-twenty knots an hour. Amused 
ourselves by planting potatoes. Raced 
Calais- Douvres into Calais, and got stuck 
in piers. Backed, and took away half a 
mile of each. Lett ’em at Pegwell Bay to 
be mended. To bed, laughing. Fireworks. 

Saturday . — Woke at 5 a.m. by light-ship 
coining through bottom. Have gone down 
suddenly, apparently off Erith. Electric 
light most cheerful. Evidently in for a 
month of it. Sit down two hundred and 
eighty to dinner. Instrumental concert. 
Dublin steamer run on the top of us. 
Great fun. More fireworks. All of ns to 
bed, roaring. 


The (J.) T. B. Memorial. 

Suggestion to the Chairman of the Epping 
Forest Committee . — Take the Griffin away, 
and turn him loose in Epping Forest. It 
will afford capital sport, and in the summer 
it can be let out as a scarecrow. 


ADAPTATION r. ROBBERY. 

Robbery. 

Bow Street,— A man, described as James Billing, was placed at 
the bar, charged with being in possession of a valuable book, the 
property of a Lady who gave the name of Weeder. The prisoner’s 
defence was that he had found the hook, and, having torn ont 
several leaves for pipe-lights, written a few remarks on one page, 
and his name on the title-page, he considered he had established a 
new proprietary right. The Magistrate took a totally opposite view, 
and sent him to Newgate to take his trial. 

Adaptation. 

The Times' Newspaper — To the Editor . 

Sir,— I see that a novel of mine has been dramatised, sold and 
bought, performed in public, abused by some papers and praised by 
others, all without my knowledge and consent. The title is the only 
thing not stolen from me,— that has been stolen from M. Yictorien 

'Weedeb. 

James Billing’s reply , not this time heard at Bow Street , but 
inserted as an unpaid advertisement in the leading Journal . 

m Sir, — I never heard of Sardott, or a dramatic work bearing my 
title. The drama is not adapted from, but founded on the Lady’s 
novel. What I intend to do with the profits of this play must 
always remain a question of sentiment between dramatic authors 
and novelists. 

Note,— Book-stealers who are wise will only steal the contents of 
books, being careful always to buy the paper and binding. 


GREEK AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Shades of Porson and of Bentley 1 did you hover in the air 
O’er the Senate House in Cambridge when the Dons were gathered 
there ? 

Did yon hear the strange proposal to give up Hellenic lore, 

That the ancient home of Scholars should produce them nevermore ? 
Did the angry flush come mounting to each spirit’s classic cheek 
When utilitarian monsters wanted to abolish Greek ? 

Will the schoolboy of the future never hear of <5, rb, 

Shall the memories of rimrca vanish like a dream of woe, 

Homer. Plato he abandoned, while the youthful mind we drench 
With philosophies Teutonic and the follies of the French ? 

No I The ancient halls were faithful to the old traditions still, 

And the Syndicate that threatened could not work its wicked will. 
Greek must aye be learnt at Cambridge ere you take an Arts degree, 
Until Cam’s Plutonian waters slide no longer to the sea ! 


Cold Water and Good Advice. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of one hundred jokes on 
“ The Main Difficulty nowadays — The Water Companies.” Corre- 
spondents will kindly accept the above intimation, restrain their 
ardour and keep their postage stamps to put in Mr. Fawcett’s box. 
Imagine what a fortune ! A joke saved will be a penny gained. 


Lord Sherbrooke in his recent article utterly repudiates the 
words of Robert Lowe. Comparisons are odious, but the readers of 
Great Expectations will remember the case of another returned gen- 
tleman from Australia whose constant assertion it was “I won’t be 
Low(e), dear boy. I won’t be Low(e).” 
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in a foreigner. We entered tlie Gl-uard Chamber. The Hereditary 
ROUND ABOUT TOWN. Titular Deputy Arch-Duke gave the exact dimensions of the room, 

7 and pointed out two small flags that he said had been presented 

Windsor Castle . to q^qq-^ by the Descendants of the Heroes of Blenheim and 

On my arrival at Windsor, I learned that it was necessary to Waterloo. He kindly attracted our attention to one or two other 
obtain an order. An Order! Which F-of the Garter or the Bath? little objects of a .similarly interesting character. Then he looked 
If soTwhere was the Lord Chamberlain with the decorations? As round, and noticing ^ a richly-chased (i/TV « 

I was about to make this inquiry, I was informed by an obliging shield, observed that it had been ex- s ,i j I ji'Hjj!! t 
Porter that “ I could get all I wanted from Mr. Collier.” . f fi&tad at several exhibitions.” He , 

I discovered Mr. Collier to be a bookseller. I entered his shop added ( I believe as an after-thought) r ■ !;, I 

with a certain awe, and submitted my request in a tone denoting that it had been made by a foreign ; 

extreme humility. I wanted to go over the Castle. Mr. Collier Artist of the name of Benvenuto / i. ^y A ' 

(or his representative) eyed me sharply, as if he would gaze through Cellini. We now entered the St. - -- - v / > * 

my ulster coat into my very heart to discover whether I were a George s, or Grand Banqueting Hall. . \ if 

Nihilist, and asked me for my name and address. Mr. Collier (or His Serene Highness smilingly pointed ? v fl V 

his representative) was polite, hnt stern. I fancy he would have been to an enormous dining -table about |~|H , £■ 

better satisfied had I had an heraldic sketch of my coat in one hand, forty yards long. Some of the leaves , . , nl 1 

and my family-tree in the other. But as I had neither with me, my have been removed, he mentioned \ if ... JL / : s-Wh P 

address card was considered an excellent substitute for both. The carelessly, from which I inferred that, |,, .i fr| | 7H|Pr; \ePmjt 

order was handed to me, and I learned that it was Her Majesty’s many of the members of the Boyal c ' !: 'iii ; 1 jv'! \ 

S3? express command that the ticket Family being away from Windsor he • i 1 fttvt ' 

a ’.ITshould be delivered gratis, but that had found the buffet inconveniently j /VjJy V 1 ; 

I might buy a Guide-Book. large, and had ordered it to be 1 

t:d I approached the Castle, and was shortened to suit his. personal re- " ^ ^ ^ 

”* immediately surrounded by a num- quirements. On passing . into the 
her of individuals, who had been Grand Deception Room, his Serene Highness was good .enough j 
lying in wait for me from the time to give us a version of Jason and the Golden Fleece, which was 
of my quitting the bookseller’s, and illustrated in tapestry on the walls of the apartment. I could only 
r now insisted that they were sure I catch a word here and there, but I believe the Hereditary Titular 
V -wanted a guide. I haughtily repu- Deputy Arch-Duke spoke to the following effect-** There is Jason 
" diated the notion, and tried to look charming the Dragon. And there is Creusa, his second wife, putting 
$ fas if I hadn’t come with an order, on the fatal robe. And there is Medea, who has killed her children 

| |bnt was merely going to make a for falling out. Thinking of taking a flight to Athens, she would 

; * friendly call. After a while they throw them at Jason’s feet. And there is Jason wanting to kill her, 

reluctantly permitted me to continue but stopped by those two men, who, as you see, are restraining Mm.” 

** ~ g* my journey, and I reached a door. After this exhaustive dip into classical lore, we entered several other 

I rang a bell, and was immediately apartments. And now our Deputy Arch-Ducal Guide began to unbend 
received by a servant in full Court Livery. I jumped to the couolu- a little. Upon our admission to the Waterloo Chamber, he grew quite 
sion that I had made a mistake in the day, and that the Royal confidential about the domestic arrangements of the very Highest Lady 
Family were at home, after all I I was about to leave a card, hope in the Land. “ The Queen,” he Said, “likes this room best for a 
they were all quite well, and withdraw, when the red-coated, dance. You see, she can put the musicians in this gallery ; hut in 
gola-braided footman respectfully took my name and address as a the other room she would have to build a place for the hand if she 
preliminary to ushering me into an apartment described by my used it.” We all expressed ourselves thoroughly delighted at this 

Guide-Book as “ the Queen’s Audience Chamber.” piece of information, and felt (with the Court) quite a nice little 

I was bewildered as the thought occurred to me that perhaps I family party. Next we went into, a small dark closet, that His 
might he on the eve of receiving knighthood by mistake ! A story Serene Highness told us was a favourite dining-room of King George 
of an obscure individual who bad actually received the honour in the Third. Over the mantelpiece of this strange-looking apartment 
error, passed through my mind. Had I been accepted by the Royal was a stained glass portrait of that eccentric monarch. “ If you look 
menial I had just passed, as a Lord Mayor, a successful General, or in this,” said His Serene Highness, pointing to a mirror immediately 
a superannuated Civil Servant who had come a little late ? Fortu- opposite the painting, “ you will see the window reflected in it ! ” 
nately at this moment other visitors arrived, and I felt that if there And, bless us ! so it was ! 

were a mistake I eould pass unnoticed in the crowd. My hasty and We passed across a hall into another room. The Hereditary 
unexplained elevation to the Knightage would not attract atten- Titular Deputy Arch-Duke grew a little excited. He had ap- 

tion until it appeared in the Gazette . The other visitors spoke in proached the feature of the collection. He paused before a timepiece, 

whispers, and looked anxiously towards a door. “ It only requires winding up once a year ! ” 

Suddenly we were all startled by the arrival of a very dis- he exclaimed, in triumph. “It is the only 

tinguished-looking individual, who emerged from somewhere be- clock of the kind we have got in the Castle ! ” 

hind us. He wore morning-dress, and there was a dignity in Ms iliL— ^ In another moment he had vanished, with the 

bearing telling of a life-acquaintanceship with the very highest circles abruptness that had marked Ms first appear- 

of society. I was so surprised at Ms unexpected appearance that for . j ance. We saw Mm no more ! 

a while I could not catch a word he was saving. At last I heard him ' I stumbled up some stone steps, and found 

talking of the Castle in a tone of easy familiarity, which warranted VBp myself on the top of a tower. A jovial- 

the conclusion that he must be a distant member of the Royal Family, -W w _ ~ looking Military Man was holding forth on 

a Hereditary Titular Deputy Aroh-Duke, or perhaps a Hereditary '■ffjUfll ^e merits of the view before him. Hoping 

Grand Duke of something ending in “itz,” who, having some leisure 1 'Mi SM ■ j ■'{' ij'f' 1 [ =t that I might be mistaken for an official visitor 

to siwre, was employing it in making himself generally useful and -M, to the Castle, I said, languidly, “that I knew 

earning a small salary. ||l| ' it all,” as if I had been accustomed to the 

.His Serene Highness was full of information. He gave us, with the Jw lULlli 1 iA prospect for years, 
kindest condescension possible, the subjects of the tapestry upon the ! [' 1 V "■ k iA ' I . chatted on, and felt convinced that the 

walls. Now and then he added the cognomen of the [painter. On Military Man believed me to be (at the very 

these occasions His Serene Highness invariably alluded to the work- ; - 1 ' least) a Cabinet Minister in attendance upon! 

man as “ an artist of the name of So-and-So.” I feel certain that if the Queen, and staying in the Castle, 

the Hereditary Titular Deputy Arch-Duke had had occasion to refer Yon see those places down below, Sir ? ” k he said. “ In years 


Suddenly we were all startled by the arrival of a very dis- fie exclaimed, in triumph. “It is tlie only 

tinguished-looking individual, who emerged from somewhere be- clock of the kind we have got in the Castle ! ” 

hind us. He wore morning-dress, and there was a dignity in Ms iliL— ^ In another moment he had vanished, with the 

bearing telling of a life-acquaintancesMp with the very Mghest circles abruptness that had marked Ms first appear- 

of society. I was so surprised at Ms unexpected appearance that for . j ance. We saw Mm no more ! 

a while I could not catch a word he was saying. At last I heard him ' I stumbled up some stone steps, and found 

talking of the Castle in a tone of easy familiarity, which warranted 1|§||P myself on the top of a tower. A jovial- 

the conclusion that he must be a distant member of the Royal Family, -W W _ ~ looking Military Man was holding forth on 

a Hereditary Titular Deputy Aroh-Duke, or perhaps a Hereditary 'fftifll *fi® merits of the view before him. Hoping 

Grand Duke of something ending in “itz,” who, having some leisure 1 'Mi SM ■ j ■'{' ij'f' 1 [ =t that I might be mistaken for an official visitor 

to spare, was employing it in making himself generally useful and 4 $, Ml 1, !in^~iUU to the Castle, I said, languidly, “that I knew 

earning a small salary. A'S till "iVAvA 1, it all,” as if I had been accustomed to the 

His Serene Highness was full of information. He gave us, with the iA t prospect for years, 

kindest condescension possible, the subjects of the tapestry upon the 1 1) ' I chatted on, and felt convinced that the 

walls. Now and then he added the cognomen of the [painter. On _ Military Man believed me to be (at the very 

these occasions His Serene Highness invariably alluded to the work- ; ' least) a Cabinet Minister in attendance upon! 

man as “ an artist of the name of So-and-So.” I feel certain that if the Queen, and staying in the Castle, 

the Hereditary Titular Deputy Arch-Duke had had occasion to refer Yon see those places down below, Sir ? ” k he said. “ In years 

to the talented author of Samlet , and other tragedies and poems, S 01 } 6 they used to be used as prisons.” 

he would have spoken of Mm as “a writer of the name of Shahs- * Yes,” I replied, languidly. “Dark, dreary-looking places ! And 
pears. When he had told ns something about a person whose title 80 they were prisons I By the way, what are they used for now ? ” 
sounded to me like “More Dickey,” (referred to in my Guide- „ u They are used now, Sir,” was the prompt reply, ll as bed-rooms 
Book as hLoRDECAi), he gracefully waved to us to enter another * or th© guests of Her Majesty ! ” 

room. Then, when we had respectfully withdrawn, he locked all To prevent any further mistakes, I retained to Town immediately l 


- - Jf W Tf JLArf JJ.V AVUJLVVL Cfcl Ji 

the doors of the apartment -we had quitted with the dignity of a 
proprietor of at least fifty years standing. This air of being 
quite ax* home and very pleased to see you” confirmed my im- 
ywaxja that I was in the presence of a very illustrious personage 


“ Which is the properest Day to Drink t ’’—Old Song. 


— Wg I ownaowrd, m (ndOT to pr^he^ a very wet 

m AOWma.n.HS.r fa COM can ihete bt ntomrt unUu a^anied Jr . 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

Lillie Bridge . 

On receipt of an invitation, to be present at “ G-ale’s Great Walk,” 

I travelled down, a few' days since, to West Brompton. My card of 
admission informed me that the feat would he performed by the 
pedestrian getting over “ 2500 miles in 1000 hours, walking li miles 
every half-hour.” I was further told that the promenade would 
continue “from Saturday, November 20th, 1880, to Saturday, 
January 1st, 1881.” 

Until my visit my impressions of Lillie Bridge had been rather 
vague. I had believed that it once had been the head- quarters of a 
Club given up to skating on wheels. I had heard it whispered that 
the Rink had been changed subsequently into a Gymnasium. I had 
seen on the hoardings about Town, just before Easter, large placards 
of men wrestling, labelled “ Lillie Bridge on Good Friday,” and from 
this I had gathered that the Club might haye extended the scope of 
its original objects. 

It has been my lot to be present at many depressing spectacles. I 
have visited a town immediately after a bombardment, I haye seen 
convicts at work in a prison conducted on the silent system, I have 
passed through the confirmed melancholy ward of a lunatic asylum ; 
but I never witnessed anything so utterly depressing as the grounds 
of Lillie Bridge during the early days of “ Gale’s Great Walk.” 

I presented myself at half -past two on a cold and wet afternoon, a 
few days ago. A passage beside a Railway Station led to a deserted 
turnstile, over which was placed a placard giving the price of ad- 
mission. The label bad been altered from some larger sum to six- 
pence. As I reached the stile, a youth, who had been walking away, 
returned hurriedly, and seemed surprised to find that I desired 
admission. However, the exhibition of my card, inscribed “ Admit 
Representative of Punch— R. B. Green, Manager,” obtained ready 
recognition, and the lad was good enough to conduct me into the 
grounds. - 

At first I could hardly believe my eyes. I was prepared for a 
melancholy sight, hut not for solitude. I had fancied that Mr. Gale 

would have been surrounded by 
enthusiastic admirers and sup- 
porters, who would occasionally 
break into bursts of loud applause. 
I bad even thought it possible that 
there might be some flags and a ! 
hand. The place was quite empty, ! 
with the exception of two little 
men toiling round a heavy sodden 
track. One was Mr. Gale, and 
the other was his attendant. The 
first (in the distance) looked like a 
criminal lunatic doing his exercise, 
and the last like his keeper. 

After learning from the youth 
that I was free of the place and 
might go where I pleased, I looked 
around, me. I was standing on a 
large piece of uncultivated ground. 
There were two tracks— one was 
being used for the “ Great Walk,” 
the other was being slowly flooded 
from a running tap of water, On one side were the walls of 
Brompton Cemetery; on the other, a number of new taverns 
and small dwelling-houses, amidst which towered a workshop that 
had come to- grief, and was now in the hands of the auctioneers. 
On the north were some ramshackle refreshment-rooms, apparently 
closed for the winter ; on the south some low building that looked 
like a laundry or a Parish Union. The principal features of the 
grounds themselves were a small unfinished iron summer-house, and 
a swing that seemingly was the forgotten remnant of a long-past 
country fair. In a comer were two cannons of ancient make, that 
might have belonged to a "Volunteer Corps that had left them there 
after being disbanded. Near the unfinished iron summer house was 
a board recording the number of miles that had been walked by the 
limping pedestrian now coming towards me. 

“Two { ” was shouted as I stood looking at the dismal scene in the 
dxiz?ling vain. It was the only sound I had heard since entering 
the grounds, with the exception of the “cemetery bell hard-by, which 
was tolling every minute in compliment to an approaching funeral. 
The Pedestrian, with a peculiar swinging gait, passed on and com- 
menced Lap Three. As I stood, note-hook in hand, an Ofiicial joined 
me. He was very civil and full of information. Yes ? the Pedes- 
trian had to come out every hour and half-hour to do his appointed 
distance. He generally took about twenty minutes, which gave him 
ten minutes rest. He could not sleep, but he sometimes dozed. I 
was not to mind the limp, it was his style, and he had had it during 
previous trials of endurance. I might go and .talk to him. He was 
never tired of chattering. He had the Press to look after him. If I 
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liked (and this was told me as if a great favour were being conferred 
on me) I could come and see him walking in the middle of the night / 
The gate was always open, and he would be found doing his work 
every hour and half-hour from week’s end to week’s end. 

“ You have not many spectators,” I observed. 

“Well, no, they had not. .My friend the Official was of opinion that 
they (presumably the Public) would not come much before the end. 
Then , he gave me to understand, they would flock to see him— if he 
only could last out ! 

“Does he ever have a band?” I asked, fancying that perhaps 
music might be au assistance in a “ Great Walk.” . 

The Official looked surprised. He evidently thought I was quizzing 
him. A band for one man ! But finding I was serious, he did his 
best to conciliate me. 

“Oh, I daresay he will have a band during the last week,” be 
returned; and then added, as if to confirm the good opinion I cer- 
tainly must now entertain of the arrangements, “ And I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they didn’t give him a lot of illuminations ! ” 

By this time the voice I had heard before had called “ Three,” 

“ Four,” and lastly, “Finished.” Upon this the Pedestrian quitted 
the track, and was assisted 
up some steps into a large 
uncarpeted room surrounded 
with lockers. I followed him, 
and found two gentlemen 
seated at a wooden table. 

One was cutting out extracts 
from a sporting paper, the 
other was dividing the con- 
tents of a large dish of boiled 
beef, cabbages, and potatoes. 

Mr. Gale was assisted to take 
a seat on one chair, while his 
legs were propped up upon 
another. His lower man was 
covered with a horse-rug. I 
now saw him close, and felt the sineerest pity for him. His face was 
thin, and his eyes seemed to be staring out of his head with au ex- 
pression of intense weariness. He was wearing a cap closely drawn 
over his head, a rough coat, knee-breeches, woollen stockings, and 
a pair of heavy hoots. These last had holes in them. He appeared 
to be a lively fellow enough, and most anxious to afford informa- 
tion. He would take beef, but no carrots. He was fond of beef- 
| tea. He found the track soft now, but during the night it had been 
I as bard as nails. He had just got through some mouthfuls of .food 
when a bell sounded. In a moment he was on his feet, and the beef 
was discarded. Another bell sounded, and he was out and away once 
more with his attendant. The time had already arrived for him to 
do another mile and a quarter iu the space of half-an-hour ! 

I followed him, and saw him again limping beside the small dwell- 
ing-house, the Parish Union, the slowly increasing pool. As he 
finished each lap the voice recorded the fact as before. Now be 
appeared to me pale, now fiusbed, but always distressed. And as I 
looked at all this I thought why has a card of invitation to witness 
this sorry sight been sent to “ a representative of Punch ? ” There 
was nothing comic about it, nothing amusing. I did not laugh, and 
felt that no true description of the matter could provoke merriment. 

I considered that the wretches of Port- 
land would shudder at the idea of 

I knew *that were a horse treated as 
this man was consenting to be treated,* 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals would interfere. But 
there’s no Royal Society, and no power 
in the world that can prevent a man 
making an ass of himself if he chooses 
to do so." But why send a card of ad- 
mission to “ the 4 representative of 
Punch?” Was it because many a 
shameful transaction has been crushed 
in these pages? Was it because Mr . 
Punch for nearly half a century has 
been a powerful advocate on the side 
of justice? Was it because the pro- 
moters of this stupid, cruel, degrading 
piece of tomfoolery wished the matter 
to be placed in the proper light? Yery well, then, Mr. Punch's 
Representative has done it. When I was at Lillie Bridge I did 
not see a single spectator who looked as if he had paid for admission, 
and I earnestly hope that not even “a band and illuminatioa> 
during the last week ” will attract more visitors. But supposia «■ 
this walk kills Mr. Gale, what will be the Coroner’s verdict? 
His own fault? or whose? 

As I left, the voice was crying “Finished” to the appropriate 
accompaniment of a tolling bell— in the neighbouring Cemetery l 



On the Track. 



Best ! (Ten Minutes in each 
Half-Hour.) 
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CHRISTMAS 


COMING!! 


A HTURBY-skurry outlie 
staircase! loud cries of 
“ excited people clamouriug 

for instant audience. 
Calm, dignified, serene, 
Mr. Punch rose to the 
occasion, but before he 
could utter a word the 
folding-doors were burst 
open, and in rushed, pele 
mele y a crowd of highly 
respectable but almost 
frenzied individuals with 
books under their arms, 
books in their hands, 
books in their pockets, 
books on their heads, while 
several turbulent persons 
in the rear were wildly 
waving illustrations, 
games, picture - books, 
packets of cards, and voci- 
ferating all at once. 

“ May I ask the cause 
of this intrusion?” in- 
duired Mr. Punch with 
the utmost composure. 

* ‘ Christmas is coming ! ” 
they shouted. 

“ I am aware of the 
fact,” replied the Sage; 
“ and if my old friend is 
on the staircase, I regret 
that he will be compelled 
to wait till the twenty- 
fifth of next month.” 

“No! no! ” they shouted 
again. “ Look here ! 

We Ve brought ” 

The Philosopher of 
^ Fleet Street held up his 

5® hand, and commanded 

silence. He had recog- 
V nised some familiar faces. 

“I think,” he said, 
smiling; graciously, “ I 
am addressing my excel- 
w lent friends, the Pub- 

W! lishers of Christmas 

Books for Children ” 

“You are I You are!” 
they cried. 

“Also the Publishers 
of charming Christmas 
Cards ” 

“ Hear’!* hear ! ” exclaimed the representatives of several eminent firms, dancing with delight at the recognition. 

“ And, if I mistake not, I see amongst you Artists and Authors whose works have delighted our dear children— for all children are 
Mr.* Punch' s pets— for many years past ? ” 

“ You do ! You do ! ” was the grateful and subdued murmur. 

* “ Then,” said Mr. Punch , practically, “ let ’s see what you’ve got.” 

t Pirst he warmly congratulated Miss Kate Greenaway on her Birthday Booh for Children^ with verses for every day in the year, 
by’Mrs. Sale Babbeb. “ A most dainty little work,” observed the Sage, “ and a really happy thought for Christmas.” /Splashes of Ink 
Explained , by Mr. C. J . L illi e, was then brought under his notice. “ Not exactly the aesthetic lily and peacock featheT, I am glad to see,” 



jficpmunaa, manuraoturea oy jhaby de juobgah, and magmncently set by Mr. Walter Crane. A real gem," said Mr. ±*uncn. ne 
smiled pleasantly on Mr. Sambourne’s Sandford and Merton , and shook hands warmly with some old friends of Mr. Charles Keene’s 


„ Then he examined Mr. Edmund Routledgke’s Every Boy's Annual, mil of adventures by land and sea, with stories of Hardy Moun- 
taineers’ Ascents, hy Mr. Henry Ebith, Anecdotes of Sharks, by Lieutenant Low, and riddles, and pictures, and charades, and 
games, and “ square words,” and everything that every boy ought to know, and enough to keep every boy amused for the entire year. 

f 31 Fortune- Telling Book y ” said the Philosopher, “ I see a fortune ; and as mv dancing days are not by any means over, I should 
like to join in your Singing Quadrille , with its nursery rhymes set to music, and if I * sat out ’ I could delight the children with the 
amusing designs of Messrs. Staples, Corboulb, and Longmuir.” 

Punch fell back in his chair, as about fifty new books were placed before him. “ I shall never get through all these. But 
stop, he cried, and he selected one from the lot, “ this does take my fancy.” In a second he had skimmed through it, and put it by 


u looked tiirough Panste s Flour Pin. “A sort of relation to my dear friend Alice in Wonderland I perceive,” he observed. 

The i finish m Sky Land is very pretty, and not too much over the heads of the young people for whom it was intended. Now then, 
wnat s on the cards r lie asked, taking up several packs. It was impossible to award special praise to any set where all were so good. 
Toby pronounced Messrs. > Hicdbsh eimeb ’ a Dogs ” to be a real novelty, and Mr. Punch selected the Children’s Parties, and the 
and the pictures of Snow-Balling and Skating with verses by F. E. Weatherly as very seasonable and cold weatherly. 
t • r 8 i « 6 fo^ sending hypost to friends abroad, are charmingly executed. The ivory cards issued by 

** WALAja»,& hand-painted, are, ’ said Mr. Punch , ‘ simply exquisite.” Mr. Bothe’s cards are specially appropriate where 
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merriment might jar, and those issued hy the Fine Art Publisher, 
Mr. Luxs, are elegant in design, and marvellous in execution. The 
Sage suggested they should be called affaires de Luks . At all 
events,” he added, “ I like the luks of 'em.” The cry was still 
“they come,” and Mr, Punch’s table was strewn with Christmas 
leaves. 

A chorus of children’s voices arose without. They had somehow 
heard the news, and were preparing to besiege their old friend in his 
own brown study. But on one point he was inflexible. 

“ You shan’t see anything till the proper time,” he called out to 
them ; “ and not then if you ’re not good.” 

“ We will be so good ! ” was the answer. 

“ Bless you, my children ! ” returned Mr, Punchy paternally. 
“ You shall take them and be happy— at Christmas 1 ” 

The Deputation having thanked Mr . Punch most cordially, were 
about to withdraw, when the Sage of Fleet Street intimated that he 
had just one request to make. 

“ Will you kindly inscribe your names,” he said, “in the new 
Guest-Book provided by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., for * record- 
ing the Yisits of Friends.’ It is arranged on a plan for making 
notes and observations, which will provide a fund of amusement for 
many a hospitable country-house this coming Christmas. Gentle- 
men, the book is in the ante-chamber. Toby, conduct the Deputation 
to the dining-room, and see that they are served with the best of 
everything. The compliments of the forthcoming Season to you, 
Gentlemen l ” 

“ Same to you. Old Boy, and many of ’em ! ” they shouted with 
one voice as they quitted the room ana descended the staircase. 

“Now.” said Mr. Punch to himself, for a grateful havannah 
and halr-an-hour’s quiet enjoyment over Mr. Caldecott’s Three 
Jovial Huntsmen to begin with, and his Blackbirds baked in a Pie to 
follow.” 

And as he opened the books his eyes twinkled with delight at the 
thoughts of the pleasure in store for all his children of all ages and 
all sorts and sizes. 


PORK-CORNERS AND PIG-STYES. 

te Whene’er I take my walks abroad. 

How many pigs I see,” &c. 

Pork has suddenly become a topic. The Times has devoted a 
leader to it, and most of the other paper shave treated it as a subject 
of importance. It has been served up with sage remarks and jour- 
nalistic sance. Chicago in America, and Weanesbury in Stafford- 
shire, England, are responsible for this. In Chicago a firm of 
speculators have made more than a million sterling by what is called 
a “ pork-corner.” In England a pork-corner is generally under- 
stood to mean a pig-stye, but in America it means a “ring ’’—a 
combination to forestall the market, and to raise prices by creating 
an artificial scarcity. In Wednesbury the pork-eorner was a far 
more humble matter. The inhabitants wished to live with their 
pigs on terms of domestic intimacy, probably without a thought of J 
cooking, and they hdd a meeting at the Town-Hall to protest 
against the tyrannical action of the Local Government Board in 
placing difficulties in the way of realising this happy state of exist- 
ence. In America, Dr. Watts’s poem, as improved by Dr. Johnson - , 
may be published without any alteration ; but in England a new 
reading is evidently necessary 

“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many pigs I see ; 

How thankful I should be to those 
Who made a pig of me ! ” 


FOR DR. BIRCH’S TOTJNU FRIENDS. 

Last week, The Guardian informs us, the Marchioness Conyng- 
ham laid the foundation stone of the Smack Boys’ Home at Rams- 
gate. Now then, Sir William:, here ’s a place for your juvenile 
offenders. 
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DAATmcin CT A D ? Gerard as Julie simply to look pretty she would be a pronounced 

tSUU 1 nlrUL o j Mrs. ; success; but, unfortunately, the part requires some little acting*, 

The best ornament in Mr. Gooch’s re-decorated Princess’s is our and though it is only fair to her to say that she does give us as little 

American Cousin, Mr. Edwin" Booth, tragedian, Mr. Booth is as possible, yet that little is not strong. The appearance of Mr. 

disappointing as Cardinal Richelieu — only, Swinburne, in the double character (according to the bills), of Mr, 

I be it understood, agreeably disappointing. Bedmund and Baradas , suggests the 

His performance is free from vulgar rant, notion of an overfed tenor yery much 

but it is wanting in light and shade. . He out of training, and constantly dis- JgjgggW 

eyidently saves himself for one great situa- appointing the public by not indulging 

tion, which brings the house down, and m a Solo. He is described by Richelieu Nr v air 

which should alsoTbring the curtain down, as “that smileless man,”— (good idea for 

as, after this, every effort to the end of the a song by Mr. Grossmith, — “He was J i 

Act is an anti-climax, Mr, Booth, with such a Smileless Man !”— rights reserved,) 

his admirable stage face, and got up to — but if Richelieu had been in front he 

represent Cardinal Richelieu , could be like /f would soon have corrected that mistaken i 

no other person but his Eminence did he impression, as Baradas was perpetu- L mfflj , . JJ Wmij, 

not bear a strongly-marked resemblance | ally smiling, and smiling “horribly.” Ml, IwMj/lmmi, 

to Mr. Clarence Holt as the American wa ? Bordering with a smile the mg l If ir ! 

Detective in New Babylon . Perhaps the y ( .> ' f'F whole time; hut this, . of course, was his IB \ 1 1 

similarity may he suggested by the o-' artful way of masking his deep-dyed H 

“ goatee,” which was as common in Prance N \ i&P ' ^ . . Mm Wmj\ vm'wX 

and England at that period as it is nowa- ' On Frangois (Mr. Young) Richelieu ^r , ^r MJjjA) 

' days in America. At all events, Mr. ^as i m P ress that there is “no such r*7fr 

Clarence Holt wore it as typical of the I nlfflr wor< ^ as fail,” — a very necessary lesson : — 

American, and it just gives Mr. Booth’s ^j||w )] -i r £LlJ> only what matter the word when we have 
Cardinal that ’cute Yankee appearance the thing itself ? as the Frenchman said v 

! which a cigar, a cocktail, and of the absence from the English language J^lie — tees Julie. 

the received J nasal twang of any equivalent for ennui. 

would com- | plete. Hot that Bitter Armanb de Mr. W. Young has an expressive eye : the right being the more 
this accidental § resemblance de- " ‘ n J ’ ' ' ’ ' ’ ’ ' - 

tracts from f the value of Mr. 

Booth’s por- | trait of Riche - 

lieu, as Mr. S Holt may be lik( 

Mr. Booth, I In manner Mr. B( 

us of Mr. jg Phelps, only w 

gives us, i S throughout his si 

of the hacking ' f cough and the 

chuckle a' M little less, he w< 




a cocktail, and of the absence from the English language JXTLXI 

nasaltwang of any equivalent for ennui . 

plete. Hot that Bitter Armanb de Mr. W. Young has an expressive eye : the rigl 
resemblance de- Richelieu, or the expressive of the two, at least, he lets ns see mo: 

the value of Mr. ’Cute Cardinal. other, which he is constantly closing into a spasmoc 

trait of Riche- . about-it-and-I’m-up-to-you ” sort of wink. Perhi 

Holt may be like both the Cardinal and historical play) Frangois did wink in this m ann er. 


Julie — tbes Julie. 


RrcHELiEU, or the expressive of the two, at least, he lets ns see more of it than the 


Cute Cardinal. 


other, which he is constantly closing into a spasmodic “ I-know-aU- 
about-it-and-I’m-up-to-you ” sort of wink. Perhaps, (this being a 

"L • X * _T „T \ 77T • J? J • • j "I • ° 


mSm 


s ^|3 


In manner Mr. Booth frequently reminds But what a tawdry fustia 
Phelps, only without the growl. He 

throughout his stage business, too much & SIP^ 

cough and the chuckle. Were he to 
little less, he would not he so liable to 

this troublesome affec- \ jSjT 

tion of the throat, which 
his snpply^of lozenges 

fully studied the cos- 

* tume, hut we are curi- Baradas, a Jowlly Bad Chap. 

ous to know what 


But what a tawdry fustian theatrical play it is! only re- 
deemed from burlesque absurdity 

t by some fine lines here and there, 

and by certain telling situations 
which are known as “Actor’s 
chances.” By these alone, hut 
specially by these last, it has held 
possession of the stage, and in 
powerful hands it may hold its 
own for many years to come. 

What a foolish muddle-headed 
plot ! What utterly farcical and 
impossible dialogues between the 
Cardinal and his confidant, 
Joseph , who are little better than 
a couple of mountebanks in eccle- 
siastical habits. A warming-pan 
might long ago have been in- 
troduced with advantage in the 
bedroom scene. Mr. Booth wisely 
lRadas, a Jowlly Bad Chap, avoids the Bulwer-and-Macready 

tradition, of thrusting out his head 

11 il nil. * l /> . i • . 


“Voici LE Sabrtc -mr Tvrrvw p^.w It, *x_ t n l , tradition 01 tnrustmg out ins Dead 

mon Pere. authority he has for from between the folding'' doors, or from behind a curtain, in the 

d n <r ~ »AtFn -xi £ o , Richelieu in a yellow warming-pan and bedroom scene, and screaming with laughter at 

«« -tj . e d with fur? a robe far more appropriate to the annroach of the consuirators. who. headed bvthe tTflofl-noTifinA 


an old ©Jaw like robe tar more appropriate to the approach of the conspirators, who, headed hy the transpontine 

^ b6dr00m ’ than a melo&amatio rtdfian, Suguet, are “heard without.” In fact, his 
defeX hS performance throughout irrs rather on the side of caution. His 

tended for an historical portrait great scene startles us by its sudden passion, hut it does not strike 

on deU^e^e to W toatS Sf aW ^ for - Ms P^tly. dignity and 

i . tu ACttin Luat coais /V the lmnression is so trnnaipnt. fhof. nn 


: •rn i * n t • ** vuwy WCU.M 

were so plentiful in France at that period, 
judging, that is, from the fireplace m the 
Cardinal f s Palace. There might have been 
a log or two thrown on just for appearance 

Si f ^ed^ 61 ^^ 8 ^ were otherwise 

! , Mr? Gooch ! call this “support” a 
i backmg of your friends ? Why, with the not 
very hnlkant exception— but still exception— 
+ • xMwmj) Leathes as Louis the Thir - 

teenth, and, of course, “Honest John” Ryder 
as the Monk Joseph, the “ support” given to 
Ife. Booth is of the feeblest possible deserip- 
tira. Fortunately for Mr. Booth, his strongest 
suTOort ” wdl come from the English public, 


performance throughout errs rather on the side of caution. His 

® great scene startles us hy its sudden passion, hut it does not strike 
us with awe for his priestly dignity, and 
the impression is so transient, tnat on r 

recovering from our surprise, we feel 
angry at having been imposed upon hy so g B H | V 

shallow fa trick as that just practised 

upon Baradas by this veteran practical jjQgllN. % 

joker^who can thus trifle with the most * ^ 

The bathos of the speech itself is only 
equalled by the celebrated anathema in fgjlljSh 

the Jackdaw of Rheims, which, if given 
by a powerful tragedian, would tell with 
as thrilling effect as does this “ Curse of 
Home ” in Richelieu . However, these are 
the faults of the play, not of the actor, mMk 
who in this spene recognises a dramatic 

opportunity big enough to cover a mul- Young Aoo -lyte Come- 

titude of absurdities. From what we dian going it “like 

^ ve - see l ? f Mr -„ Booth, we should Winkhto.” 

I here are chords imagine that one of his best impersona- 
— but Knot for tions will be Bertmcio in the FooVs Revenge . 

Joseph. At the Criterion, Where is the Catf has been produced. The 


ix S? tt i 6d r m , a specimen of ventriloquism i s EPH * a tlle Criterion, Where is the Cat? has been produced. The 

not absolutely without merit, but ii meant tn * f?iS r was anonymous until Mr, W yndham, in a burst of candour, 

or passion, sc J^dy aSu^ito* oS 7 % ont ^ and informed’ the first-night audi- 

J ■ - opjeot ’ Ma4 Mlss o^oe that it was Mr. Albert, who seems to have thought that 
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everybody had. been^ troubling tbeir beads about Mm 
and nis work since Ms last appearance on the boards at 
the Yaudeyille. Bless Ms sublime innocence ! Why, to 
the majority of the public, the personality of any 
dramatic author, unless he be also an actor, is as little an 
object of interest as that of the master carpenter or the 
gasman. 



Mb. Wyndham letting the Cat out op the Bag. 


THE PLAY KING. 

{Not included in Mr, Tennyson's New Volume.) 

You may take and bill me early, bill me early, Henby dear; 

I ’m going to make the biggest hit of all the coming year; 

Of all the coming year, Henby, the safest spec to pay; 

For I'm going to write you a play, Henby, I ’m going to write you a play. 

There’s lots of blank blank verse, you know, but none so neat as mine ; 
There’s Gilbebt, and there ’s Wills, and — well, some others in their line, 
But none of them are Laureates, though clever in their way ; 

So I'm going to write you a play, Henby, I ’m going to write you a play. 

’Twill be all right at night, Henby, on that my name I ’ll stake ; 

I ’ve got a good Egyptian plot, that ’s safe, I ’m told, to take. 

You ’re poisoned in a temple, Miss Tebby dies at bay, — 

I am writing you such a play, Henby, I am writing you such a play. 

As I came towards the theatre, whom think ye I should see, 

But Messrs. Habe and Kendal, looking sorrowful at me ? 

They were thinking of The Falcon I wrote but yesterday, 

And they didn’t ask me for a play, Henby, they didn’t ask me for a play. 

I know your Ghost draws well, Henby, but don’t be in a fright, 

My forte isn’t stage-effect : when I write plays, I write. 

You ’ll have five pages at a time, — as much as you can say; 

But a Poet is writing your play, Henby, a Poet is writing your play. 

Some critics tell me that my place is not beMnd the scenes ; 

That if I must descend I might stop short at magazines. 

But as Queen Mary from the doors the money turned away, 

You must long for another big play, Henby, you must long for another big 
play. 

For fads and fancies grow, Henby, to wither like the grass, — 

The latest, culture and for that, my name doth current pass. 

So that ’s why, though I can’t construct, and you feel all astray, 

You ve asked me to write you a play, Henby, you ’ve asked me to write 
you a play. 


ODE TO MY GROW DERBY. 
Aib— “ Darby and Joan 

Deeby dear, you are cracked and old ; 

Fifty years since you last were sold, 

Saucer and cup, as they packed you up, 

And the years rolled on. 

Derby dear, if the world goes wry. 

Fret at no trouble or loss shall I ; 

Ah, my Crown Derby, yon ’ll cheer me then. 
All else may go, so as you remain. 

Always the same, Derby my own ! 

Always the same, with your D and Crown. 

Derby dear, but my heart was wild 
When a cup was smashed by a careless child, 
Until one whispered, “ Diamond Cement,” 
Then my grief found vent. 

Derby dear, when a loving hand 
Mended you neatly and made you stand. 

Ah, my cup ! as I wiped each tear, 

Never had china appeared more dear. 

Always the same, Derby my own ! 

Always the same with your D and Crown. 

Cup in hand, when my life is May ; 

Cup in hand, when my hair turns grey ; 
Saucer and cup, as they packed you up, 

In the years that are gone. 

a in hand, till it ’s past bedtime, 

I sadly part till the morning prime. 

Ah., my cup, now I nurse you then, 

Till I ’ve to leave you for town at ten. 
Always the same, Derby my own I 
Always the same, with your D and Crown. 


Journalistic Enterprise. 

Ho less than five leading papers telegraphed full par- 
ticulars of a rough-and-tumble fight in a Parisian pot- 
house, in wMch one combatant used, the marble top of a 
table, and the other a pair of decanters. The fighters 
were said to he Corsicans — not Brothers and Co , — and a 
vendetta was expected ; but, according to the latest tele- 
grams from Our Own Correspondent, the affair b*m ended 
in a rather tame duel. If any further intelligence arrives 
connected with tMs affair, we will publish it in a special 
edition. 


So take and bill me early, hill me early, Henby dear ; 

I’m going to make the biggest Mt of all the coming year ; 

Of all the coming year, Henby:— and if it shouldn’t pay: — 

Still I shall have written your play, Henby, I shall have written your play 1 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 

{From a Dervish's Private Diary,) 

6 a. m.— J ust received telegram from Sfcamboul Dulcigno to be occupied 
to-day, with a struggle Have turned out. Nobody to struggle with. Nothing 
to occupy. Have wired hack for further instructions. 

7 A.M.--Second telegram. “Must do something. Powers pressing. Goschen 
terrible. Can’t make out why. So act at once. H.B. — Struggle is to prove 
sincerity to Europe. If nobody will fight, pay them to do it P ” Have shown this 
to Chief of Albanian League. Wants to know the figure and will th-mV it over. 

8 -^^“"Eeply to hand. Every member of League to receive ‘‘semi- 
detached villa m Asia Minor, and five hundred a year, recoverable on the 
ra-haat-la-koum duties.” Shown this to CMef. He doesn’t see it. Won’t 
struggle under fifteen hundred a year (cash), and a house in the Cromwell Road. 

9 a.m;.— Fresh telegram from Stamboul : — “ Powers unanimous. Goschen 
has explained. Anxious about Fleet. Hasn’t been heard of for weeks. Thinks 
if cession is accomplished it will turn up at once. Proceed with it. Conditions 
as to Cromwell Road granted.” 

10 a,h.— Shown this to Chief. Settled that we are to breakfast together, 
then hum blue fire, shout, plav at “ One, two, three, and under” in the town 
ditch for half-an-hour, and finally march in with a brass hand. 

11 A.H.—Have done tMs. Wired to all the Capitals of Europe that “ Dul- 
cigno has been occupied after a stubborn resistance. ’ Breakfast excellent. 

Hoon. — Telegrams from all Capitals in Europe : — “ Bother Dulcigno I Have 
y° u . seen the Fleet f" Haven’t. Have gone up on heights with Chief to look 
for it. Stuck np signal, “ Row over. Come along. It 's all right," 

1 p.m. — L unched with CMef and Montenegrin Commissioner. Latter very 
disgusted. Says he thought Dulcigno was nearly half as big as Heme Bay, 
Doesn’t th ink he ’ll have it. Wirea this to Stamhoul. 

2 p.m. — R eply. “ He must have it. Offer him a house in the Cromwell 
Road, thrown in.” Commissioner accepts on those terms. All of us anxious 
about the Fleet. Have stuck up freBh signal, in six languages, “ Really there 's 
no chance of your being wanted . Do turn up !" 

3 p.m.— G lorious news. Signal seen. Fleet in sight. Have wired this to 
Stambonl. 

4 p.m. — A nswer direct from Sultan:— “ Am so glad! Allah he praised! 
Powers all relieved. Goschen dancing a hornpipe. Shall receive some of your 
salary of year before last. Enclose you a Yellow Book sent to me anonymously. 
Illuminate.” 

5 p.m. — H ave iUuminated. Five o’clock tea with Chief. Mournful. 

6 p.m:.— T o bed, roaring over Yellow Book. 
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WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 

Eldest Daughter, “ I think tott might let me come out, Mamma ! I ’m Twenty, you know, and surely I 'ye finished 
my Edt cation I ” 

Festzce Mamma (by no means prepared to act the part of Chaperone and Wallflower ). “ Not yet, my Love. Society is so hollow ! 

I REALLY MUST PRESERVE THAT bWEET GlRLI^H FRESHNESS OP YOURS A LITTLE WHILE LONGER i ” 


ENDYMION. 

The shades of night were falling fast 
Hound Hughenden, — for some time past 
A Statesman, working day and night, 

A flowery fiction did indite— 

JSndymion, 

His hair was dark, and yon could trace 
A soupgon of an ancient race ; , 

And still, in quite his early way, 

. He wrote of Lords and Ladies gay — 
JSndymion . 

“ Tempt not the Press,” Lord Rowton said. 
“ Of critics have a timely dread : 

They skinned you when you wrote Lothair” 
He answered, with his nose in air, 

“ JSndymion J ” 

u Oh stay,” the Tory said, “ and make 
That wicked Gladstone writhe and quake,” 
A twinkle flash’d from out his eye : 

“ I ’ll give him rope,” he said, “ and try 
JSndymion r ” 

" Beware the day they may begin 
To break the Treaty of Berlin! ” 

This was the Tory’s laBt appeal. 

He only said, “ 1 will reveal 

JSndymion ! ” 

And so, when Ireland was aflame, 

The Eastern Question just the same. 
Conservatives beheld with douht 
Their Leader bring his novel out — 
JSndymion . 


Aud all who waded through the book. 

Met Titles, Tailor, Prince and Dook : 

What wonder it is all the rage ? 

For epigram adorns thy page, 

JSndymion ! 

There, in the twilight, cold and grey, 

Serene in Curzon Street he lay. 

This cheque from Longmans’ will go far,” 
A voice said, “Now for a cigar ! ” 
JSndymion J 


THE GAYMARKET AGAIN! 

The make-believe and somewhat unjust prosecutions of one or 
two restaurant-keepers in Coventry Street, for “harbouring” the 
natural inhabitants of the district, appear to have satisfied the 
police authorities aud those who put their trust in them. The mook- 
modesty of respectability requires some such display as this, at 
certain intervals, and gets it. In the meantime the favoured divi- 
sion of police who have been kept in possession of this Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground for several years, are still enjoying their valuable privilege, 
much to the disgust of their less fortunate fellows. To smoke 
cigars, accept pleasant drinks, hand ladies into cabs and broughams, 
and occasionally hold bouquets, is far more agreeable than struggling 
with drunken sailors in Ratolifie Highway, or keeping order in the 
turbulent alleys of Drury Lane. Our parochial rulers are doing all 
they can to make this Gaymarket disfcriot even more desirable. 
When the Coventry Street improvements are complete, there will not 
be a finer promenade for houseless frivolity in London. 


Regent Street Night Watch. — Not the “ C Division” — the 
“ Won’t See Division.” 
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HAPPY THOUGHT! HOW TO THOLVE 
THE DIFFICULTY. 

(Unter den Linden.) 

“ Look you now, motht highborn and handthome, but quite 

IMPE OUNIOUTH AND MUTTON-HEADED HERR BaRON ! LET UTH 
KITH AND BE FRIENDTH, AND YOU THALL MARRY MY ThITHTER, 
AND I ’LL MARRY YOURTH ! ” 


THE BATTLE OE WATEELOO STATION. 

Scene — A straggling . dirty, and draughty Railioay Terminus . 
1 Enter Timid Traveller, bound for the distant wilds of Vauxhall. 

Timid Traveller . Dear me, where am I ? This Waterl oh, I 

see ! Scaffolds, hoardings, heaps, much dust, many nasty smells, — 
ah ! quite so ! Station under repair again— though that J s chronic— 
or alteration— that ’s always going on, piecemeal. Hullo ! 

[Tumbles over an artfully planted plank , and barks his shins ! 
Stalwart Myrmidon in Policeman's uniform . How, then, (xuv’nor, 
’old ’em hnp, can’t yer ? Mustn’t ’aye old gents a-tumbnng about 
all oyer the shop like this, yer know. 

Timid Traveller (subduing a disposition to hotel), Wh— when will 




Myrmidon (irrelevantly, but severely), Hot yer ticket ? 

Timid Traveller, No, no, not vet, but 

Myrmidon, Then get it, and look sharp about it. No time to spare. 
[ Walks away , hustling any small and unimposing persons he 
may come across. 

Timid Traveller (out of breath, and straining his neck to sneak into 
a sort of low-placed pigeon-hole), First single, Yauxhall, if you 


[2Vb response ; the solitary servitor within being engaged in a 
noisy dispute with a third-class passenger on the other side. 
Timid Traveller (nervously). Oh, do look sharp, if you please ! 
Voice from Within, Keep your hair on, there !— keep your hair on ! 

Timid Traveller, Bnt the train ’s just in 

Ticket Clerk (leisurely approaching pigeon-hole). Where for ? 
Timid Traveller, Yauxhall. 

Ticket CWk (having heard distinctly). Where f 
Timid Traveller, Yauxhall, Yauxhall ! 

Ticket Clerk Then why didn’t yer say so ? 


[Delivers ticket with savage reluctance , and throws down change 
with such staccato violence that some of it falls to the floor , 
and rolls into distant corner , 

Myrmidon (approaching hurriedly). Now, then, what are you 
doing behind that door ? 

Timid Traveller (who has caught sight behind the door in question 
of a mysterious array of empty pots and glasses). Looking for a six- i 
pence that I ’ve dropt. _ I 

Myrmidon. Look sharp ! Look sharp ! You ’ll lose that train of j 
yours if you don’t mind. 

[Timid Traveller, rushing to gate , encounters another stalwart 
Myrmidon engaged in easy converse with a person of horsey 
appearance , and intermittently howling forth certain sounds 
supposed to be names of Stations . 

Timid Traveller (hurriedly). Yauxhall? 

Myrmidon (to horsey man— mysteriously). You put your shirt on. 
She ’ll do the trick this time. 

Timid Traveller ( puzzled , thinking he is addressed ). Put my shirt 

on ? Why, it is on ; and, besides 

[Myrmidon and horsey friend double themselves up in convulsions 
of coarse merriment. 

Myrmidon (recovering himself). What is it you want ? 

Timid Traveller. To know if this train goes to Yaux 

Myrmidon (violently). Yowl 

[Rings big bell f rantically , drowning voice of Timid Traveller, 
who wants to inquire whether 11 yow ” means “ yes ” or “ no.” 

Timid Traveller (to another vociferating lunatic in a peaked cap). 
Does this train stop at Yauxhall ? 

Vociferating Lunatic (fortissimo). Yaas! Nar! Third Clarse 
forwud ! Take yah Seats ! Now then, you Sir, look sharp. Stand 
back there! II # 

[Chivies Timid Traveller up and down platform , and finally , as 
he is plunging into a carriage , pulls Mm violently back by 
his coat-collar , and angrily abuses him , as train glides out of 
Station. 

Timid Traveller, much depressed , is driven forth from the gates , 
like a portly middle-aged Peri with a portmanteau. Seeks 
further information of more Myrmidons standing about in atti- 
tudes suggestive of lofty indifference , abstracted meditation , or 
philosophical observation of human nature in general , and well- 
dressed persons with promising game-baskets , in particular. The 
latter are the objects always of prompt attention , and often of 
deferential pleasantries. In the absence of such , Myrmidons 
occupy themselves agreeably in chaffing the News-boys , reading 
(gratis) the latest race-returns , shouting smart repartees over the 
heads of the crowd, exchanging mysterious ana. idiomatically- 
worded "tips” ; gathering in groups , and talking , with much 
loud guffawing , back-bending , and elbow-crooking ; and other- j 
wise demeaning themselves as sporting gentlemen of airy humour 
and easy leisure. When a race-train comes in, they are observed 
to rush eagerly to their duties , which apparently consist in con- 
fidential colloquies with persons having rakish hats f and race- 
glasses . These official occupations are agreeably varied by lively 
altercations with, too inquisitive travellers, chuckling chaffing- 
matches with ladies of free deportment , and. frequent visitations 
to those mysterious doors behind which fortuitous pots and glasses 
most do congregate. The Timid Traveller, whilst waiting twenty 
minutes for the next train, has abundant opportunity of observ- 
ing these and other humours of the place . At last , bell sounds , 
and gates are flung open once more. 

Timid Traveller (at one gate). Yauxhall ? 

Myrmidon (gruffly ). Next gate! 

[ Whispers behind Ms hand to cad in loud * 1 checks.” 

Timid Traveller (at next gate). Yauxhall ? 

Myrmidon (peevishly). Next gate ! 

[ Turns to finish his joke with a genial gent. 

Timid Traveller (at third and last gate). Yauxhall ? 1 

Myrmidon (ferociously). No I I tell you Middle Gate. Camt- 
cher ’ear ? 

[. Nearly knocks Timid Traveller over by thrusting the gate in Ms 
face. 

Timid Traveller (picking up Ms hat). Oh, this is too had, really ! 

Myrmidon (at centre gate , to fellow* Sportsman in helmet). Start 
at ten to one, I tell you. 

Timid Traveller (alarmed). Ten to one P Why, you just now told 
me it would start at half -past twelve ? 

Myrmidon (after five minutes' interval for convulsion $). Yah ! 
Meant Teddy the Tiler for the Stakes— not the train I In yer go ! 
Train jest a-startm’ ! Make a move of it, or you ’ll lose it agen, old 
Stiek-in-the-Mud ! 

[Timid Traveller hastily takes Ms seat , shouts from the window I 
a final inquiry , 44 Right for Vauxhall f ” receives , in reply , J 
a Stentorian , No J” is gaily whirled on to. Clapham Junc- 
tion, and finally arrives at his destination in not very much 
more than twice the time it Would have taken Mm to reach 
it on foot. 
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SMOKE AND FOG. 

The Committee formed to cheek 
the production of London smoke 
and the consequent creation of 
London Fog, -will do well to turn 
! their attention, in the first place, 
to Pall MalL If they are under 
the impression that many less 
aristocratic neighbourhoods have 
a greater claim to inspection and 
prosecution, they are thoroughly 
mistaken. At four o’clock on a 
winter’s afternoon, when the cook- 
ing furnaces of the great Clubs 
begin to show signs of activity, 
the street of palaces can compete 
in soot, gloom, and smoke with 
any quarter or Bilston, Oldham, 
or Wolverhampton. The great 
dinners of the Carlton, the Re- 
form, and the Travellers create 
as much nuisance as a tin-plate 
factory or a dye-works, what 
with spongy roads, importunate 
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night prowlers, the inhabitants 
of thislocality have very little to 


be thankful for. 


Hew Brooms. 


The Times informs us that 
the “ Brush System” of electric 
lighting “ is to be applied to one 
of the' dials of the Clock at the 
Houses of Parliament.” Perhaps 
some member may suggest trying 
it inside— on the upper House. A 
new brush system might make a 
clean sweep of it. 



THE MUFFIN-BELL. 

The Marylebone police, who 
have evidently given up all search 
for the Harley Street murderer, 
are now devoting all their un- 
employed energy to the extinction 
of muffin-bells. A poor muffin- 
seller was summoned for unlaw- 
fully using a noisy instrument, 
to wit, a bell, his defence being 
that he had a bad cold, and no 
other means of earning a living. 
The Magistrate rather defended 
him on the score of the antiquity 
of muffin-bells, and adjourned 
the case. If the police, during 
the suspension of their more se- 
rious duties, are resolved to run- 
a-muck against bells, there is 
plenty of work for them to do, 
especially on Sundays. There 
are dismal, persistent, and mono- 
tonous ding-dongs, coming from 
chapels of all denominations, that 
are enough to drive the impious 
mad, and the pious into idiocy. 


Credat Judaeus. 

The Divinity Professors at 
Cambridge have selected, among 
other subjects for the Jeremie 
Prize, the “Dialogue with Tby- 
pho the Jew.” Prince Bismarck 
will compete. Should he fail in 
coming out first, he will receive 
an honorary or Jeremie Diddler 
prize. 

Mem. for Mothers.— -A weakly 
child should be brought up by a 
Monthly Nurse. 


BEN DTMION. 

By the Author of “Loaf air” fyc. 

VOLC ME THE FIRST. 

Chapter One. 

It was a warm and rich night in August, when the Right Hon. 
William Gladstars* descended the celebrated eminence of Houns- 
ditch Hill. He had hardly got beyond the top of Whitechapel Lane, 
when he met the Marquis of Flibbertigibbet. 

“ You are the precise person I was wanting to see,” said the distin- 
guished Statesman, lightly punohing that nobleman in the region of 
his alimentary canal. The great are always affable. 

The Marquis drew himself up. “I have hut just returned from 
Windsor.” 

“ From Windsor P ” 

“—And Newton, There’s news at Newton— I mean Windsor. 
The King has sent for the Duke i ” 

Now Mr. Glad stars was a Tory,f and a firm beKever in the Iron 
Duke; he could hardly restrain his delight at the intelligence. 
After throwing his hat into the air five times, slapping the Marquis 
very heartily in the small of the back, and executing a pas sew on 
the pavement, he ejaculated— 

“The Duke has saved Europe l ” ! 

“ Europe he blowed ! ” replied the Marquis, while a wrinkle of 
contempt disarranged his Titanic nose, and a frown gathered on his 
Olympian browv “ England doesn’t want savings, unless in Fossit’s 
Post Office. She wants some one to save England.” Then, clutch- 
injg Gladstars violently by the arm* at the same time fo amin g 
slightly at the month, he exclaimed, “ It may he my faney, but I 


And parting, the two Statesmen pursued their respective courses ; 
the nobleman wrapped his emblazoned cloak round Ms CorintMan 
form, and dived into the Dead Meat Market, while the Right Hon. 
Gladstars proceeded on the knife-board of a City ’bus to the office 
of the Quarterly Screamer . 

Chapter Two, 

Semolina was the Empress of London, of fasMon, and of the Tory 
Party. She was always at home to her intimates, so she did not get 
much exercise ; at this moment she was reclining on a brilliant sofa, 
a majestic footstool at her feet, supported by romantic cusMons. 


1 should welcome any change,” remarked the Privy Councillor, 
that took your lmnd off my biceps. ’Tis positive torture I endure.” 
^ Endure l said the Marquis, decidedly; “everything comes to 
him who can endure.” 

* frtto Editor.— See the joke ? They ’ll think I mean this for W. E. G. 

' a ^ * Watch me carefully, and you’ll see— whet you will see. 

I t — ^h° i* it now, eh? Mixed ’em up already, you see. 

L u Almost prophetical, they'll think, won’t they P ' Aha ! 

t ^ ^ the law moment just as it was off to press ! Good 


In a low ohair just in front of her, with bib and pinafore on, and 
catching up every word that fell from her lips, sat a Great Personage. 
A couple oi Bishops and a Cabinet Minister were playing at cat’s- 
cradlein an alcove ; while, more remote, some dames of Mgh degree 
were surrounded by cavaliers of ancient lineage, whose every word 
was a bon mot , and every movement a whole volume of Society 
etiquette. Servants glided about in Muffled skates over tbe shining 
parquet, distributing sherry cobblers and gin cocktails to the visitors, 
while at half-minute intervals mysterious and noble-looking strangers 
appeared at the door, flew to Semolina’s outstretched palm, im- 
printed an impassioned kiss on her jewelled finger, and then suddenly 
vanished into air ! 

“What I want you to see,” said Semolina, “only you’re so 
inourably obtuse, is that reaction is the law of life, that you cm. t 
get on without the Temple and the Bax, that the introduction of Gas 
will be fatal to the Crown, that Public Opinion is all humbug, that 
ohanges are likely to happen unless things go on as they are, and 
that on the Eve of change Adamantine fortitude is imperatively 
demanded. I hope you clearly follow me ? ” 

But the Great Personage had fallen fast asleep, and was snoring. 
Semolina was disgusted. . . 

“ The age of Liberalism has come ! ” she exclaimed ; and looking 
the low chair from under the Great Personage, she bounced out of 
the apartment, and slammed the ported behind her. 

Chapter Three. 

Me. Gladstars was & constant contributor to the Quarterly 
Screamer . He was not a heaven-bom Minister, but where he came 
from is a matter of no importance here. Early initiated^ into the 
mysteries of Eton and Christchurch, he had a fund of Latin quota- 
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tions, a happy knack of catching the Speaker’s eye, and was as 
eloquent as Burke, and as accurate as Salisbury. He had married 
a lady who was an heiress. They had two children — Twins. 

“HI ever had a son,” he said one day at dinner to Count Guava- 
jelli, “I swore his name should he Ben D’ymion. His sister’s 
name is Tyba.” 

These children are to he my Hero and Heroine ! They were excel- 
lently behaved yonng people. When any one spoke to them, they put 
out their tongues, shrugged their shoulders, and stared haughtily. 

Ben D’ymion had a face of majestic beauty, and so had Tyba. 
He was clad in a blue velvet jacket, with red Spanish filagree 
buttons, a shirt of lace, and a waistcoat of yellow damask. Tyba 
also wore Spanish filagree buttons. Everything about her was 
either Spanish or filagree. Her long ringlets were braided with 
pearls. It was poetical— it was “ Tete and Beady.” 

“ What are you going to be ? ” asked kind old Lord Gooseberry 
of the hoy. 

“ It ’s like your impudence to ask,” replied Ben D’ymion, at this 
time about eight years old. “I’m going to Eton and Christchurch, 
and then I shall be Prime Minister, a good deal sooner than you can 
say Jack Bobinson.” 

“Tyba,” remarked a handsome young Private Secretary, “re- 
member you ’ve promised to marry me some day ! ” 

“Hot if I know it,” proudly answered the child. “Hobody 
under a Look for yours truly.” And the child resumed the cracking 
of the walnuts. 

Chapter Four. 

Semolina was talking to Gladstabs. 

“I assure you ’tis quite settled. The King won’t hear of the 
Eeform Bill. You’re to have Foreign Affairs, and the Duke’s 
waiting to see you. Cut along ! ” 

That was a wonderful walk for Gladstabs. He was going to he 
in the Cabinet! Only Ministers and Davenport Brothers are in 
Cabinets, and both are fettered. He seemed to tread on air. His 
heart almost failed him, hut he screwed it up to the sticking-point 
with one or two glasses of old hay rum, and appeared in that condi- 
tion before the Great Man. 

The Duke was easy, affable, pleasant. 1 1 He had found it impossible 
to form a Government. Could he do anything for Mr. Gladstabs ? 
Would he accept the TJnder-Secretarysnip to the Governor of the 
Silly Islands? Ho? Then he was afraid he could do no more. 
Good day ! ” 

Mr. Gladstabs returned home. This time he didn’t tread on air. 
On the contrary, he felt he was in very hot water. He let himself in 
with a latch-key, went to his study, and blew his brains out. The 
operation took some time, the difficulty being to discover where his 
brains were. 

The Coroner’s jury brought iu a verdict that “ deceased committed 
suicide from want of imagination.” Ben D’ymion took a junior 
clerkship at Somerset House, and Tyba spelt her name with an 
“ M ’’—she had the choice of “ M or H as the case might be,”— and 
became temporary editress of Mt/ra's Journal . 

Chapter Five. 

Yigil Pillbox had fallen in love with Tyba. He was fifteen, and 
she was twelve. He was a very High-and-dry-Church boy* He took 
her out for walks, and gave her almond-rock. 

“ You are not high and dry ? ” he asked, as they were walking 
through a valley in a storm. 

“Ho, I feel particularly low and wet,” she answered. “Shall 
we return ? ” 

“ Tyba ! I love you ! As you are not an Erastian, you shall he 
mine I ” 

“ My dear Yigil, I shan’t. I live only for my brother— and my- 
self. I intend to be a grande dame . I intend my brother to be 



Prime Minister. My creed is, that a Human Will can accomplish 
any object it resolutely determines to attain. It’s not a very long 
creed, nor a very good one ; hut it ’ll do.” 

And so saying, she got into her perambulator, and Yigil wheeled 
her home. 

Chapter Six. 

At length Tyba became under-nursemaid in the family of the 
Jewchatels. This was the richest family in England. Mr. Jew- 
chatel was a Liberal. Somebody told him the Tory Dukes had 
come down handsome for Election expenses. “Have they?” he 
replied, “ Put me down for double for our expenses. If they come 
down hansom, I ’ll come down & four-wheeler. Everybody laughed 
heartily at this Jew d' esprit. The pleasantries of the opulent are 
always amusing. 

Tyba became the bosom friend of Leonoba, the daughter and 
heiress of the Jewchatels. A constant visitor was Lord Little- 
hampton. He was Foreign Minister, and really ruled the country ; * 

* Editor to Earl.— Who on earth is this ? Palmerston ? Peel ? 
Melbourne ? 

Earl to Editors There is no deception. He looks like Palmerston now, 
doesn’t he ? Well, wait a bit ! 


he was old and ugly, but fascinating. Everybody thought he would 
marry the heiress. He sometimes thought so himself. A man who 
thinks is dangerous. 

Ben D’ymion was comfortably settled in a garret in Katcliffe 
Highway. It was in this situation that he became acquainted with 
the highest of the haute monde . Tyba got ten shillings a week 
from the Jewchatels, and she gave Ben D’ymion half. 

One day the leading tailor in London sent for Ben D’ymion. 
His name was Pongo.* When a customer bought a waistcoat of him, 
he presented him with a case of Johannisherg and a box of choicest 
Havannahs on the spot. 

“ I like the cut of your jib,” he said to Ben D’ymion. “ You can 
go ou tick at this shop to any extent, and pay me hack when you’re 
a Privy Councillor.” 

Ben D’ymion murmured his thanks, ordered twenty-five dress- 
coats at once, and went to call on Colonel Albert, alias Prince 
F0B8ITAN, the disguised and exiled King of the Haphazard Islands, t 
Chapter Seven. 

Lord Littlehampton, though he was a Cabinet Minister, was of 
an obliging disposition. As people expected him to marry Leonoba, 
he thought he would try. 

“ Leonoba, do you love me ? ” 

“’Tis my money only you want!” and the maiden blushed a 
damson hue. 

“Money!” said Lord Littlehampton, musing. “There’s no 
doubt that money makes the Hovelist.” 

“Base and naughty manl” sobbed Leonoba. “Then you do 
want my money ; ” End she fled in tears from the apartment. 

* Earl to Editor. — Who ’s this? „ Poole, eh ? 

Editor to Earl . — Oh, don’t ask me ! Give it up. He ’s a tailor now, but 
heaven knows what he ’ll be a chapter ahead ! 

Earl to Editor. — There you are! That’s the fan of the thing. It’s like 
a Pantomime play-bill 41 Poole — afterwards Hudson,”— or, “ Palmerston 
—afterwards Clown.” Capital notion. 

t Editor to Earl.— Who *s Forsitan ? 

Earl to Editor. — Don’t quite know. Settle it in next volume. 
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Then Lord Littijshaaipton determined to try Tyra. Though she 
was forty-five years and three-quarters his junior, he had always 
liked her. _ „ 

“ Tyra ! Do you love me ? Will you he mine r 
The penniless dependent was startled. 

u Love you! ” she replied. 4 ‘Not a hit. But I will be yours. 
Listen ! ” And she grasped the aged nobleman rather violently, by 
the wrist. u It is my creed that what a Human Will determines 
on ” 

u Oh, yes, yes,” said Lord Littlehamjpxon, “ I ’veheard you say 
that before. The question is, What have you determined on ? ” 
u To get to the top of the tree,” said Tyra, “ and to take 
Ben D’yhion up with me. As I said before, to accomplish that 
object, I am even ready to marry you !” 

u Beautiful and truly fe minin e creature exclaimed Lord 
Littlehampton. il Some people would call this an ambition fit for 
an unscrupulous adventurer, not for a modern English maiden. But 
I don’t think so at all.” And folding her to his embroidered waist- 
coat in one fond embrace, he leaped into his brougham, lit a cigar, 
and thought about the coming Budget. 

{End of Volume I.) 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 

Am: — “ The Woodpecker Tapping” 

I knew by the smoke that so sootily curled 
Above the red roof that a chimney was near ; 

And I said if Asphyxia ’s found in this world, 

The chest that’s asthmatic might look for it here. 

Not a yard could I see, not a sight met mine eye 
But the soot-fiakelets falling like showers from the sky. 

Then I said, “Were such foul-belching chimneys as this— 
As they ought to be— made to consume their own smoke, 
Even winter in town were comparative bliss. 

One eould keep clean shirt- collars, nor constantly choke. 
Not a yard could I see. not a sight met mine eye 
. But the soot-fiakelets falling like showers from the sky. 


FISHY PROCEEDINGS. 

While the Billingsgate fish “ ring ” are suggesting to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works the desirability of pulling down Stinkpot 
Alley and widening Hold-your-Nose Corner, for the benefit of them- 
selves and Billingsgate Market, it may be as well to suggest to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that Billingsgate Market is a wholly 
unnecessary nuisance, and something worse. By wasting the time 
of the small distributor, it increases the price ’of an important 
article of food, and it helps to destroy as much of this food as would 
feed many thousands of starring women and children. 

Fifty years ago all the fish came to market by water, and there 
was some excuse for a river- side receptacle, however filthy aud diffi- 
cult to get at; but now that only a twelfth part of the London 
supply arrives by boatj and the other eleven parts by rail, and 
chiefly by one or two railroads, it might he wiser for the Market to 
go to the Railways, instead of dragging the Railways to the Market. 
The Fish-Ring and the Corporation are hardly the persons to initiate 
this reform. The first combination helped to strangle Columbia 
Market ; and the second knows so little about the business, that one 
of its Committees takes tolls from the fish-dealers who obstruct the 
narrow alleys, while another of its Committees tries to prosecute 
these dealers as obstructionists. It will take a good deal of showy 
Mansion House philanthropy to wash away the physical and moral 
muok of Lowest Thames Street. 


Note by Scaramouch St. Barbe & Co. 

Lobd Beaconsfiexd’s motto for JEndymion is “ Quicquid agunt 
homines” But that’s only half. Why not give the whole line, 
“ Quicquid agunt homines nostri est farrago Ubelli Didn’t the 
noble author like the sound of “ farrago ” and “ Ubelli ” f 

“ Rule, Britannia!” 

The deaths from starvation in London during the last fortnight 
have been rather under the average, except amongst the lower orders, 
who are not generally honoured with inquests. No case has occurred 
to cause any great public scandal. * There is nothing like keeping up 
appearances. * - 

10 THE oi — ** ltd Fropriite esi 


BEST ! 

The Flea of the London Shop-Girl* 

Rest ! I suppose there is some such thing 
E’en in this our world, though the preacher’s text 
On Sunday warned us mat Hope’s tired wing 
For final folding must wait the next. 

Yet he seemed at ease in his pulpit snug, 

And the shining Cits in their padded pews 
Must have known rest’s meaning, they looked so smug ; 

Nay, their stabled horses, in well-stall’ d mews, 
Having borne their burden of fine-clad flesh 
From the crowded Church at the sermon’s close, 
Found e’en man-masters must fain “refresh 
A dumb brute’s labour with slight repose. 

But I ? For a dozen long hours a day, 

Six (lays in seven, to stand, stand, stand, 

Till the sore-strained sinews with pain give way, 

And the sick heart sinks, — that is Man’s demand 
Of mere flesh and blood in a Woman’s shape, 

When that Woman is poor and must toil for life, 
The vesture vending that goes to drape 
Fate-favoured sisters, or maid or wife. 

Aud to talk of rest to such slaves as I 
In the few snatched moments of toil’s surcease, 

Is like bidding the torturer’s victim try 
To sleep ’twixt the rack-turns and dream of peace. 

I saw him there in the gilded Church, 

My Christian master, a shining light. 

Philanthropy is the saintly perch 
He mounts in public, of conscious right,. 

I think he champions Slavs— or Turks, 

I know he feeds upon platform praise ; 

Does he ever think of the slave who works 
In his hell of shopdom through dreary days ? 

I am near, a nobody, no one cares 
To sing my sufferings, preach my wrongs ; 

The harried vendors of huckster’s wares 
Provoke no speeches, inspire no songs. 

Too poor, too prosy ! And yet, dear Heaven, 

How woefully weary poor flesh can be ! 

Romance’s lovers are little given 
To seek the tragic in such as we. 

But Nature speaks in the lowliest heart, 

Though it is not always a lyric cry. 

There are many victims in Shoddy’s mart ; 

I have seen them suffer, and pale, and die : 

I have seen them take to the road of shame 
As a ready, rosy, if short relief 
From woman- woes that I may not name, 

And petty wrongs that might pass belief. 

And J— what better am I than they ? 

What stronger, hopefuller, after all ? 

Must it come at last, when, some wretched day 
Of bitter bondage shall fire the thrall ? 

When ruthless shop-rules that war with health, 

And merciless finings that mock at right, 

My little strength and my lesser wealth 
Have taxed till patience is put to flight : 

When the weary flesh, and the spirit crushed, 

And the secret, sore, life-sapping ills, 

Sin-fire a fancy that once had blushed 
At thought of the refuge that saves — and kills. 

Not yet ! But if or— ah, Heaven \—when, — 

The pitiless rule and the penal rack 
One more have maddened, and Mammon’s pen 
Strikes through the name of one more slain hack, 
Will the wealth-spoil’d women who, seated, wear 
My flagging strength with their wanton whims, 

The blame of the bondswoman’s soul- wreck share ? 
Will the sleek-faced singers of saintly hymns, 

’ The lynx-eyed traders on girlish toil, 

Who urge, and harry, aud tax, and test, 

Take any stain from the shame and soil 
Of an o’er-worked woman who sinned— for rest ? 




- — — ^ VERY NATURAL.' 

TP™ « « % t ' At the “Fog and Smoke” Conference last week some most important 

±*ar& or B-g-xsf-xx. — La Fropnete est remarks were made by Mr. Coles. Coles ought to know something 
, , 1 * about it. He, of course, suggested grate improvements. 

*».«**» OmM rtumd unUu * • 
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THE LAST STRAW. 

(A Chapter from a modern Irish Romance.) 

The Major gloomily put aa arm-chair upon the fire. Then he warmed his 
hands at the cheering blaze. 

“It is an expensive comfort,” he murmured; “but what can we do when 
they will not sell us a stick of fire- wood— an ounce of coal ?” 

His eldest daughter sighed as she noticed that the dining-room was nearly 
bare of furniture. 

“What matters it!” laughed her father, bitterly. “If we have used up 
the dining-room table for fuel, was it not because we have long forgotten the 
meaning of dinner ? 2 propos , are we to have any food to-day ? ” 

His daughter burst into tears. 

' “ They will sell us neither meat, fish, nor fowl! ” she sobbed out, “ and so I 
have had to sacrifice the parrot and my pet canary ! Oh I cruel ! cruel I They 
are roasting before the kitchen fire at this very moment ! ” 

“The kitchen fire!” growled the Major, as he thought of his burning 
library and gun-cases. Then he added, “ Enough of this ! You know that 
however we may starve our body, we must feed our mind. I will give them 
one more trial. Good bye ! ” 

In another moment the Major had put on his iron-sheathed great-coat, and 
had entered his fortified gig, and was off to the neighbouring county town. 

As he disappeared his daughters raised their hands, and wished him “ luck” 
with voices trembling equally from hunger and emotion. They waited for hours. 
At last there was a volley of musketry. 

“It is papa!” cried the youngest. “I know the sound of the tenants’ 
rifles.” 

The fair’ damsel was right. The Major* entered weary and travel-stained. 
Shaking the bullets from his armour-plated coat, he sank upon a chair, and 
remained for a few minutes in earnest thought. 

“ My children,” at last he said, “ yon know how I have striven to remain 
here. Yon know that I have put up with every indignity. I have tried to 
smile when all my cattle were destroyed, and attempted to laugh off the outrage 
as a thoughtless but withal amusing practical joke.” 

“ Indeed, you have, dear father! ” chorussed his children. 

“ When our supplies were cut off, I have never complained. I have treated 
the heartless conduct of our tradesmen as a bit of unseasonable jocularity. Yes, 


even when the messenger from the Co-operative Stores 
was skinned alive and the contents of his parcel were 
cast to the winds, — even then I have said it is a piece 
of fun, and nothing more.” 

“ You have, indeed, dear father! ” again repeated his 
daughters. 

# “ And when they tried to burn down my house,” con- 
tinued the Major, with a voice broken with emotion, 
“I have said, ‘ Bhoys (especially In&h bhoys) will be 
bhoys,’ and have merely tried to put it out. And admit, 
dearest ones, it is not pleasant to be shot at by a hundred 
waiting marksmen the moment one puts one’s nose outside 
one’s house ? Now, is it ? ” 

“ It is not pleasant! ” readily admitted his daughters. 

“ But I thought they would draw the line somewhere. 
I believed that when I went down on mv knees and 
implored them with all the eloquence of a father and a 
man to grant me the boon I craved, they would consent ! 
But, no, darlings, they are obdurate ! I cried — I im- 
plored— iu your name — in my own— in that of justice, 

civilisation, right But, no, they refused me, and I 

have come home empty-handed ! And yet they know 
that no one can exist without it I Oh ! they are ruthless 
— brutal — merciless ! ” 

Some of tbe sisters were crying, but the eldest was 
calm and firm. 

“Then, dearest father, we must go to England,” she 
said ; “ there is no alternative ! It would be weakness 
— nay, wickedness — to hesitate a moment longer.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied her father, “as they will not 
sell it to me here, we must, go across the Channel to get 
it. It is a necessary of life to us as well as to them. 
Without it we shall die! We must go at once— for all 
may be sold if we arrive late ! ” 

Within a week the Major and his family were in 
England. They were quite happy. Heed it be added 
that they were now in possession of Mr. lunch's Pocket- 
Book for the coming year ? 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Lord Brabourne’s Mountain Sprites is occasionally 
amusing. The Illustrations, by Ernst Griset, are after 
tbe style of Gustave Dore— only a very long way after. 
If names go for anything in Art, M. Greasy ought to 
come out well iu oils— like a Sardine. 

A new Edition of The Works of Rather Trout , edited 
by Chas. Kent (Routledgke and Son). “ What say yon, 
Kent ? ” Well, what Mr. Kent does say in his Preface is 
the most interesting portion of the hook. To quote the 
Bard again— “ ’Tis noble, Kent,” and is justly due to the 
memory of Francis Mahoney, of whom it may be 
honestly recorded, that, with all his rollicking Irish 
humour and classic wit, 

“ Nothing in Ms life 
Became Mm like the leaving it.” 

The Secrets of Stage Conjuring, by the late Robert 
Houdin, edited by Professor Hoffman, are no secrets 
now. “Every school-boy” knows them, and has tried 
them, including the Decapitated Head, which necessi- 
tates some carpentering operations on the dining-room 
table when the Home-Ruling authorities are well out 
of the way. 

Apropos, Just wait till we publish Om Own Boys' 
Own Book ! It will be filled with practical directions 
for cutting trapdoors in the floors, making Corsican 
Brothers' Ghosts' traps down into the cellar, and will 
include a lovely play of Guy Fawkes for private per- j 
formance, showing how to pile np the gunpowder and 
the agony,, and only omitting the blowing up — which i 
will be supplied in our Companion Volume called Our 
Paterfamilias's Own Book, or, Mow to Spend the 
Christmas JELoliday Quietly . All Rights Reserved. I 


An Opportunity. 

The following advertisement has been sent ns : — 

A PRIVATE FIRM, distributing the richest milk from five 
Xl dairies, belonging to Gentlemen Farmers, has YACANC * 
for THREIjJ or FOUR NOBLEMEN and others, residing wivj n 
two miles of Cavendish Square. — Apply, &c. 

Here’s an opportunity for noble Irish Landed Pro- 
prietors, who may be out of employment just now. 
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THE NE PLUS ULSTER. 

Fair Customer. “ But it makes one look so like a Man I ” 
Show woman. “That ’s oust the bbauty of it, Miss ! 55 


BEN D'YMION. 

By the Author of “ Loaf air <fcc. 


family was exceedingly refined. The two daughters, 
Gorgeosa and Sciatica, were the belles of the Metro- 
polis. There was a table d'hdte every day at one o’olook, 
when Earls and Marquises vied with Cabinet Councillors 
and the jeunesse dorie in walking into the Ridley's 
hashed mutton, and flirting with the daughters. 

Gorgeosa, the youngest and handsomest, of course 
fell in love with Ben D’ymion. 

So did Irrevalenta, Countess Mumpford. 

So did everybody. 

Tyra saw the danger. “ Ben D’ymion,” she said one 
day, “I’ve taken chambers for you at the Albany. You 
must get to the top of the tree.” 

“It strikes me,” said Ben D’ymion, looking from his 
window out on to the chimney-pots, “I am as high as I 
can be; and as to trees, I am certainly up a pretty 
considerable poplar.” 

“Despondency is the death of action,” she rejoined. 
“ You know my theory, that the Human Will ” 

“ Oh, yes,” hastily interrupted Ben D’ymion, “ I can’t 
help knowing it I’ve heard it about forty times a 
day.” 

Then in her fondest tones Tyra resumed, “ It shall 
have its ’ittle brougham, that it shall, the pretty pet, 
and its valet, and it shall he admired, and flattered, 
and get into Parliament, and be Prime Minister. That,” 
she added, changing to a sterner key, “I have irrevo- 
cably determined on, and what the Human Will deter- 
mines ” 

But 4 Ben D’ymion had stuffed his patrician fingers 
into his Arabesque ears, and fled from the apartment! 

Chapter Three. 

Irrevalenta, Countess Mumpford,* was the genius of 
Whiggism, and the Queen of London Society. Of course 
she was surpassingly beautiful, or I shouldn’t mention 
her. Her silken eye-lashes fell on a cheek of calico 
whiteness ; her eyes were like emeralds of the first water ; 
her hair was a delicate amber, and her breath ambero- 
sial. Her alabaster fingers were loaded with diamonds ; 
bnt there was no danger, as by way of brooch she wore 
an inscription — * 4 Beware— Loaded ! Please not to touch 
the fingers.” 

Her husband, Earl Mumpford, was a most amiable 
oharacter. Whenever his wife came home, he went out. 
[f Bhe # had a party, he went fishing in St. James’s Park. 
Even if he were under the same roof with his spouse, he 
never saw her, hut always communicated with her by 
means of letters, post-cards, and a private telephone. 

For all that, he loved her dearly, and she was devoted 
to him! 


YOLTJME THE SECOND. 


Chapter One. 

Tyra was triumphant. Instead of being under-nursemaid at the Jewchatels, 
she was Lady Littxkh ampton. All the haute monde from Whitechapel was 
at the wedding. The haute monde very obligingly ate ortolans, and pocketed 
one or two of the most valuable presents. 

“ ’Tis a great coup” said St. Snobb,* the literary genius and Author of 
Topsy Wopsy ; “ we nave now a Whig House I ” 

Lord Littlehampton knew nothing of English politics. His forte was foreign 
affairs. “ I don’t care twopence,” he used to say, “ for a decline of the revenue, 
Reform, or the Com Laws. Give me real politios — foreign politics f— keeping 
up the name and dignity of England ! ” 

Ben D’ymion was now always spoken of as “ Lady Littlehampton’ s brother.” 
That was quite enough. There were times when he thought it a good deal too 
nmoh. But he had become a youth of fashion, and a Personage ! 

What more could he want P 

Chapter Two. 

Ben D’ymion was very fortunate in his apartments. The Exdley’s were quite 
Model-Lodging-honse-keepers. Though they lived in Ratcliff Highway, the 


* Earl to Editor . — Do you recognise St. Snobb ? 

Editor to Earl . — Know nobody like him. 

Earl to Editor .— Bless me! Don’t you, really? It’s a portrait of some one I kne 

W was a ® J . Newington. He was connected with the press, I think 

Maxtor to Earl.— which ’is name were Harris ; and you remember Mrs. Gam: 

observation as she made lies in the application of it. 
t Editor to EarL — Is this Palmerston or yourself? Do just stop a minute. Let 
S’l y° u can't be Lord Littlehampton i 

I am so volatile. Never was i 


— --- « *«*«*!» v* uuuiBo. xunm 

weU. Can tyou stick to one oharacter at a time. 

.possibly, I feel so gay. a am bo voiauie. never was 
SS B |55Br form . a * by the way, as I wasn’t at Eton or Harr. 

’em all up. It ’ll come outsplendic 


Dymee, darling,” she said one day to our hero, 

I’m going to have a tournament at Mumpford Castle ; 
you must come up and help.” 

Ben D’ymion bowed his statuesque form to the ground, 
and kissed the lily-white digits of the Peeress. 

And you ’re to he Private Secretary to a Cabinet 
Minister as well,” she went on. “That’ll suit you, 
won’t it, dear ? ” 

“It certainly Btartles me,” said Ben D’ymion, gulping 
down his emotion. “ How can I ever repay you ? ” he 
added, while he took half-a-crown from his pocket, 
and wondered if that would be enough. 

But Irrevalenta, with a queenly gesture, motioned to 
him to put the coin back. 

‘‘Repay me,” she said, “by becoming Prime 
Minister. 

“ I will,” said Ben D’ymIon, rapturously. 

And he purchased a penny guide to the House of Com- 
mons, an. old number of the Statesman's Year Booh, and 
became Private Seoretary to the Right Hon. Sidney 
Stilton. 


Chapter Four. 

Vigil Pillbox + was now Vicar o£ S. Vestiaries ; 
and the Tournament at Mumpford Castle was got up to 
please him. 

He was the great attraction of Lond on. ’Twas Irreva- 
lenta that procured him the living. As she preferred 

* Earl to Editor . — Do you know who this is P Eh ? 

Editor to Earl. — No. Give it up. 

Earl to Editor . — So do I. Aha ! excuse me. I am so volatile ! 
t Earl to Editor . — Watch Vigil carefully. You'll see. 
M-nn-ng or N-wM^p,? “ M. or N.” as the case may be P 
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SYMPATHY. 

Picture Dealer . “ Ah— in early life I too might have been an Artist I ” 

Painter . “ *Lor ! Wr’ a pits' you weren’t !— tut-t-t-t ! ’Could haye bought your own Pictures, y’know ! ! ” 


him to anybody else, of course he got preferment. He presided over a 
staff of extremely young, very handsome, and most ascetic Curates. 

Mumpford Castle was a Northern stronghold. It was on a slight 
eminence, of some six thousand feet. The town lay at its feet. 
Ancestral deer roamed about the sylvan domains. There was a 
Donjon Keep, so called after Don John, a Spanish prisoner, who 
paid for his own keep, after the Armada. 

Tyra was the Queen of the Chivalry. Among the cavaliers assem- 
bled for the jousting were various kinds of Knights, including the 
Longest Knight, the Shortest Knight, the Knight before Last, and 
Last Knight. 

“ May I wear the colours of Lady Littletta mpton ? ” said Prince 
Forsitan to Tyra. in tones that thrilled through her. 

“ Nay, dearest Prince,” replied Tyra. “No one can wear^my 
colours, because I am Queen.” 

The Prince turned his own colour— scarlet, and began to cry. 

“ What is it, then?” said Tyra, tenderly, as she wiped up the 
Prince’s tears with her embroidered kerchief. 

“Nothing at all,” said Forsitan, wildly. “ Lord Littlbhamp- 
ton, it is true, is old, and in the natural course of things will pre- 
decease you ; and what will poor Tyra do then, poor thing P But I 
am dreaming I” he exclaimed, hysterically. “Who spoke of 

O TIT- a. T m . f IJ ' J A.'l . 


“ Chivalry and Chuxoh begin with the same letters,” said Vigil. 

“ Chivalry! ” said Count BiSMOLE,t while talkingto Ir rbyaxenta. 
“Who oares for Chivalry? J believe in Blood ana Iron ! ” 

“ And I believe in Destiny and my Star I ” said Forsitan. 

“ And I believe you are all cracked,” added Irbevalenta. And 
she took Bismole’s arm. 


SONGS OF THE SCIENCES.-I, ZOOLOGY. 

Oh I merry is the Madrepore that sits beside the sea, 

The cheery little Coralline hath many charms for me ; 

I love the fine Eohinoderms of azure, green, and grey, 

That handled roughly fling their arms impulsively away : 

Then bring me here the microscope and let me see the cells, 
Wherein the little Zoophyte like garden floweret dwells. 

We’ll take the fair Anemone from off its rocky seat, 

Since Kondeletius has said when fried ’tis good to eat ; 
Dyspeptics from Sea-Cucumbers a lesson well may win, 

They blithely take their organs out and then put fresh ones in. 
The Rotifer in whirling round may surely bear the bell, 

With Oceanic Rydrozoids that Huxley knows so well. 

You ’ve heard of the Ootopus, ’tis a pleasant thing to know, 

He has a ganglion makes him blush not red, but white as snow : 
And why the strange Cercaria, to go a long way back, 

Wears ever, as some ladies do, a fashionable “ sac : ” 

And how the Prawn has parasites that on his head make holes. 
Ask Doctor Cobbold, and he ’ll say they ’re just like tiny soles. 

Then study well Zoology, and add unto your store, 

The tales of Biogenesis and Protoplasmic lore : 

As Paley neatly has observed, when into life they burst, 

The frog and the philosopher are just the same at first. 

But what’s the origin odf life remains a puzzle still, 

Let Tyndall, Haeckel, Bastian go wrangle as they will. 


Above Proof. 


* Burl to Editor . — They ’ll think this is Nap. His phrase, you know. Get 
bold of a phrase, dap it on to a man, and there ’s your political novel ! Ain’t 
I volatile r 


+ i Editor to Earl.—’W ho on earth ?— oh, Bismarck, I suppose. Well, get onl 
Earl to Editor .— Shall I change the name of Ben I)' Ymion to Bsn D’Inion 
in the next volume, just to give it an extra flavour ? 

Ed. to Earl.— why D’InionP He ’snot of Spanish extraction. Too strong. 


lay per dtemf Uonsuit masxelyne ana vJOOKE, or Vt. ueorge 
Wyld, M.D., to whom the Spirits, as reported in the Spiritualist^ 
announced, when they had tied a knot, that they had “ dood it.” 
They “ dood ” Dr. George Wyld, we ’speots ; and they’ve “ dood” 
a lot of other clever people as well. 
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GAIETY AND FOLLY. 

Doxbst and Son was reduced to Florence, Florence appeared 
as Captain Cuttle twice, and has now disappeared altogether. We 
should like to see Mr. Florence in a 
<y , r gowd piece ; as yet we have not had that 

-- chance. We enjoyed his dry humour 

~ and his artistic acting in the Mighty 

Dollar, but a mighty duller piece than 
that can scarcely be imagined, always 
SkCI <mt barring his one part, which he played 
Vp§y T to perfection. 

"v As Cuttle he was very funny : he was 






i4,v u rvJLjr auuuj • ug nuo 

. the well-known pictorial Cuttle down to 
the ground, ana so Phiz-ically he was 
Cuttle , but morally he was not, unless 
Americans interpret Charles Dickens's 
r 18P characters after a fashion which is as 

gpf/ , unintelligible to us as, we venture to 

JHay \ say, it would have been to the Author. 

. j However, in this compressed American 

— i' 6 ?s Sk*. . j* tinned essence of Dombey and Son, 

m ' Captain Cuttle being all Florence, 

The Cuttle Show. does not even a “little Paul” on the 

. „ . audience. Au plaisir , Mr. Florence, 

it you come with good pieces, we shall welcome your return by 
a Large Majority. 

nr^*4S re some people’s madness, and there is wisdom in 

Mr. Toole s Folly, though he doesn’t show his entire stock of it all 
at once, .Nowadays when farce-acting is neglected, and when 
farces are of very little value to anybody— being reduced to “ a mere 
farce” — the notion of giving a 
“laughable farce to follow,” 

with the principal Comedian in £8|v 

it is excellent. But then the W 99 m 
farce, should be really “laugh- gg?g| J&k fmk 

able,” there should be some- 
thing in it as in Morton’s JHajj ^y 0 f'y 

Grimshaw , Bagshaw, and ififfl Mm 

Bradshaw, the immortal Box t v * Mlm 

and Cox , and many others lwf Mf W 

that take us back to the palmy iff li v' \\ Hm 


The Cuttle Show. 


so early, came so late, and, when it arrived, the “Crawl,” despite 
our tragedian’s most strenuous endeavours, was undeniably slow. 

The “utter absurdity” is solely re- 

t markable for. Mr. Garden’s wonderful 
make up as Signor Gassalieri, which can- 
not be properly appreciated except by 
those who have previously seen him as 
the young Country Squire, Sir Robert 
Boobleton , in The Upper Crust . It is 
not often that an Actor has two good 
chances in one evening; and Mr. Garden 
invests both parts with such distinct 
individuality as shows him to he a 
genuine artist. 

If Mr. Toole, as Mr, Doublechich , 
almost exhausts himself, and the merri- 
ment of the audience in The Upper 
Crust , it is an arduous task to keep 
if;T the fun at high pressure through the last 
piece, which ought therefore to he very 
strong farce, with rattling dialogue, and 
The Point or the Piece, laughable situations, capable of support- 
iag the Actor, and not depending solely on 
the popularity of an individual performer for its chance of success. 
We came away with one deep regret, engendered by the careful 
perusal, alas, too late! of the programme, where we found the 
following information, that— I 

“ Iu the Saloon of this Theatre is on view the picture of a Chinese Lady, I 
painted by Mr. Walter Goodman, who has had the honour of submitting j 
the work to the inspection of Her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle. | 
This is the first representation of a Chinese Lady in her native costume ever 
painted by a European Artist.” . I 


A Flo’ of Language. 


that take us back to the palmy If M \ fim 

days of farce, wheu people went 111 Ifffl \\\ . 

to ‘see Weight,” or “see o Jl 4 
Buckstone,” being- sure of an **“ “V 

AdelpbiSoreamer-witb Weight a Flo’ or Language. 

at the one place, and something 

n °!i 5 £ ite 80 broa ^> but equally mirth-provoking, at the Haymarket, 
with Buckstone and Compton in it. 

. The Tight Fantastic, put forward as “a new and utter absurdity,” 
is exactly what it describes itself to be, i.e>, it is “new,” never 
having been played before, — though we fancy Mr. H. J. Byron could 
pretty well tell the value of each jeu de mot he has put into it, and 
lar be it from us to blame him for evincing a sentimental affection 

t towards old friends who have rendered him con- 
siderable service in their time,— and it is, there 
is no doubt about it, “an utter absurdity,” 
specially in its absurd utter-ances. 

. The utterly absurd ditty, “The Domestic 
Man,” is lugged in anyhow, and is not strikingly 
comic. “ The Domestic Man’s ” sole merit of 
having invariably returned to his own house 
for dinner, is not very unlike the refrain of the 
song about the gentleman “ who always came 
home to tea.” As the apologists for the resem- 
blance of Billee Taylor (why Billce f) in music 
* style of humour to the works of Messrs. 

§ Gilbert and Sullivan say, “ It ’s in the same 
~ school.” 

, The intended side-splitter begins well — that 
41 Gills ” — but no ls , Mr* Toole begins well, his make-up and 
Pints. manner being intensely absurd ; and the idea 
at. , *t se ^ va ? capital, as affording our popular 

tragedian a real good chance of an eccentric-character part. But 

when Mr X. j n u 


What a chance we missed ! 
inform us what opinion Her 
Majesty was graciously 
pleased to express on this 
work of art. Was he invited 
to submit it? Or was he 
smuggled, picture and all, 
into Windsor Castle, and 
then did he happen to be in 
the vestibule as the Queen 
was passing through, who 
said. “What is he doing 
there?” “Chinese Lady, 
your Majesty,” stammered 
the Chief Butler. “ Take it 
away at once,” replied the 
I Queen. But this is merely 


By the way, the paragraph does not 





The Faux Pa*. 



41 Gills”— but no 
Pints. 

tragedian a real 1 


rrageaian a real good chance of an eccentric-character part. But 
when Mr* Samuel Slithery has once been seen, and when in five 
minutes you ve become thoroughly acquainted with all that Samuel 
Slithery is likely to do, and when there are no fresh situations to 
aevelope Slithery^ s peculiarities, then Slithery becomes wearisome, 
and Slithery finds himself lecturing to a disappointed audience. 
Ihe puns may be pearls, and the audience may represent those ani- 
? n T om P* pearls is as thrown away as is the best 

- tixe — rld m -, a £ eaf mal1 ’® ear * Pigs, however, cannot 
wf frS* Pesris^ut an audience oan on puns anctpieoes; 

tbroll g to The Light Fantastic, we shall be as ready 
to atoit that there must he “ something in it” as Mr. Toole will be 
to admit everybody. Then the “ Crawl,” which we had exited 


“an utter absurdity” as an hypothesis. To think, too, that every 
night there is a “First Representation ” at the Folly ! Why, it ’s a 
big advertisement in itself I And why doesn’t Mr. Toole, who is 
not a bad hand at advertising, add it to his daily show — “Real 
Chinese Painted Lady ! How on view ! Every night. Folly Theatre.” 

First Representation of a Chinese Lady in her Native Costume 1 1 
To-night. Folly Theatre.” Then 
“Mr. Toole and the Chinese Lady I 
Every evening till further notice I ” 
Well, Mr. J. L. Toole, as long as 
M the Public run after you, your Httle 

-v game in King William Street, Charing 
A Cross, will be “Folly my Leader.” 

SSis Bless you! Take her (the Chinese 
V gggST Eady), and he happy ! Curtain. 

-d propos of things theatrical, the 

, : Naval Demonstration at the St. James’s 

came to an end last Saturday. Wills 
^ is paid off, and the rest of the crew 
New Sussex Country Dance & one on hoard the Good Fortune , built 
— Crawley. by Mr. Coghlan. 

b We’ve not seen Where’s the Catf 
but are informed that it has neither head nor tale. Queer animal ! 

We beg to recommend to the notice of playgoers a capital article 
on Zes Mousquetaires au Couvent , in the Theatre of this month, 
written and signed by Mr. Clement Scott. The sooner those 
objectionable picture-posters advertising Les Mousquetaires disappear 
from our boardings the better for the Manager’s reputation, and, 
ultimately, for his pocket. For ourselves, we shall welcome almost 
anything at the Globe in the place of this so-called “ comic opera,” 
which might have been adapted so harmlessly and so amusingly, but 
which is, unfortunately, so stupidly vulgar. 

Comfort for Yisitors to tuts Cattle Show. — Whatever the 
fog or drizzle may be in other parts of London, at Islington there ’s 
safe to be some very fine Wether. 
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A NEW WOULD-BE GOVERNMENT. 

To the Sddohi-a.t-E.Qmc Secretary. 

Sir, —London is abont to be pestered with, a new form of Govern- 
ment. "We have Imperial rulers who seem able to manage nothing 
that is not ten thousand miles from England ; we have Local Eulers 
who are pulling down half London at a cost of countless millions, 
and fattening a hungry herd of land-jobbers, builders, and con- 
tractors, and now we have a new assembly springing into existence 
—a kina of Long-Eared Parliament, with deliberative and sugges- 
tive functions, but, at present, with little practical authority. This 
new would-be Government is no other than the Meddlevex Irre- 
sponsibles, who, probably to save themselves from speedy extinction, 
are displaying a fussy activity in fields far beyond the control of 
those fossil Acts of Parliament which have enabled them to make 
London one of the gloomiest and most disreputable cities in the 
world. Yesterday they were annihilating Music-halls, to-day they 
are attacking or asking others to attack Convents, and to-morrow 
they may be deliberating about Clubs, proposing to inspect * Flats,’ 
recommending domiciliary visits to Bachelors’ chambers in the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn, instituting inquiries into the happiness of those 
who have taken the vows of marriage, and suggesting further 
restrictions on private and public liberty. 

In their onslaught upon religious bodies they have shown even 
more than their average ignorance. During their one-sided dis- 
cussion there was no voice to tell them that no religious bodies 
object to any inoffensive Government inspection. Sitting in all their 
wooden pride and self-sufficiency, glorying in the belief that Clapton 
and Stoke Newington are the solitary possessors of the true faith, 
and they, the Clerkenwell Fantoccini, the only moral censors, they 
had no one to tell them that Catholics are as careful of their sons 
and daughters as the strictest Puritans, and far less likely to consign 
them to such unlicensed, uninspected prisons as are socially repre- 
sented by pharisaically ruled households. Do the Meddlevexers 
wish their own residences to be inspected, and Social Inquisitors 
appointed to inquire into tbe domestic affairs of each individual, 
from Paterfamilias down to the scullery maid ? 

The world is often governed, and is sometimes quite content to be 
governed, by fools, but the fools must be brilliant, and have pome 
points of sympathy with the governed. But here is an unwieldy 
body of nameless mediocrities, speaking through mouthpieces that 
are hardly up to an ordinary Yestry level, who, having made 
the licensing system a farce, and our chief thoroughfare an open 
market for brazen-faced Vice, are now asking a sluggish Govern- 
ment Department that has never yet grappled with half its legitimate 
work, to go out of its way to fan the spark of religious discord 
into a Smithfield flame. The Law as it exists has full power to deal 
with any conventual grievance that may arise. 

The Home Office has committed many follies in its time— follies 
that have led to crimes : hut the instinct of self-preservation, which 
Governments share with the lowest animals, will surely save it from 
this last act of Clerkenwell inspired idiocy. p TOCH Julius. 


The u Beak ” and the Birch* j 

u Sir James Ingham asked the surgeon if he had ever known any injury 
effected by a birch rod.— Mr. Murphy said he had.— Sir James : But nothing 
to signify. There is nothing injurious to health in a good administration of 
the birch.” 

JL Schoolboy loquitur — 

Ho doubt, Sir James, you’re very glib and clever, Sir, but still j 
You ’d find the birch does signify when laid on with a will# 

Just let me take the rod in hand, and see how you would feel : 

A “ good administration ” might raise aggravating wheal. | 

Though not ‘‘injurious to health,” the birch would make you blench, j 
And would you sit so easily next day upon the bench ? 
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Yes, Doctor, your physic I ’ve taken, 

That surely should conquer my ills ; 

The bottle was solemnly shaken, 

I dote on those dear little pills. 

I ’ve followed your rules as to diet, 

I don’t know the taste of a tart ; 

But, though I ’ve kept carefully quiet — 

The pain’s at my heart. 

Of course you ’ve done good ; convalescence 
Seems dawning. Ana yet, it is true, 

I fancy the light of your presence 
Does more than your physic can do. 

I ’m well when you’re here, but, believe me. 
Each day when fate dooms us to part, 

Come strangest sensations to grieve me— 
That must he the heart. 

Your knowledge is truly stupendous. 

Each dainty prescription I see, 

I read u Haustus statxm sumendus” 

What wonder you took the M.P* I 

I hang on each word that you utter 
With sage JEsculapian art. 

But feel in a terrible flutter, — 

It comes from the heart. 

Have you ever felt the emotion, 

That stethoscope ne’er could reveal? 

If so, you’ll perchance have a notion 
Of all that I ’ ve felt, and still feel. 

Oh say, could you ever endure me ? 

Dear Doctor, you blush and you start. 

There ’s only one thing that can cure me — 
Take me— and my heart I 


A Valuable Discovery. 

In a police case reported last week the name of a place in Devon- 
shire occurred, Burlescombe. This is, evidently, what the Boyalty 
Theatre claims in its advertisements to be, “ The Ancestral Home of 
Burlesque.” Who discovered Burleseombe? What a subject for a 
picture — “ Discovery of Eurlescombe in the Eegtons of Art” Is 
there Fantomimecombe anywhere ? We must send out explorers. 
A Company must be got up first. A Travelling Company on Tour 
would be most useful. 


“ More Light ! 91 

Ip the legal luminaries in the Chancery Courts are veiy brilliant, 
it would be a great boon to the public were a f ew Yice-Chancellors 
and Queen’s Counsel placed along the pavement in Lincoln’ s-Inn- 
Fields to assist the public gas-lamps, which only resemble angels’ 
visits, infrgrminh as they are T ‘ few, ana far between.” The business 
of the Courts is concluded at 4 P.M., and, when the doors are closed, 
the fog of the Law Courts comes out and joins its brother fog out- 
side. Hang out some of the pendentes Utes . 


Latest Telegram to the Fleet. 

W. J2. G . to Admiral tf-ym-n— " Porte it isn’t.” 

'*** This telegram was delayed in transmission, owing to considerable 
Acuity in finding the Fleet. Tog prevalent,] 


{SHARSPEARE AT TRE CATTLE SHOW. 

M And we shall feed like oxen at a stall. 

The better cherish’d, still the nearer death. 

Menry JTY., Is# Tart, Act Y. Sc 2. 
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TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 

Gioei Mine , “ Uncle George says every Woman ought to have a Profession, and I think he *s quite right 1 ” 
Mamma . “ Indeed ! And what Profession do you mean to choose ? ’* 

Gwendoline . “ I mean to be a Professional Beauty ! n 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 

Yesterday afternoon a meeting was held at Flaneurs’ Buildings 
to diaoHas the claims of the Cheeks. Lord Constable presided, and 
among those present were Mr. Daudler, M.P., Mr. Twaddler, M.P., 
Mr* Dodderer, M.P., Mr. Thycke Hedde, M.P., and Mr. Ad 
Getter, M.P. 

Lord Constable remarked that he was going to be very brief 
{loud expressions of delight), and would say what he had to say in 
the smallest possible space. (Renewed demonstrations of pleasure.) The 
Greeks were a very ancient race. Of that there could be no doubt. 
(Hear I hear!) Lord Byron went to Greece and wrote some pretty 
P®etry about the country. Mr. Gladstone [uproarious cheering) was 
very fond of Homer. Hence it was the duty of every Englishman 


to support the olaims of the Greeks, (. Hear ! hear !) Now, what were 
the olaims of the Greeks ? They were indeed multitudinous. For 
the Greeks were such a poetic and picturesque nation, that they 
would claim anything (oheers), and the Less chance they had of getting 


wouia oiaim an tmng ypneers), ana tne less chance they had ot getting 
what they claimed, the more they would claim it. (Loud cheers.) The 
Greeks had been very .badly treated, and especially by England. 
Would it; be believed that during the late administration , an admin- 
istration which the speaker -was happy to say had died for ever 
{cheers), & Greek, a descendant of the race which produced Homer, 
had been sent to prison for writing threatening letters to a lady P 
! f Groans!) They might well groan, but there was even a worse case 
in the background. (Sensation.) A. Greek named Pericle s Aristo- 
teles, came not long ago over to this country and joined a certain 
Club, a Club into which. Turks had been admitted. ( Groans .) Pericles 
Aristoteles, with the simple romance which endears the Greek to 
the Englishman, played at cards at that Club. Poor, downtrodden, 
unsophisticated child of nature, he was discovered with two or three 
kings up his sleeve. The speaker and the audience lived in a Chris- 
tian country, and he would ask them to moderate their indignation 
when they heard that Pericles Aristoteles was actually expelled 
from the Club. (Groans.) Was this the way to treat the Greeks? (No! 
no!) Was it not an essential part of the Greek’s character to keep 
kings up their sleeves when they were playing oards? (Hear! hear!) 


In the words of the great Greek poet, he would remark, “pohi- 
phloishoio thalasses ,” and demand that something, he didn’t know 
what, should he done for the Greeks. (Loud cheers .) 

Mr. Dodderer, M.P., concurred with every word that the noble 
Lord had said. It was disgraceful to this country to think of the 
way in which the Greeks were treated. He aotually knew of a 
merchant in the City who would not deal with a firm of Greeks be- 
cause he said they were suoh slippery thieves. (Groans.) Yes, he 
said they were slippery thieves. (Renewed groans .) 

Mr. Thyoke Hedde, M.P., knew of even worse instances than had 
been quoted. (Sensation.) He had been told of a restaurant in the 
City, frequented by Greeks, which blind, bigoted Englishmen had 
given up using for the paltry reason that the Greeks stole their 
[umbrellas. (Groans.) 

The meeting then broke up. 

THE CITY MONTENEGRO. 

(One more Sonnet for the Laureate 1 $ New Book.) 

I rose to show them a half-sovran tail, 

To turn to ohaff their “ freedom ” on this height, 

Grim, comic, savage ; worse by day and night 
Than any Turk : yet here, all over soale, 

I watch the passer as his footsteps fail 
With dauntless hundreds struggling, main and might, 

To cross,— the one policeman out of sight, — 

And reach this haven where the strongest quail. 

0, smallest among steeples I Preoious throne 
Of Freedom I why, I merely swell the swarm 
That surge and seethe in ourses and in tears I 
Great Gog and Magog I Never since thine own 
Odd dodges drew the cloud and brake the storm 
Have you produced a mightier crop of jeers ! 

The Lord Mayor’s Residence.— The Munching House. 
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COMPENSATION FOE DISTUEBANCE. 

The Peime Minister “ YES, AS YOU SAY, YOU ’VE GIVEN UP DULCIGNO. WELL, WE ’LL GIVE YOU BACK 

YOUE FRIEND, GOSCHEN I ” 

u Mr. Goschen has told his colleagues that he will return to Constantinople about the end of January.” — Tim®* Dec. 1. 
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One of the gratest trubbles we poor Waiters bas is with the Wine* Tor my 
part, after my long egsperience, I suppose I ought to know a glass of good wine 
when I tastes it, and so I do, and to my mind, the finest wine in the world is to 
be had at the Alls of the Orate Livery Compennies* And yet there are jellous 
Idjuts who wants to abbolish ’em ! 

But of coarse wen I speex of our trubbel about Wine, I means at Tawuns. 
With the old stagers its all rite, we knows what they likes and we gives it ’em, 
but wen we has a lot of young Swells who knows nothink about Wine, in course 
we don’t give them quite the werry best* It mightn’t agree with ’em and would 
be like throin Purl afore Swyne. 

Well, wen they calls me up and sez, “ Waiter, this Port won’t do, haven’t 
you somet h ink better than this thick stuff ? ” I takes up the bottle and looks at 
it and smells it, and I sez, sez I, “ This ain’t a bad kind of wine, Gents, but 
it isn’t the sort of thing they should ha’ sent up for such as you* You want a 
older and a thinner wine, somethink like wat we gives the Lord Hare and the 
Sheriffs,” “ Yes,” sez they, “ of course we do.” So away I goes with the 
decanter down to the Cellarman, and I sez to him, “ Bill,” sez I, “ here ’s 
sum young swells up stares as wants a older and thinner wine,” and I tips him 
a wink, “All right, Robert,” sez he, so he pours out a glass and he drinks 
it, andfthen he pours out another glass and I drinks it, and then he takes the 
Water Can and fills np the Decanter and gives it to me, and then he gives me 
an old bottle quite black with crust, that he keeps on purpose, and up I goes to 
the young Swells. And then I takes ’em all clean glasses, ana I fills ’em very 
carefully, and shose ’em the old black bottle, and a fine old cork as I always 
carris in my waistcoat pokit, and I waits while they drinks* “ Ah ” sez one 
of ’em, u this is somethink like, this is, it’s just like the wine we used to get at 
my Guv’nor’s or my Uncle’s,” as the case may be, and they all goes away happy 
and contented. 

Ah, it ’s a funny world, my Lord Bishup 1 

I think it has been sed that more lies is told about the nobbiest; of all ani- 
mals, Hosses, than about anything in the world, but I should baek the noblist 
of all drinks, Wine, and I bleeve that for good downwrite unmisstaketable 
Lyin, Wine would beat Hosses all into fits and win in a Decanter I 


Job and Mayjob. 

The Temple Bar obstruction is to cost something like £30,000, though the 
original estimate was £3,000. The obstinacy shown by the Corporation in 
this matter has even disgusted the tutelary deities of the City. They propose 


A GUILD GOOD TOE SOMETHING* 

[Referring- to a change lately made by the Society of 
Apothecaries in its business arrangements for the sale of 
drugs, the City Press remarks : — 

“ The reputation which Apothecaries* Hall has always had for 
the purity of the drugs to be obtained there will not be diminished 
one iota by the change, but will, if that be possible, be added to. 
The Society of Apothecaries is one of the City Companies which 
has retained to the present day its ancient functions to the 
advantage of the community, and the Society has devoted the 
funds at its disposal to giving prizes in competition in botany 
for registered students, prizes in botany also for young women, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, &c. The Society has also a fund for 
widows, and one for distressed members, &c.”] 

Deem not the Civic Guilds a prey 
To rank corruption, all. 

For one can hear the light of day ; 
Apothecaries’ Hall : . 

In scientific trade expert, 

A Guild whose goods are sure, 

Select, and clear of dregs and dirt ; 

Their drugs, and hands too, pure. 

Culture of physic to promote 
In part their bounty tends ; 

Endowments partly they devote 
To charitable ends : 

Do not as those who pocket cash 
They should by right bestow, 

Her cause in green-fat, calipash, 

And calipee, to go. 

O Gog and Magog, there ’s a Guild, 

Whereof you well may brag, 

Hot as of bodies overfilled 
By means of squandered swag: 

A Guild unspotted by the stain 
Of malversation see, 

For choice, a gentleman were fain. 

Of that Guild, rather, free. 

If they to Hero, Prince, or Peer 
Their freedom should concede, 

The ’Pothecaries him, no fear, 

Would honour do indeed. - 

So speed the Gallipot-Scrapers, thrive 
The Pestle- and-Mortar-Pliers ! 

And may their Hall for aye survive 
In Water Lane, Blackfriars ! 


REMARKABLE DISCOYERY IH LOHDOH. 

A.D, 2002. 

During the excavations for the Hew Sulphuric Rail- 
way now in course of construction between Whitechapel 
and Tyburnia, the workmen unearthed a curious ruin, 
which at first was naturally supposed to he the remains 
of a Roman villa; This belief was fostered by the dis- 
covery of a variety of Roman coins, fragments of urns, 
broken implements of war, and other ancient relics of 
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proving the coins and other curiosities to he modem 
antiquities made in Birmingham, and supplied wholesale 
to the workmen, who sell them to the collectors. Further 
researches established the fact that the supposed Roman 
villa was a building quite as rare and extinct— a casino, 
or dancing-room, standing in a garden. There were one 
or two broken statues of Terpsichore, or some other god- 
dess appropriate to the place, a rusty gas device, and 
parts of a structure that had doubtless been an orchestra. 
A circular platform, which had evidently stood in the 
open air, ana in all probability had been used for dancing 
in fine weather, was discovered in a wonderful state on 
preservation. Several eminent Archaeologists have" de- 
cided that the place was once the Dodo Gardens, and was 
the last place of amusement abolished by a magisterial 
body known as the Parliament of Sacred Jackasses, who 
did their best to Quakerise London in 1880. 




“The Three F’& t New readwi^).^-France, Force, 
and Fanaticism. 
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GRIFFITHS’S VALUATIONS. J 

(From Mr . Eunbilk to Mr. Vigo , j 
the Tailor.) , 

Sir, — I have subjected your] 
clothes to Griffiths’s Valuation, j 
rtu\ find that they do not bear < 
one-third of the value you have j 
been accustomed to put b upon | 
them. In future I shall abide by 
Griffithses Valuation. I do not 
pledge myself to pay even that 
third at any given time, or to 
pay it at all, but I write to » 
tell you what I think of yourj 
demand. 

From Mr. Flicker, the Manager, to j 
Mr. Fagin, the Author. 

Sib, — I have submitted your 
scale of fees to the test of Grif- 
fiths’s Valuation, and find that 
it is not only excessive, but ex- 
tortionate; I shall play your 
pieces for six months without 
sending you a farthing, and im- 
port my dramas in future direct 
from France and Germany. 

From Mr. Cockahure, the Critic, to 
Mr. Plastic, the Actor. 

Sir, — You write to # me com- 
plaining of my last notice of your 
performance in a worthless Ame- 
rican piece, first brought to this 
country by a more worthless 
American aotor. I hate Amerioan 
pieces and Amerioan actors. 
With regard to yourself, all I can 
say is that I have tested your 
performance by Griffiths’s 
Valuation, and find that I have 
considerably overrated your 
talent. 

[Who’s Griffiths ?] 


PUNCH’S FANCY PORTRAITS— No. 11. 
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“JESTER JAMES.” 

In* the Telephone Case the 
Attorney- General made a pun- 
ning point — a rare exception to 
the pointless pun which, coming 
from an eminent Counsel, elicits 
“ laughter ” from his own Bide, 
or if made by the Bench, sends 
the whole Court into fits— an 
expression which, incongruously 
enough, suggests the idea of 
“ The Court going into Mourning.” 


GENERAL SIR F. ROBERTS, R.A. 
See the con^Sering Hero— goes. A Picture of a 

AND A VERY VALUABLE SPECIMEN OF A ROBERTS, 


Soldier, 

R.A. 


Nothing in the history of wit and 
humour is so invariably success- 
ful as a Judge’s joke. It must be 
laughed at. Everybody, from the 
leading Q-.C. down to the Police- 
man, is interested in laughing at 
it ; and the weaker the pun the 
stronger must be the laughter. 

In the Telephone Case Mr. 
Benjamin told the old story 
about the Marquis de St. Cyr, 
and the Republican Commissary. 
It was greeted with “ laughter.” 
Whereupon the Attorney- Gene- 
ral— -not the late, but the early 
one — observed, that 4 4 this was 
not a 4 sin-cere ’ argument,” 
which was rewarded with 44 much 
laughter.” 

Good! Bravo, Sir Henry 
James ! Not 4 ‘ Dismal Jemmy,” 
at all events, but still not quite 
up to our mark as yet. Go on 
improving, and you might make 
it worth little Benjamin’s while 
to give you another lead if you ’ve 
got another trump joke in your 
hand. Any facetiae he likes to send 
in to our omoe, accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
to insure return, shall be punc- 
tually, or — as Sir Henry would 
say — JPwwcMually attended to. 


MOTHETH TO AARON. 

Tear Aaron, 

Hebe ’th you health, my tear ; I vish yer loth of luok ! 
Rachel ’s a pargain I Beauty ’s trash, and thentiment mere muck. 
But forty-five ’th a nice thniae age, no nonthenth after that, 

And that hone and bottle bithneth ith a lovely bit of fat. 

You have left it latish, Aaron, but ath Beany thaith, vath Time ? 
Our tip ith Opportunity I— a thentiment thublime. 

Success ! Yeth, thath the shtar of life, the only fixed one, Aaron ; 
Tho, if your Rachel ithn’t quite a budding rose of Sharon. 


And her tongue ith thoft — at bargamth — and her ohteness like a 
potthomth. 

I pelieve you’ve just sthruok tvelve, my tear. I do, upon my life, 
And you vill not he the firtht vone vot hash rithen through a vife ! 
i tithe f Corks ith foolth to uth at that, balloonth mere leaden 
veighths. 

You may keep down rath or radicalth, or little foreign stathes ; 

A vomanth tongue, the prithe of meat, or Irish dithoontent ; 

The impudenth of street boyth, or a lendeith rate per shent ; 

You may keep down the forbidden fiethjat thea,— yeth, even that,— 
But you oan’t keep down The Peopleth. No ! though all thenotheth 
fiat 

From Pharaoth time to Bithmarckth yere together leagued to try, 
The Tribsh vould be too mooh for them. A bletthed thought! 
And vy P 

Ith thentffo that doth it, Aaron. Down in Houndsditch ith the 
thame, 

Just the thame, ath up at Hughenden ; no matter if the game 
Ithrmere Old Clo’ or empire, ve the Gentileth run too hard, 

And yen the mbberth ended ’tith ve hold the vinning card. 

The faith and fiat-fathed Muthcovite may thrust uth from hith 
snowth, 

Aadthe thausage-eatin; Teuton, at uth oock hith coarth thnub nothe, 
But it ▼orka, my tear, it vorka, just like the leaven in the lump, 
mu jt ium t the pest pargains vat vone reaches at a jump. 

[ a rat hf, my friend, you know, and thoon or late, 

•they they, ath everythin; oomth round to.thoth who vill but vait. 


Jxitli read Endymion ! Thplendid vork ! Altho’ I don’t quite tvig 
Vy him ath I ’ve so often thold on oanvath thmail or big — 

Often ath St. Sebastian, or nearly — in thith maimer 
Turnth up again in Lord B.’s book, togged, and vithout Dianner. 
But lovely book! Gorgeouth, my tear. Shvelth all in Thunday 
heath. 

Thilkth, rotneth, alabasther armth, jewelth, and all the resth. 

My J udith thvears it makes her faint, ithjthplendourth are tho rich ; 
And Judith hath a pretty tathte in gems and garmenth, vich 
Can hardly be too fine for her. But vy Endymion t 
Yell, veil, vat matterth? Therth vone thought I’ve often dvelt 
upon, 

And thath the uthe of Moonthine ! Ah, my tear, that ith a'gift 
Vat therves a feller bletht vith it better than bralnth or thrift. 

I only vish the Moon had kithed my lips upon the thly, 

And given me the knaek of thpinmng kiboth at full fly. 


ur to puttJtue tnlow patnoian brainth vith vithionth vaguely grand, 
Or to make a party thvear by vat they do not underththand. 

Or to datthle aiplomatio thvells vith brilliant bagth o’ triokth, 
Thereth nothing in thith Univerth like Moonthine ! Vy it lickth 
Learning and Logic all to bitth, beats Yithdom out of {night ; 

But remember thith, mine Aaron, that your Moonthine mutht he 
bright. 

Dull gammon ithn’t in it ; you musth have Endymion * 1 th lipth, 

Or you might ath veil attempt to light the vorld vith f axthrng dipth. 
Success ! Ah, Aaron, you thould thee my Jtj’th new thatin gown ! 
It lookth, tho thvear the neighbourth, the mosth thplendid thing in 
town. 

Perks, Aaron ! Oh, the vay she parth’d that picture off voth grand ! 
Thold it to Thpooner ath a Cuyp, and Thpoonerth an old hand ! 

44 Judith,” I thaith , 44 the pronvth yourth I ” And tho the got the 
dreth— 

Thining, and bought by thelling the Philithtinth — thath thucceth ! ! 
Andjhpite of all the Gentilth wrath, till the vorld’th sthory clotheth, 
The Peopleth thtill vill vait, and vin, ath thure ath my nameth 

Motheth. 
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“VIVE LA. LIBERTE 1 ” 

Mb. Grisewood, an English gentleman, attempted to 
rescue a poor, harmless old woman from the hands of 
some brutal French policemen. "Whereupon, he was 
hauled oft, and, says the Paris Correspondent of the 
Times , “ after thirty hours of ill-usage, fasting, im- 
prisonment, and sleeplessness, Mr. Grisewood was libe- 
rated without any penalty, without any investigation or 
decision— the best proof that nothing could be seriously 
alleged against him ! ” 

But what wonder in a country where the Govern- 
ment agents arrest their own countrymen for crying 
ont 44 Vive la Liberty ! ” What wonder in a country 
where peaceable citizens who live hut to benefit their 
fellow-men are expatriated, and Louise Michel, the 
pitroleuse % is received with acclamation, and her speeches 
applanded to the echo, by those who enlist under the 
motto, 44 1 Vi Dieu , ni Maitre / ” 

Mr. Grisewood may he to blame for not knowing the 
French language, but he is scarcely to blame if being 
acquainted only with the traditional chivalric character 
of the Frenoh nation, he failed to comprehend that the 
brutality of four policemen towards a poor, inoffensive 
old woman oould be tacitly permitted by the manly by- 
standers, and, least of all, sanctioned and approved of 
by high officials, whose one idea of retaining their own 
liberty seems to consist, as Figaro haB already declared, 
in 44 suppressing the liberty of others.” 


Roberts at Woolwich. 

General Roberts gave his thanks 
To the brave men 44 of all ranks,” 
Who had battled in the van 
There in far Afghanistan. 

That was right, so Bravo 44 Bobs ! ” 
Here ’s a man who never robs 
Rank and file of meed of glory, 
That their names may live in story. 



“the cry of the chUiDren.” 

A Public Appeal has lately been made for donations 
and subscriptions in aid of the 44 Destitute Children’s 
Dinners Sooiety.” Here, certainly, is an innocent and 
praiseworthy dine a mite plot which all may safely con- 
spire to help and encourage. 


UNCOMPROMISING. 

The Doctor's Daughter . “ I declare you ’re a dreadful Fanatic, Mrs. 
McCizzom. I do believe you think nobody will be saved but you and 
your Minister 1 ” 

Old Lady. “ Aweel, my dear, ah whiles hae ma doobts aboot the 
Meenibter !” 


THE BENCHLESS BARON. 

A Technical Tragedy in Active Rehearsal . 

C H A RA C TERS. 

The Baron (an outcast ). Charles (his friend). 

Critical crowd of Appellants, Witnesses, Ushers, Defendants, Suitors, 
Advisers, &o., &c. 

Scene— A Hall of Justice— Enter Baron, wildly pursued by Critical 
Crowd . He makes for the Bench and seizes a chair . Thunder 
and lightning . Uproar . 

Baron (arranging his wig 9 and glancing fiercely and defiantly at 
the surging tumult beneath ). Hal I am even with ye at last. This 
is the Court, aud I, your rightful Baron, am onoe more on the 
Benoh 1 Come, ont with your evidence, myrmidons though ye be. 
We are here for justice. To judgment !— I say. To judgment I 
A Voice. Walker ! t „ , _ 

Baron. Hal A question of jurisdiction 1 But it shall go hard 
with ye I Mr. Usher, quick : d o your duty 1 
A Voice. Anything else I Why, who are you f 
All. Yes I Who are you ? Duty? Gammon I 

[They shout. The stage darkens. 
Baron (rising). And is it thus ye dare insult the highest official in 
the Court of Arches I Behold your Dean ! 

[Throws off his cloak and discovers the seal of office. 
All. Yah I Get out with you 1 

Baron. What I Still a question of jurisdiction ? (Resumes his 
cloak.) Then, onoe more, thus / 

Enter Charles. 

Charles. Hold I ’Tis useless. Cloaked or uncloaked, you are a 
fearful mystery! Nay, wince not; Charles is your friend, and 


means it not unkindly. Do you not see, my good but mistaken 
Baron, that you have conceived that you have been acting in the 
exercise of your jurisdiction under the Public Worship Act, as Dean 
of the Arches, and have appeared and professed to act as Dean 
of the Arches, and not as Judge under the Public Worship Act; 
whereas, in truth, though you became under the Act Dean of the 
Arches, this was after the new jurisdiction was created and con- 
ferred ; and that as Dean of the Arches you had no power to exeroise 
the new jurisdiction, but oould only act under the Church Discipline 
Act ; so that thus, only showing an authority as Dean of the Arches, 
you failed to show any authority at all. ( Gently.) I make it olean to 
ye, do I not ? . . 

Baron (descending slowly from his chair). Fairly, Charles, fairly I 
But yet methinks I am somewhat dazed and foggy I For if I be not 
the Dean , — in heaven’s name tell me, and let me know the worst, — 
who and what then may I be ? [All fall back • 

Charles (with emotion). Hush! Not before these I ( Whispering 
to him softly.) Who mayst thou be ? Ha 1 Blighted and henohless 
Baron, that is a secret that even Charles, thy friend, has yet to 
fathom I But I ’ll look into the Public Worship Act, and may be,— 
now cheer thee, — I say, may be— we shall know some day I 
Chorus of Everybody (without ) — 

Twinkle, twinkle, legal star, 

How we wonder what you are 1 

[Charles leads Mm off tenderly as the Curtain slowly descends . 


Our Musical Box. 


Tbs Old Ship , composed by Walter Maynard, for Mr. Kendal 
at the St. James’s but not the People’s William, is a good song 
with a capital chorus. At first we thought it was an advertisement 
for Bacon’s well-known hotel at Brighton. Not many new tunes in 
our Musical Box just at present* 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

Lloyd's. 

« F course I knew something about 

the official home of the under- 
writers of England “who lived at 
home at ease,” and, in spite of 
their comfort, were thoroughly 
conversant “with the dangers of 
the seas.” A London dictionary 
had told me that they were an 
association of gentlemen dating 
from 1668, and that since 1774 they 
had occnpied an upper door of 
the .Royal Exchange— ancient and 
modem. But I had drawn upon 
my “ inner consciousness ” for the j 
rest. I had imagined clients in 
the shape of tough, weather-beaten 
sea-captains doing business with 
staid old gentlemen seated behind 
high desks covered with gigantic 
ledgers. I had thought it possible 
that now and again a piercing 
shriek would break the solemn calm as some poor orphan found by 
the notice-board of wrecks, that the ship upon which all her hopes 
were centred had sunk beneath the wave. Then I felt certain a 
sympathetic group of veteran underwriters would hasten to offer 
consolation, while some one (in the distance) played alow and touching 
chant on a hidden organ. The poor orphan, having received untold 
gold (from a benevolent fund kept for the purpose) would retire under 
the guardianship of two sea-captains of venerable appearance, who 
would declare that they would look after her “ while a single shot 
remained 'in poor old Davey’s locker,” or something to the same 
nautically kind-hearted effect. And then staid, necessary, and old- 
fashioned business would commence once more. So much for my 
ideal of Lloyd’s, and now for the reality. 

I pushed open a swing-door, and came face to face with a beadle. 
He was more useful than ordinary beadles, for he was looking after 
some sticks and umbrellas. Then I ascended three flights of dark 
and^ dirty stairs fragrant with the fumes of smoke and cooking, and 

E *d open another swing-door to come face to face with a second 
e, who seemed to be about twice the size of the first. With the 
grace of a polite and civilised ogre, he asked me my business. I 
mentioned the name of a friend. Suddenly the name was repeated 
in stentorian accents, suggesting a mixture of a blast from a fog- 
signal and a report from a four-thousand-and-eighty-one-ton gun. 
Before the reverberating echoes had died away in the vaulted hall, 
a gentleman of the most engaging manners appeared before me. 
The gentleman was not my friend, but my friend’s friend. He was 
extremely amiable, and in a second I was free of the place. 

1 passed the cheery shouter in the headless unif orm and entered the 
great hall. It was, indeed, a wonderful place I Instead of the 
aged book-keepers I had pictured to myself, I found a number, of 
dear acquaintances, more suggestive of the stalls at the Opera than 
business in the very heart of the City of London. One and all seemed 
delighted to see me, although I had not come to insure the Great 
Eastern* Tommy, Belly, Frank, and Jack were all there. We 
had just begun to dismiss tbe merits of the last Oaiety Burlesque, 
when I was startled with a “Bang!” a“ting!” a“smashl” and, 

lfl.flf.Iv_ o u nro ah f ” 


last ly, a “ crash l ” 

“What was it?’\I asked, expect 
breaking np of some ill-fated vessel on 


Fortunately my Friend’s Friend interposed before I had time to 
answer. He had been exchanging merry remarks with some young 
gentlemen, who seemingly had been 

running up to him to tell Mm cer- •**-*-* \ 

tain “good things.” He now apo- i a I ^ 1 1 1 
logised for this. “They are my It I ' 
clients, ” he exclaimed ; 4 ‘ and we have 
been doing business.” “ Business ! ” /||) 

and yet no gold-rimmed spectacles, 

and enormous ledgers; only a few fM 1 ■ 

words entered in a little book, i| lllllllllftifll Si K- 

and the thing was done I Had my I i I ' 1 M 

Friend’s Friend been compiling a J l> “ ™ 

jest book, he could not have been Transacting Business. 

more cheerful. Nay, he might have 

been a great deal less ! We now made the rounds of the rooms. 

I found myself passing a "crowd of smiling gossiping gentlemen, 
seated opposite to one another at little tables, who looked as if they 
had nothing more serious in tbe world to do than to ask each other 
conundrums. Had they been Frenchmen, I am sure they would have 
been playing e carte, or partaking of the delicious excitement of 
dominoes I At the upper end were younger men. “ The House of 
Lords ! ” whispered Tommy, who joined us for a moment. “Only 
peers in their own right are admitted here ! ” and he was off before 1 
could make any further inquiries. Entering a sort of cupboard, we 
saw the telephone in full operation. Jack was sending a message to 
Tom about something nautical — I think Billee Taylor . Next we 
entered a library, apparently full of dictionaries. There were also 
some models of new inventions. “ Great larks those,” said Regy, 
putting Ms head in. “ We get the inventors to explain them ! ” 

“And now,” said my Friend’s Friend, as Regy disappeared, “you 
must see the Captain’s Boom.” 

I pansed, and a vision of Captain Cuttle appeared before me. I 
took out my note-book ready to record the tales of stormy adven- 
tures I expected to hear re- 


The Captain’s Room— The Ideal. 


was it?” I asked, expecting to hear that it was the 
p of some ill-fated vessel on the iron-bound coast of India. 


Dreaking up of some ill-fated vessel on the iron-bound coast of India, 
or elsewhere, the sounds of wMoh were now being faithfully trans- 
it?™ to Lloyd’s by a new electric telephone of extra power. 

That’s nothing,” said Tommy; “ only the chimes on the top of 
the Royal Exchange ! They give us a tune for every day of the 
week. This morning it ’s * The Boast Beef of Old England, ? 

Bang—wang— ting a ring— boo I ” went the chimes defiantly. — 
. lt isn’V’ he. continued ; “ 4 The Boast Beef of Old England ’ 
is kept for Saturday. Stay— it ’s 4 The Old Hundredth: ” 

He listened; and as he recognised a more than usually discordant 
t S as 7 ! t 7 c 2J rec t e ^- himself with the observation, “that when he said 
The Old Hundredth ,’ of course he meant 4 God Save the Queen: ” 
Mv ears at last had rest; and after feasting my eyes upon the 
feeblest statue of Prince Albert in the world, (which appeared to 


. M&L itliCv '.|7' -fc lated. I even headed a page 

! ||i ‘J g? ^S\ with “ How I Weathered the 

I I Horn in ’26.” I was prepared 

to find myself in a whole kennel 

a £ ed sea d °S s - 1 thought 
s ^ ou ^ d find- hooks for arms, 
1 I and gigantic. telescopes in lieu 

III f / liMflTKSr TTulil of umbrellas. I nearly hitched 

n P m Y trowsers in sympathy, 
— 7 Jr'! t \ 1 and brushed up my vocabulary 

^ 1 ^ (limited) of sea terms. I passed 

* ' in, and found a luxurious eat- 

The CAPTAm's Koom-The Ideal. T^and 

Dick, and Algy, and a lot of tbeir “ pals.” There was a luncheon bar 
at the end, and there were boxes on either side. I was received with a 
shout of hospitality. I tried an appropriate joke about “ the chops 
of the Channel.” It fell fiat. Nobody wanted to be nautical. The 
latest story from the “Steak” in exchange for the freshest “good 
tMng” from “the House” was very much more to the purpose. 
“ But why ? ” I asked— “ why the Captain’s Boom ? ” 44 1 am sure 
I don’t know,” answered Algy, sipping his Chablis; “’spose it’s 
because they sell sMps here while a fellow is quietly taking bis 
luncheon! Waiter, some more natives! ” 

And with tMs explanation I left the Captain’s Boom. 

But I had more to do. 

Before quitting Lloyd’s I had i, ., 11,11 (XhAlU . 

to view the place in quite a '’iij H ( i| * + <i| 

had to see 

recognise that in' spite of the |f$f|l 

tone of .universal cheeriness ' 

brother^ imderwiters out of 

done^as iTevery The Kealitt. 


The Captain’s Room— the Reality. 


pleasant I We have spent a heap upon ventilation, hut it’s no go. 
± irst we pumped m sewer gas : then when that didn’t seem to do. 
we pu mped in something else. Now when it ’s windy outside, we are 
55J9* ** wiows over the way, we freeze here ; when 

Wutry, we stifle over the Exchange. Thm morning 
TS werepassing Our time in keeping Eve rabbits, 
andmakmg muttmi-hioth— now, wouldn’t you?” 


thorough men of business. 

As I left, the doorkeeper was shouting in stentorian tones the 
name 0 f a firm I could not catch. If he had wished to describe the 
place in which he was standing, he might have called 44 Work 
oomhmed with Pleasure ! ” and if he had, I should have heartily j 
agreed with him 1 I 
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“BUSINESS” 

j B elle. (She had tried him on the Royal Academy and “ Grosvenor” the decoration 
of the Ball-room , the last Novels, Music and the Drama, Operas, & c. t — couldn’t get 
an idea out of him / Sappy Thought l — perhaps he 7 s Political .) “ Is there any 
News in the City this evening 1 ” 

Beau { brightening up ). “Ah; G-rey Shirtings stiffened, export Yarns 
HARDENED, AND FLAX STEADY AT FRIDAY’S CURRENCIES J ” 

[He was purely Commercial / 


THAT MUffiN-BELL ! 

Am— Those Evening Bells. 

That Muffin-Bell ! That Muffin-Bell ! 
How many a tale its tinklings tell 
Of youth, and hope, and that glad time 
"When my digestion yet was prime.! 

The bilious discs I then could eat. 

The bell’s wild whangling down the street 
Was one of boyhood’s special joys: 

I never, never thought it noise. 

How joyously at even rang 
The tintinnabulary clang ! 

The gawping jaw, the raucous yell, 

1 loved them, loved them passing well. 

Those happy hours are past away, 

Age must not with its peptics play. 
Strange qualms within me darkly dwell 
Whene’er I hear the Muffin-Bell. 

And yet soft memories of old times 
Linger about the jangling chimes, 

And, like De Butzen, I’d he tender 
To the too noisy Muffin Vendor. 

But oh ! methinks when I am gone 
That tuneless peal will not ring on ; 

For Man, with street-law ordered well, 
Will hear no more the Muffin-Bell ! 


A Peep Behind a Grille. 

Mu. Frederick Gordon, the successful proprietor of 
the Holborn Restaurant, is the new caterer lor the House 
of Commons Dining-rooms. Of course, in his parlia- 
mentary hills of fare, Mr. Gordon will prove himself 
truly Liberal, and in the cool larder he will be Conserva- 
tive. He must be prepared to provide for any number 
of “parties,” and whatever Honourable Members may 
be in other parts of the House, the Commons here will, 
no doubt, be found first-rate. It will be, we believe, 
what the Yankees call' a “tall affair,” and no short 
Commons. Mr. Gordon, however, is not expected to 
find all the “provisions” for every Bill introduced into 
Parliament. Mr. Malaprop, M.P., has heard that the 
chef is a Gordon lieu . 


A Man op Art and Letters.— M r. Buskin. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Many of the Pictures in Major Seccombe’s Military Misreadings 
of Shahspeare are very funny, and all are amusing. It is worth 
while purchasing the book for the sake of the illustration to the 
mis-reading of the line, “ What power is it that mounts my love so 
high ? ” Capital ! Of course it is published by Messrs. Boutledg-e. 
We’re getting tired of seeing the name of ..this firm, which seems to 
be doing everything everywhere. 

Afternoon Tea for Children . Brightly illustrated with coloured 
pictures of the Sandford and Merton period is published by Frede- 
rick Wadne & Co., and as it is sure to be popular with the little 
folks, its pages will he very well-warne before the holidays are over. 
See the illustration at p. 25 whence the book derives its title. The 
motto ought to have been Tabula Narratur de Tea —but it isn’t, 
and we keep it to ourselves. Bights reserved. Be Warne’d in time, 
and don’t say you Wame’t a going to make use of it, because that 
isn’t grammar, tho’ we are not prepared to deny that it may be 
genius. 

More Christmas Picture Cards! What games of cards every- 
where I It must he overdone at last, and then discarded for ever — 
till the fashion returns. Mr. Harding of Piccadilly has hit on a 
very original notion in his Hunting Christmas Cards, which are full 
of life and spirit, and, like the horses depicted, onght to go well. 

His long cards of Lawn Tennis are very bright, hut are rather too 
summery a mode of dealing with Christmas. As, however, their only 
legend is “ The Compliments of the Season ’’—which is very compli- 
mentary to Christmas of course-~-they can he kept till July and pre- 
sented when due. Why shouldn’t there he compliments of the season 
in summer as well as winter? Why shonld all the compliments be 
kept for December? Axe all the uncomplimentary things said 
dnring the other eleven months? We don’t pause for a reply 


because we haven’t time, but at Christmas we follow the fashion and 
speak by the Christmas Card. 

We oughtn’t to forget one publisher of Festive Christmas 
Cards, who hears the very seasonable name of Tuck. He prefixes 
“ Raphael ” to it, which may attract Pre-Baphaelites to his Christ- 
mas Cards, but for the boys and girls he has only to give himself out 
as Tuck — “ Tuck Out ! ” — or if he ’s at home to all of them, “ Tuck 
in ! ” and that will delight every Jack and Jill of them, who after 
the Tuck in and Tuck out, will go to bed for the Tuck up. 

The Graphic's great success is iu its delightful picture by Mr. 
Mttxats ; and the popularity of “ Cherry Pipe 71 will consist in the 
fact that every Materfamilias in the kingdom is certain to be 
struck by the strong resemblance between this pretty face and that 
of her own little pet— for, however numerous the family, and 
however impartial Pater- and Materfamilias may profess themselves 
to he, there is sure to he just the little one of whom the prettiest 
picture is always the best representation. Of the illustrations, 
“ plain and coloured,” the best are W. L. Thomas’s “ First Party ” 
— not a political subject— Mr. S, P. Hall’s “ Cupid Tobogganing 77 
(for translation see Plate— and something so nice on that Plate !) — 
Mr. B. Caldecott’s “ Wychdale's Steeple- Chase” for which we 
care less than for his usual illustrations of nursery rhymes— he is 
thoroughly at home in the nursery, and not so happy in the fields — 
and a charmingly pretty ^series by Miss Casella, called “ Grand - 
papa's Recollections 77 

The Illustrated comes out strong with Frank Hold’s picture of 
“ In Wonderland” and a Special Extra Humber .for the Young 
People, full of fairies and toys and dolls, from the pencil of Mi. 
Cruik shank. Oh, the happy, happy days when we were youiu l 
We didn’t get all these pretty things! No; we were limited to 
Peter Parley's Annual 

The Sporting and Dramatic has a bright and cheery annual with 
plenty of readable writing by popular authors. 


BB 
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At length, he reached his last retreat 
In a thoroughfare, long ago 
That was named by the name of Parchment 
Street, 

"Where Richardson’s roses blow ; 

And his cauliflowers too, I trow : 

And he plies the spade and hoe— 

I beg your pardon, 

Richardson’s garden — 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho ! 

Yoicks, &c. 

There Smoker, SmUer , Snap , and Tray, 
Forced Reynard fight to show — 

’Gainst those domestic dogs at bay 
He stood, till sure, if slow, 

The Pack arrived, and lo ! 

We were in at the death ; for 0, 

The bow-wows catehed him, 

And soon despatched him — 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho I 
Yoicks, &e. 

Now this was a case of a genuine chase, 

For which there was cause to show. 

It was doing away with a beast of prey ; 

We had reason for doing so ; 

And our huntsmen thanks we owe, 

For they laid the purloiner low, 

And stopped Reynard’s thieving ; 

Head and tail only leaving — 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho 1 
Yoicks, &c. 


SUFFICIENT GROUNDS FOR REFUSAL. 

Scene — Office in Dublin Life Assurance. 

Surgeon of the Company. “ Hkarrt and Lives sound as a Held. Be Jarge, ye ’vr the 
FOINRST LoiFE I IVER SAW, SOR 1 FWHAT ’S YOUR BUSINESS, OK PROFESSION, NOW ? ” 
Applicant u I HAVEN’T GOT ANY.” 

Surgeon . “Fwhat 1 Ye don’t mean to say ye ’vb got Land! 11 Applicant. “A few Acres.” 
Surgeon. u Faith ! thin I 7 el sorry fob ye ! But ye won’t do for Us I 11 

[Certificate refused. 


A WILD CHASE AT WINCHESTER. 

“Fox-Hunting Extraordinary.— On Wednesday the Hursley Hounds had a novel run. For 
some time the poultry yards at Barton Farm having "been visited by Reynard, to discover his where- 
abouts the Hursley pack met at Worthy, and, drawing the osier-beds in the Winnal Moors, Reynard w is 
found near the farm. He bolted south, and came into the city, crossing the North Walls, and into St. 
George's Street, into Mrs. Billow’ s premises, whence he was dislodged, and crossing the gardens to 
Parchment Street, finally took refuge in Mr. Richardson’s garden. Here he was hunted by some 
terriers before the arrival of the pack, who, on coming np, soon despatched the depredator of the fowl- 
yards .” — Maw vs hire Independent 

Ana— “The Fox jumped over the Turnpike Gate'* 


The Fox went stealing our fowls by night ; 

We suspected the case was so : 

And thought we ’d the neighbouring Hunt 
invite, 

That they would help bestow 
To find our hen-roost’s foe, 

And the hounds let after him go. 

Driving the vermin ^ 

To cease and determine ; 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho ! 

Yoicks, &c. 

The Hursley Hounds came over the Down, 
As straight as flies the Crow, 

To Barton Farm nigh Winchester Town, 
Into the vale below, 

Where Itchen’s waters flow. 

The Field was a sprightly show ; 

Squires in vermilion, 

Horse and filly on, 

Yoicks sing TaUy-ho ! 

Yoicks, &c. 

They went and drew the Winnal Moors, 
lu a bed where osiers grow, 

Andthey found sly Reynard out of doors, 
Where the scent of him served to show. 


He went off as the wind did blow, 

Which way all foxes know ; 

Southwards foHowing, 

We went holloaing 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho ! 

Yoicks, &c. 

The hounds behind him off the scent 
With deep design to throw, 

O’er Winton’s Northern Walls he went 
As fast as holt from bow. 

And asylum sought from woe ; 

The domain of Dame Duxowe : 

But they turned him out 
To our echoing shout— 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho ! 

Yoicks, &e. 

Yet still, with tail towards the hounds, 
Mid a general view hul-lo, 

. Away and. away through private grounds 
He fled in the morning’s glow; 

By terrace, lane, and row, 

The traffic to and fro 
Rather impeding 
The Hunt’s proceeding : 

Yoicks, sing Tally-ho ! 

Yoicks, &c. 


A HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 

A lady sends us the following advertise- 
ment, extracted” extracted with pain— 
from the Guardian : — 

N URSERY GOVERNESS. French or Eng- 
lish, Protestant, ‘WANTED immediately, 
after Christmas, for one little girl. Must be com- 
petent to teach the rudiments of French, English, 
and music. Sole charge of child; nursery and 
wardrobe. Meals with the servants. Personal 
character of not less than two years required. 
Address particulars to 

Here it is again, —the old-fashioned 
i cruel vulgarity, that no preaching, no pro- 
test, no satire, no effort that kindly and 
earnest sympathy can make, seems able to 
suppress. Some refined and well educated 
lady, for the reference to her accomplish- 
ments presupposes gentle antecedents, is to 
j eat the bread for which her necessities oblige 
her to toil in discomfort, humiliation, and 
pain. There is an accepted courtesy which, 
in dealing with u»ly social blots such as 
the above, erases the published initials, or 
.name and address of the offender, and Mr. 
Punch, who is orthodox, follows the fashion. 
But he doubts whether it is always a wise 
or a right thing to do so. It seems hard 
that a poor Governess^ should not he warned 
off such a home as that offered in this ad- 
vertisement, where it is quite clear that if, 
on the one hand, she escape the menial food 
prepared for her in the kitchen, she may 
have to face something infinitely more de- 
grading and unrefined, in the Bhape of the 
social atmosphere of the drawing-room. 


Lines on Legal Proceedings. 

De Contumace Capiendo . 

Fie, what prolixity of jaw ! 

0, De Loquace Occludenao , 

That there were such a Writ in Law I 

Different Droves. 

At recent Live Meat Shows much atten- 
tion has been attracted by some particularly 
fine specimens of Polled Scotch Cattle. 
Polled howsoever these cattle may be, they 
are a breed incapable of Bribery. 
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THE IRISH FROG PUZZLE WITH A DEAL OF CROAKING. 


THE PLEASING BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Mr Dear Mr. Punch, 

I suppose it lias happened to you, not once or twice, but a 
hundred times, to be asked to inscribe your name in some young 
Lady’s birthday book. ^ It’s a nuisance, and should it not be miti- 
gated before long, I intend retiring from the world and seeking 
some spot where neither of those abominable arts— reading and 
writing— is known. The worst of the matter is the want of appro- 
priateness in the mottoes selected for these birthday volumes. I am 
middle-aged, a bachelor, tolerably well-off, and opposite to where 
I inscribed my name the other day was— 

“ Short time seems long in Sorrow’s sharp sustaining ; 

Though woe be heavy yet it seldom Bleeps, 

And they that watch see Time how slow it creeps,” 

Shakspeare. 

In the first place, I don’t mind confessing that I don’t understand 
the meaning of the above. In the second place, if I did, I don’t see 
how it would apply to me. Subjoined is my idea of a birthday-book, 
if we are to have those evils at all. In these days of mixed society 
you will probably in any room get some dozen of the people enumer- 
ated below, ana by making some uncomfortable, you will add 
to the happiness of many, which, after all, is the aim of society. 

Singeon's Wood . Yours, very truly, Diogenes Brown. 


For a Member of Parliament. 


For a Medical Man. 


For a Benedick. 


For an Original Dramatist. 


For a Schoolmaster. 

For an Editor of a Newspaper. 
For a Total Abstainer. 


Diogenes Brown. For a Cabinet Minister. 


First Instalment for December . 
Motto— 

For any Tailor; your own, if 1$£. “ Tailo: 
possible. into this world 


For a Guardsman. 

For a Professional Beanty. 


For any Plunger. 


For an Irish Landlord. 1 


1st. “Tailors were brought 
into this world Jby sin I Frgo, to 
pay a tailor is to respect the 
origin of tailors.” — Jerrold. 

2nd. “ A Soldier and afeard.” 

— SHAKSPE ARE . 

S rd. “ Beauty soon grows 
familiar to the lover, 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon 
the sense.”— Addison. 

4th. “Newmarket, that sink 
of iniquity and ill-manners.”— 
Chesterfield. 

5th. “See what a rent the 
envious Casca made.”— Shak- 
SPEARE. 


For a Bankrupt. 

| For any one who has just been 
I raised to the Peerage. 


Oth. ‘ ‘ ‘ Parliament ’ is derived 
from two French words —parler, 
to talk, and mentir , to lie.” — 
Punch. 

7 tk. “ But when ill indeed, 
E’en dismissing the doctor don’t 
always succeed.”— Colman. 

8th. “He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to 
fortune ; for they are impediments 
to great enterprises.”— JB agon. 

9 tk. “Iam hut a gatherer and 
dispenser of other men’s stuff.” — 
Wotton. 

10th. “ Small Latin and less 
Greek.”— Jonson. 

11 th. “ This many - headed 
monster.”— M assinger. 

12 th. “And he that will to bed 
go sober, 

Falls with the leaf still in Octo- 
ber.”— Fletcher. 

13 th. “Thou little thinkest 
what a little foolery governs the 
world.”— S elden. 

14 th. “ Honest labour hears a 
lovely face.” — Dekker. 

15 th. “Satan ; so call him now, 
his former name 
Is heard no more in heaven.” 

Melton. 


Clubs not Tramps. 

I knew by the smoke that so heavily curled 
From the roof of each club-house the Carlton was near ; 
And I said if there ’s fog to be found in the world, 

The lungs that love asthma may look for it here. 

LATEST FROM: THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Q. Who was the first person to insist on daily washing ? 
A. Tub-al Cain. 
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A Fallow who won't throw himselp 
away, and a Fellow who does. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP; 

OR, THE BOX, THE BO&IE, AND THE INVISIBLE INVALID. 

Tee above heading should be the title of Mr. Coshlak s Three- 
Aet Play, Good Fortune, at the St. James s. The plot is simply 
this. The Earl of Neath is left penniless, so he drops his title, calls 
himself by his family name of Dents, and goes as bailiff to the 
Ransome f amily-at least we believe it’ Bib* Ransom Wy.j.at 

family living at Mr. Ran - 
some's , Tor wen House, 
Wales. Here he falls in 
love with Miss Ransome, 
and she snubs him. They 
are locked up in a ruined 
tower together on the 
Ransome estate, and to 
avoid the scandal which 
would be her ruin— it is 
her father’s Ruin where 
they are locked up — he 
jumps down from a peri- 
lous height of at least four 
feet, and then the lady is 
subsequently released by 
an accidental countryman. 
The hero’s agility wins her 
heart, and she would marry 
him. straight off were it 
not necessary to spin out a 
Third Act by some pur- 
poseless plotting ; ana the 
purposeless plotting not 
being sufficient, the hero- 
ine finds that her money 
is really his money ; and as he won’t have^ it at any price, they 
agree to divide it, and make it their money jointly. That ’s all. 

The great situation in the piece always was the Lover’s Leap, 
which at the Haymarket Mr. Sothern used to make really sensa- 
tional ; but here, after a feeble scene, Mr. Kendal, as Lord Neath, 
lays hold of the branch of a “ practicable ” tree, swings easily down 
behind a wall, is seen to pass the aperture, then disappears quietly 
below, when Lord iVeatA becomes Lord XJnder-neath ; but nobody is 
thrilled— everybody sees there is no danger ; and, worse than all, 
the interest in these two characters awakened in the First Act— 
which is by far the best— has utterly disappeared long before the end 
of the Second. , * 

Just when a dashing action would rouse the audience from their 
apathy, the Hero of 
Romance shows the utmost 
caution, # aiffi evidently 
hearing in mind the old 
proverb, “ Look before 
you leap,” he takes a very 
good look a-head before 
taking a very bad leap. 

Mr. J ora Clayton plays 
the part of a portly but 
crafty Baronet, Sir George 
Fallow — who talks in the 
aw-’aw-ya-as ” style, 
and is a vewwy absurd 
Fallow indeed. 

One of the best cha- 
racters in the piece is Mr. 

Wenman’s Spencer Ward , 
the Solicitor, capitally 
made up, and unlike him- 
seif in any previous per- 
formance at this theatre. 

The same may he said of 
Mr. Mackintosh's Gilbert, 
eccentric old family 



Old Slyboots, the Invisible Invalid, 

CHUCKLING- OVER IT — u WHAT LARKS ! ” 


an 


to 

an 


servant, who seems 
have been dug out of 
old-fashioned farce. 

Mrs. Stephens as Lady 
Banks, and Mrs. Murray 
as Mrs . Ransome , — the 
Ransomes and the Batiks 
come together naturally—' 



is a startler — and her six-foot sun-shade, which looks like a portable 
tent, that he takes to his heels and bolts incontinently,— probably 
over the border of the Principality into England, as he is never heard 

°^Then there isthe Invisible Invalid who is always supposed tohe at his 

last gasp, and always send- 
ing for Charles Denis— 
Charles his only friend — 
either to play ecarU with 
him or to make his will. 
Everything depends on his 
will — unless we entirely 
misunderstood the plot— * 
and the audience are as 
fully able to realise the old 
boy chuckling to himself 
up-stairs in bed at all the 
trouble he is giving, as 
they are to imagine Mr. 
Kendal’s [scene in the 
circle on a highly-trained 
steed off the stage, so 
graphically described by 
Miss Ransome , who wit- 
_ nesses the performance 
from the balcony. This description, which brings the curtain down 
on a successful First Act, is well written — as is the dialogue 
generally— and cleverly acted. . , , ^ _ 

The Third Act is very weak. Miss Ransome has to read an 
explanatory letter, informing her how her grandfather — we couldn’t 
quite follow it— had once been a boy— an extraordinary thing for a 

g randfather at any time of course — and had surprised the entire 
ritish Army in India to such an extent that he collared all their 
money (we admit that we could not follow the details of the crime 
exactly), came over to Eng- 
land, made a fortune, and 
when adopting the motto of 
u Ransome is as Ransome 
does” it suddenly occurred 
to him that he ought to 
refund the coin to the repre- 
sentative of the British Army 
in India, if alive, or to his 
heir, who, of course, happens 
to be, curiously enough. Lord 
Neath . So Miss Ransome , 
who thought th&tLord Neath 
was only making up to her 
for her money (she has a 
hundred million thousand, 
or some trifie of that sort), 
hands over her fortune to 
him, and delicately hints 
that he may take her with 
it ; but Lord Neath hands it 
back to her. And so, as far 
as we can see, they might 
go on at this battledore and 
shuttlecock business through an indefinite number of Acts till death 
did them part, and on this unsatisfactory conclusion the curtain 
finally descends, and the audience with Miss Squeers asks, “Is this 
the Aend ? ” _ 

The best finish would have been for Old Ransome , the Invisible 
Invalid, to have rushed on in his dressing-gown, and saying, Take 
her— be happy ! ” to have had one violent strugglewith the comic 
butler, ana been carried back forcibly to bed.^ Mr. Hare might 
have played this, as there are several opportunities for him to have 
a Quiet Rubber with Mr, Kendal— double dummy of course— 
and Mr. Kendal might have made a few suggestions for the disposal 
of his property out of My Uncle 1 $ Will . f ' 

Our Artist has represented Mr, Kendal with his sketch-book and 
pencil. This is a good omen for the success of the piece, as it illus- 
trates the situation in Act II., where Mr. Kendal appears to draw , 


The Boy and the Bogie; or, Isabella 
and her Umbrella. 


are both excellent. The unconscious villain of the piece is the mischie- 
vous Welsh hoy — a regular little welsher— who locks'the door of the 
ruin, and then when Mrs. Kendal halloas to him from the top of 
the tower, he is supposed to he so utterly frightened by her hat— it 





The Three Graces at the 
St. James’s. 


* A Contribution from “ Toby.” 

Toby tells us, in strict confidence, that there is a large upper room 
in Leadenhall Market devoted to the reception of lost and stolen 
dogs. A friend of his, who wrs stolen, was taken there, and subse- 
quently ransomed. Leadenhall Market is Corporation property. ^ Is 
this a recognised— a half-recognised— or an officially unrecognised 
but actively existent department of the Market ? 

A River never mentioned in Full to Ears Polite. — The 
“ big, big Dee.” 
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temptuous pooh-poohers. Mr. E. Chadwick says he believes that if 
the Smoke nuisance were removed, the washing bill of the Metro- 
polis, which he estimated at six millions annually, might be reduced 
by one half ! And then, of course, there would be revolt among the 
soap-makers, and insurrection among the laundresses. 

But though the Fog Fiend will die hard, yet he will have to die. 
When mist and smoke get together, they go in for fiendish high-jinks 
and “ make a night of it ” — even at midday. What is doubtless fun 
to them, is death to us. Like the fleet at Dulcigno, they must receive 
orders to “part company.” Science can find other uses for uncon- 
sumed carbon than darkening our days, defacing our monuments, 
and irritating our bronchial mucous membranes. Carbon is too use- 
ful a creature to waste its heat-generating power upon the City air, 
and choke the multitudes it was intended to comfort. An immense 
per-centage of heat-producing power squandered, with the result of 
spoiling our City, ana raising our death-rates ! That is the state of 
things that Science and Sense have to deal with. The interested 
friends of the status quo will please stand aside and let Science and 
Sense have a fair field and lots of favour. The status quo is humor- ] 
ously represented by Tom Hood’s graphic picture of “ November,” j 


Remember, remember 
Hood’s dismal November, 
The Fog-fiend’s demoniac plot ! 
Well, Punch knows no reason 
Why that gloomy season 
Should not be abolished— forgot. 


EAST AND WEST: 

on HOW IT WORKS AT BOTH ENDS. 


EOGr. ITS EOES AND ITS FRIENDS. 

The Fog-Fiend must be shaking in Ms dirty old shoes. His realm, 
comparable only to that of Chaos and old Night, is menaced by many 
foes. Mr, Punch has evidently Cartoonised them into dangerous 
activity, and Ms urgent appeal to Science and Common Sense is being 
energetically responded to. Councils and Committees, lectures and 
letters to the papers, mean miscMef to the villanous hanger-on of Old 
King Coal. 

That cheery Potentate will have to part company with Ms unclean 
protgge. Let him put that in Ms pipe, and not smoke it. Science 
and Society have arrived— at last— at the conviction that unconsumed 
carbon and sulphurous acid in the atmosphere and the human lungs 
are fine illustrations of Palmerston ' 5 s smart definition of dirt— matter 
in the wrong place. Also that their presence in either locality is not 
a law of nature, hut an accident of ill-contrived human arrangements. 
So one more time-honoured Old Nuisance is deprived of the pretext 
of Necessity, one more Inevitable Evil receives Notice to Quit. 
Hooray ! 

Since 1843 legislative enactments of one sort and another have 
more or less feebly and ineffectively shown fight against the Fog 
Fiend and Ms friends. For the disreputable old demon has friends. 
Whilst Bumbledom is stupid, and Tested Interest selfish what 
Ancient Nnisance will lack them ? Acts whose operation is left to 
the initiative of vestries and the police axe like pnlp-shotted pop- 
guns, powderless and powerless* “ Thou shalt consume thine own 
smoke,” looks a tremendous fiat. But what a toothless old lion of 
a legislative lark it becomes when followed by the humorous saving 
clause “ as far as possible.” Time and saving clauses would Nico- 
demus into nothing a Me&o-Persie Ultimatum. 

The Sub-Committee on Fog and Smoke, and all other Anti-Fog 
agencies ; have their work cut out. Forests of Factory chimneys, . 
three millions and a half of fire-places, and all the selfishness, 
stupidity, obstinacy, and inertia represented by or associated with 
thesefacts,— practiealreformerswillnotwaiittellingwhataformidable 
array of opposition forces is here. Cloud and chimney may readily 
be tackled, but foggy wits and fixed interests are harder to deal with. 




squalls between the vendors of Anthracite and Bituminous Goal. Gas 
fires, slow combustion stoves, compulsory enactments for depriving 
coal of its smoke-producing quality, every suggestion for improve- 
ment will bring np its own batch of indignant protestants or eon- 


Scene — Discovered Two Un- 
philosopMcai Speculators in 
a region somewhere within the 
operation of the Betting Act . 

First TJnphilosophical Specula- 
tor {who gets a “ straight tip ” 
now and then , and drops some- 
thing over it). Well, look ’ere 
mate, would yer like jto have a 
cut in? 

Second TJnphilosophical Specu- 
lator ( fresh to it). Well, don’t 
mind if I do : but I ain’t a bloom- 
ing Cotjtts, yer know ; and 
shouldn’t be game to drop ’eavy, 
I can tell yer. 

First TJnphilosophical Specu- 
lator t ’Eavy ? Well, if yer can 
pay up wot yer drops, wot ’s the 
odds ? It ’s straight sailin’ in this 
’ere shop ; and yer needn’t go wot 
yer carn’t. Can yer do a quid ? 

Second TJnphilosophical Specu- 
lator, A quia ? Why, bless yer, 
mate, wot do yer think I ’m made 
on ?— hoyster shells and ’apenoe ? 
A quid? Five wouldn’t bust 
me! 

First TJnphilosophical Specu- 
lator , Right y’are then ; and yer 
might risk a couple and no ’arm ; 
though there ’s some of the blokes 
in the shop as would see twenty- 
fly up and not so much as skin a 
heyelid. ( Conclusively .) So, 
come along, mate, “cut in”’s 
the word. 

\And they do it, anticipating 
results: when, very pro- 
perly, their conduct being- 
strictly illegal, they are 
pounced upon by the police. 


Scene — Discovered Two Specula- 
tive Philosophers at a place 
anywhere outside it. 

First Speculative Philosopher 
{who has gathered some useful 
experience at the “Olympus”) 
Come, old man, what do you say ? 
Shall I put you up ? 

Second Speculative Philosopher 
{who hasn't). Well, thanks, old 
boy"; I think I should rather like 
it. But— {reflectively) —you see, 
I don’t know, you know, whether 
with what the Ghiv’nor allows 

me — I— h’m — I— could 

First Speculative Philosopher . 
What? the screw? Eh? Oh, 
we ’re all in that boat, old chap. 
Besides it ain’t high. Why, if 
you were to play like a plunger 
you couldn’t drop more than ten 
thou at one innings ! 

Second Speculative Philosopher 
C seeing light). Eh ! What ? Ten 
thou— at one innings ! Why, my 
dear fellow, every penny I’ve got 
in the world is sixty-two pound 
ten a quarter ! 

First Speculative Philosopher, 
Sixty-two pound ten a quarter, — 
why, man, that’s two hundred 
and fifty a year ? Why, hang it, 
you ’ll be the Croesus of the Club ! 
{Decisively,) . I’ll put you up 
this afternoon. 

[ And he does it with results : 
and, very properly, it 
BEING QUITE WITHIN THE 
LAW, — nothing comes of it ! 


“guess again! ” 

In answer to innumerable Correspondents all dying to knew who 
is the author of “ Ben D'ymion,” the last volume of which appears 
in our columns to-day, we are only at liberty to reply that the 
author’s initials are not " W. E. O, 


Law Court Quadrilles.— -Wanted: Dance-Music for Jurors and 
Witnesses dancing attendance* 
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HOW THEY LIVE NOW. 

Scene — Smoking-Room at the Olympics, Time — 4 p.m. 

Young Quiverful (Government Clerk on £120 per annum, to admiring Friend). “ Yes — doosid bad Luck again dropped Three 
Hundred h ere las t Night. If this sort o' Thing Goes on for a Month, I shall hate to draw on the Guy nor. The 
old Boy ’ll pull rather a long Face oyer it, eh ? ” 

[Considering that the « old Boy” (the Rev. Denis Quiverful) has about fourteen children to provide for on a thousand a year , it is not 
improbable that he will. 


“ Excellent ! ” they all said, in a breath, “Excellent ! ” 

“ And the change of air has done ’em all a deal of good ? 99 

“ A deal— a deal ! ” was the quick rejoinder. 

“ And not a single iron-clad was run down by the rest and sent to 
the bottom ! ” 

“Not one ! Not a single one 1 ” they echoed quite enthusiastically. 

“ Well then, Gentlemen,” continued the Chief, summing up,, and 
preparing to take his departure, “ I think we may fairly admit to 
ourselves that it has been a really great success 1 99 

“Great?” they once more shouted in unison. “Immense I 
Immense ! ” 

Then the party broke up. 

There was a friendly exchanging of addresses, some hearty hand- 
shaking, an embrace — and even a tear or two. 

And so, with one last quiet wink all round, the Admirals 
separated. * * 

MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 

Those respectable, hut generally feeble-looking Porters in Lincoln's 
Inn, who are always hnrrying about the place— what are they ? 
Superannuated Yice-Chanoellors who have been failures? Are 
they poor relations of the Benchers ? What are their duties ? and is 
one of their duties to “ carry a case through the Courts P” If so, the 
case mustn't he a heavy one. Why white aprons ? Are they presented 
with them once a week, when there is no cause on the list of the 
Courts to which they are attached, just as the Judge on circuit is 
presented with white gloves ? They always appear to be on the look 
out for somebody who never arrives. . We never saw them doing 
anything except shuffling their feet in winter to keep themselves 
warm, and we never remember to have seen them talking to one 
another. They are, as a body, one of the Mysteries of Legal 
London. 


“BEEAKING- UP!” 

The British Admiral-in-Chief ran up his last signal. 

There was a distant and diffused clatter of opening telescopes, but 
the next moment “ Part Company” had fluttered out gaily irom the 
halyards. ‘ 1 1 hope it ’s clear,” he said, eyeing it critically. * ‘ There has 
been no end of a bother to get them to understand some of 'em— but 
I fancy they 'll make that out fast enough.” 

He was right. A prolonged cheer in five different languages 
floated pleasantly in on the breeze. Then without an instant's delay 
the Admirals followed. With a wonderful alacrity they had come 
to take their leave. 

* ‘ Well, Gentlemen,” said the Chief .looking at them with an affable 
smile, “ if manoeuvring had happened to have been the order of the 
day, evidently you would have all been smart enough, eh ? ” # A 
quiet wink went round the party. This pleased and encouraged him. 
“ And now, as to our next place of meeting ? ” he continued, looking 
inquiringly towards the Parisian sailor. “ I think I gathered from 
you that you would have no objection to the Piraeus ? ” 

The Berlin salt interposed “ The Piraeus ! ” he said decisively, 
“ You must mean Primrose Hill,” 

This was explained to the others. They instantly nodded their 
assent. The Admiral-in-Chief seemed puzzled. 

“ Well, Gentlemen,” he said, surveying them once more good- 
humouredly, “ I suppose we shall meet again somewhere t 99 
“ Not a doubt of it ! ” responded the spokesman of the party, 
promptly. “ Quite look forward to it, all of you — don't you ? ” 

He turned to his confreres with another agreeable wink. Again 
they responded to it heartily. The Admiral-in-Chief still smiled. 

| “ Well,” he said kindly, “ come, you '11 all admit, at any rate, it 

was a very pleasant meeting. You can’t deny that there were some 
excellent dinners.” 





(THE NAVAL DEMONSTRATION DISPERSES ITSELF FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

The Agricultural Hall . 

The vast ’building- at Islington is nothing if not sporting. In the 
summer the Horse Show makes its appearance, and Bicyle and 
Pedestrian Contests are held in the spring and autumn, A menagerie 
is quite at home in the place, and a circus can generally he accom- 
modated with house-room. Sometimes a panorama appears for a 
few weeks, to disappear, with much satisfaction, into the provinces. 
The only real exception, however, to the rule is a body of Nigger 
Minstrels, who are usually to be found singing pathetic melodies and 
making well-seasoned jokes in one of its many recesses. But by far 
the greatest “ feature ” of the year is the Cattle Show. 

# After passing ‘ ‘ the Angel,” I found hundreds of “ Sandwich men ” 
silently imploring Farmer Giles, Robin, and Dolly to visit this 
music-hall and that theatre. The vendors of patent medicines, too, 
appeared to imagine that none of the family could safely return to 
their rural home without taking back with them enormous packets 
of nostrums. Everybody seemed ready to disinfect them, to counter- 
act the baneful effects of intemperance for them, to save them from 
the horrors of sea-sickness. One pertinacious advertiser was evidently 
convinced that our country cousins had never seen a cake of soap. 
Another was ihore than anxious to cure the toothache that too often 
results from a self-sacrificing career devoted entirely to agricultural 
pursuits. Having noticed all this, I turned up my nose scornfully 
at the presentment of a fat lady exhibiting at a rival show, fought 
my walkthrough a moving forest of cahs and omnibuses, and entered 

Instead of the typical Farmer Giles and his family (of the 
Transpontine Theatres), I found ruddy-faced young; gentlemen, in 
what the reporters would call 11 the height of fashion,” lounging 
at the many bars, and chatting affably with the sprightly female 
attendants. Their fathers wore beards and moustaches, and bore a 
faint resemblance to the Poet Laureate. The ladies of the family 
had doubtless visited the show ou the five shilling day to see the 
Prince, and now were conspicuous by their absence. The most 
thoroughly agricultural looking people in the place were unquestion- 
ably Londoners. The Cockneys affected pot hats, and never 
approached an unpleasantly corpulent bullock without punching 
him in the side with the forefinger of the right hand, or prodding 
him in the hack with a stick. If the obese animal paid no attention 
to these unprovoked outrages, they seemed satisfied that he must be 
“as sound as a bell.” If, on the other hand, the bull gave proofs 
that he was sufficiently unencumbered with superfluous flesh to move 
an inch, they heat a hasty and undignified retreat. I passed fat 

sheep and fat oxen by the 
dozen, and at length came 
to the attraction of the 
show. This was an enor- 
mous grey and white steer 
surrounded by a hurdle. 
The poor creature seemed 
profoundly unconscious of 
the sensation he was cre- 
ating. Bis lair was shared 
by a countryman, who was 
seated under a placard 
bearing the startling and 
puzzling announcement, 
“ The Best BeaBt in the 
Show.” The steer, who, it 
appeared, belonged to Mr. 
Colman, M.P., seemed to fake interest in nothing but food. As I 
watched him, in company with some fifty other pushing admirers, a 
load of hay was carted up to the pen. Upon noticing his lunch, Mr. 
Colman’ s brute indulged in a sort of flickering wink, which was 
accepted by the bystanders as a bovine equivalent to a human smile. 
Perhaps awed by the protecting presence of his guardian, none of us 
for a long while dared to punch hint in the side, although all our right 
forefingers tingled to be at him. At last a young lady, (who, by the 
way, was not exactly my idea of a farmer’s daughter), ventured to 
poke him stealthily in the ribs with a fan. Mr, Colman’ s brute 
inade no effort to resent the assault, and we were satisfied that he 
deserved the cups that had been showered upon him. After this 
the prodding became general. 

I had seen in the newspapers, with feelings of gratified loyalty, that 
the Queen had taken two prizes in small white pigs. It was obvi- 
ously necessary that I should inspect the Royal property. So trust- 
ing to one or another of my senses I made my way to the porcine 
retreat. Oh entering I was informed by numerous placards that the 
place was disinfected by some well-advertised material. Without 
pretending to be much of a judge of perfumes, I think on the whole 
I should have preferred the pigs au mturek But this is a detail, and 
I may be old-fashioned in my likings* I found the hogs fast asleep. 
There was but one exception, a truculent-looking brute who seemed 



A Display op Feeling. 



A Royal Pig quite at Home. 


to be employing his ample leisure in making ingenious but un- 
successful attempts to murder his next door neighbour through the 

bars of his stye, because the 
latter had been * * highly com- 
mended,” when he had been 
passed over in silence. The 
Royal beasts were reclining 
in the orthodox fashion, and 
did not seem to be missing 
much the purple velvet fit- 
tings, the richly - liveried 
lackeys, and other gorgeous 
accessories, which doubtless 
characterised the home pen 
at Windsor. The bystanders 
regarded the distinguished 
porkers with awe, and 
seemed delighted when they 
contrived “ to catch the 
grunter’s eye.” The general impression was that each of the animals 
“ looked every inch a pig.” I do not believe that a single person 
in the admiring throng grudged Her Majesty the £10 she had 
gained so meritoriously. 

I had left the Bazaar to the last, feeling that in its instructive halls 
I should be able to bring my agricultural education to a successful 
conclusion. I had pictured to myself all kinds of rural curiosities. 
Although I had seen specimens of roots and farm instruments in the 
Galleries, I thought that the best specimens would be reserved for 
the Museum. I entered. Immediately a lively young Lady 
claimed my attention by volubly describing the numerous merits of 
a needle-threader ! However as this little instrument had certainly 
some connection with sewing, I accepted it as remotely connected 
with Agriculture, and passed on. “Had I seen this?” asked a 
second lively young Lady, nearly as voluble as the first. I certainly 
had not. “ This ” was a doll smoking a small windmill in its mouth 
like a cigar, and wearing a mechanically expanding and contracting 
opera-hat of grotesque construction. The second young Lady urged 
me earnestly to purchase this truly rural “exhibit,” hut finding that 
I was disinclined to invest any money in such a property, became 
convinced that I could not possibly support existence without a box 
of tin soldiers ! 

Tearing myself away, I came to other lively Ladies. “ Would I 
look at this, that, and t’other ? ” was 
murmured in both my ears, and, 
before I could remonstrate, all kinds 
of miscellaneous articles were forced 
upon me. I found that in the Bazaar 
belonging to the Smithfield Cattle 
Show “Agriculture” was considered 
a very wide term. It included fuzee- 
boxes, medicine-bottles, comic songs, 
bonbons, marking-ink, patent cement, 
hair-oil, and gas-burners. To judge 
from the wares presented to them, 
our country cousins mnst not only be 
wealthy but eccentric. At one end of 
the Hall a gentleman was lecturing 
upon the “ cheapest shilling’s-worth 
that ever was seen.” As I approached, 
he pointedly addressed me — “I have 
sold them at Scarborough to the 
greatest engineers in the world, and 
they represented themselves perfectly 
satisfied with their purchase.” Sub- 
sequent investigation disclosed the fact that the gentleman was 
attempting, by his eloquence, to force a sale of pegtops and pen- 
knives ! I walked on, and noticed that nearly all the stall-keepers 
were attempting to emulate the Lecturer on Scientific Subjects at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. “ This useful little instrument,” 
said one, “is well worthy of the attention of the Press and the 
Public. By inserting it with a rotary movement into a -cork thus, 
it takes a firm hold, when the cork may be removed from the mouth 
of the bottle with the greatest facility.” And a brilliant experi- 
ment in cork-drawing followed. I found that the smaller the 
article the more the vendor had to say about it. Weary with im- 
portunities to buy this and that, I at last came to a youth of retiring 
manners. In the fitness of things he should have been a salesman of 
sugar-sticks or hair-dye. JEEe evidently did not care about peaking 
to me unless I opened the conversation. I stood still, ana starea 
at him. Thus encouraged, he plucked up courage to address me. 
“ Please, Sir,” said he, in a deferential tone, “ would you like to buy 
a gig ? ” I . . 

Fearing that I might be lured by this new temptation into unan- 
ticipated expenditure, I thought it best to beat a retreat. As I left 
the Agricultural Hall, thousands of fresh comers were entering, 
ready, I felt sure, to prod the beasts with the utmost heartiness. 
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CITY PROPRIETIES. 

A most respectable appeal case 
was tried at the Guildhall Quarter 
Sessions a few days ago. It was 
called Regina v. Brooks . The 
Recorder presided, and there was 
a very full bench of Aldermen. 
Distinguished Counsel appeared 
both for and against the prosecu- 
tion, ^ and no outward sign was 
wanting to show that it was a bond 
fide trial. The Defendant, with a 
waggon of fish and ice, obstructed 
Lowest Thames Street for several 
hours on a certain day as far back 
as^ May. The City Police Com- 
mittee thought they would pro- 
secute, and, of course, were quite 
ignorant of the fact that they had 
no authority. The Markets Com- 
mittee, who ought to have prose- 
cuted, looked on calmly, and, of 
course, were quite ignorant of the 
fact that they were the only legal 
representatives of the injured and 
insulted Corporation. The Tolls 
Committee filled its pockets and 
said nothing. The Counsel and 
the Bench behaved admirably. A 
little discussion was necessary 
before the conviction could be de- 
cently quashed. This discussion 
was cleverly regulated. There 
was just enough of it to give a dig- 
nified tone to the proceedings, and 
yet not enough to bore the assem- 
bly. The conviction was quashed. 
Mr. Poland, of course, asked for 
a case, which, equally of course, 
was granted by the Court with 
stately politeness. In face of the 
dirt ana blackguardism of Lowest 
Thames Street, it was quite beauti- 
ful to see such a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the Menuet de la Cour t 
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MR. NARCISSUS RUSEIN. 

“ Who is it that says most ? Which oan say morf, 
Than this rich praise,— that Yotj alone are You! ” 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

On the part of the Government, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefrvre at Reading 
made the satisfactory announce- 
ment that— 

“They had decided the time was 
come when the degrading punishment 
of flogging might wholly cease in the 
Navy.” 

This declaration was hailed 
with merited cheers, to which 
everybody but a few generic old 
Admirals will contribute an ex 
post facto hooray. Ministers, by 
the mouth of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
have supplied a seasonable and 
satisfactory answer to the question 
now so extensively posted among 
the advertisements about Town— 
4 4 Where ’s the Cat ? ” Wherever 
the Cat is now, and wherever it 
may remain, for the chastisement 
of scoundrels, it will very soon 
be nowhere in the British Navy. 


A Reviver. 

The Americans want to buy 
the old Temple Bar, and set it up 
in Central Park, New York. Out 
of compliment to London having 
so many 44 American Bars,” they 
want to establish one English 
one. What’ll be its spScialiti in 
liquors ? 


MERRY-MAKING AT OXFORD. 

Jolly times are in store for the 
University, especially at the Com- 
memoration. The new Public 
Orator is a Merry one! Long 
may he remain so ! 


BEN DTMION. 

By the Author of tl Loaf air ” §c. 

YOLUME TEE THIRD. 

Chapter One. 

Irrevalenta was determined that Ben D’ymion should have a 
Seat. She was a Whig, and, of course, devoted to Electoral Purity 
and Popular Rights. 

■ “ You haven’t got such a thing as a Rotten Borough about you ? ” 
she asked the Electioneering Head- Agent for the Whigs. 

A momentary contraction of the left eye-lid passed across the 
countenance of the myrmidon, “Borough? ” he said with affected 
simplicity. 4 4 You mean the thing that rabbits ” 

Irrevalenta’s Tartarean eye-brows corrugated. “Paltry Yassal ! ” 
she exclaimed ; “ when I ask for a Seat, I get it. Give me a seat I ” 
Aud she took one on a resplendent niokelplated ottoman. 

Oh I exclaimed the Agent, 44 ’tis a Seat in Parliament yon 
require? Now I understand. You shall have it. Clodborough is 
yours.” 

Ben D’ymion became an M.P. So did Ridley, the Lodging-house- 
-heeper. So did Pongo, the Sailor. So did everybody. 

Chapter Two. 

Ail this time Eobsitan was locked up in Sidney S tilt on's coal- 
hole. Sidney Stilton was his guardian, and felt bonnd to put 
Mm there, to prevent his making trouble by trying to regain nis 
kingdom. This was the time of the railway mania. New lines 
were projected everywhere, with attractive bait for all kinds of 
fish. The man who at once took the lead was Pongo.* Dukes 

* Editorto Bari, — Pongo ! Why, he *& a Sailor ; is he “something in the 
City 99 too ? 

Bari to Editor. — He had a branch establishment at the East End, and so 
was, ex officio. Member of the Stock Exchange and Governor of the Bank of 
England, don't you know ? 

Editor to Earl,— -Oh, all right. You seem to know all about it. Eire 
away l 


were dying for dividends, and Countesses cringed to him for shares. 
He presented twenty-six new railway bills to Parliament every night. 
Once he had taken the measures of M.P.’s. Now M.P.’s took his 
measures. He was on the Board of every bubble company floated ; 
boards and bubbles always float. He became immensely rich; he 
talked of nothing hut rolling-stock; his very dreams were of sleepers 
— this became quite Ms Permanent Way. 

At length he was made Sir Peter Pongo, and sMpped off to India 
as Governor-General ! 


Chapter Three, 


Ben D’ymion was in Paris, so, of course, Tyra aud Irrevajenta 
felt it necessary for their health to go there too. 

4 4 Bendy, darling!” said Ms sister u one day, 4 4 Why don’t you 
marry Leonora ? She is ugly, but she is very rich. Early mar- 
riages are to be deprecated, 1 know, because they are too frequently 
imprudent. But you will he prudent, bless you, I know you will. 
You can’t marry too soon, or repent of it too late. Did I hesitate to 
marry in order to acquire rank and power ? ” 

“No,” replied Ben D’ymion, 44 to do you justice, I must say you 
didn’t hesitate at all.” 


“ You owe everything to Leonora ! ” said Tyra. 

* 4 1 know she lent me twenty thousand,” replied her brother ; 1 ‘ hut 
the debt is not recoverable at law, having been contrasted wMle I 
was a minor. Besides, I quite forgot to put a stamp on the receipt, 
so ” 


“ Dear boy ! ” exclaimed the Peeress, and she imprinted an ap- 
proving kiss on Ms ingenuous brow. “It’s just like your artless 
little ways,” 

At tMs moment the Due de St. Bungalow appeared with a 
gorgeously illuminated letter, stamped with a vermilion crown, and 
sealed with scarlet wax. 

The letter was as follows 


b Madam, — I have escaped from the coal-hole, and regained my 
kingdom. I have established a firm yet Liberal Government. AH 
my cMef men are either guillotined or in prison. When there is any 
disturbance I go out and make a bow. TMs wins all hearts, ’ Tis 
a Government by posture ; some people call it a Government by im- 
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Captain Jones {alluding to acquaintance who had just passed j. “ Seems a nice sort o’ Fellow, that Brown. You say he ’s the 
Riding-Master of the 120th Hussars ? ” 

Lieutenant Xrutch. “ No ; the Veterinary Surgeon.” 

Captain Jones. “ Are you sure ? ” 

Lieutenant Xrutch. “ Oh yes. He ’s got V.C. after his Kame, and I know he hasn’t got the Victoria Cross ! ! ” 


posture. Only one tiling* is wanted — a Queen ! How is Lord Little- 
Hampton ? A ilin g- a little through age ? Has he a coldness about 
the lower extremities ? This is a symptom often produced by natural 
causes ; it can also be produced by bi-chloride of potassium, a slow 
but deadly poison which leaves no traces whatever. But I am 
wandering, and will merely subscribe myself as 

ForsitaN — t/our slave , and Xing of 
the Haphazard Islands . 

Tyra had hardly finished the perusal of this truly kingly missive, 
when a telegraph-boy rushed in with a despatch. 

Lord Littlehampton had died that morning ! 

So had Lord Mumpfoed ! ! * 

Chapter Four. 

Ben D’ymion had to make his first Parliamentary speech. He got 
through it pretty well. He only fainted away five times during its 
delivery. This was because he felt so dizzy. The Speaker fanned 
him with the Mace, and the Set jeant-at- Arms brought him iced 
water in his cocked-hat. The speech was rapturously applauded by 
Tyra and Ibrevaxenta, who were looking in through a skylight : 
’twas on the question of the Timbuctoo War, and was a. master- 
peace. The Prime Minister felt so unable to answer it, that he 
resigned. 

There was nothing for it hut to make Ben D’ymion Prime 
Minister ! 

Ibrevalenta called to congratulate him. 

“ I have some news for you/’ she said. “ You know Leonora ? ” 

“ Leonora I ” echoed Ben D’ymion, rapturously. 

“ She is engaged to be married to St. Snobb ! ” 

Ben D’ymion masticated his patrician lip for some moments, and 

* Editor to Earl. — That ’s right ! Clear 'em off. Isn’t this rather sudden, 
though ? 

Earl to Editor. — Oh, yes, ’tis sudden. Such things will happen— especially 
towards end of Vol. III. Besides, I must get ’em out of the way for final 
scene. 


then said, “ Oh, I don’t care! It doesn’t matter to me I There are 
other people as rich, I dessay, and ” 

“Dearest Dymie ! ” said Ibrevaxenta, “if you’re thinking of 
marrying, Lord Mumpford’s fortune was not inconsiderable, 
and ” 

“ Well F” said Ben D’ymion, impatiently. 

“ ’Tis all settled upon me” 

“ Beauteous creature ! What, all t A cool hundred thousand a 
year, as I ’m a living Prime Minister. Ibrevalenta ! you shall be 
mine ! ” 

# “ Them ’s my sentiments, too,” she said. And the peerless Peeress 
disappeared in his Titanic arms. 

Tyra — she was Queen of the Haphazard Islands now— went with 
Ben D’ymion to see his old attic in Ratcliff Highway. It was quite 
a classical occasion. Let me hear it say its ’ittle cataclysm — I mean 
Catechism, Dymie dear I What can the Human Will achieve ? ” 

The Prime Minister put his hands meekly behind his back, and 
replied, “ Whatever it determines on.” 

‘ ‘ And what is the Whole Duty of Man ? ” 

“ To get to the top of the tree.” 

“ Good boy ! ” said Tyra. And she folded to her breast in a last 
embrace the First Lord of.the Treasury ! * 

Editor to Earl.— I say, is this the end ? "What becomes of ’em all ? And 
why last embrace ? 

Earl to Editor. — You don’t expect Prime Ministers and Queens to go on em- 
bracing for ever, do you ? Cleared ’em all off, y ’Bee ! It ’b gone first-rate, eh ? 

Editor to Earl. — Not bad, hut nobody knows who ’s who. ' i 

Earl to Editor.— No, but somebody knows what ’s what ! Send round the 
boy with the ten thousand. In all day. Ta ! Ta I Quiequid agunt homines , 
&c. You know the rest, of course. If not, see Popular Quotation Book, where 
you get compressed version all ready for use in one line. It has been applied 
over and over again to Shaxspeare, why not to yours truly, £10,000 ? 


The Original Three (i F’s.”— 1 “ Fair, Fat, and Forty.” 
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It’s the smell o’ that spray o’ laylock there that softens 
me so to-night ; 

A hush of it stood by our cottage gate. I will fling it 
away. That ’s right ! 

The gin- whiff is better, after all, for in that one can live 
—and fight. 

But love and flowers are folly, toys for the great ones, 
fur as I see. 

Why I ’m hardly sure that I love my brats when 
they ’re clamouring at my knee, 

Cry, cry, cry! They’re in bed at last; but when is 
there rest for me ? 

Now, in the silent chill night hours in this squalid stuffy 
room ? 

Waiting my Man, as the ‘ ‘ Missis ” must, though he linger 
till crack o’ doom ? — 

And he was the lad who kissed me, kissed me under the 
laylock bloom. 

Rest ? When the black thoughts tear my heart, and I 
think could I strike one blow 
Through his heart and mine as we lay at night, it were 
better fur to go. 

But leave him, leave him to red-faced Moll, and her 
broad-mouth’d laughter ? No ! 

Sweetheart — Missis I Two wide extremes to touch in 
one little year j 

The petted darling, the beaten drudge; and the law, 
that stands so near 

To the starved bread-stealer or straying r girl, seems so 
terrible fur from here. 

It made this ring ; can it do no more in the way o’ bind- 
ing lives ? 

Can’t it tie a man to the bit o’ work, can’t it break the 
drunkard’s gyves ? 

You are pulled if you starve or beat a beast. Are horses 
better than wives P 

I must stir his supper. Poor stuff, poor stuff ! Will he 
taste it ? Why should I care ? 

LAB O RARE EST ORARE- Beaten flesh hardens, and why shonld souls keep soft? 

Senior Surgeon, “I wish particularly to see Case No. 36 in tour Ward -d- A w -ur 

PORE I LEAVE. I FEAR THE SYMPTOMS ARE NOT SO FAVOURABLE ” Bl * ** S ^ stumbling 



BEFORE I LEAVE. I FEAR THE SYMPTOMS ARE NOT SO FAVOURABLE ” 

Nurse. “ You cannot enter now, Sir George. We are just going to 
have Evensong ! ’’ 


“ THE MISSIS.” 

(an idyl in an attic.) 

Twelve 1 He ’ll he blundering home hy now, and I ’ve let the fire hum low, 
Along of visions I seem to see in the embers’ ruddy glow. 

Me dream ? Well, I used to dream of him once, long ago, so long ago ! 

Ten years I ’Tis a little eternity, and I look so fur away, 

A girl, with a red ribbon knot in her hair, and a laugh as the laverock gay. 

And I ’ve hardly laughed since he struck me first, and the roots of my hair are 
grey. 

At thirty ! ’Tisn’t the thing I thought when he left me there at the gate, 

With the hit of gold and forget-me-not on my finger. Though it was late, 

I watched the stars till they faded in dawn,— the stars that to-night I hate ! 

Look at them glimmerin’ coldly there, as lovely as ladies’ eyes 
When they shine on me out of a smooth, calm face, in their beautiful hard 
surprise 

That all is not right in a world they light. Ah I beauty ’s the biggest of lies I 

I was pretty once, but you can’t keep looks in a London alley long ; 

And he was the smartest lad in the shop— so straight, and square, and strong. 

If a man had offered to strike me then , had his life been worth a song ? 

But you see when a hand that has fondled once is lifted to bruise and maim, 
There’s a somethin’ snaps in a woman’s heart that the clever ones may name. 

I know it seems bitterer fur than death, and I think it is worse than shame. 

Bah ! Me whimper P— the “ Missis,” old— for my heart is old— and grey, 

As though I was nought but that gay soft girl I see so fur away ? 

Me , — who have fought it with red-faced Moll, and can toil at the tub all day ? 

As that rag of cUTtain shakes in the draught, so I shook when he struck me 
first. ^ ' 

It wasn’t the pain, though he smote the breast that his bantlings four had nurst ; 
But now I am hard as the hand that strikes— and I know not which is worst. 


loud on the stair ! 


A GROWL FROM A KERR. 

One day last week at the City of London Court, during 
the hearing of a disputed claim, Mr. Commissioner Ker r 
is reported to have said, “Don’t talk to me about the 
working man. I have a very strong opinion about him, 
and that is, that he is one of the greatest impostors 
of the day.” If the Commissioner alluded to the loafer 
who calls himself a working man, the rough who never 
has and never wants any work to do, and fellows of that 
stamp, he is perfectly right. But the condemnation was 
too sweeping. Isn’t the Commissioner himself a working 
man ? Aren’t all who honestly labour in any rank of 
life working men? and, above all, aren’t journalists 
the most hard working, the most hard-worked and 
least complaining , of all rightly-called working men? 
With these exceptions Commissioner Kerr’s remark is 
quite kerr-eot. 

Telephone v. Telegraph. 

It must be a painful task for Mr. Fawcett to appear 


made with the Telegraph Companies in 1869 is now bear- 
ing bitter fruit. A man who has done so much for his 
Department, whose economical principles are above sus- 
picion, is compelled to do battle for the worst form of 
Protection. The public, as usual, are the sufferers. 
Private enterprise would have given them sixpenny 
telegrams— the Government charges a shilling. Private I 
enterprise and human ingenuity will probably supersede 
the telegraph, unlefes burked by Government and a more 
than Liberal Minister. I 


An AEsthetic Philosopher.— Sage Green. 


’ To OoBBBnomxxs .— The Editor does not hold himself hound to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contribution s. In no ease can these he returned unlest accompanied hy a 

stamped and directed envelope. Copitt should he kept. 
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It was Christmas-time in the Land of Queer Fancies, which borders 
on the State of Indi-gestion, and Mr . Punchy who had been making 
various purchases of illustrated books, Christmas Cards — “D e la 
Rub with a difference,’ 7 as he observed to himself, chuckling over the 
misquotation — and all the illustrated papers, including the Showman , 
edited by “Collin,” with a capital preface by “ G. A. S., 77 was 
wending his way back to his own home, situated on an eminence any 
number of thousand feet above the sea, but never over the heads of 
the people, among the Heights of Imagination. 

A Merry Christmas to you 1 ” said a tall man, dressed in an old- 
fashioned style. 

“Your name’s Smith:, I believe,” said Mr. Punch , who is en- 
dowed with the Royal faculty for remembering names and faces. 

“ Tom,” replied that Gentleman. 

“ True,” returned Mr. Punch ; “ but one hardly expects anything 
true from you, as you are so celebrated for your * Crackers.’ You ’re 
fresher than ever this year. "Why don’t you call your firm SMith 
and Young-er ? Capital Fan Costume Crackers, those of yours. Yer; 
ingenious. Good-night. A Merry Christmas to you ! i Where ’s Toby ! 1 
and he looked about for his faithful follower. 

Where was he ? Careering far ahead, rolling over and over in the 
snow, as jolly a dog as ever was seen— a gay young dog as ever was 
heard of, going home for the holidays. 

Growing colder and colder. Mr. Punch , in one of his’own Dicky- 
Hoyley wrappers, quickened his pace to increase his circulation, 
starting new ideas from their lairs at every step. 

Higher and higher Mr. Punch mounted, far from the “ madding 





crowd,” as he drew nearer and nearer to his Shooting-Box, which 
is the Noted Half-way House froni Everywhere, situated on the 


Range. Thicker and thicker lay the snow. 

Toby made a point. His tail became violently agitated. 

What was that in the snow ? A man’s head? His boots! Heads 
or tails ? 

To dash at the head— to drag it out, and the body after it, was 
with Mr. Punch the work of less than half a second. 

“ All alive, 0 ! ” exclaimed the Benevolent Philosopher, cheerily. 
And a faint voice issued from the lips of the man just rescued,— 

“ All alive, are they ? Ah ! I hope so ! ” 


vol. mill 
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The Collective Wisdom of the Humane Society, embodied in their 
President, Mr. Punch , at once suggested a good shaking to prevent 
a relapse. 

“ Do you mean,” shouted Mr. Punch in his ear, “ that there are 
any more of you ? ” 

“ Lots ! ” was the almost inaudible answer. 

“Where?” 

** In the snow — all about ” And he collapsed. 

Toby was barking furiously. He was finding them, one after the 
other, in the snow, just as a dog finds truffles. 

In another five minutes eleven frozen-out, speechless, inanimate 
travellers were stretched out in as many comfortable arm-chairs before 
a roaring fire in Mr. Punch's Hall. 

“Joey!” said Mr. Punch to the faithful old family servant. 
“ Joey, bring the flowing bowl, the devilled bones, and the tobacco.” 

A gentle thrill seemed to vibrate through the eleven frames at the 
sound of these magic words. The eleven iced travellers, victims of 
a freezing politeness, were gradually yielding to the influence of 
genial hospitality. 

“They are thawing,” cried Mr. Punch in great glee. “Happy 
thaw’d ! Hot Punch ! ” 

He ladled it down their throats. Coughs and sneezes followed 
intermittently in rapid succession, then one exclamation arose from 
all lips, “More!!” 

“ Hooray ! they ’re coming-to! ” cried the Excellent Philanthropist, 
dancing with joy. “Classes Tound again! How a grilled bone! 
Cut into it ! Hooray ! that ’s your sort ! How do you find your- 
selves now ? ” 

“ Where did they find themselves now” seemed likely to he their 
first question. Mr. Punch's presence explained that, and then they 
insisted on embracing Mm. “ Our Life Preserver ! ” they cried. 

“ And now, Gentlemen, as there ’s plenty more where that comes 
from,” said Mr. Punch, pointing to the liquor, “ we can look for- 
ward to a jolly Christmas evening. Hallo I What ’s this ? ” 

His attention had been suddenly attracted by a Wild- eye’ d man, 
who was drawing a manuscript from Ms pocket. 

“ Oh, I say ! ” exclaimed Mr. Punch. But, before he could utter 
another word, he saw that all the eleven strangers were pulling 
manuscripts from their pockets. Suddenly a light broke in upon 
Mr. Punch. “ I see,” he cried. “ You ’re the usual set of Tra- 
vellers who are always getting lost in the snow, or being shut up 
somewhere, or meeting in inns, or haunted houses at Christmas time, 
and then each of 'you tells a story or sings a song. I know you.” 

The Wlld-eye’d one who had been the first to attract Mr. Punch's 
attention, replied as spokesman for the party. 

“ You are right, as you always are,” he said. “ We ’ve brought 
all our Stories, and ” 

“ Fill your glasses,” said Mr. Punch , bent on making a night of 
it. “I won’t ask you who you are. Each one can introduce Mm- 
self in turn. And now what ’s the first article ? ” 

The Wild-eye’d person tossed off half a tumbler of the “ mixture 
as before,” and then read aloud 

€fce iHaU Detectibe’s; Btarp. 

A gloomy December night. 
Time, 10 p.m. 

Message suddenly flashed from 
Downing Street by special helio- 
graph. “ Cabinet to Blunderbore . 
— Come at once! Dreadful plot! 
You must find it out.” 

10.16 p.m. — I am in Downing 
Street. Always the professional 
Detective. I leap lightly on to 
the roof, and attempt to look down 
the cMmney. Great difficulty to 
get near it, as the slates crowded 
with spies, eavesdroppers, emis- 
saries, Irish landlords, Turkish 
bondholders, Creek and Monte- 
negrin patriots, all interested in 
finding out the Government's in- 
tentions. 

I slid down the chimney. Half- 
way I was wedged in by a Russian 
spy. He was going up. “There 
is a plot, he whispered, as he passed upwards and disappeared. 
The next moment I was in the Premier’s room. He was reading 
alouda poem called The (Boy) Cotter's Saturday Night . 

What answer shall I send Boycott?” asked the Secretary, 
venturing to interrupt Ms GMef . 

“Answer?” returned the Premier, testily, “write ‘Mind your 
own business * on a postcard, and send him that.” 

11.0 p.m.— C urious, none of them seem to know what the plot is. 
fAusure there w one, however. Premier says Kurds are at the 


bottom of it. Lord Selboene rather inclined to tMnk Radicals have 
a finger in it. Mr* Chamberlain fancies it a plot of the Whigs to 
prevent reform in Land Laws. Earl Granville said he was sure 
the Americans were conspiring about Fishery question. Mr. Bright 
beginningto remark that as there were no lords or kings in America, 
there couldn’t possibly be a plot of any kind there. I cautiously 
inquired if the Plot was there ? Ho. Aha I then I had found the 
Plot out ! ! Good ! 

12.0 p.m. — I am in Westminster Hall. Who is that figure ? Lord 
Penzance disguised as Oliver Cromwell, spade in hand, shovel- 
ling earth out of a large hole which he has just made. 

He throws down his implements, and says, “I am dressed as 
Cromwell, and am digging a hole for Charles.” 

12.30 p.m. — House of Lords deserted, except by a single occu- 
pant. Lord Sherbrooke sitting on a shelf, high up, looking very 
much changed. 

“My Lord I ” I said, taking out one of my blank forms of arrest ; 
“ I arrest you on a charge oi pr&munire, scire facias, caveat emptor, 
de contumace catchiendo, and significavit. So come along I ” 

“I’m not the man,” he wMspered, “try Bright. “We’re 
governed nowadays from Birmingham I ” 

I wrote the information down in my pocket-book. Two men 
wMspered, “ Try Colney Hatch.” I started for my destination. I 
was wandering in my mind towards the Heights of Imagination 
when I lost my way in the snow and you found me. 

“ All right ! ” said Mr. Punch, nodding to the Detective. “ Keep quiet.” 

“ Stands Scotland-Yard where it did ? ” asked a sombre-visaged person who 
subsequently introduced himself as an TJn-blighted Tragedian. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied the Detective. “ I don’t like speaking 
against my own profession, hut what do you tMnk of this, eh ? ” and he read 
out — 

Police Advertisement Extraordinary. 

The Metropolitan Commissioners of Police have much pleasure in 
informing the Public that they have now completed their arrange- 
ments for the speedy production of mock-murders, fictitious felonies, 
and phantom forgeries. 

Imitation criminal-work in all its branches executed with neatness, 
punctuality, and despatch. A Protean witness kept in readiness, 
both day and night, on the premises. Please address all inquiries 
to “ Manager, Criminal Investigation Department.” 

(Signed) Jonathan Wild the Younger, Dec., 1880. 

“ Dangerous practice,” observed Mr. Punch. 

“ Eight you are, Guv’ nor ! ” said a smart youth, waking up. 

“ Why ! surely ! ” exclaimed Mr. Punch, as his face beamed again, " It 
must be ” 

“Right again, Old Man! It’s ’Arry ! It’s me! It’s myself! ‘Al* 
’Arry the First ! My name is ’Arry on the Primrose Hill ” 

“ What ’s that ? ” growled the Un-blighted Tragedian. “ Rash Boy ! You 
mean Nor ml. I ought to know. I am a Professional in the Heavy line. 
Listen ! ” he cried, as he unfolded his manuscript. “Listen to ” 

€f>t satTsfcltflbteij Cragebtait. 

You will wonder why yon have found me buried in an avalanche? 
ready dressed for Hamlet. I wiH tell you : — 

I am the eldest son of a Duke, and heir, in direct succession to a 
couple of the wealthiest peerages in the three kingdoms. I was not 
* * bom ” to the stage. The Duchess, my mother,*had nourished a vast 
ambition for my future. She had said to my father, the Duke, “ I 
am resolved about Plantagenet ; he shall lead both parties in both 
Houses b My father had nodded approvingly, as he always did, and 
merely rejoined, “ Very well, my dear ; -just as you like, of course.” 
After tMs I began well. Cabinet Ministers were asked down to 
Boltons, and were hurried up to the nursery six at a time to look 
at me in my cradle. My earliest recollections are of nothing hut 
crowned heads. At three and twenty, I was one of the acknow- 
ledged listeners of the House, had written a standard work on 
Blank Cheques, and was set down for a Junior Secretaryship. My 
reputation was European — at least, almost European. And now 
came the turning-point of my existence. 

A literary Marquis had given me an order for two to the upper 
boxes, for a matinee at the King’s Cross Theatre. I had never 
entered a play-house before. The piece was A Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing.' The hero spoke as if his mouth was full of potatoes. 
The heroine seemed on familiar terms with the leader of the hand. 
But the blow was struck. The splendour of the whole thing seized on 
me like a mighty revelation. I felt, in an instant, that till now I 
had not known the meaning of that mysterious word “ career.” 
That very night, I saw the Prime Minister, and threw up everything I 
might have held. There was a scene, hut I was obdurate. Within a 
w^eek, I had been thoroughlyjprepared for the stage by an experienced 
advertiser. At the end of a fortnight, ! Jhad been driven from 
it m a shower of rotten eggs, on the occasion of my first appearance 
as Yirgtmus. At the close of a month I was Binging “ Why don't 
they put Uncle to bed?" in a Music Hall at South SMelds. But 
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“What an Ass am II *' 

Samlet. Act ii. Sc. 2. 


no effort -was spared at Boltons to "won me back. My father, the 
Duke, joined the Four-in-Hand Club, with a real Stage Coach . 
He next entered a Circus horse for the Derby, but the Blue Ribbon 

fell to another. At home, 

S however, there was no lack 

of energy. A Clown and 
Pantaloonwere asked down 

lomatic corps were incited 
to meet them. Nor did 
matters end here. ^AHthe 

■were ^left about in piles 

by storm •with my Danish 
Prrnqe was the one object 

a rule never to miss a 

tt ^ 2 at an Ass am I ^ 5 5 characters in JSacbeth, 

Samlet. Act ii. Sc. 2. including the Thane him- 
self, in the same evening. 
But, perhaps, the best thing I ever did was a pepper-castor I 
in a pantomime processional supper at a seaport town on the' 
Essex coast. It was about this time, that my father received 
the G-arter, and for a fortnight I was “wanted” in the second 
column of the Times by the family Solicitor. But I had chosen my 
career. My father was welcome to the Garter. Give me the Orders I 
To play Samlet before a moderate house, that should not he more 
than three-fourths paper, was still the dream of my existence. 

So I kept my counsel. While they were in mourning for me at 
Boltons, I was working the tail of the “Merry Mastodon” in a 
burlesque that had been 
written by a local poet at 
Seme Bay , and had run 
a whole night and a half. 

Once, and only once, I got 
a chance with Samlet. It 
was at a place where some- 
how, they had not yet 
heard of my name. And 
I was getting on fairly, 
when the Ghost suddenly 
staggered on to the stage, 
and I saw at a glance that 
he had been following the 
Danish custom, more hon- 
oured in the breach than 
the observance, and was, 
in fact, stupidly drunk. 

Fortunately experience had 

taught me what to do, and, - * 

at the line “ Alas , poor _ 

Ghost ! ” just as he was — — 

trying in an imbecile man- “ Alas ! Poor Ghost I ” 

ner to rap my head with 

his truncheon, I took him out on my lack. But though I introduced 
my “ten minutes interlude” of “Feeding the Beasts at the Zoo 
I (with imitations) ” to the players, the five people in the house who 
I had paid, would have their money back, and I never got to my 
fight, — and I J ve never got to it since ! 

And so it has come to this,— that nobody will touch me at any 

? rice. Even Literary and Scientific Societies won’t have me gratis . 

can’t even get out “ To be or not to be” before an Infant School, 
Still, it is a glorious profession, and I am neither blighted nor dis- 
heartened. On the contrary, I am cheery. Ready to “slip in” a 
scene anywhere and anyhow, I now walk about in costume, and I 
was coming to give you a quiet reading, for a charity , when the 
avalanche overtook me. If you would like to hear ” 


kssr* 


“ Alas ! Poor Ghost I ’ 


“Thank you, another time,” interrupted the courteous host. “Take a 
cigar, and allow me to fill your glass.” 

“I ain’t much of a playgoer myself,” sententiously observed a shabby- 
looking man, in a dirty white tie and a shiny tail coat,“ bein' mostly engaged 
in the evenin'.” 

“ Your name, I should say, is Robert,” said Mr. Bunch, smiling graci- 
ously. “ May I ask is that your diary you have with you ? ” 

“Tessir. A mere hegstrack. You'd like to 'ear it? Yessir, cornin’ 
d’reckly, Sir.” 


€i )t ©Matter’s 

^ ^ ^ can.” He put a 

sovereign in my ’and and said, “Now what do you say?” 
“Now,” I said, “Pm quite sure I can.” “Then,” says he, “I’ll 
clench the bargain, at once,” and he gave me another sovereign. I 
think I was never more astonished in all my life. He then pointed 
to the black hag and said, “ My secret is locked in that bag, and 
here ’s the key ; but before I give it to you, listen to what I have to 
say. I was the heir to a Dukedom and a Garter.” “ Only one,” 
said I. “No,” said he, “both; and also to immense estates and 
large sums of money, thousands of acres and tens of thousands of 
pounds. The only living being that stood between me and my large 
inheritance is here, here,” and he pointed to the black bag. I 
thought I should have fainted with ’orror. “But,” I said, “how 
can a human being be packed in so small a space ? ” “It is,” said 
he, “ only a child, five years old, with beautiful fair soft hair, and such 
sweet sad eyes. Did you ever hear of a child’s ’air turning white 
with fear in a single hour? Look here and see,” and opening the 
bag he showed me a lock of perfectly white ’air I He then locked the 
bag again, and turning tome said, “You must carry this hag with me 
to the Railway Station, and, if I escape undiscovered, I will give you 
untold gold ; if you betray me, this six-shot Revolver loaded to the 
muzzle, shall punish your wilful lie.” 

Feeling now sure that I was in the presence either of a Murderer 
or a Madman, I knew not what on earth to do. However, he 
didn’t give me much time to think, hut, bidding me carry the bag 
before him, we went ont. Directly we got into the fields he said, 
“ There is a short cnt, this way across the river.” “ Yes,” said I ; 
“but there’s no bridge.” “"What of that,” saidhe, “ wewill swim!” 
“I can’t swim,” says I. “Coward!” says he, “then we’ll catch 
the Express as it rushes along, and hang on by the Guard’s Yan ! ” 
“ It can’t he done,” says I. “ Caitiff,” says he, “ are you one of Du 
Cotjrcy’s adherents ? ” “ No,” said I, “ I ’m only the Waiter at the 
Black Swan,” and I sticks to that. “Whatever,” says he, “you 


have been offered to betray me, I will double if you will he true. 
Hundreds for falsehoods, thousands for truth. Can you hesitate ? 
Let us go to some retired spot, and then, safe from interruption, I 
will relate my sad story.” 

Good gracious, how frightened I was! I knew it was no use 
shouting for the Police, because there ain’t none there. That’s one 
good thing in London— savin’ the Detective’s presence, which I ’m glad 
to see he ’s fast asleep— you never need go far for a Policeman ; you ’re 
sure to find one in a small area. Well, just as we were turning 
round the comer by the. church-yard, four men rushed out upon us, 
knocked the pistol out of the gentleman’s hand, ’andcuffed him in 
less than no time, and seizing the black hag from my most willin’ 
hands, opened it, and, to my intense astonishment and delight, took 
out a fine White Rabbit I The poor Maniac looked at it with ’orror 
and despair; and the Keepers placing him in a carriage they had in 
waiting, they drove away, giving me five shillings, as they said, for 
my trouble. Well, if my trouble was worth five shillings, what was 
my fright worth ? ’Owever, I was so puzzled and overcome that I 
quite forgot to return the two sovereigns the poor Gent had so 
generously given me. Two pounds five shillins is a lot of money to 
receive all at once, and for about only twenty minutes work, but I 
think, upon the whole, I ’d rather not earn it again in exactly the 
same way, not even to he a Alderman, and live on tuttle. 
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“Consummate ! ” sighed an 2Esthetic Young Man, who had been found in the snow with 
a Lily in his hand, and a Peacock’s Feather behind his ear. 

Mr. Postlethwaite, I believe ? ” said Mr. Punch, bowing. 

The iEsthetie gracefully acknowledged the salutation, and relapsed into silence. 

“The world’s a stage. Sir, as you say,” observed a sad-looking, middle-aged Man, in 
reply to some remark from the TJn-blighted Tragedian ; “ but it's the unprofessionals who 
have most experience of its tragedy.” 

Mr. Bunch requested the Sad Traveller to oblige him by reading the manuscript which 
he had already produced. 

14 It *s in verse,” said the Sad Traveller. “ And I call it ” 


44 Then heigh-ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly.** — S haxspeare. 

The holly was full of berry, the winter was hard 
and white, 

SSfcwi/i- As ? s m 7 girl-wife’s face, and as hard as our 
life s long fight. 

W •n+.will ttall oil _i_ _ i • i 


“ 1^ 'will sell all the better,” she said, as she kissed 
§r me a faiut good-bye. 


j _ ^vgr me a mint good-bye. 

' I gathered the scant rags round her, and went, 

- ■> With a tear-dimmfid «rc. 


r v ‘y- w' > V.; .o. ~ ' iuuuu -U-CJL , iXLLU. YKCUt, 

rh V; A - ■? rkyfe: With a tear-dimmed eye. 

% e *** "kke rusted grate; chill cheer for our 
Christmas Eve I 

And 1 left her, to wheel out the holly, though 
^SSfiHSfSSKSiSJ®^ bitterly loth to leave. 
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bitterly loth to leave. 

It was brought from the far white woods, near the 
Cottage where Polly was horn, 

Twenty long miles I had trudged with it, ouly that 
same bleak morn. 

But the s hini ng red berries were thick on it, show- 
ing so ruddily warm, 


Sell ! ’Twas but little ’t would fetch, though it sold to the last red spray. 

But what other chance of comfort was left for our Christmas Day ? 

A shilling or two meant dinner, a bit of fire in the stove, 

And Polly clasped warm in my arms, —yes warm as our sore tried love. 

Ah I if only love could warm, spite of frost and of clothing scant, 

Could keep off the biting of winter, the gnawing of hunger and want, 

Then the cold had never 
struck home through the 
thin, thin rags of my wife, 


And Ms daughters thronged to the hall, and they kissed 
him, and welcomed the holly ; 

And again in my ears rang the cheery old strain, “ Life 
is jolly, most jolly ! ” 

Well, with six shining shillings in hand, wine-warmed, 
with a fiask 4 4 for my wife.” 

It was hardly for me to be bitter, or mock at the landers 
of life. 

The thought of the glisten of Polly’s dark eyes drew me 
on, hot and swift, 

Till my scant breath failed, and I reeled, as the latch I 
was ready to lift. 

One minute I paused on the threshold ; I think that my 
thought was a prayer,’ 

A wordless thanksgiving for her who was waiting so 
patiently there. 

Hist! Was that her low voice? “Tom!” Aye, I 
heard it close at my ear, 

The voice of the girl I had wooed in the holly wood, 
wondronsly faint and clear. 

And I burst in, singing the strain, 44 Oh, this life is jolly, 
most jolly!” 

“ It is Christmas morning, my girl, and I Ve sold every 
bit of our holly, 

Save the spray on your pillow, my pet. Let me kiss 
your poor cheeks as red.” 

And I stooped, with my heart at my lips, almost happy, 
—and Polly was dead ! 

Three minutes allowed for reflection, which was, however, 
interrupted by Toby rushing in with something in his mouth. 

44 That dog is very troublesome,” said Mr. Punch, apologeti- 
cally. “ One moment, Gentlemen,” and he took np a roll of 
paper off the rug. 

46 The last Turkish Circular Note,” he explained to the com- 
pany, after perusing the document. “Will anyone cash it ? ” 

There was a quiet laugh, but no one made an offer. 

44 Into the fire with it,” said the business-like host. “ And 
now, once more go on, if you please. Who *s next ? ’ * 

“ I be I ” cried a sturdy-looking Fellow, in velveteen. 

44 And wbat ’s your paper about ? ” inquired Mr. Punch. 

44 Well, Zur, it be better uor Playactors’ ghoasties — it be about 
reel ghoasties.” And laying down his pipe, the Yelveteen Man | 
read out 


- *■; » * i \ 'Jp 



Yet the pennies came slowly in ; but, at last, when the throne- had a-rown thin 

portly oidfdlow.W-swkthed toHsSred^ ’ 
^ kuows? 8 ^ ^ gleam ° f berries >— m y face's cold trouble ? Who 

But be turned, and he bought the whole lot. What a laugh to my lips arose I 

; “^S^hfrnfhl my 8004 1 foUo ^ d Km Kane 

i As dean as hit smooth shaven face, was the Villa, all comfort and Ugh* ; 




Nor consumption’s merciless 
clntch have been laid on 
the core of her life. 

The streets were wMte, but 
the gaslight gleamed from 
a myriad jets 

On a myriad eager faces; e’en 
poverty’s fevers and frets 
Seemed stilled, or they stole 
into corners, like bats 
when the daylight breaks ; 
What have holiday bnyers 
to do with the vision of 
hungers and aches ? 

“Holly-ho! Holly-ho! 
Holly-ho ! ” Oh, I shouted 
and smiled with the best, 
And I chaffed with the jovial 
chafferers, — longing for 
midnight and rest. 

And an old stave ran in my 
head, about life being 
4 jolly, most jolly, 

As I looked on the girls’ rosy 
faces, and thought of the 
wMte cheeks of Polly. 


{A Tale of a 


Tap-Room . Told by an Old Poacher.) 



0 I believe iii Ohoas- 
ties? Ees. Seenn is 
beleevun. There wnz 
sitch things once. There 
used to be Ghoasties 
afoor there wnz Raail- 
ways ; hut ’tis said 
Steam ha’ swep’ urn all 
away. 

Did I ever zee axe a 
Ghoast myself P Aa, 
didn’t I! There’s them 
now livun besides me 
as remembers when 
they heerd say as how 
there wuz summut to 
be sin down in 'Giles’s ’Ood. So there wuz; and I know’d 
ut. I sin ut fust, though the fust to spake about ut 
wuz Ned Norths, Sir Thomas’s Head Keeper ; but I sin 
ut afoor he. So ’twasn’t no news to me whenVa told 
the store©, as I heer’d un tell ut at the “ WMte Hoss.” 

* ’A said ’a wuz out oue fine winter’s night, as med ha 
been yesterday a little afoor tMs here heavy snow come 
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on, a gwiun of Ms rounds. The moon wuz up, and pnrty nigh, at the 
full. “ ’Tis mv delight of a shiny night in the sazon of the year.” 
Ned, ’a know’d that well enough ; set a tMef to catch a tMef ; not 
that! allows poachnn ’s tMevun, — that is, poaehun as it TLsed to he in 
the old days, but ’a know’d a moonlight night was the time o’ day, as 
the Irishman said, for the keepers to be on the look-out. So in the 
course of Ms beat ’a wuz takun of a turn in Giles’s ’Ood, when some 
way off ’a see a light a glimmerun droo the cover. ’Cause by tMs time 
the clouds had rose ana the sky begun to be overcast. So ’a made Ms 
way towards the light that shone brighter and brighter the darker 
the night grow’d and the nigher ’a got, till ’a come nigh enough to 
make ut out a summut sMnun out o’ the middle of a holler tree. ’A 
went a step or two closer, and then ’a see a sight ’a said ’a hoped ’a 
should never see no more agen as long as ’a lived, wot struck un all 
of a heap and gie un a shock like as if a ramrod o’ cold iron had ben 
drove down Ms backbone. ’A said, and ’a s’ore, ’a sin as plaain 
as eyes could see a figger of a body in a shroud wi’ a Death’s Head 
on, all alight inside, and the eyes a fiamun like gurt glow-worms, 
and the nose and mouth too a breathing out fire. The arms on’t 
was stretched out crosswise like as if invitun of un to come to tun 
and offer’ n to elapse un; and afoor ’a ’d got time to cry “Loora- 
massy ! ” the thing gie a groan more dismaller than the last dyun 
grunt of a stuck pig ; and then vanished, leavun un rooted to the 
earth beneath un lie a ground-ash stick. There ’a stood some 
time afoor ’a know’d what ’a wuz about. When ’a come to, the snow 
had begun to fall, and by the time ’a got whoam ’a was as wMte all 
over as a imidge o’ Father Crissmus ; and Ms veace wMte too— half 
froze to death awuz wi’ cold and fright. Never no moor, never no 
moor would Ned Norris nor nary one o’ the Keepers venter into 
Giles’s ’Ood arter dark ; not they* 

Well ; but how about me ? Had I seed 'this here Ghoast in Giles’s 
’Ood myself, and know’d on ’un already ? Ees, I had. I ought to 
a siu un afoor anybody else, cause the truth o’ the matter wuz I 
made un. I farmed un by manes of a prop and a palun and a pair 
o’ old gloves at the ends on’t, and an old sheet as had got moor holy 
than riteehus, and a good-sized turmut that I scooped out and carved 
wi’ holes for eyes, nose, and month, like the Man i’ the Moon, and 
by way of beautifyun the Ghoast’s peepers in partiekler, stuck bits o’ 
green glass in um, wMch made um look all the moor soopernateral. 

O’ course, I needn’t explaain who ’twas that Md Msself behind 
the Ghoast in the holler tree, and gied the horrable groan, and sud- 
duntly doused the glim in the turmut lantern. 

« Why, you jolly old ’umbug ! ” exclaimed the Irrepressible One. ££ That 
wasn’t a ghost! 1 don’t believe in ghosts,” said ’A&ry. Postlethwaite 
heaved a sigh. 

“ I do,” said the On-blighted Being ; “ Shaxspeabe did.” 

Some of the company rose at once to dispute this position, but before 
Mr. Punch had decided who was to speak first, Toby rushed in head over 
heels, barking furiously. 

“I can’t help it, Master,” yelled Toby in his best dog-Latin, which his 
master translated for the company’s benefit; u but there are three Gentlemen 
outside, who want to know whether you’ll subscribe a trifle to the Land 
League.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure ! 99 instantly responded the Just and Generous 
Sage, his eye twinkling. “ What, ho ! without there ! Start an avalanche ! ” 
There was a roar of thunder. “ Now, Gentlemen / 7 he said, smiling cheerily, 
“ that ’s disposed of. Perhaps Mr. Postlethwaite will oblige ? ” 

The -Esthetic Young Man rose languidly from his seat, and leaning against 
a bookcase, with the Lily in Ms hand, and the Peacock’s Feather in Ms hair, 
he read aloud 

Jfleur tes glpes; 

OR, POSTLETHWAITE ’S LAST LOYE. 

Good Philistines all, I don’t carry manuscripts about me to read 
to the likes of you I and if I did, yon couldn’t understand them — and 
if you could, I should be Supremely disgusted, —moreover, you would 
have the advantage of me. 

But I can speak plain English when it suits me, and make myself 
pretty well understood, when I like — even by such as yourselves — 
wherefore, since, you are willing to Hsten, I will tell you why I am 
here to-night, far, far away from the CrMABUE Browns — remote, ah 
me I from the tender companionsMp of my Maudle l 

You have never heard of Maijdle and Mrs. Cimabue Brown ? I 
dare say not. To know them is a Joy, and the privilege of a select 
and chosen few ; for they are simply Perfect. Yet in their respec- 
tive perfection, they; differentiate from each other with a quite 
ineffably subtle exquisiteness. 

For She is Supremely Consummate — whereas He is Consummately 
Supreme. I constantly tell them so, and they agree with me. 

I also make a point of telling everybody else. 

My modesty prevents me from revealing to yon all they tell me 
(and everybody else) about myself, beyond the mere fact that they 
consider me alone to combine, in my own mind and person, Supreme 
Consummateness with Consummate Supremacy— and I agree with 
them. We get on uncommonly well together, I can tell you. 

It will not surprise you, seeing that lam thns’ gifted, to hear that 


for the last year or two I have been quite a Social Celebrity. It 
happened in this wise. 

One evening, for want of any thing better to say, I told Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown, in the strictest confidence, that I could sit up all night with 
a Lily . She was holding one in her hand, as usual. She was deeply 
moved. Her eye moistened. She said, “ Quite so ! ” and wrung my 
fingers. And it struck her as such a beautiful thought, that she 
couldn’t help letting it out before that blundering buffoon Grigsby, 
who always tries to poke Ms vulgar fun at Maudle and myself ; 
and Grigsby went and told it to every soul he knew, as a good 
joke against Me / 

Now Gbigsby, for some reason or other that I could never make 
ont, knows everybody worth knowing, aud everybody worth knowing 
very naturally wauted to know a man who could sit up all night 
with a Lily l 

A Lily ! Just think of it, ye worthy PMlistines l what a flower to 
have chosen ! and for what a purpose ! How Consummate ! How 
Perfect ! how Supreme, Precious and Blessed l Nay, how Titter I 

I became the fasMon. These very adjectives of mine have grown 
into household words. Even Grigsby uses them now, and about me 



of all people ; me, whom he pretends to hate ! For does he not call me, 
and to my very face, too, a Supreme duffer, a Consummate ass, a 
Blessed idiot, a Precious fool, a Perfect noodle, nay, an Titter Nin- 
compoop I 

Poor Grigsby ! What an utter sell for him ! But he lacks the 
real sense of humour ! 

I had imitators, of course. I can hardly call them rivals. Pilcox 
declared he could sit up all night with a Stephanotis— and actually 
did so, I believe, and was seedy for a month in consequence 1 And 
as for Mtlrington Sopley, he swore he never went to bed without 
an Aloe Blossom I a thing that only happens once in a century ! 
They overdid it. They always do. And Grigsby lets them alone. 

Next season I took Maudle aside, and wMspered to Mm (in the 
hearing of Grigsby) that I had sat up all night with a Primrose . I 
thought it a capital change after the Lily. So simple , you know I 
And we all went in for simplicity just then, even the little Cimabue 
Browns I And what a self for Pilcox and Sopley, with their Aloe 
Blossoms and Stephanotises! 

A tear rolled down the Perfect cheek of Maudle (for Ms cheek is 
almost as consummate as mine) ; pressing me to his bosom he said, 
“ Distinctly so ! ” Grigsby let off a big D., and went forth like an 
indignant lamb to spread the news abroad. 

It took immediately; the people worth knowing (Grigsby’s people, 
Ha ! Hal) literally fought for me— Grigsby was nowhere. 

Pilcox followed suit with a Marigold, or a Dandelion, or some such 
twaddling superannuated old weed. And Sopley, poor boy 1 tried it 
on with a Snowdrop, so he said : but it was in June, yon know, and 
didn’t do at all. They overdid it, as usual, and were ont of it again \ 
The fact is, “ they ain’t got no Tack, }> as Grigsby says when he 
wants to he funny. And as for the sense of humour, they are as 
badly off as Grigsby himself. Besides which, Pilcox gets Ms clothes 
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ready-made at Ephraim Brothers, in the Strand, or somewhere. 
And Soeley can't bear np against a snub from a lady of title. It 
upsets his stomach, and he goes home and tells his mother and 
sisters— and they tell everybody all round* Eatal ! 


Flow thefXily had carried me though my first season, the Primrose 
through my second. The question arose : what Flower of Flowers is 
to carry me through my next ? It must be simpler than the Prim- 
rose, rarer than the Lily, and as consummate and. all that as either ; 
and such, moreover, as to rile Grigsby to madness, and leave Sopley 
and Pixcox sticking in the mud for the rest of their lives. 

I sat up all night with a Botanical Dictionary, and hit upon the 
very flower at last — The Utter Blossom I The Perfect Thing I ! Oh, 
my Grigsby ! It will be the death of you ! And yon, Professional 
Beauties, look well to your laurels ! For this is a stroke of Genius, 
and will carry me on to 1883— or even '4 1 
And that is why I am here to-night. 

Good Philistines, every one, yon are the witnesses thereof — and 
when called upon to do so (by Grigsby, for instance), must testify 
to the fact that I, Jellaby Postlethwaite, was actually caught, 
by an. intelligent little quadruped answering to the name of Toby — 
who informed his friend the big dog Chang of the fact, and Chang 
carried me hither — in a snowstorm at mid-winter, nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, Lat. 45° 52' N., Long. 7° 12' E., under most 
unfavourable i^cmnstances, and at considerable personal risk and 
inconvenience to myself, in the very act of 
Sitting up all night with an Edelweiss! 


€l)t CfttDn*n*0 MSelcome to jfatter 
Cbrfetmag. 


Do you hear the children laughing,— fathers, mothers, - 
Ere the sorrows come with years ? 

They are romping all together, sisters, brothers, 

And they little know of tears. 

The snow may he lying on the meadows, 

The world with cold grief may be opprest ; 

The East may not be free from boding shadows, 

Fresh trouble may be brewing in the West : 


But the young, young children, 0 my brothers ] 

They are laughing merrily ; 

They are laughing, knowing nought of hills and bothers, 
And from care and taxes free. 


Here the ^Esthetic Postlethwaite produced a dried specimen, smelt it 
passionately, and fainted aWay. Punch revived him. Three sniffs did it. 
Then Toby asked permission to entertain Chang with grilled bones and por- 
ridge before the kitchen fire, a Bv all means ! " said Mr. Punch, heartily. 

“Don't twig this lingo about ‘Consummate / ” said ’Abb.y. Robert the 
Waiter thought it had something to do with soup. 

“ Look here, Guy’nor," cried the Irrepressible to Mr. Punch. “ Tip us a 
stave yourself! * 

u a j a r! Hear I ” from everybody, enthusiastically. “With pleasure!" 
replied the Sage, cheerily. It shall be something seasonable — I ’ve just had 
a present from one of my oldest and most valued friends," and he drew from 
nis portfolio a Christmas Cartoon. 


They look up with their bright and beaming faces, 

And their looks are good to see, 

And the vision of their infantile glad graces 
Fills their Punch's heart with glee. 

“ The world,” they seem to say, ‘‘ is bright and cheery.” 

They wear its best of roses on each cheek ; 

And the sight of their fine rapture rests the weary, 

And the music of their mirth inspires the weak. 

Let us all be glad, and frolic with the children, 

Though the outer world look cold ; 

Let us listen to their prattle, loud, bewildering, 

And forget we 're growing old. 


<<l£ ere >> ve x are ” they all called out as they read the title, 
it 5r e ® J returned Mr. Punch ; « and here he is again — Father Christmas, 
jj -f^-pd of all—young and old ! There is also, you will observe," he 
ftaaea, blushing slightly, “a somewhat flattering portrait of myself. I like 
being among the children at Christmas time. So fill vnnr n oapn a hnorm^.r. 


added, blushing slightly, “a somewhat flattering portrait of myself. I like 
i JL eln S aBa031 K the children at Christmas time. So fill your glasses a hamper, 

| Gentlemen, if you please, and here ’s the health of the bairns, bless ’em ! And 
now I *11 give you " 


For “ 0 ! ” cry the children, “ he is coming, 

Father Christmas, he is here ! ” 

The glories of his advent they are summing, 

And his gifts and his good cheer. 

Here is Christmas ! As the children rush to greet him, 
Mr. Punch , the children’s friend, is midst their throng, 
Father Christmas 3 Let ns welcome him and meet him, 
Like the children, with a jest and with a song. 

There ’ll be lots of serious work to do to-morrow, 

But to-day is Christmas Day, 

So a lesson from the children let us borrow-- 
Laugh, and frolic, and he gay ! " 


“I’m fond of children," said a spry, restless-looking Man, when th« 
hearty applause which followed their host's verses had subsided ; “I’m fonc 





HERE WE ARE AGAIN!!” 
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of children, though I don’t remember being one myself, having been always a 
self-made man. But then you see you don’t make other people at the same time. 
And if things go against you — but— just pull yourselves together, and listen I” 
Thus adjured, the company went through the process of pulling themselves 
together. After which Mr. Punch announced their readiness to listen to 

Cfje ®berscer’g Storp. 

"ZjTTMiT! i !? 




''Wmzm 









German. He was persuaded that he had been swindled, and that 
his Italian honour demanded vengeance. ; He began to dog my foot- 
steps; he glared at me from doorways; he muttered threats in -a 
language I could not understand. If I entered an omnibus, he 
followed me ; if I tried a river steamboat or the Underground Rail- 
way, he was still my companion. I was afraid to claim the protec- 
tion of the police. I could hardly appear in court against Him. I 
thonght to evade him by trying a foreign tonr, and purchased one 
of Cook’s Circular Tickets to go anywhere and everywhere— but I 
was mistaken. He turned up as a courier or interpreter, and was 
still near me. A fortunate accident at last came to my relief. His 
passport was out of order, and at the top of the Alps he was not 
allowed to descend into his native country. He was sent down again 
into France to get his proper credentials ; and here I am, a warning 
to Vestrymen who try to deal liberally with ignorant foreigners. 
And by the way, I only hope your dog won’t find that confounded 
Sparghetti in the snow; or if he does, let him leave him there. : 

At the conclusion of the Overseer’s Story, a Gentleman of military appear- i 
ance, requested permission to be allowed to ask the company a question, whicb 
he called “ A Case of Uniformity.’’ — Q. "Why does the Duke of Cambridge 1 
wish his Officers to appear at all times in scarlet ? — JL. Because he wants 
them to act up to the spirit of the motto of the British Army — “Heady, aye 
ready!" 

“What the Duke said,” observed Mr . Punch , “ was, if I remember rightly, 

‘ Officers shall in future wear uniform, save when en gaged in recreation.’ ” 

“ Then,” rejoined the Military-looking Gentleman, “the question is— What 
is Recreation ? Is it Recreation to drink brandies and sodas, smoke cigarettes, 
and relate anecdotes of a possibly hilarious but certainly questionable character 
every afternoon in a Bond Street hotel, frequent second-rate race meetings, 
and mix with light-weight jockeys and stable lads of considerably lower rank , 
and education than your own servants, in the hope of getting a * straight tip ? ’ 
Is it Recreation to take Miss Guinevere de Cancan, of the Tooral-Looral 

Theatre, to the Derby ? Is it ? ” Here the Irrepressible interrupted the 

speaker with — “Give it up. Ask another.” The Military-looking Gentle- 
man was evidently about to retort somewhat violently, when Mr. Punch 
invited his guests to clink glasses amicably all round. 

“ Good tipple this, Sir,” said a Jolly-looking Young Man. “ But there ’s 
a lot drunk about this time that isn’t. I speak as a Medical Student— or, I 
should say, I sing as one.” And he at once trolled out 


I’m an Overseer. My name is Jobbins, Vestryman, Overseer, 
Chairman of the Assessment Committee in the parish of St. Horse- 
leach-in-the-East, and a member— I may say a very active member 
— of the Conglomerated Board of Works. 

I got my nose into parochial business, and where my nose went 
my body soon followed. I soon mastered the theory and practice of 
parochial politics. I was rewarded by being made a Local Pole- 
Tax Commissioner. From this moment my building transactions 
increased in the most marvellous maimer. I was sent to represent 
my District at the Conglomerated Board of Works. I soon under- 
stood my colleagues, and they understood me; I had many friends 
who bought land, leaseholds, freeholds, shops, and houses. It was 
curious that these plaees were always wanted by the Conglomerated 
Board for Babylonian Improvements. Hot wishing to stand across 
the path of progress, they sold their property to the public, and 
bought other property. The same result followed. They were still 
in the path of progress. 

I should probably have done wisely if I had merely acted as 
looker-on at these transactions, but my charity carried me away. 
The line of the Mammoth Thoroughfare required an opening right 
across a particular street, and the centre of the line was occupied by 
a large old lop-sided house which was in the possession of a fat, 
good-humoured Italian, named Sparghetti, who devoted the base- 
ment to .the manufacture and sale of penny ices. Sparghetti’ s 
stock-in-trade was not imposing. A few glasses, a few lemons, a 
rusty copper, and some cracked marble tables. Even these were not 
his own, but heavily rented from a hungry-looking German who 
dealt in old clothes, fried fish, oranges, money-lending, and cheap 
jewellery, I quietly established myself as Sparghetti’ s patron, 
much to the disgust of the German. I did the house up in a showy 
manner, turned a small wax-work exhibition out of the first-floor, 
filled the rooms with packing-cases and a few boxes of macaroni, 
and put up a substantial crane outside the building. This gave us 
a wholesale look. Some old account-hooks, a small counting-house, 
and other signs of trade prepared us decently for our heavy claim for 
compensation. 

We sent it in, hacked by figures and the testimony of experts, and 
large as it was, we should have got it if it had not been for the 
waspish German and a new local journal called The Moundsditch 
Nettle. The waspish German supplied what he was pleased to call 
“ facts,” and the Nettle served them up with additions and comments. 
I was compelled to support the Nettle , and vote against myself. The 
compensation was reduced to a ridiculous sum, just sufficient to pay 
me for the alteration of the premises, and leaving a balance of about 
ten pounds, which I handed to the now houseless Sparghetti. The 
houseless Sparghetti would have been quite content with this sum, 
if his ear had not been poisoned by the waspish and revengeful 


8 Reasonable Rung. 


. Hither the bowl, let the goblet be 

Though painful Podagra may come 
4 Zj TV from the wine ; 

, J j Though the beaker I quaff, of no matter 

Contains but a semblance of juice of 

These are days unto fun and festivity 

For Christmas (’tis well) comes but 
once in a year. 

Then let us he jolly, ’tis Carnival 
SV/SSpsaSils, time, 

Though sherry shows traces of sulphate 
of lime ; 

Though even the water, so fair in the glass, 

Is charged with some dread deleterious gas. 

We ’ll calmly consume it, and never show fear, 

For Christmas we know comes hut once in the year. 


Let’s fill up the tumbler to / 

lighten our toil, 

Though whiskey too often con- ' p 

tains fusel oil ; ^ f. 

Though rum, which our sailors L 

imbibe, has been said J % 

To he charged with red pepper " (f 

and sugar of lead : V, 

Though Cocculus Indicus lurks 
in the beer— 

We’ll try them, for Christmas 

comes once in a year. ||r f!_ Jfev. „ 

Then join me, good Punch , and 

we ’ll drink to your fame ^ {ft 

In the mixture that ’s honoured V* 
by bearing your name ; \ l 

If, ha/ply, the liquor too deeply ^ 

I can put ourselves down on my ^ , Y^§||j 

long list of cures. 

Here’s your health! We will ^ 
risk indigestible cheer, 

For Christmas, my Punch , comes hut once in the year. 


^97^ 4 / 
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« Ah,’’ said an old Man, in a comer, “ drink ’s different to what 
it we. Everything’s different T . __ ^ . ... a 

“"Who are you, my 'worthy friend? asked Mr* ?unch 9 with a 
-warm tear glistening in Ms sympathetic eye. . ,, 

“ I am the Old Happy Peasant,” answered the Ancient Man. 
«« I ’ye done a lot o’ magazine work in my time, and I ’ve got a little 
story here in my pocket, which I call” — - 

an intern Calf. 



Bead English Christmas weather! Above, a heavy 
grey sky, without a cloud. A pitiless, pelting rain, which 
the keen East wind sweeps across the fields. Below, mud 
thick and grimy. 

Bound about the fire on the Christmas Eye of which my 
tale tells, was a group characteristic of an English village. 
First ana foremost comes mine host. His small eyes, set 
close together, his fiery and infiamed nose, Ms beetle-brows, 
Ms low forehead, his heavy jowl, combined to make Mm a 
regular jolly English sort of landlord, in whose house yon 
would at once feel at home if you had previously been in 
the habit of lodging free of charge at any of Her Majesty’s 
many public buildings. On Ms right sat Clifford Sinn, 
the lawyer who did all the village business. He had been 
struck off the Bolls in London, but at SlusMey, nobody knew 
exactly what this meant, and regarded it as some profes- 
sional distinction. Hear Mm again sat Jack Swaddy, who 
had been a soldier. 

When Jack Swaddy, driven to desperation by the Squire’s 
game-keepers, ran away and « enlisted, the big bells were 
rung, and bonfires were burnt ; to celebrate the delight the 
village felt at sending such a hero forth into the world. 
And whenever it was reported that a British regiment was 
surrounded by fierce and unconquerable enemies, whenever 
it was rumoured that the British army had been decimated 
on the field, and that the survivors had: suffered the most 
hideous tortures, old men, and women, lads and lasses, fell 
on their knees, and devoutly prayed that Jack Swaddy 
might be in the midst of it. He returned after seven years’ 
absence, with his hair cut very short, evidently in the mili- 
tary fasMon, and a military way of lifting Ms feet high from 
the ground, as if, for seven years, he had been trying to go 
up an endless staircase. 

The other inmates of the cosy parlour must be passed 
over quickly. Here sat the Doctor, one of the most famous 
unqualified practitioners in England ; there sat the Parish 
Clerk, half blind and stone deaf; there sat the sporting 
Parmer, who had once run a horse at a suburban meeting, 
and had come home with two black eyes, and no front teeth 
to speak of; there sat the Butcher, who was complacently 
pointed out by the villagers to the few .strangers who ever 
visited SlusMey, as the man who was owed more money 
than the Landlord ; and there, in the corner, sat old G-affex 
Horton. What Gaffer Horton’s age was, no one knew. 
He once stated he was over a hundred, but when his son, 
who was Mmself seventy, proposed to put him in a cart, 
and show him round tne country at so much a head, he 
averred, with tears in Ms eyes, that he was only five-and- 
i&ijrty , t However, all agreed he was very old. 

So,” said mine host, ‘ Christmasisuponus once more like.” 

Aye, sewerly,” replied Swaddy, 1 * they du saay ‘ cooming, 
and so w Christmas but a’ve noticed that Christmas, he 
doee come, whether he will or no.” 


“ Marvellous, it is indeed,” remarked Gaffer Horton, “ he aleays do come 
as Master Swaddy has said. A am an old man, but a remember Christmas 
oomingrivery year that a’ve been born.” 

“ There now, there now, d ’ye hear ? ” said the Butcher ; “was there ever 
the likes of such a memory as thic theer man possesses P He never forgets 
that Christmas comes every year.” 

“And every year the ghost of Lady Mary,” said the Surgeon, “walks 
on the terrace of the Hall.” 

“ Uncommon wet night for her,” sneered Clifford Sinn. 

“But a’m uncommon dray,” replied Swaddy, at which no one laughed, 
for each had meant to say it himself. The hint, however, was taken, and 
the glasses having been replenished with foaming quassia, and log-wood, 
and oil of vitriol, according to taste, mine host recommenced. 

“ Tell us all about the Ghost, Gaffer,” said mine host, for he knew the 
story was long, and required much moistening. 

“Aye, that a will with all pleasure.” 

At this announcement more than half the company left the room, and 
went away not to return. 

“You ma^ see,” commenced the Gaffer, “that a were coming over the 
fields wan naight, five-and-fifty years ago, right adown by what they call 
Stokes End ” 

“ Was you sober ? ” asked the Butcher. 

“ A were,” replied the Gaffer. 

The Butcher sighed as if the interest of the tale as far as he was 
concerned had departed. So he departed Mmself. 

“A were thaat sober, that a didn’t know it were Christmas Eve at all. 
And a sees a light on the terrace o’ the Squaire. And a was mortually 
fraightened. A am but a poor wambling old man, and had a raight to be 
terrified.” 

“But,” broke in Swaddy, “ you wasn’t a wambling old man then, though 
you are now.” 

“A’ve always told tMs story the same way.” 

“ And a ’ve always said that it was wrong in the same way too ; and a’ve 
gone home, and a’m going home now,” and Swaddy with Ms Mgh stepping 
action passed out into the night. 

“ Let Mm bide, let him bide. A were mortually fraightened.” 

“ You ’ve said that before. I can’t stop here all night hearing you saying 
the same thing over and over again,” said Clifford Sinn. “ I am off now,” 
and Clifford Sinn departed. 

“ And a said what prayers a could remember. A shrieked out 4 Amen ! ’ ” 
“ There will be no service here next Sunday,” shouted the Clerk, awoke 
by the familiar sound. And he immediately went home under the impression 
that he had been to church. 

“And the ghosty said to me, ‘Gaffer Horton, Gaffer Horton, there is 
treasure in the field behind the ‘ Jolly Cockchafer.’ ” 

Mine host slipt out noiselessly, and catching up a spade, set to work to 
dig up his field with all the vigour he possessed. 

“ But first of all you must mind Why, where ’s everyone agone to ? 

Why, a do declare they ’ve left a pore wambling old man all by Mmself. TMs 
is what they call manners. In my young days we sat around at Christmas, 

and told each other lies, and believed them ; but naow ” And Gaffer 

Horton drank up what was left in the glasses of the departed, and with 
difficulty sought Ms couch, vehemently, if inarticulately, abusing modern 
Christmas ways and fashions. 

“ "Well, that ’s no end of a Story, that is ! ” cried the Irrepressible. “ Bother your 
old country places in winter ! They ’re a fraud. Look ’ere! Just see what I wrote to 
my pal Charlie. Here y ’are ! ” And forthwith the Irrepressible read out 

Christmas tn tty Country 

Dear Charlie, 

I ’ve just done the right truly rural. I don’t call it life for my part. 
Why, a ’ouseleek atop of a bam sees as much of the rorty and smart. 

Uncle Bowpot, the fiorist, lives here. Sech a rummy old image he is. 

H oak’s Ark ain’t apatchonMm, Charlie, for primness and straightness of phiz. 

I ’m not nnts on flowers myself, thongh a smart buttonholder ’s not bad 
When a feller means doing the heavy. Camellers is most to my fad. 

A red ’un with maiden ’air trimmings is what I consider 0. K. 

Suits my style and complexion, yer know, so I runs to it once in a way. 

HowPlo, — that’s Miss Bowpot, rum gal, she’s my cousin — considers ’em flash. 
Queer people, these rustics, my pippin, no notion of cutting a dash. 

Flo somehow don’t cotton to me, wMoh is odd, and I can’t make it out, 

For, you know, I am mostly all there when a petticoat ’s frisking about. 

Bin ’oliday-making of course, up to what I suppose they call sprees. 

Took me pond-skating. Slow ! — and I tumbled and busted my bags at 
the knees. 

With a parson top boss of the bizness, no rushes, no lushes, no larks, 

It was more like an open-air meetin’ than fun like we ’aye in the parks. 

Then church-decorating ! Mv winky l they had me at that High old game ! 
Stickin^hollsr and green-stuff on pillars. Why blowed if they didn’t cry 

WhenI dropped a mild D. ’cos the leaves pricked my fingers, and one of the girls ! 
Looked as stiff as a saint out in stone when I wentured to twiddle her curls. 
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Then, at night we went tootling and twang- 
ling for miles in the snow— called it W aits. 
Snng carols and that sort of rot ; and Flo 
piped like a bird, said Jack Bates. 

Her fingers and nose were all right, thongh 
I hadn’t no feeling in mine, 

And they Inshed ns on— what do yon think 
now? — ’ot coffee and spiced eldeT wine ! 


?!iil 
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Slip ’Arrt. 

I was ont of it, jolly clean out of it. 
Offered to tip ’em a song, 

“La-di-da? or “ O, isn’t it Spicy? but bless 
yer ! they thought ’em too strong, 

And when! jest whispered to Jack, “This is 
raythertHn gruel,” he took me 

Up short with a fierce sort of stare, jest as 
though he’d a liked to ’ave shook me. 

When Christmas night come I did fancy 
they’d let go the painter a mite. 

’Ad a party and ’ung up the mizzletoe. 
“ Now then,” thinks I, “I am right. 

Won’t I take the shine out o’ the chaw- 
bacons ? ’ ’ Togged myself up in my best, 

And there wasn’t a chap in the room so 
good-looking or nobbily drest. 

My weskit and trimmings was killing, my 
gloves was the cheese, and no kid; 

And it dumfogged me why they should 
snigger and widen their eyes as they did. 

Oh, Joskins ain’t gentlemen, bless yon! 
But Flo looked so pootyin pink. 

That I told ’er Kate Yau&han wasn’t in it, 
and tipped her my haff ablest wink. 

She stared ; but took hold of my arm, and 
her dancing was really A 1, 

Not half enough fling in it, though ; so says 
I, “ Let’s go in for some fun.” 

Ana I carted ’er round, a rare breather, a 
taste of my werry best form ; 

And when we pulled up she looked proper, so 
panting, and sparkling, and warm. 



Fact is I was far too good form for ’em ; none of ’em np to my pace, 

And your Cads always do git the needle as soon as they’re out of the race. 

The mizzletoe game I cnt clean. Well, I did condescend to try Flo, 

Bnt that blessed Jack Bates — clumsy down — got ’is foot in the way, don’t you know, 
And I came sech a doose of a cropper, it quite put my nose ont of model, 

So I says, “ Oh ! this isn’t quite good enough. Tip me my * dip,’ and /’ll toddle.” 

My dignerty dashed ’em a hit. Bnt they kep it np late all the same, 

And yon ’d think, from the shindy they raised, they were ’avin’ a proper old game. 

But the rural ’s a fizzle, dear boy. ’Twas the Guv’nor’s idea I might marry 
Miss Flo, and bag Uncle B.’s shiners ! Not me ! Or my name isn’t 9 Awr y* 

u Here ’s another ! ” barked Toby, dragging in somebody by the collar of his rough ulster. 

Placed before the fire, and plied with punch, the New Arrival thawed instantly. There was a remark- 
able twinkle in his eye as he drew forth from one pocket a quaint, old-fashioned clay pipe of the Charles 
the Second period, and from another a roll of paper. 

“ A manuscript, of course,” observed Mr, Lunch, placidly. He was becoming accustomed to them. 

et No, my dear old friend,” replied the Newly-found One. Bnt, before he could utter another word, 
Mr* Lunch had seized him by the hands and was shaking them heartily. 

“A manuscript ! ” exclaimed Mr m Lunch, beaming, “ of course not! It ’s a picture ! Is it one of Our 
Leople ? ” 

‘“No,” answered the Artist, winking confidentially as he filled his pipe, “ it only illustrates an event in 
the generally unromantic life of poor old Stodge, which, as it had better have a title, I will call ” 

€ f)t grtfefs £> totp . 

When Stodge was younger than he is now, he was entirely dependent on his Aunt. If he 
did anything contrary to her wishes, she wouldn’t leave him a farthing. Stodge fell in love. 
Aunt didn’t approve. Stodge determined to marry without her knowledge. As a young man he 
had an enormous heard, black as a coal. He started by the night-train to visit his intended. 



Catching Him Tripping. 

Then I tipped ’em a song, a top-row one, 
oh trust me ! “ Ah, where are we now f ” 
Thinks I, But the Joskins were jealous; the 
girls didn’t twig it, somehow ; 

And I couldn’t fix Flo for a waltz, and the 
mizzletoe bizness fell fiat. 

And though they seemed jolly as sand-hoys, 
I somehow dropt ont arter that, 

Flo danced with Jack Bates all the even- 
ing,— no manners in rustios, dear boy, — 
And songs of the wishy-wash horder was 
what they seemed most to enjoy. 


To his horror, he saw his Aunt enter the carriage. # Always an ingenious and ready-witted 
man. Stodge had turned Ms beard up right over Ms face, crammed down Ms hat, and fixed it 
so that only Ms nose and eyes were visible. When she saw Mm, the Old Lady, who was of 
Northern extraction and slightly superstitions, thought it must be Auld Clootie himself, gave 
a shriek, and fainted. 

On coining to herself and the next station, she saw her nephew— undisguised of course — 
leaning over her, and reviving her with a welcome flask. In burning accents he told her how 
he had dashed into the carriage at the risk of Ms life, had grappled with a masked villain, 
just as he was in the combined acts of robbing and murdering her all at once, had pitched 
him out of the carriage and saved her life. Imagine the old Lady’s gratitude ! She con- 
sented to the marriage, and Stodge is now a rich man, amusing himself by painting bad 
pictures, and giving good dinners. He gets praised for both by those who frequently come i 
to the latter. 

Scarcely had the Artist resumed his seat, ere Toby dashed in. “ What is it now ? ” asked Mr. Lmch. 
"Please, Master,” replied the intruder promptly, “it’s a Policeman, outside in the snow, who has been 
trying to induce me to steal a leg of mutton from the larder. He wants to yet up a case,” 

“ Push him over the precipice,” said Mr. Lunch , severely. 

“ Yes, by all means,” chimed in the Detective. Toby went out to see the order and the offender duly 
executed. 

“ Another glass, Gentlemen ! You won’t go home till morning ! ” cried Mr. Lunch , as heartily as ever. 

"Not till morning?” exclaimed the Military-looking Gentleman, “then here’s my manuscript”— 
and at once he began 
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Cbe Cale of tbe ^>pm'al 
Comsponimtt 

I am a Special Correspondent. “ Away 
to Turkey ! ” was the order from my Editor 
in Fleet Street. “ More whenyou get there.” 
I immediately obeyed. 

I received my instructions by wire, 
which I carry with me. I lunched with 
the Sultan. As Paddi Sham he talks 



A Thbee-Shooter. 

Irish with his intimates. He talked Irish 
to me. 

“Bedad Sorr,” said he, “how will I 
help you at all, at all ? ” 

I answered that was his business, and 
not mine. I told him that he would be 
| amply paid for it, and produced a roll of 
£20,000 notes. The eyes of the greedy 





tw] 


m 

ml//. 


“ Bedad ! Hurroo ! ” at last he exclaimed. “ What ’ll you give for a joke about Greek 

craft in Turkish waters ? ” . , „ , , _ -. ^ , 

“ Won’t do ! ” I replied ; and hurried of at once to Berlin. Bismarck was only too glad 
to have my company. He began a long rigmarole about what he caUed_his policy. 

“ Stop that nonsense,” I cried somewhat sharply. “ I have more serious matters to think 
of. Give me one of your clever epigrams to take back to England. Quick I 

Bismarck smoked a pound of tobacco, and tossed of a gallon of beer. Having done this, 
he broke out into peals of laughter. 

“ I have the very thing for you ! ” he cried. “ The very thing I and all out of my own 
head.” Then as I took out my note-hook he dictated, “ When is a door not a door ? When 
itisa-jarl” I jumped up furiously. 

The Prince’s mirth on seeing this was immediately changed into alarm. 

“ I meant no harm, indeed I didn’t,” he whimpered. “ I own 
it is wo^mine. I haven’t got one by me. I ’ve only made one about 
‘ Blood and Iron.’ The ‘Door a-jar ’ was given to me by Lord 
Beaconsfield, who declared that the joke was one of his own ! ” A 
Disgusted at having wasted my time on such a fool’s errand, — J - 
I started for St. Petersburg. ' 

“I am really delighted to have your company,” observed the g_~«f 
Czar, as we blew up together with a chandelier through the roof 
of the Winter Palace. “Don’t be alarmed! We shall come Vm\f\ 

down by-and-hy. We are only on the top of an explosion contrived UmA " 

by the Nihilists. I ascend in this manner about a dozen times a 
day, like a captive balloon, and find the fresh air up above simply 
delightful.” I explained to his Majesty what I wanted. _ 

The Autocrat of all the E-ussias suggested that he could give a Line op Wheel. 
me a local joke about the Livadia on the Neva, “Neva too late,” 

&c. I informed him that it had been done before. After that — hut 

Here the Special suddenly stopped, looked at his watch, and exclaiming ** Six o’clock ! Must be off ! 
Special business ! A Merry Christmas ! ” he seized a bicycle, and placmg it dexterously on one of the 
telegraph wires that were now fast appearing through, the thawing snow, using this narrow path as a 
road, he disappeared in the distance ! 

“ Six! ” exclaimed everybody. The sun, rising early on the Heights of Imagination, was beaming 
with red-faced joviality. And what a change outside the House! Why, the sun himself was hardly 
wanted, so thoroughly had the warmth of Mr. Punch's reception melted ,the snow all round, leaving, how- 
ever, a good layer ot it, clear, crisp, and glittering, wherever, at Christmas-time, any decently- minded and 
poetically-inspired snow ought to be. 

Everyone felt the better for the nicht wi’ Punch, even Postlethwaite, who sighed, and said it had 
been 4 ‘ Consummate ! ” and “ Utter ! ” 

Round Robins were singing carols on Christmas-trees, the bells were ringing in the Children’s Festival, 
as all waved adieux to Mr. Punch , who, standing at his door, with Toby the Faithful by his side, cheerily 
shouted — and his wish was echoed and re-echoed all over the world 


Rizzy-ness. 

Turk absolutely glistened at the sight of 
so much wealth, and he looked round to see 
if there were any Pashas within hail, so 
that he might give them orders for my 
immediate murder. 

“No you don’t!” I observed, drawing 
out three revolvers. I held one in each 
hand, and carried the other in my mouth* 




Zed,: 















Going por the Rise. 

It was [a habit I contracted amongst the 
Zulus. 

The Sultan apologised for his gaucherie , 
and wept upon my shoulder, explaining 
that as a child he had been perfectly 
gmkless, but ' that advancing years had 
TOhed what had once been a really beauti- 
ful character. 


Fears had. ^ ■ , v r 

ly beauti- Bless you, my Children I ?Go it while’Jyou ’re young ! A merry Christmas 
to you, one and all ! ” 

dot* net hold himiilf bound to ueknouiUdgj, return, er pay for Contribution*, In ne can can that be returned unUet eocompanud ty 0 
etompedund directed metlope. CopiuetouldUkept. 
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ROUND ABOUT TOWN. 

The Stock Exchange . 

0 many “Dulcigno Seventy - per - 

1 Cents ” had "been left me by an aged 

^ jS© female relative, that I wanted to hear 

I J jCTi'u ' V J&lM “something to their advantage.” I 

j i \\§3f ' ! l^ Lr T called upon a stock-broking friend in 
j | consequence. He did not seem greatly 

impressed with the value of the securi- 
ties. Yes, they certainly had paid 

i seventy per cent. — but only for three 
( ^ months. For many years, they had 

t' ' yielded nothing at all' in the shape of 

interest. Under these circumstances, 
they weTe not quite so much respected 
as ^ ons °i s * For the rest, they had been 
issued at 40, and were now at some- 
v thing rather under 4£. 

ft ' ><% ' From this, it appeared, they had 
fallen rather considerably. 

JiS ^ “ But,” said my stock -broking 

friend, speaking of the Bonds as if 
they had been a confirmed invalid in the last stage of a rapid decline. 
“ They may he a little better this morning. At any rate, I will go 
over to the House and see.” 

He left me in a small office. There were maps upon the walls, of 
half finished railways and projected gold mines. A blue paper, 
giving the latest “odds”— I should say “prices” — was hanging 
over the mantelpiece, above a bottle ox water, flanked by 
a couple of tumblers. I sat down and waited. Suddenly I became 
conscious of a noise, that sounded like the ticking of the clock in the 
tower of the Houses of Parliament — exaggerated. Only it was in- 
termittent, like the pulse of a giant suffering from indigestion. It 
stopped abruptly — then it began again. I traced the sounds, and 
found that they proceeded from a little instrument, from which was 
issuing by starts and jerks, a long paper tape. On the tape was 
printed a number of city quotations. The paper seemed to exercise 
a strange influence npon me. I was fascinated. It assumed all sorts 
of uncouth shapes. How it rolled about like a serpent, now it 
enfolded me in its coils, now it fell in fanciful festoons from the 
ceiling. It was quite a relief to me, when my stock-broking friend 
returned. His manner, however, was strange. He was no longer 
cool and collected, hut very excited. 

| “I can see in yonr face,” he cried, “that yon want to know the 
! mysteries of Capel Court; 'Well, we have been hoys together, and 
yonr inmost wishes shall he gratified ! I am running a dreadful 
risk ! If I am discovered, a lingering death in the dreadful dungeons 
under the House, will be my portion ! But no matter — come ! Under 
my sheltering guidance, yon shall beard the wily stock- broker in his 
very den! You wear the garb of one who seems to have just 
quitted a hand-box ! In such a costume, you are likely to escape 
observation I Once more then— come ! ” 

Thus earnestly addressed, I could hut accept^ his invitation. We 
walked down an alley, and passed through a pair of swinging doors, 
to meet a beadle. But the liveried guardian was no bar to our 
progress. We left another pair of swinging doors behind us, and 
were in the House itself. 

It was an enormous room. White walls hare of ornament. Here 
and there a desk at which sat the dealers in Government Stock, and 
other high class securities. A clock 

and lots of notice boards. In the A \u filj l ( ytt 
centre a rostrum out of which ap- \ ! > jvj dj' j 

pearedand disappeared like a figure ill 

in a Punch and Judy Show, an at- 1 
tendant wearing a gold-banded hat. ■ '/jOCltgg? 

In other parts of the building more ' A-l ^ 

Punch and Judy figures of a similar : ] W 

character. Occasionally the puppets, Urn {' §p|5 

1 mean the officials, jumped up like sv 81 
Jacks in the Box, and shouted out a J :/J 

name, I could not help fancying that ,|4|i y/ 

they must have taken lessons in elo- v, JEi \\ 

cution from the doorkeeper of Lloyds. !’•' # ">) 

“Beadles ?” I asked in a whisper. Saf iiJOTT M -N> 
“Ho, — Waiters !” replied my friend (tl jjSfll] ;ila j ,Jffi j Cjy 

in the same tope. He took out a small ‘ ^ 

book with a red binding and hurried .. 

away. Before leaving, however, he 
mumbled, “Ho strangers admitted „ „ _ 

here. So be eareM and. dissemble to Entsbins Stock Exchange. 
the best of your ability.” 


Entering Stoox Exchange. 


I did dissemble. I placed my hands in my pockets, and hearing 
that the officials were Waiters I tried to look hungry. I expected 
every moment to see them spring up from their recesses with plates 


of luscious viands. But so far as I could see, their connection with 
the kitchen, was as remote as possible. 

Then I turned my attention to the members. I found on all sides 
spick and span Gentlemen conversing at the top of their voices. 
How and then they adopted a lower tone. When this happened they 
laughed with glee. W" ere these confidential utterances connected 
with gigantic speculations? I was full of respectful amazement. 
Here was I in the very centre of commercial enterprise ! The *pick 
and span Gentlemen before me represented the Capital of the World ! 
It was a very great thought indeed ! At first I was afraid to mix 
! amongst them. But soon my curiosity conquered my timidity, and 
j I ventured to mingle with the “leviathans of commerce” while they 
| werp engaged in their gigantic operations. 

Why, what was this ? The Leviathans — some of them Levi- 
Hathans — were at play ! ! Quips, cranks, and quiddities ! Business 
now and then in a light and airy manner, but fun first and foremost. 
Why the whole place was redolent of mad ways! There was 
scarcely a member who was not what may be called “ an amusing 
rattle!” Such stories! Such sparklers! Such quaint anecdotes! 
Who were these humorists of the East, these farceurs of the City ? 

A fresh surprise ! Instead of stock-brokers some of the members 
were warriors! Here was a “Captain,” there a “ Field Marshal,” 
and, yonder a “ Count.” And now I drifted into a land of riddles. 
What was that about “ cynical CP” Who was “ Doughy ? ” And 
why such frequent, albeit complimentary, allusions to “ the Ancient 
Lubricator ? ” And where was “ the Hat,” and what was he doing ? 
And, lastly, what could possibly be meant by “Ugly Mug” and 
“ the Missing Link ? ” I was perplexed beyond measure, when sud- 
denly there was a dead silence. Quotations and quips ceased in a 
moment, and the stillness was positively painful. The Chief Waiter 
(looking now like a Jack-in- the-Box who had taken up the profes- 
sion of an, auctioneer), suddenly rose'from his rostrum. Heavens! 
had my dissembling been ineffectual, and was I now about to be 
publicly denounced as a traitor in the camp ? In a state of suspended 
animation 1 listened for that Waiter’s voice. He knocked three 
times on a desk before him, as if something were “ Going, going, 
gone ! ” The something went I It was the eredit of somebody de- 
parting for ever ! At all events, it did not personally concern me, 
A melancholy pause, and then once more, “ Vive la bagatelle J” 

“The most dramatic thing I have ever seen!” I observed to a 
Gentleman standing near me. 

The Gentleman looked at me sharply, ( V ,» j ^ <- . 

noticed that I had no red hook under ‘ s ' ' 

my arm, and shouted “ Fourteen (J J 
hundred ! ” JgjBr - , if '■> ; 

In a moment I was surrounded. The * 
amusing rattles treated me with the j 
utmost politeness. And yet somehow J 
I lost my hat ! Profuse apologies were ^/-_ v 
tendered to me ; and yet I began to T**— * 

think it better to get towards the door! 1 i . 

I was implored to stay : and yet I think { # 1 

I must have been pushed by some one 1 *' ; ■ 

from behind ! But in compensation 

coppers were thrown at my feet, and J'J 

the “fun” became fast and furious! q ji [li'1 

All of a sudden it dawned upon me m '} V) 

that I was the centre of a ring of = 

scoffers! The Waiters rushed towards -=s? a — 

me, and ~ ^ * Leaving Stocx Exchange. 

“ Hallo ! ” shouted my stock-broker 
friend, re-entering his office, “you must have been asleep ! What 
a row you have been making ! ” 

“ Where ami?” I gasped out. 4 * Am I safe ? ” 

“Well, not to sell Dulcigno Seventies. They are rather fiat this 
morning — down to one-and-a-quarter ! ” 

Waiving away the notion of a deal in Dulcignos, I hurriedly 
related my adventures, 

“ A dream, my good fellow,” said my friend. “ Hot a bit like 
the Stock Exchange. Ask any Member of the House, and he will 
tell you so!” , 

Ho doubt he was right. Still the dream seemed so real, that my 
system suffered a severe shock. I visited my doctor, and was ordered 
change of air. Result— a run into the country. Consequently no 
more “ Rounding About Town ”— for the present I 

“Ready-Money Haughtyboy I ” — The new rules for the better 
regulation of gambling, adopted by certain West-End Clubs, m »v. 
be described- as “The Ready Money System; or, Paying over the 
Counters.” 

A Cracker Jtov-Boar .— In recognition of Mr. Tom Smith's services 
in the cause of Christinas Art, Mr. Punch has created him Duke of 
St. Albums, and decorated him with an entirely new clasp. 
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SQUIB CRACKER MOTTOES. 


PUNCH’S FANCY 


PORTRAITS.—No. 13. 


For the lord Mayor, 

Prophetic Laureate ! here ’s none 
other than 

(Me) “ Arthur like a modem 
Gentleman.” 

Not at the Table Round of British 
fable. 

But at a— how much better!— 
Guildhall table. 

The King:, perchance, might shine 
where war-bolts hurtle, 

But who ’d not back the Aider- 
man— at turtle ? 

To the Pendragon then knights 
drained a flagon, 

To-day the Pen is set against the 
Dragon. 

Were modem hero more admired 
the more he ate. 

Guildhall might lend an epic to 
the Laureate ! 

For Mudford, 

’Tis hard for thee fit motto to 
discover : 

Stop ! Here J s one — “ My (Mud) 
Salad days are over.” 


A Reason for the Season. 

By a Christymas Minstrel . 

u Massa Johnson, can yon tell 
me why de Griffin were placed in 
Fleet Street P” 

“ Ho, Mr. Bones, I can not.” 

“ It am placed dere to amuse 
de Childs.” 

IChorus Gentlemen , as be- 
fore, “ Keep in de middle 
ob de road” 



LfiON (OK NAPO-) LfiOE GAMBETTA ? 
“ That is the Question,” 


GOVERNMENT AT ONE 

HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
MILLIONS A YEAR. 

A revolution has been allowed 
to grow and consolidate itself in 
Ireland. The Ministers have all 
gone to their country seats for 
Christmas. A rebellion, which 
promises to be successful, has 
broken out in Natal, where it has 
long been expected. On inquiry 
at the Colonial Office, we were 
told that the Earl of Ejaoberley 
was in Norfolk, and Mr. Grant 
Duff addressing his constituents 
at Elgin. On inquiry at the 
War Office, we were told that 
Mr.^CBXLDERS had gone to York- 
shire, and Lord Mobley had gone 
to Devonshire, while the Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary was also 
away. 

It was some comfort to know 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was hanging about. If Punch 
belonged to the vitriolic order 
of journalists, he would suggest 
that the Earl of Gingerly, Mr. 
Grant Duffer, Mr. Childish, 
and the others, should either 
work or resign. 


The Pot and the Kettle. 

Gajoetta and Rochfort are 
each on their mettle, 

And when one throws mud it is 
straightway flung hack ; 

While to France it must seem like 
the pot and the kettle, 

And both in the end may turn 
out very black. 


HOME FOR, THE HOLIDAYS. 

Mr dear Young Friends, 

You are now happily assembled at home, after the scholastic 
exertions of the last half year, and I, as your Mentor and best friend, 
think it only right that I should give you a few hints, whereby yon 
can make home conscious of your arrival, and even more conscious of 
your departure about the eighteenth of next month. 

You will first_ of all naturally wish to visit all the pantomimes, 
which, considering that this year only Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
the Surrey, the _ Grecian, the Imperial, and the Britannia Theatres 
present pantomimes, is so modest a request, that the sternest parents 
will not fail to comply with it. For this kindness on the part of your 
parents* it is your duty to show them some generosity in return. 
They will very likely lose the enjoyment of their dinners by dining 
at an abnormal hour, will venture out in the cold of the nights, which 
is so injurious to elderly people, will sit through an entertainment, 
which, though sport to you, is very dreary to them, and will under- 
go all this martyrdom for your sakes. Nay, even they will go so far 
as to give up their precious afternoons in order to accompany you to 
what are known as morning performances. Do not allow this! 
Think with pride and gratitude on all of what your parents have 
done for yon, and in return do them. Say kindly, hut firmly, when 
they propose to take you to the theatre, “ Our dear Mother and 
Father, we cannot allow it. You shall not be martyred for our sakes. 
Enjoy your dinner. Dine at eight o’clock as usual. Linger over 
your cigarette and coffee afterwards. Don’t lose your afternoons. 
Pay calls, have five o’clock tea, buy presents for your offspring, but 
don’t let your unselfishness make you miserable. Let us go to the 
theatres by ourselves, give us sufficient money to dine at the Grand, 
or the Holbom Restaurant at our own time, and if we are not home 
JgT % three in. the morning, don’t he uneasy, for we shall have 
tne latchkey. 7 This depriving yourselves of your parents’ society, 
will indeed make them proud of you. 

Next you will want to give a party. Now your parents will 

1 doubtless ask your friends to come at seven and go away at ten. 
How are your parents or your friends’ parents to get their evening’s 
amusementwith such a state of things ? No ! Take all trouble off 
your Parents handstand send ont the invitations yourselves. Aalr 
no one before ten. You cannot too early learn the rules of Society. 


Insist upon a good supper. Have nothing to do whatever with 
negus or lemonade, such drinks being most noxious to the system. 
All doctors agree that dry champagne and very old Scotch whiskey 
are the only two refreshments that can be taken with impunity. In 
these days of progress, a cigarette after supper will be highly 
relished by both your male ana female guests. 

I have now given yon directions for your behaviour for the two 
chief events of the holidays you are enjoying, I would otherwise 
call your attention to the facts that continual practice is necessary 
before sliding down the banisters can he considered a graceful 
feat of gymnastics; that snow-hailing is a fine athletic exercise, 
strengthening the muscles, and steadying the eye ; that only molly- 
coddles of the most degraded type fear to venture on the ice before 
it is really safe ; that the sedentary dulness of your servants’ lives 
will be agreeably diversified by perpetually ringing the hells all 
over the house ; that as minors yon are not answerable for any debts 
you may contract, and that therefore yon have now an opportunity 
of enriching your bedrooms with rare engravings from old Masters, 
Queen Anne furniture, and costly tapestry, which may never occur 
again; that to throw brightness and cheeriness into the prosaic 
existence of your parents, yon should never omit to pass their 
studies or boudoirs without waiting outside the door to sing a verse 
of “ Kicking Jemima Down- Stairs” or “ Grandmother’s out on the 
Booze” to learn which ditties you should, on your off-nights, attend 
the music-halls; that your parents’ friends are not necessarily 
yours, so that some you should treat with distant politeness, others 
ignore altogether, and to others show your marked disgust and con- 
tempt ; and that, finally, your parents are in all probability not the 
very intelligent, extraordinary people they would have you believe 
them to be, but mere commonplace, humdrum, jogtrot, mediocre 
sort of folks, and to be told as much. 

Attend to these directions, my dear young friends, and during the 
holidays you will make home vivacious, and your absence long felt. 

Yours, holiday-makingly, 

immeR' 


" Hop Bitters.”— The people who pay for this advertisement in 
every paper in the' kingdom are giving good advice to the public. It 
is as wise to hop biters, as it is to skip troubles, and jump difficulties. 
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LOWEST THAMES STREET. 

The Seldom-at-Home Secretary has at last caused an inquiry to" be made respecting 

• n « * 1 1 1 _n i 1 - _J3S 1 J -1 J 


come laden with the same fish for eleven consecutive days, and being unable to unload, the 
food was at last condemned \ and still the United Fishmongers thought that Billin gsgate, and 
everything connected with it, were thoroughly perfect. ^ It was proved in^ evidence that six 
honored tons of solid food a year, or over half a million of fish in nine months, were 
destroyed in consequence of the want of market accommodation^ and stall the United fish- 
mongers thought that Billingsgate, and everything connected with it, were simply perfect. 
If the thousands of hungry, ill-fed, half-fed, ana starving dwellers at the East-End of 


London could have been examined by the 
Seldom-at-Home Secretary’s representative, 
this monotonous song of praise might have 
been a little varied. It was proved in 
evidence that nearly seven-eighths of all 
the fish that came to London was brought 
by railway, and might be sold to con- 
sumers without being forced through a 
small, antiquated, and ill-placed market, 
and still the United Fishmongers thought 
that Billingsgate, and everything con- 
nected with it, were absolutely perfect. 
One enthusiast told his fellow-fishmongers 
that seven centuries were looking down 
upon them, and that London had better 
sink (he might have put the “t” in this 
word) than that the Corporation should do 
away with such a glorious Institution as 
Billingsgate Market. It remains to he seen 
whether the Seldom-at-Home Secretary 
and his advisers will take the same rosy 
view of Lowest Thames Street and its 
gigantic nuisance. 

Deg. 23rd, 1880. 

“ Dr. Andrew Clark turned round and ob- 
served in a low voice to her doctor, 4 Moritura 
This mournful scientific verdict was too soon 
fulfilled, and the gifted Authoress passed away 
shortly afterwards in a state of continued uncon- 
sciousness and without any pain.” — Telegraph . 

Breaking upon the music of our cheer 
Came the deep tolling of the passing bell. 
Ah I “Moritura!” Then— the last sad 
knell— 

And Death had claimed her with the dying 
year. 

BAILIE HICOL JAB VIE SPEAKS. 

t£ The Editor of the Marseillaise announces that 
Glasgow — * the largest Scotch town/ as he tells his 
readers— is almost the exact copy, on a smaller 
scale of Paris .” — The Scotsman. 

Donald ! Donald ! Tell me, gude mon, did 
ye keu in a’ your days, 

Siccau awfu’ story Pvat preuts in yonder 
Marseillaise ; 

Mon ! He daurs to tell the public, oh, the 
feckless rantin’ loon, 

That there’s naething so like Paris as our 
dear auld Glasgie toun. 

Has he seen the braw Saut Market that the 
creetur daurs to say, 

That our hooses much resemble those in Bue 
St. Honore ; 

Says he that our graceless cummers chatter 
like the girls o’ France, 

Aiblins next he’ll sweer the Sawbath is 
devoted to the dance. 

Well, we ’ll leave him to his hosenet wi’ a 
. mind that ’s in the mirk, 

Keep a calm sough at such 'pliskies here 
beside St. Enoch’s kirk : 

They puir puddock-eaters surely, must be 
in an awfu’ state : 

Felix Pxat— ay, a pyet — only gabbles at 
that rate I 


(Squib Cracker Motto. 

For Ireland. 

The rose is red, the thistle blue, 

The shamrock ’s green— and so axe you, 
Dear Erin, if you trust Parnell. - 
Patience, and all will yet be well. 


Land Measurement.— An Irish League 
-Any il-league-al lengths. 
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AN OLD OFFENDER AND A NEW TRIAL. 

The Alhambra "began it — with Mefistofele IT.— the “Second” pro- 
bably refers to the part he takes in the duel— which is a muddley 
medley of tragic, comic, and burlesque materials. Vivacious Miss 
Sr. Quenten plays Mefistofele, and if continual pointless posturing 




u When first I saw sweet Peggy ” conducted by Coster. 

and perpetual motion could make the part successful, then this 
lady would have achieved her object within the first half-hour. 

Miss Constancy Losebt sings at her best, and puts as much acting 
as there is scope for into the part of Marguerite, Miss Hose Bell, 
as Siebel , always si beau as a yonng man, reappeared on the scene 
of her former triumphs. Mr. Lionel Brough’s acrobatic convulsions 

as the dying Valentine were 
funny. 

* The Brocken Bevels are 
fairly effective, hut nothing 
great, that is, for the Al- 
hambra, which we feel in 
this instance has brocken 
with its old traditions. 

The music, well executed 
as it always is under the 
direction of M. Jacobi, 
seemed to lack “go” and 
sparkle. Mr. Leslie, as 
Old Faust , gave an imita- 
tion of a parrot which was 
rapturously encored. He 
did iff “like a bird ! ” The 
piece as produced on the 
hrst night, is far too long, 
and requires what our Artist 
has given it — some good Cuts. 

After the verdict on Mefistofele , we move for A New Trial \ which, 
though not exactly a rollicking Christmas piece, we do most heartily 
advise all playgoers, capable of appreciating true Dramatic art, to 
see, as it is now being represented at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
It is some time since we 
have witnessed so care- 
fully studied and so 
artistically finished a 
performance as that of 
Mr. Charles Coghlan, 
in the part of Corrado, 

— and the same may be 
said with equal truth of 
the Abbe played by Mr. 

Flockton, of Dr. Pal- 
mitri played by Mr. 

James Fernandez— ad- 
mirably “made up,” — of 
the Agata of Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, and of Miss 
Amy Roselle, who has 
no easy task in the hope- 
lessly anti - sympathetic 
part of ^ Rosalia. Nor 
must Miss Sothern be 
omitted, who deserves 


Solo by the Lion-el Comique. 



“ Keep Father opp \ ** 


neat praise for her interpretation, of Annetta, the yonng girl of 
fourteen, who, with, one false note or anything like an exaggeration 
rid^uhms? ^ aYe reB ^ ere ^ the strongest situations supremely 

While highly commending the acting, we are hound to* condemn 



lOQil 

Dr. Palmieri and Rosalia. 

{Latest Addition to the Chamber of 
JBCorrors.) 


the glaringly false sentiment and atrociously repulsive character of 
the play. What is the story ? An impulsive, passionate, young 
Calabrian artist loves and elopes with a young Calabrian girl of 
seventeen. Her relations are furious, and her brother, while 
attempting to abduct her from her lawful husband, is^ stabbed 
by the latter who is defending the inviolable sanctity of his hearth 
and home. For this he is condemned for life to the galleys— the 
extenuating circumstances of having simply got rid of an objection- 
able brother-in-law not being taken into consideration. The wife 
and child are left alone in the 
world — her family, by the wav, 
must have been as wretchedly 
poor as they were snobbishly proud 
— and are offered shelter by a 
highly respectable young Doctor 
who happens to have quite recently 
become a widower in want of what 
he coolly terms “ consolation.” The 
•wife lives under his roof as gover- 
ness to her own child, who is 
brought up in the belief that Dr. 

Palmieri is her father. 

After thirteen years, Corrado 
the Convict — a good melodramatic 
and transpontine title by the way, 
of which we here make a present 
to Mr. Coghlan, “ no rights re- 
served ” — turns up and claims, 
naturally enough, his wife and 
child. He has suffered for his 
crime, is sincerely penitent, and, 
but for some pardonable eccentri- 
cities of manner, is altogether a 
far more amiable, and interesting person than Doctor Palmieri , who, 
with his peculiar views of marriage, regards the escaped convict as 
an unmitigated nuisance. 

Though Rosalia momentarily redeems her character by offering at 
the last to accompany her husband wherever he chooses to take her, 
yet she makes it evident that, in spite of her hypocritical assertion 
to the contrary, she no longer has the slightest affection for the man 
to whom she had given her first and best love, Who for her sake 
alone had committed the crime for which he has so fully atoned, 
and who, impelled by overmastering love' for her and his child, has 
risked death itself to throw himself at her feet, and clasp his daughter 
in his arms. She coolly allows that she has become very fond of the 
Doctor ; and argues that a convict-father would only frighten their 
daughter into fits— which is highly probable, but easily obviated — 
and gives Corrado to understand that, in a general way, he is an 
Obstructionist. The Doctor explains 
the case to him in a cold, calculating 
way, his own child informs him that 
she will be happier when he’s gone, 
and so the poor man sees nothing for 
it hut to return to prison,— he is too 
honest to think of trying brigandage, 

— or to poison himself With the contents 
of a fiask, which, “unbeknown” to the 
gaolers, he has carried about with him 
for thirteen years ! He tells his child, 
to pray for him, while he tosses off the 
“ fine old crusted ” poison, and then fie 
dies in the presence of his wife (shed- 
ding crocodile’s tears) and the Doctor 
(not even attempting a remedy), who 
must be secretly chuckling over it as a 
really “very happy release.” Nothing 
but first-rate acting could carry such 
a piece,— and this it has got. 

And now let ns suggest that at 
Christmas - time, just to make things 
pleasant all round, Mr. Coghlan should 
add a Fifth Act, on the following 
lines : — 



“ Abb£s Thought ! ” 
{A Study in Black.) 


Curtain rises, and discovers Dr. Palmieri, with Rosalia and 
Annetta dressed for travelling. 

Dr. P. Bradshado’s Guido says 10*45 in correspondence with 
the heat for Marseilles. But being generally a sceptic, I do not 
believe in Bradshadd’s Guido . 

Annetta [joyfully). Oh! what fun I ’Will Corrado always be 
my Papa now ? 

Rosalia [slightly blushing). Yes, dear. 

Abbi [entering). Here is a passport which I promised your 
husband in the Second Act, when, however, he wouldn’t avail 
himself of the offer. But now I have had it made out for him- 
self and family in the name of “ Smith & Co., Leicester Square, 
London,” and there will be no difficulty. 
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Rosalia, Excellent ! {To Doctor .) And as to Ms dis- 
guise ? 

Dr, P. I have lent him a tourist’s suit. See ! 

Enter Corrado the Convict, disguised as abovementioned . 

Corrado. I am all right. The antidote was first-rate. 
Cured in an instant ! I won’t go into details. ^ 

[Shakes hands with Doctor, 
Don Fernando (the Abbe's nephew , entering) . And 
as an old friend, allow me to offer yon this parse. Draw 
on me — except with a poignard (Abbe coughs , Rosalia 
smiles, Palmieri benignly pats Annetta's head) — 

ahem I beg pardon 
— I mean, draw on 

w ^ enever y° u 

you really must go. 

byeF&oodSy^Mis. 

'C-.- ||jfe rj the antidote f Ro- 

vr Mm i ^ salia would have 

< been an awful bore, 

_ m when she grew up 

The Corrado Family on Tour. aXL( i wan ted to know 

all about everything. 

Well — well — they ’ve gone ! Thank Heaven ! 

Abbe (taking snuff). Aha! Then you do own a Pro- 
vidence at last. 

Dr. P. (converted, and kissmg the Abbe 1 s hand). Yes, 
Monsignor — (Aside)— He ’s only an Abbe, but it flatters 
tom— (Aloud) — Yes, Monsignor, I do ! 

[Kneels to kiss the Abbe’s hand, who gives Mm a 
pinch of snuff by mistake. Left on his sneeze 
as Curtain descends . 

Now, that is a moral finish : and higMy recommended 
by the Faculty. 

M.P. von Christmas .-Mince-Pie. 


The Corrado Family on Tour. 
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Scene — Country Post- Office. 

Postmaster. “What ’s your pleasure, Ma’am: ? ” 

Old Lady (who has but a vague idea of Mr. Fawcett's scheme). “Just put me up 
Six-pennyworth of Consols, please, and look here, you needn’t keep ’em 

FOR ME. I ’ll TAKE ’EM AWAY.*’ 


THE GOBLIN GOOSE, 

A Christmas Nightmare. 


11 ' ■ r.Jf Once, it happened 

I ’dbeen dining, 
on my couch I 
slept reclining, 
And awoke with 
moonlight shin- 
ing brightly on 
my bedroom 
fioor, 

It was in tbe bleak 
December, 
Christmas night 
as I remember, 
But I had no dy- 
ing ember, as 
Poe had; when 
near the door, 
Like a gastrono- 
mic goblin just 
besidemy cham- 
ber door, 

Stood a bird, — 
and nothing 
more. 

t And I said, for 
I’m no craven, 

v ' iv' i r— ' Are you Ed - 

^ ^ >. gar’s famous 

v raven, 

Seeking as with Mm a haven— -were you mixed np with Lenore ? ” 
Then the bird uprose and flutter’d, and tMs sentence strange he 
utter’d — 



£A/\» 


“Hang Lenore,” he mildly muttered; “you have seen me once 
before, 

Seen me on tMs festive Christmas, seen me surely once before. 

I’m the Goose,” — and nothing more. 

Then he murmured, “ Are you ready ? ” and with motion slow and 
steady, 

Straight he leapt upon my bed. I simply gave a stifled roar ; 

And I cried, “ As I’m a sinner, at a Goose Club I was winner, 

’Tis a mem’ry of my dinner, which I ate at half -past four ; 

Goose well stuffed with sage and onions, wMch I ate at half-past 
* four.” Guoth he hoarsely, “ Eat no more ! ” 

Said I, “I’ve enjoyed your juices, breast and back; but tell me, 
Goose, is 

TMs revenge, and what the use is of your being such a bore r 
For goose-flesh I will no more 4 ax,’ if you’ll not sit on my thorax. 
Go, try honey mixed with borax, for I hear your throat is sore ; 

You speak gruffly though too plainly, and I ’m sure your throat is 
sore.” Guoth the nightmare, “Eat no more!” 

“ Goose I ” I shrieked out, “ Leave, oh, leave me I surely you don’t 
mean to grieve me ? 

You are heavy, pray reprieve me, now my penance must he o ’er ; 
Though to-night you ’ve brought me sorrow, comfort surely comes 
to-morrow. 

Some relief from thee I’d borrow at my doctor’s ample store, 

There are pills of purest azure in that doctor’s ample store.” 

Guoth the goblin, “ Eat no more l ” 

And that fat Goose, never flitting, like a nightmare still is sitting 
With me all the night, emitting words that thrill my bosom’s core ; 
Now, throughout the Christmas season, while I lie and gasp and 
wheeze, on 

Me he sits, until my reason nothing surely can restore, 

I am driven mad, and reason nothing surely can restore ; 

While that Goose says, “ Eat no more I ” 
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A BUTLERS REVENGE. 

Lady Midas . “ Well, Rivers, what are these ? ” 

Rivers {who has received warning). “The Decanter Stoppers, my Lady. Just after the Gentlemen left the Dining-room 
to jine the Ladies, Sir Gorgius looked up the Decanters, as usual, but he forgot the Stoppers ; so I thought I 'd 
better bring ’em: up to your Ladyship I ” [And before Mis Grace, too , who has at last been induced to accept an invitation l 


"BON VOYAGE!” 

Boy Voyage , boy ! Good wishes greet, 
From myriad lips, the young New-Comer. 
Hope, gay as youth, as first love sweet, 

As bright as Spring, as warm as Summer, 
Lifts eyes of blue to smile on you, 

Time cannot age nor trouble chill her ; 
Bat, boy, you 'll need strong hand and true 
Upon your tiller. 

The tumbling wave, the threatening sky, 
Portend a deal of dirty weather. 

Blow high, blow low, 'tis youTs to try 
And ride them— you and Hope together. 
Frail hark, young mariner, rough sea ! 

Nursling had seldom queerer quarters, 

God speed your keel, my boy, say we, 

Into smooth waters ! 

Yonder, her troublons voyage done, 

Founders the worn-out hulk, Old Eighty, 
Your craft seems slight, young Eighty-One, 
For seas so high, for freight so weighty. 
But buoyancy helps youth and boats 
To ride o'er waves, to tide o’er troubles, 
And Hope o'er turbid torrents floats 
Like leaves or bubbles. 

'Twill not be all plain sailing though 
Upon the tack you take, poor youngling. 
Your steering needs be deft, you know. 

'Tis scarce the hour for boyish bungling. 
Both East and West, things still look black, 
Hand upon tiller well may tighten ; 
Strength must not sleep, nor watching slack. 
Till skies shall brighten. 


Bon Voyage , still I Dali, lumpish fear 
Would overload your cockboat sadly ; 
Better set sail with words of cbeer, 

And enter ou the voyage gladly. 

Away with boding thoughts, away 
With dismal doubts and croakings craven I 
Here 's wishing you swift cruise and gay, 
And a safe haven 1 


Gagging the Volunteers, 


The Commander-in-Chief has issued a “general order” denying 
the right of political discussion to Volunteers in uniform, if the dis- 
cussion involves “ political matter of a controversial nature.” As a 
Volunteer is a tax-payer, who pays for the regular Army, including 
the Commander-In-Chief, and then offers to do one hair the work 
as an amateur, this order is particularly graceful and weE-timed. 
The Clown appears to represent the Government at this so-called 
festive season, with a red-hot poker as a symbol of power. 


Good-bye, Telephone! 

The Law has spoken, and the Telephone is told to leave a country 
which is tied hand and foot to the Telegraph. The ten millions of 
public money poured into the pockets of stock-jobbers in 1869 has 
bound England to the TelegTaph and the Telegraph to England for 
ever. We may read about scientific progress, but we must go abroad 
to see it. The wire that misspeBs a message, and the street Arab 
who delivers it at his leisure, are aU we shall get in this country tiU 
the day when we are conquered by the Irish. 


T. B. Mem, — Griffin's Valuation — “ d611,040.” 
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caie as much, about it as you think. They have plenty of it at home, 
PLAYERS AND PAYERS. yon see, and the genuine article. Don’t yon remember when Lora 

_ Steyne dined with the King, what George the Magnificent gave Ins 

I. Pur Monet in thy Purse. noble guest ? Grad ! a neck of mutton and turnips, and bow pleased 

IB -Mr. Ettseto has recently addressed some pertinent h ™ msm7Fl6ndh 

remarks on the subject of Dramatic Reform to the Sec- co ?t ?i fLn* mi tbAcnfside of tbe cun 

^ fdo^ot W 4tend e ftSe mySteri ° nS ^ ASSOda " “A pUtfcAtort Messieurs the Manners, “what is that to you? 
tion. Ido not intend to emulate It is our risk, not yours.” Fair and softly, my friends. Has not he 

Mr. Buskin who pays the piper some right to call the tune? It is yonr own 

On the .Buskm. risk, certainly ; but who supplies you with tbe funds to run it P 

But there are Reforms and Reforms, in things Theatri- Deeper and deeper go your fingers into our pockets to pay for all 
cal, no less than in things Political. ' There is a world these pretty gew-gaws. If we must spend our money, surely we 
before and a world behind the curtain. Of the rare and have a voice in the selection of the article ? And we, the public, the 
radiant spirits who people the latter, none but the highly Great Unprivileged, are a little wiser than you take us for. You are 
privileged Few may presume to speak ; but in the former safe enough, you think, in the rivalry of competition, and perhaps 
no fool need fear to tread who has the necessary shillings you are ; but this is a world of reaction, and if some simple spirit 
in his pocket. should arise to preach the. doctrine that “ the play ’s the thing, and 

The necessary shillings — in fact, the Needful — which should give old Paterfamilias as comfortable a seat for himself and 
brings me at once to my subject, “ playhouse prices.” his belongings, and quite as good, may be a better, entertainment 
Fools or Angels, the unprivileged must all pay ; but for a much smaller sum than that for which you undertake to sur- 
though we would naturally range ourselves with my Lord round him with the very latest gimcrackery from the Upholsterers 
Beaconseield on the side of the Angels, the thought and W ardour Street^ and from the Studios of unappreciated Talent 
will intrude that we may he something foolish to pay what will Paterfamilias do? ^ , . , 

through the nose as we do now. As a rule, I notice that For the present — the ‘ Christmas present— allow me, being but a 
the largest-nosed people don’t pay at all. But this by poor old Boy, to subscribe myself — I can’t subscribe much more 


the way. ’Tis true a seat at the theatre is not a u neces- 
sary ” (as young Hopeful pleads when he can’t, and Papa 


j yours hopefully, 


Oliver Twist. 


won’t, pay for some pretty freak of Undergraduate , , Ae-rnAMniv/iv 

fancy), and no one expects a dinner at the ‘‘Star and SONGS OF THE SCIENCES. II* ASTRONOMY. 


1 J|| Garter” for the price of a chop at the “Cock.” But 
Jaf Man, though born to sorrow, is willing enough to barter 
Of his birthright when he can. Even the most grave and 
fm reverend ot us like to unbend and stretch our legs some- 
Vh times— though the stalls of our theatres are, to be sure, 
ml the places to do anything rather than stretch our legs, 
If/ hut of this hereafter— and it is really becoming a serious 
Jvj question how much longer we, the great unprivileged 
I1 1 and poor relations of the Mammon Family may afford to 
l include the theatre among our “stock of harmless 
a i pleasures.” 

Cj It was the little High-and-Mitey Theatre that in- 
y augurated these extravagant prices, in the days when 
I first it began to wax fat and splendid under that aristo- 
I cratic patronage which it has ever since courted so ex- 
11 clusively, and, let it he said, so successfully. The High- 
1 and-Mitey became what^ our friend ’Arry calls “ quite 
AJ the Stilton.” Of course its rivals followed suit, and now 
G those houses where a stall may he bought for less than 
^1 half-a-guinea — even after a pilgrimage to the box-office 
to avoid the fees of the Libraries— might be counted on 
“ All-of-a the fingers of one hand. Five shillings — he need he no 
Twiet.” grandfather to remember when a stall cost no more than 
that — then seven shillings, now half-a-guinea, — to-morrow how 
much ? Like Shelley’s skylark, higher and higher the price mounts. 

You will answer, my good Managers— and very good Managers 
you undoubtedly are— that any tradesman (only yon would probably 
use some less vulgar word) is a fool who sells for five shillings an 
article which will command ready purchasers at ten. Granted ; and 
let it he granted, too, that Sir Gorgius Midas, yonr great patron 
and friend, would not deign to consign his lordly person to a seat 
rated at no higher value than a dirty five shillings. To him the more 
costly the entertainment, the more exquisite its beauty. "What 
constituted, in his eyes, the greatest charm of the gifted Sarah P 
Unquestionably the price he had to pay to look at her, . But recollect 
that Sir Gorgius, though a yery splendid creature while he lasts, is 
apt to he of a somewhat volatile essence. Like his grammar, he is an 
uncertain quantity. Your real strength, after all, lies in us, the 
Great Unprivileged, not in the “ Upper Ten,” the gilded few. . 

We arelike the Dutch, perhaps you say; we ask too much and wish 
to give too little. Look at all the splendour around yon, yon cry : 
the magnificent stall you sit in, with its glittering monogram: the 
beautiful draperies, the gilding, the paintings on the walls, busts m 
the lobbies, rare shrubs on the landings, picture galleries, smoking 
saloons, with marble tables and soft couches : luxury and art every- 
where, and all for the ridiculously small sum of ten shillings-and- 
sixpence! Precisely so. But, my worthy Managers, where is the 
need of all these pretty things in a theatre P Is it for these we, the 
Unprivileged, go to the playhouse P If we want pictures, remember 
there is a tolerably good collection in Trafalgar Square, which we 
can see for nothing : and all manner of beautiful, and strange, and 
costly things at South Kensington that may he inspected any day 
for very little more. Give us a clean house, a comfortable seat, and 
a good play, and don’t charge for needless upholstery. We little 
folk are not used to all this magnificence ; it makes us dissatisfied with 
our humble lot. And I takeleaye to doubt whether the great folk 


ome study with me 
every bright 
constellation 
Of stars that you 
see in the skies 
on each night, 
Those fanciful 
E||f groups will 

^4 compel admi- 

** ration, 

Some aim and 
far distant, 
some daz- 
zlingly bright. 
You ’ll see the 
two Bears, and 
you’ll oft fix 
your eye on 
The Dragon and 
Swan, and Her 
Ladyship’s 
Chair, 

The Serpent, the 
"Eagle, the 
Crown, and 
Orion, 

The Whale and 
the Wolf, and 

the Snake and 

the Bear. 

Then look at the Sun, and we ’ll learn, to begin, it ’s 
A. distance of ninety-one millions of miles ; 

But light does the journey in under nine minutes, 

Which beats all express trains that run in these isles. 

We learn, too, Ms force must be daily diminish’d, 

That curious spots oft appear on Ms face, 

And Thomson says one day the sun will be finish’d, 

And roll, a “ cold black ball,” through infinite space. 

We ’ll find out the reason of total eclipses, 

When, strangely, the Moon seems to eat up the Sun, 

We ’ll see how the Planets whirl round in ellipses, 

And how the four Seasons are duly begun. 

How ages ago the fair Moon was volcanic, 

As these can observe who through telescopes look, 

And, certes, the craters are truly Titanic, 

As figured by Nasmyth in Lockyer’s book. 

Then gaze on each Nebnla’s wonderful pattern, 

And watch the hot Comets go flaring away ; 

We ’ve measured Jove’s moons and the queer rings of Saturn, 
But own that we ’re puzzled by Mercury’s day. 

Then ponder the Planets, their paths and dimensions, 
Astronomy’s surely a science sublime : 

We ’ll soar o’er the world with its cares and dissensions, 

And henceforward live by Sidereal Time 1 
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WHEN WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER ! 99 


Uncle Robin (looking at Toy -shop window ), “ Ah ! they don’t make such 
amusing- Toys now as they used to make Sixty or Seyenty years ago ; do 
they, Dick ? ” 

Unde Richard, ft No, by George ! Nothing like ! ” 


MR. PUNCH'S SUMMARY, 1880 . 

THE YEAR OP “ COMPENSATION POR DISTURBANCE.” 


The Czar. 

Sultan. 

King- of Greece. 

Bismarck. 

Gambetta. 

King of Italy. 

Duke of Mudpord. 
Buskin. 

Jones and Birch. 
Irving. 

Irish Landlord. 

Lord Rosebery. 
Fawcett. 

Professional Beauties. 
Police. 

Middlesex Magistrates. 
Lord Penzance. 

Boyds. Dale and En- 
raght. 

Gladstone. 

Lord Beaoonspield. 

The Whole World. 


Dynamite. 

The Livadia. 

Naval Demonstration. 
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NEW YEARS AND OLD. 

(A Growl to a Greeting . Growled by old Mr. Grizzlewig.) 

Many Happy Hew Years do you wish me, Sir ? Mel 
Why, you know I can’t live many New Years to see. 

And at my time of life— the wrong side of threescore— * 
All a man’s years that might have been happy are o’er. 
As for me, Sir, I never a nappy year knew ; 

Future years won’t he happier, and mine will he few. 

If I owned all the wealth that I wish for in vain, 

’Twould hut ease off the years that before me remain. 
Had I ten times the riches I ever possessed 
At your age in my youth, Sir, I might have been blest 
With the means of good living, and then, I ’ve no doubt 
I should, worse than I am, have been troubled with Gout. 

Iperhaps might have married, and made a mistake— 
Which I hadn’t, like others, the money to make ; 

Might for love nave espoused an unsuitable wife, 

Who ’d have been, and would still be, the plague of my 
life, 

And render my New Year, commencing to-day, 

Still farther from happy than ’tis, a long way. 

And, Sir, e’en though I now were as rich as a Jew, 

Than the Old Yearl saddershould still find the New, — 
To Gout, I repeat, Sir, a martyr the while, 

And a prey to Dyspepsia, Bronchitis, and Bile ; 

The source of all manner of ailments and ills 
For which money can’t purchase infallible pills. 

I don’t dare to enjoy the delights of the table, 

And besides, want of appetite makes me unable. 

All my pleasures must yearly grow lesser and lesser, 

And each twelvemonth prove worse than its bad prede- 
cessor. 

Many Happy New Yearsjtnay yourself, Sir, go through, 
But you ’LL have the advantage of me if you do. 

Each Hew Year I remember since when a small hoy, 

I ’ve heard people wish friends and acquaintances joy, 

As if hoping good wishes would yet, for all past 
Disappointment, be crowned with fiilfilment at last. 

And reflect, Sir : — Did ever you happen to hear 
Any mortal acknowledge a Happy Old Year F 


SEASONABLE FOLK-LORE. 

Ip the first person who enters your house in the New 
Year goes in with his right foot foremost, ill luck 
will befall you. If .'the person has his face blackened, a 
revolver in his right hand, a jemmy in his left, and 
“Charles Peace, a Monograph,” in his pocket, ill- 
luck will befall you very soon. 

It is considered unfortunate by “some people to go 
underneath a ladder. These are the people on whom 
workmen have dropped pots of paint and molten lead. 
Others consider it unfortunate to pass outside a ladder. 
These are they who have stepped off the pavement into ; 
the road, and been run over by traction-engines. 

The Folk-Lore with regard to salt is conflicting. If 
you have spilt salt on the table, and have then thrown a 
handful over your left shoulder, the servant who receives 
this in his eyes seldom considers that ill-luck has been 
averted. If you help your neighbour to salt, you and 
she are certain to quarrel if, at the time of your un- 
called-for politeness, she is eating ham, bacon, meringues, 
or ice-puddings. # Some people when they have spilt salt 
on a table-cloth, immediately pour a glass of claret over 
it, to take out the stain. But this is invariably late in 
the evening, and arises rather from a confusion of ideas 
than from any aocurate knowledge of Folk-Lore. 

It is most unlucky to look at the new moon through 
glass. Want of attention to this maxim is the reason 
why so many people who wear spectacles are short- 
sighted. Also why astronomers generally come to grief. 
The case of Galileo will at once occur to any child in 
the fourth standard at a Board School. 

If yon dip your hands into a basin where even your 
best mend has cleansed his face, yon and he will quarrel. 
This particularly holds true when your best friend his 
been playing Clown in an amateur pantomime, or 
emulating the glories of Moore and Burgess for the 
benefit of a drawing-room. 
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Academicians at Play, 287 

Academy Soiree (The), 4 

Accommodation, 214 

Adaptation v. Robbery, 251 

“Ads ” and Ends, 219 

Advice to Playgoers, 230 

After the Antique, 171 

Aggravating, 96 

AgoDy-Point Amusements, 123 

Agony-Point Amusements Again, 135 

Alice in Blunderland, 198 

All Abroad, 42 

All up with England, 250 

American Puzzle (An). 159 

Anne Mie ; or. La Grand Dutchesse, 229 

Another f * Scandalous Hoax,'* 158 

Answer to a Correspondent, 83 

Any Amount— Reward 1 144 

Anything More? 125 

Aquatic Demonstration (An), 134 

Arcades Ambo, 216 

Archaeology at Home, 86 

’Arry on Littery toor, 86 

’Arry’s Christmas in the Country, 298 

Art Class. 173 

Artist’s Story (The), 299 

Art pour Art, 49 

Asinine Error (An), 149 

At Covent Garden, 78 

At Our Booking-Office, 178 

At the Door of Knowledge, 13 

Attitude of a Baauto, 231 

Bailie Nicol Jarvie Speaks, 303 

Bass bottled by G. A. S. f 148 

Battle of Waterloo Station (The), 261 

Beadle (The), 10, 21, 27, Ac. 

“ Beak " and the Birch (The), 269 
Beeswing, 71 

Benchless Baron (The), 275 
Ben D’Ymion, 262, 266, 286 
Billingsgate Billingsgated, 249 
Bishops and Doctors. 245 
Bismarck’s New Busimss, 146 
Blackfriars Bridge, 232 
Blacking ’em to Win, 144 
Bonnie Bar-gee, 122 
* * Bon Voyage 1 ” 306 
Boothiful Star ! 256 
Bravo, Alderman 1 226 
“Breaking up 1 ” 

Brewers at Islington (The), 189 
Briton’s Return (The), 144 
Brutes Beware I 229 
Bumbledom on its Defence, 125 
Bundle of Bills (A), 23 
Burger and Boucicault, 220 
By a Naturally Sharp Agent, 171 
By Special Photophone, 194 
Card (A), 118 

Cent-per-Sensible Suggestion (A), 245 
Chaff from the Haymarket, 71 
Change 67 Diet (A), 201 
Chieftain’S Cruise (The), 135 
Children’s Welcome to Father Christinas 
(The)* 294 

China and England, 155 

Christmas is coming I 254 

Christmas Tip-tree (A), 302 

City Proprieties, 286 

City Montenegro (The), 270 

City of Unmitigated Pot-houses (The), 207 

Clock and the Dragon (The), 191 

Cloud (The), 249 

Cobbling and Cookery, 106 


Collegiate Farming, 149 
Collision and Cause, 71 
Cologne-ial Grievance (A), 191 
Come at Last 1 217 

Coming of Age.— N. R. A. Wimbledon, 
1S80, 14 

Coming Out, 123 
Common Sense Victorious, 5 
Comparing Notes, 105 
Complete Letter-Writer (The), 183 
Comprehensive View of American Poli- 
tics (A), 203 

Considerations of a Cauliflower, 230 
Corsican Brothers A Co., (Limited), 148 
Cricket Extraordinary, 120 
Crisis in the East (Tbe), 179 
Cry of the Clerk (The), 120 
Curious Coincidence, 161 
Currie-ous Definition, 125 
Cutting (A), 146 
Derby Ditty (A), 34 
Diary of a Burglar, 195 
Diary of the Premier at Sea, 118 
Dirge for the Diary (A), 226 
Domestic Economy, 230 
Dramatic Diplomacy, 24 
“ Drink l Drink ! Drink ! ” 183 
Duke of Mudford and Bumbledom (Tbe), 
150 

Duke of Mudford in Gloomsbury (The), 
83 

Dulce est Dis-slippery in Loco, 216 
Easily Guessed, 5 
East and West, 281 
Easy Geography for Beginners, 220 
Egoes of the Week, 73, 94 
Election Commissions (The), 209 
End (The), 132 
Endymion, 219, 258 
England v. Australia, 129 
Entire History of Our Own Times (The), 
244 

Essence of Parliament, 3* 16, 83, Ac. 

« Ex Fumo dare Lueem I ” 18 
Extension of Licence, 54 
Extraction and Extortion, 250 
Fact, of Course, 83 
Famous Holiday (A), 137 
Farewell (A), 168 

Feller in Kensington Gardens (A), 177 

Few Letters (A), 186 

Fishy Proceedings, 264 

Flagging Conversation, 166 

Fleur des Alpes, 293 

Flora and Fashion. 6 

Fog. Its Foes and its Friends, 281 

Found Him at Last 1 118 

Free Foes of Freedom, 242 

Friends in Leeds, 192 

From our Public Box, 216 

From the Sty, 12 

Gatety and Folly, 268 

Gaiety in London and Paris, 241 

Game I 120 

Gaymarket, 1880 (The) U9 
Gaymarket Again (The), 258 
Getting on with his Barrow, 101 
Give your Orders l 24 
Goblin Goose (The), 305 
Going it— by Degrees, 250 
“ Good Situations,” 202 
Government Secrets, 238 
Grace! 40 

Great Chance (A), 118 


Great LordIMayor at Bournemouth (The), 

Great Temptation to Visit Scotland (A), 
118 

Great Unwashed (A), 15 

Greek at Cambridge, 251 

Greek Question (The), 270 

Grievous Want at Guy’s, 186 

Griffin Memorial (The), 240 

Griffin’s Lament (The), 237 

Griffiths's Valuations, 274 

Groan from a Gillie (A), 105 

Growl from a Kerr, 288 

Guild Good for Something (A), 273 

Guys in Disguise I 53 

Hamlet in Mud-Salad Market, 239 

Haunted Preserve (The), 292 

Her Majesty’s Haverleys, 129 

Hero to Hero, 120 

High and Mighty, 53 

Holiday “Haunts,” 125 

Holly-ho 1 292 

Home for the Holidays, 302 

Home Sweet Home Secretary (A\ 150 

Honour to the Brave ! 144 

Hooray ! Old Times Revived, 182 

Hopes of tbe Harvest, 76 

House and its Kitchen (The), 113 

House of Bondage (A), 278 

How and Why it was done ! 206 

How I became a Lord Mayor, 226 

How it was Done, 257 

How to Rally Him, 202 

How to Win a Victory, 77 

“Humorous Knight” (A), 202 

Hygeia, 192 

Hymn to the Knight, 112 

I-deal v. the Deal Boatman (The), 214 

Imperial, Royal, and Academical, 172 

Important to Yachtsmen, 14l 

Improvement on the Tyne, 226 

Intent Prodigy, 96 

In Memoriam— Tom Taylor, 25 

Innocent Recreation. 201 

Irish Guy Fawkes (The), 102 

Irish Land Question (An), 238 

Irish Notions of Notes, 63 

Italian Manoeuvres (The), 178 

Jacques OrrENBA.cn, 173 

“Jester James," 274 

Journalistic Enterprise, 256 

Justices’ Justice, 141 

Justin— Just Out, 159 

Kino Log, 251 

“ Kismet” II 1 18 

Kurds iu Persia (The), 190 

" La Cloture "—English and Original, 15 

Ladies’ Man (A), 237 

Landlady’s Logic, 123 

Last Meet of the Slowcoach. Club, 145 

Last Straw (The), 265 

Last Word with the Duke of Mudford, 162 

Latest Bradlaugbable Intelligence, 41 

Latest from the Fleet, 146 

Law in the Paddyland of the Future, 9 

Lay of the Last Lodger (The), 161 

Lays of a Lazy Minstrel, 96, 107, 109, Ac. 

Leaves from a Contemplative Cabbage, 197 

Lectures, 86 

Lecturettes, 170 

Le Sportman, 180 

Liberal Offer (A), 207 

Liberty’s Licence 1 246 

Look before you Leap, 280 


Looking for a Site, 143 
Lowest Thames Street, 303 
Mad Detective’s Diary (The) 290 
Manchester Mystery (The), 250 
Mary and Mabel, 196 
Medical Month (The), 162 
Memorial Obstruction (The), 147, 170 
Mercantile Torpedo (A), 72 ' 

Message from the Sea (A\ 134 
Metropolitan Minstiels (The), 382 
Mid-Channel Robber (The), 160 
“ Missis" (The), 288 
Misther O’Guy Fawkes, 210 
Moan of the " Native ” (The), 213 
Monte Crampto, 245 
Motheth to Aaron, 274 
M. P.’s Midsummer Night’s Drean(The).45 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, Ac., 112 
Mr. P.’s Representative, 97 
Mr. Punch’s Nightmare, 132 
Mr. Punch’s Summary, 1880, 310 
Mudfog Papers (The), 107 
Mudfordbury Improvements, 126 
Mudford Metropolitan Disgrace (The), 97 
Mudford Muddle and its Imitators (The), 
110 

Mud-Salad Market, 71 

Mud-Salad Market Hotel Guide (The), 90 

Muffin-Bell (The), 262 

Music and the Drama, 93 

My Little Brown Mare, 250 

Mysteries of London, 282 

Mysterious Wires, 193 

My Yot, 88 

Natural Inhumanity, 45 
Neighbours, 195 
New Colony (The), 186 
New Dressmaker (The), eO 
New Motto (The), 234 
New Novel, 96 
New Ouxang (The), 106 
New Would-be Government (A), 269 
New Years and Old, 310 
Next Moves (The), 35 
Next Victory (The), 13 
Noblesse Oblige, 240 
No More Veterans, 219 
Notes from the Diary of a City Waiter, 
64, 77, 108, Ao. 

Notes on the Ninth, 234 

Notices for Mudford Estate Office, 86 

Novel Anticipations, 113, 170 

Novelty (A), 216 

Nuptials and Neighbours, 90 

October 20, 1880, 193 

Ode to my Crown Derby, 257 

O’Dowd at the O’Dolphi (The), 208 

Off I 131 

” Oh. Swallow, Swallow 1 ” 171 
“ Oh, what a Fall was there 1 ” 146 
“ Old King Coal" and the Fog Demon, 220 
Olivette ; or, an Acquired Taste, 157 
On the Loose, 167 

Our Booking Office, 214, 233, 265, Ac. 

Our Geese, 24 
Our Hero, 243 

Our Own City Commission, 1, 189, 202, 
Ac. 

Our Representative Man, 17. 41, 72, . 
Overseer’s Story (The), 297 
Past and Present, 59 
Peer and the Peasant (The), 137 
Perverse Facts and Figures, 70 
Phenomenon out of Place (A), 43 
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Philistine CA1, 237 

Physic and French, 4 

Pick-me-up (A), 132 

Pig and the Pastor (The), 231 

Pig and the Peer (The), 54 

Pity a Poor Fo'r)ster-Mother, 80 

Pity the Poor Patients, 214 

Players and Payers, 309 

Play Ring (The), 25 T x ^ 

Pleasing Birthday-Book (The), 279 

Popula T Polka, 178 

Pork-Coi. . . and Pier-Styes, 255 

Potation and Quotation, 83 

Practical Suggestion (A), 64 

Preaching and Practice, 243 

Pre-Adamite Paint, 23 

Prisoner of War (A), 125 

Proposal of the Period (A), 137 

Punch to the Australian Cricketers, 70 

Punch to the Premier, 66 

Purity of Election, 174 

Puzzler (A), U9 

Question about Mud-Salad Market, 102 
Question and Answer (A), 286 
Quite a Little Holiday, 124 
Quite Tip -top, 193 

Ratcatcher to his Sweetheart (The), 165 
Real Rough’s Guide, 166 
Reconstruction, 120 
Remarkable Discovery in London, 273 
Reminiscences, 121 
Rest 1 264 

Revolting Cruelty to a Woman, 232 

Riff-raff Pirate (The). 57 

Right and Wrong at Wimbledon, 1880, 22 

Rights <=>f Authors [The), 183 

Rod v. Quod, 180 

Bound about Town, 123, 133, 156, <fce. 
Rules for the next Lawn-Tennis Cham- 
pionship, 36 
Rus in Urbe, 138 
Sad Shiilingsworth (A), 143 
Sad Tale of a Comet, 193 
Sally on Sally, 1 
Satisfactory Solution, 220 
Scare in the City (A), 66 
School-Boards or Pool Boards ? 170 
Seasonable Polk-Lore, 310 
Seasonable Song ( A), 297 
Seasonable Suggestion, 76 
Seasonable Surprise (A), 109 
Sentiment v. Sport, 78 
** Servants’ liability Bill” (A), 101 
Shore (The), GO 
Sigh for September, 101 
Signs of a Revival, 60 
Six of One, 90 
Sixpence a Mile, 219 
Smoke and Fog, 262 
Social Science Congress (The), 185 
Society for the Extermination of Music 
and Dancing (The), 190 
Solvency for the Sublime Porte, 137 
Something like a Company, 37 
Song for the Season (AX 264 
8ong of the Flirt (The), 124 
Song of the Shrimp (The), 112 
Songs of the Sciences, 267, 309 
Sparklers, 61 
Spirited Conduct, 102 
Sporting and Colonial, 93 
Sporting Intelligence, 49, 65, 84, &e. 
Sporting Obstructionist (A), 35 
Starvation from Spiritualism, 141 
Sting of It (The), 83 
StroDg Recommendation, 144 
Success Scored at the Promenade Concerts 
(A), 142 

Sugar and Spice, 161 
Sweets for the Shameless, 191 
Swell’s Review (A), 107 
Tale of the Special Correspondent (The), 
300 

Talkers Timed, 166 

Telegrams that were not Read (The), 239 

That Muffin-Bell I 277 

Thoughts by a Sitter, 197, 240 

Thoughts on a Ball, 87 

Threatened Infliction (A), 29 

Tit for Tat, 214 

To a Lady Doctor, 269 

To a Modem Pyrrha, 209 

To-day and To-morrow, 1 

Top of the Gaymarket (The), 97 

Tourist’s Dream-Book (The), 36 

Tunis Question (The), 97 , 

Turks and Thorough Gentlemen, 36 

Two Comic Operas, 217 

Two Griffins; 226 

Two Mondays, 61 

Un-blighted Tragedian (The), 290 

Untold Tale (An), 298 

Veby Latest (The), 204 

Very Likely, 129 

Volunteer Undress, 42 
Votes in Vienna, 147 
Vulgar Error, 6 
, ** Vulgar Venice,” 150 


Wags of Waterloo (The), 189 
Waiter’s Story (The), 291 
Wanted, a Settlement, 29 
Weary Womankind, 147 
What are we coming to Next? 246 
“ What’s Sport to You,” &c., 112 
What St. Giles’s Says, 226 
What was Found in tbe Snow, 289 
What we May Come to, 9 
What will They do with It? 15 
Wheels of Death (The), IS 5 
When Greek cuts Greek, 242 
When Obstruction meets Obstruction, 135 
Where are the Police? 204 
Where it Comes from, 214 
Whose Griffin i 190 
Who will Collar it? 249 
“ Who will to Cupar,” <fcc., 146 
Why Eat any More ? 65 
Why I am in Town, 82 
Why there are No “Egoes” this Week, 
1(8 

Wild Chase at Winchester (A), 278 

Will’s Mixture ; or. All in the Downs, 184 

Will you not Name the Day ? 83 

Wimbledon “ Sub Judice,” 106 

Wisdom of Experience, 52 

Won by One ! 45 

Word for Him (A)., 34 

Word for the Soldier (A), 227 

World (The), 132 

Ye Scavengers of England, 179 

LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 

Alice in Blunderland, 199 
“ Argumentum ad Pocketum,” 153 
*• Bon Voyage 1” 307 
(t Breaking up 1 ” 283 
Compensatiou for Disturbance, 271 
“Daniel come to Judgment (A), 187 
Dr. Birch and his YouDg Friends, 151 
Endymion, 259 
Fo(r)ster Mother (The), 30 
Friend and Foe. 103 
“ Hares’ Skins l Rabbits’ Skins I ” 115 
“ Here we are Again I ” 295 
Holiday Task (A), 139 
“ In Liquidation,” 43 
Irish Guy Fawkes (The), 211 
“Kept in ”79 
“Kismet”! ! 119 
Law and Liberty, 235 
Little Victims, 91 
New Stamp Duty (The), 247 
“ Old King Coal ” and the Fog Demon, 
222 223 

Our “Noble Sportsmen,” 67 
Pig and the Peer (The), 55 
“ Rectification ! ” 7 
Rival Rogues, 175 
Unavoidably Delayed, 127 


SMALL ENGRAVINGS. 

After Bathing at Troudeauville, 114 
’Andsome ’Arnett's Jersey Costume, 86 
Artist’s Stratagem (An), 299 
At the French Plays, 30 
Baby bit* s Effie’s Finger, 1S3 
Bald Hairdresser’s Hair-Restorer, 11 
Bargaining for an early Partridge, 117 
Baron Henry de Worms, 190 
Belle and a Commercial Beau (A), 277 
Bishop and his Page-boy (A), 63 
Board-Schoolmaster and Pupils, 255 
Brigsou wings a Pheasant, 231 
Brought up on the Bottle, 48 
Brown at a French Pork-butcher’s, 90 
Butcher and Donald’s Dog, 82 
Butcher’s Opinion of Dr. Tanner (A), 61 
Butler and the Decanter Stoppers, 306 
Chang and Postlethwaite, 294 
Charlie’s caution against the Turf, 70 
“Chic” French Couple (A), 126 
Christmas Books, 254 
Collision between Sweep and Baker, 73 
Colonel’s Neglected Education (The), 207 
Considerate Customer and Shopgirl, 35 
Consolation for Gorgius Midas, Junior, 
234 

Conversation about Stoics (A), 38 
Country Banker and Shaky Customer, 177 
Country Cousin’s Visit to the Academy, 
95 

Descendants of William the Conqueror, 
143 

Disgusted Visitor to the Commons (A), 99 
Dr. Sullivan’s Fancy Portrait, 202 
Druid’s Yearly Ceremony (The), 203 
Effects of Drinking the Waters, 238 
English Ladies in French Tram-Car, 162 
Excursion Camels Break-down, 94 
Fair Amateur and a New Nocturne, 239 
Fair American on British Aristocracy, 51 
! Fast Clerk at the Olympus (A), 282 
Festive Mamma and Grown-up Daughter, 
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Few “Dancing Young Men” (A), 18 
Flock of Iron-clad Geese (A), 134 
Forster’s Irish Compensating Balance, 3 
j Fox Cub’s Lamentation (A), 137 
French Girl with two Ages, 170 
General Sir F. Roberts, 274 
German Waiter’s English Pronunciation, 
213 

Getting the Best of a Rival, 219 
Gladstone and Modem Athens, 242 
Gladstone and the Giants, 50 
Gladstone at Ssa, 98 
Gladstone Stag (The), 46 
Gladstone — the Pet of the Barley, 166 
Gog and Magog’s Turtle Fountain, 122 
Hairdresser’s Wax Model (A), 39 
Hares and Rabbits before the Lords, 74 
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“Harrington” Moderator (The), 146 

Horse full of Good Points, 75 

IrHi Constables Guarding Rent-payer, 111 

Irish Foreman and Telephone, 303 . 

Irish Frog Puzzle (The), */79 

Irish Surgeon and Assurance Applicant, 

2i8 

Jew and German Baron, 261 
Jones and a French Landlady, 96 
Keeper’s Opinion of Old Chicory’s Shoot- 
ing, 191 

King who had so Many Wives (A), 263 
Ladies Reading Bird-nesting Notice, 83 
Lady’s Ulster (A), 266 
Late Waltzing — Effect on a Husband, 66 
Leon Gimbetta, 302 

Lieutenant Longstop under Exam., 227 
Lieutenant’s Definition of V.C. (A), 287 
Little Amy on Enforced Education, 233 
Little Boy left alone with Baby, 15 
Lord Chief Justice’s Hobby (The), 214 
Lord Mayor McArthur, 226 
Lord Mayor’s Bouquet (TheX 218 
Lord Sherbrooke, 262 
Lovers taking the Lane, 210 
Mamma and her Naughty Children, 7 8 
Map of the Mud ford Estate, 110 
Metropolitan Minstrels (The), 182 
Miss Diana and a Male Esthete, 243 
M. P. Unseated for Bribery (An), 52 
Mr. Belleville at a Boulogne Perfumer’s, 
186 

Mr. Cook’s Travelling Patients, 138 
Mr. Narcissus Ruskin, 286 
Music prevents Jones’s proposing, 2 
Negro taking a Sea-Bath, 131 
New Butler’s Religion (The), 249 
New Curate playing Lawn Tennis, 22 
New Steel Yacht, “ Punch-Bowl ” (The), 
26 

Nurse and the Doctor’s Opinion, 204 
Old Gentlemen at a Toyshop, 310 
Old Lady and “ Convict Life,” 27 
Old Lady buying Consols, 305 
Old Lady Fanatic (An), 275 
Old Lady flattering the Curate, 216 
Old Toll-keeper and Stout Equestrienne, 
155 

Our Contributor having his Hair cut, 108 
Our Little Games, 201, 245, 281 
Pat and the Hare, 84 
Pat predicting another Bad Year, 58 
Picture Dealer and a Painter (A), 267 
Pilcox's Picture of Mrs. Cimabue Brown, 
167 

Piscatorial Schoolboy and Tutor, 145 
PJimsoll’s Adieu 1 62 
Postletbwaite’s iEathetic Luncheon, 23 
Proof that the Earth does move, 71 
Punch and the Law Courts’ Clock, 172 
Punch and Toby in tbe Snow, 289 
Punch drinks to tbe N. R, A., 14 
Rector and Artful Tramp, 87 
Result of Brown’s Visit to Italy, 244 
Result of Tomkins’s First Session, 106 
Reviewing our Troops, 246 
Right Hon John Bright (The), 250 
Sandwich Mau (A ), 178 
Schoolboy Ciphering, 157 
Scotchmen and Welsh Rabbit, 265 
Sea-Bathing on Horseback, 102 
Seasick Poet to Steward, 107 
Senior Surgeon and Hospital Nurse, 288 
Sergeant’s Description of Military Pri- 
soner, 150 

Shoemaker’s Difficult Task (A), 198 
Shooting a Scotch Keeper's Legs, 135 
Shrimping Party’s Return (The), 154 
Sir William Vernon Harecaught, 230 
Six-Mark Teapot (The). 194 
Small Rustic and Tall Londoner, 123 
Squire Horsenail’s School Inspection, 142 
Stockbroker’s Sympathising Wife (A), 215 
Stout General and His Tailor, 179 
Stout Major and Professional Actor, 130 
Sugar that Melts away so, 147 
Sultan and Punch’s Cartoon (The), 206 
Temperance Orator’s S. and B., 118 
Temple Bar Juggernaut, 204 
Thm Lags v. Thick ditto, 225 
Three Jolly Agnostics, 251 
Todeson amusing the Working People, 

Tommy’s Mamma too Young, 18 
Two Highlanders and Water-Cart, 195 
Violinist between Two Duchesses (A), 54 
Waiter's Reply about Stale Fish, 101 
Watering the Wine, 278 
Wet or Dry Gas-Meter (AX 59 
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